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citation, in ancient times, 3108. αὶ 

Classical Antiquities, Dictionary of, noticed, 384a. f. 

classical study in France, 209a. 

Cleanthes and Zeno, Pearson’s ed. of fragments, 
noticed, 479a. 7. 

Cleisthenes, and γένη and phratries, 2215. 

Clement (W. K.), note on date of birth of Lucilius, 
279b., cf. 338a. 

Cleon and Pericles, 165z. 

Collectio Librorum Juris Antejustiniani, noticed, 
104a. ὁ. 

collegia, development of, 4200. 

imperial policy towards, 421a. 

Roman, History of, by Liebenam, 
420a. 7. 

sodalicia, explained, 422a. 

tenwiorwm, Meaning of, 422a. 

collegiwm illicitum, meaning of, 4210. 

colonus, etymology of, 2970. 

comedy, middle, so-called, 102d. 

comitatus, 175b. 

Commentationes Fleckeisenianae, noticed, 62a. ὁ. 

commissa piacula, 64b. 

Comparative Grammar for Greek and Latin, by 
Henry, noticed, 387a. 

compound verbs, accent of in Latin, 4070. 

conditions ‘contrary to fact,’ discussed, 397a. 7. 

conjunctions, accent of, 4030. 

consobrinus, contractions of, 407a. 

Constitution of Athens, Aristotle on, Kenyon’s ed., 
HO MCLdseeLOOeE jay ODA 5 OOM. 7.1 Moan ope 
221a. f., 269a. f., 5820. f., 4650. Καὶ 

[v. Aristotle. ] 

constitution of Draco, 166a. ΨΚ, 336a. ὃ. 

constructions, unusual, in Atheniensium Respublica, 
123a., 1840: f., 229a. f., 272a. 7. ᾿ 

Contributions to Biblical and Patristic Literature, 
Vol. I., noticed, 468a. 7. 

Conway (R. S.), on origin of Latin gerund and 
gerundive, 296qa. /. 


noticed, 
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Cooke (A. H.), notice of Dowdall’s Hellenica of 
Xenophon, 4780. 
copyists of MSS., 2620. 
Corax, referred to, in Pindar, 195a. 
Corcyracan Studies, by Schmidt, noticed, 53a. 7. 
Corinth, plan of cutting through Isthmus, 57a. 
corollaria = garlands, 400. 
correspondence, J. P. Mahaffy, in answer to Mr. 
Torr’s criticism, 186a. f., cf. 233a. ὃ. 
Verrall (A. W.), on the fire-signals 
in the Agamemnon, 269a. ὃ. 
corruptions in manuscripts, 89a. 7., 400a. ὁ. 
cosmology, of Plato, 445a. 
Cothon, at Carthage, 2810. 
Coy (E. G.), notice of Holden’s ed. of Xenophon’s 
Cyropacdia, 478a. ὃ. 
creed, nucleus of, in Apology of Aristides, 469a. 
Crete, antiquarian discoveries in, 188d. 
statue discovered at, 392a. 
Crinagoras, life of, 3170. 


Rubensohn’s ed. of Epigrams, noticed, 317a. 7. ἡ 


criticism, textual and the new papyrus, 89a. /. 
Cross (J.A.), on the hours of the day in the Fourth 
Gospel, 245a. 7. 
on the quotations from the Old Testament in the 
Fourth Gospel, 142a. 7. 
Culex, authorship of, 42a. 
cult of Dionysus, 4720. 
-cuwndo-, forms in, 3000. 
cursive writing, in MSS., 418α. 
Curtius (E.), Die Stadtgeschichte von Athen, noticed, 
486a. 7. 
theory of gerundive discussed, 297. 
customs, old Italian and Indian compared, 510. 
Cyprus, antiquarian discoveries in, 392qa. 
Cyril of Scythopolis, life of Theodosius, noticed, 
103a. 


D. 


d, final, pronunciation of, 60a. 
Dakyns (H. G.), Translation of Xenophon, noticed, 
2574.7. 
Daniel, early version of, 1420. 
Darbishire (H. D.), notice of Wharton’s Hlyma 
Latina, 2174. 7. 
notice of Strong’s translation of Paul’s Principles 
_ of the History of Language, 3876. 
Scrupuli, 485b., οἵ, 434 ὃ. 
datives in -@ as origin of future infinitive, 301a. 
day, commencement of, in Vergil, 1280. 
day, hours of the, in Fourth Gospel, 24δα. 7. 
De adjectivorum verbalium -ros lerminatione insig- 
nium usu Aeschyleo, noticed, 63d. 
Deceleian Inscription and Attic Phratries, 221a. 7. 
Dedication, a Graeco-Egyptian, described, 776. 
Deipnosophists of Athenaeus, 30a. 
deliberative construction in Sophocles, 148d. 
deliberative subjunctive in Greek relative clauses, 
3020. b. 
Delos, alleged house at, 130. f. 
intervals of festivals at, 277). 
Demeter and Persephone, myth of, 520. 
Demosthenes, of De Corona, 
309d. 7. 
corruptions in, 310d. 
rhythm in, 911}. 
short syllables in, 3130. 
date of birth, 150a. 
date of speech de falsa leg., 151a. 
use of ὑπὸ in, 2600. 
Westermann’s ed., noticed, 24a. 7. 
Demotionidae, at Athens, 221a., 222}, 


Blass’ ed, noticed, 
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deponent participles in passive sense, 1750. 

deposition of Pericles, 165a. 7. : 

De praepositionum usu Aristophanco, noticed, Ζὅϑα. f. 

Descriptio Orbis Romani, by George of Cyprus, noticed, 
3280. 

Deutsche Altertumskunde, by Miillenhoff, noticed, 


75D. 7. 
De Vries (S. G.), Studies in Palaeography, noticed, 
38a. b 
dialects, Greek, Meister’s work on, noticed, 63a. 
Dictionary of Antiquities, by Dr. Smith, new ed., 
noticed 425u. 7. 
Dictionary of Classical Antiquities, by Seyffert, Eng. 
ed., noticed, 384a. 7. 
Dictionary to Homer, by Autenrieth, noticed, 328. 
dicturwm, infinitival, origin of, 198a. 
Die Hymnen des Rigveda, by Oldenburg, noticed, 
43a. f. 
Die Lateinischen Nomina Personalia wuf -ο, -onis, by 
Fisch, noticed, 610. /. 
Die Sprichworter und sprichwortlichen Redensarten 
der Rimer, by Otto, noticed, 41a. 7. 
Die Stadtgeschichte von Athen, by Curtius, noticed 
486u. 7. 
Dinarchus, use of ὑπὸ in, 2600. 
Dio Cassius, Melber’s ed. noticed, 27a. 7. 
MSS. of, 28a. 
Dio Chrysostom, Atticism of, 31a. 
on the story of Philoctetes, 147. 
Dionysius, Atticism of, Schmid, noticed, 31a. 7. 
Dionysus, cult of, 4720. 
dispennite, in Plautus, 299). 
distennite, in Plautus, 2995. 
Dittenberger (W.), ed. of Kraner’s Caesar’s Gallic 
War, noticed, 58a. 
dius, 9b. 
dochmiae, analysis of, 3210. 
Dorpfeld (Dr.), statement concerning theatre at 
Megalopolis, 2840. 
theory of the Greek stage, criticized, 97a. ὁ. 
Dowdall (L. H.), ed. of Xenophon’s Hellenica, Bk. i., 
noticed, 478). 
Draco, reforms of, 71b., 157a., 336a. ὃ. 
constitution of, discussed, 166a. 7., 336a. ὁ. 
dual, vocative in, 216a. 
feminine, 216a. 
Diibner (Fr.), ed. of Sulpicii Severi Liber de Vita 
Sancti Martini, noticed, 103 ὃ. 
Dunkle Wéorter, by Stowasser, noticed, 2632. αὶ 
Dunwell, view on hours of the day in St. John, 
2460. 
Dyer (L.), summary of Dr. Dorpfeld’s article on 
Greek theatre, 283). f 
Dyer (L.), Studies of the Gods in Greece, noticed, 
470a. 7. 


E. 


ecfertis, spelling of, 2950. 
echoes, in Pindar, 3050. 
Teloques of Calpurnius, translated by Scott, noticed 
3270. 
editorial, 349. 
Edwards (G. M.), ed. of Zliad Bk. xxiii., noticed, 
4760. 7. 
Egypt, antiquarian discoveries in, 130a 
inscription found in, 483a. 
split totems in, 339a. ὦ. 
Eighth-Century Latin—Anglo-Saxon Glossary, noticed, 
382a. 7. 
elision, in old Latin, 265a. 
Elliott (R. T.), translation of Henry’s Short Com- 
parative Grammar for Greek and Latin, noticed, 
3870. 


INDEX. 


Ellis (R.), emendations of Herodas, 360a. /. 
in Ath. Resp., 175 foll. 
note on epoch of Herodas, 457a. ὁ. 
notice of De Vries’ Studies in Palaeography, 
38a. ὁ. 
notice of Sonnenschein’s ed. 
Plautus, 205a. 7. 
Ellis (R.), Noctes Manilianae, noticed, 379a. 7. 
em, in old Latin, 2650. 
emendations :— 
Aeschylus, Agamemnon, 388a. ὃ. 
Supplices, 3880. 
Aristophanes, Ranae, 278). 
Acharn. 4846. 
Aristotle, ᾿Αθηναίων Πολιτεία, 1060. f., 156, ἢ), 
175a. f., 2240. f., 2690. 7, 334a. 7. 
Athenaeus, 300. 
Catullus, 7a. 7. 
Cicero, Epp. ad Att. 1., 128. 
Euripides, Antiope fragments, 123a, 7., 185a. b., 
232a., 401a. f. 
Bacchae, 127a. 
Electra, 127a. 
Herodas, 350a. f., 389b., 4820. 7. 
Horace, Odes ii. (11. 21—24), 139a. Καὶ 
ili. (8. 25—28), 14θα. 
iii. (24. 1—8), 14θα. 
iv. (18. 17—22), 141a. 
Carm. Saec. (25—23), 1410. 
Ep. i. (2. 31), 2780. 
Manilius, Astronomica, 381a. 7. 
Ovid, Heroides, 950. 7. 
Plautus, Rudens, 2060. 
Pliny, WV. ΗΠ. xxxv., 486a. 
empire, Roman, continuity of, 318d. 
enclities, accent of, in Latin, 405«. 
effect of, on accent, 3760. 
-endo, origin of, 297}. 
England (E. B.), notice of Schubert’s ed. of Ajax 
of Sophocles, 103a. 
Engyon = modern Gangi (‘), 4230. 
enim, in Virgil, 2116. 
enimvero, use of, in Livy, 326a. 
-ensis, adjectives in, derivation of, 2970. 
Ephemeris Epigraphica, noticed, 74a. f. 
Ephialtes and the Areopagus, 72a. 
Ephoros, the historian, 103. 
Epistle to the Hebrews, Westcott’s ed., noticed, 
18a. f. 
rhythmical transpositions in, 21a. 
epoch of Herodas, 457a. ὁ. 
Eretria, theatre excavated at, 2880. 
-es stems, instrumental -plural of, 2540. 
Etienne (E.), La langue francaise depuis les origines 
jusqw a la fin du αἵ siecle, noticed, 329a. b 
Eton Latin Grammar, by Rawlins and Inge, noticed, 
M20. fe 
Etyma Latina, by Wharton, noticed, 217a. f. 
etymology of Latin words, 263a. 7. 
use of, in philology, 220a. 
eu, in old Latin, 2650. 
Kuémeros, 102c. 
eurhythmy, in Greek metre, 321a. 
Euripides, allusive language in, 193a. 
Alcestis, Bayfield’s ed., noticed, 3870. 
Bacchae, emendation of, 127a. 
Electra, emendation of, 127a. 
and Phoenician Maidens, 62b. 
identification of the Antiope, 124a. 
MS. of the Antiope, 124. 
notes ou the <Antiope fragments, 
185a. b., 232a., 401a. 7. 
Ton, Verrall’s ed., noticed, 97a. ὃ. 
note on Scholia of Electra, 432a. 7. 
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Euripides, continwed— 
Wilamowitz- Moellendorff’s ed. of 
noticed, 461. 7. 
date of production of Heracles, 4650. 
treatment of legend of Heracles, 463). 
Evans (W. J.), note on Virgil den. x., 1284. 
exagmen = examen, 294 ὁ. 
exclamatory particles, in old Latin, 2650. 
Ex-eter = sca, 1296. 
exile of Juvenal, 279a. 
eximius, 299a. 


Heracles, 


fa, root = speak, 3000. 
fable, origin of in Greece and India, 212a. 7. 
among Jews, 213a. 
Fables of Aesop, Jacobs’ ed., noticed, 212a. f. 
Facsimites of Greek MSS. in Spain, by Graux, noticed, 
4196. f. 
Facsimilés des Manuscrits Grecs, noticed, 261a. f. 
Jacteon, 18a. 
Fairbanks (A.), notice of Bishop on verbal ad- 
jectives in Aeschylus, 630. 
Fair Cape, site of, 620. 
farcio and φράσσω, 4470. 
Fartus, 11}. 
JSastigium, origin of, 2530. 
Jé, root = make, 3000. 
Feci, 447a. 
féecundus, origin of, 3000. 
Fennell (C. A. M.), discussion of Brugmann’s 
theory of Ind.-Eur. Nasalis Sonans, 451a. 7. 
Ferguson, Aid to Greck at Sight, noticed, 2200. 
Ferrini (C.), translation of Respublica Atheniensiw, 
noticed, 465a. 7. 
Festa (N.), tract on Palaiphatos, noticed, 102a. 7. 
festivals, at Delos, intervals of, 2770. 
Festus and Nonius, notes on, 9a. f. 
fidius, 2990. 
jio for */ywio, 2990. 
Fierville (Ch.), ed. of Quintilian, noticed, 32a. /. 
fire-signals, in the Agamemnon, 269a. ὁ. 
Fisch (R.), Die Lateinischen Nomina Personalia 
auf -0, -onis, noticed, 610. 7. 
Flinders Petrie papyri, preliminary notice of, 350a. 7. 
Foerster (R.), essay on Physiognomia of Apuleius, 
noticed, 429). 
folk-lore, beast-tales in, 212a. 7. 
Fourth Gospel, hours of the day in, 245a. 7. 
translation of Hebrew in, 142a. 
fox, in beast-tales, 214a, 
Fowler( H. N.), notice of Pearson’s Mragments of 
Zeno and Cleanthes, 479a. 7. 
Fowler (W. W.), notice of Dyer’s Studies of the 
Gods in Greece, 470a. 7. 
notice of Frazer’s Golden Bough, 48a. 7. 
Fragments of Zeno and Cleanthes, by Pearson, noticed, 
479a. f. 
fragments of the Antiope, notes on, 123a. 7., 185a. b., 
232a., 401α. 7. 
France, classical teaching in, 209α. 
Frazer (J. G.), on swallows in the house, la. /., 
2300. 
Frazer (J. G.), The Golden Bough, noticed, 48a. 7. 
Freeman (E. A.), History of Sicily, noticed, 423a. 7. 
French books on Palaeography, noticed, 261α. 7. 
Friedrich (W.), ed. of Cicero's Opera Lhetorica, 
noticed, 475a. 7. 
frigus, origin of, 2530. 
Sunda, origin of, 300a. 
JSundito, derivation of, 264a. 
future, infinitive in -twrwm, 301a. ὁ. 
perfect subjunctive, in Latin, 175a. 
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G. 
8. = b, 448α. 
Gangi = Engyon (ἢ), 429}. : 
Gardner (E. A.), statement concerning theatre at 
Megalopolis, 2840. 
Garnett (R.), note on Antiope fragments, 185. 
Geldner (K. F.) and Pischel (R.), Vedische Studien, 
noticed, 43a. 7. 
Gelzer (H.), ed. of Georgii Cyprit Descriptio Orbis 
Romani, noticed, 328d. 
genders, names of in Greek, 216). 
General Epistles of St. James and St. Jude, edited by 
Plummer, noticed, 414a. 7. 
genitive, definition of, 59d. 
of pronouns in old Latin, 2640, 
Gennadios, emendations of <Atheniensiwm 
publica, 274a. 
Georges (Professor), Lexicon der Lateinischen Wort- 
formen, noticed, 4310. 
Georgii Cyprii Descriptio Orbis Romani, noticed, 
328d. 
Germany, early antiquities of, 75d. 7. 
antiquarian discoveries in 233)., 3900. 
gerund and gerundive, origin of, 296a. f. 
Geschichte der Byzantinische Litteratur, by Krum- 
bacher, noticed, 318a. /. 
Geschichte der Rim. Literatur, by Teuffel, noticed, 
42a. 7. 
Giesing, on Oedipus Rex, 62a. 
Giles (P.), notice of Henry’s Short Comparative 
Grammar for Greek and Latin, 387a. 
Glossary, Latin—Anglo-Saxon, noticed, 382a. f. 
glosses in manuscripts, 89. /. 
Gods in Greece, Studies of, by Dyer, noticed, 470a. 7. 
Goethe, on Aristotle’s definition of tragedy, 62a. 
Goetz (G.), ed. of Miles Gloriosus, noticed, 206a. f. 
Golden Bough, by Frazer, noticed, 48a. f. 
Gomperz on Ath. Resp., noticed, 333a. 7. 
tees (A.), notice of Verrall’s Zon of Euripides, 
97a. ὃ. 
Gospel, quotations from Old Testament in Fourth, 
lia. f.; 1420: f. 
Goyau (G.), Chronologie del Empire Romain, noticed, 
329a. 
Gracco-Eqguptian Bilingual Dedication, noticed, 770. 
Graevius (J. G.), account of his library, 365a. f. 
Grammar, Comparative, for Greek and Latin, by 
Henry, noticed, 387a. 
Eton Latin, by Rawlins and Inge, noticed, 
17 2a. 7. 
Grammarians, Latin, on accent, 373a. 
Grammatici Graeci Recogniti et Apparatu Critico 
Instructi, by Hilgard, noticed, 215a. 7. 
Graux (C.), Facsimiles of Greek MSS. in Spain, 
noticed, 419a. f. 
Graves (F P.), Burial Customs of Ancient Greeks, 
noticed, 451}. 
Greece, fables in, 212a. 
popular beliefs about swallows in, 10. 
antiquarian discoveries in, 236a., 340b., 4360. 
Studies of Gods in, by Dyer, noticed, 470a. f. 
Greek and Latin, some negative forms in, 378a. f. 
aorists, discussed, 446a, 7, 
cases and genders (names of), 2160, 
conditional sentences in, 397a. /. 
dialects, Meister’s work on, noticed, 63a. 
Grammarians, by Hilgard, noticed, 215a. ἡ 
Literature, History of, by Perry, noticed, 330a. f. 
literature, continuity of, 318a. 
lyric poetry, allusive language in, 1996, 7. 
Manuscripts in Italian libraries notes on, noticed, 
387b. 
metres, by Rossbach and Westphal, noticed, 
320a. 7. 
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Greek and Latin, continued— 
MSS. in Spain, facsimiles of, noticed, 419a. f. 
Palacography, by Wilcken, noticed, 417. 7. 
Pictures, drawn with Pen and Pencil, by Mahatty, 
noticed, 55a. 7. 
Pronunciation of, by Blass, noticed, 217a. ὃ. 
prose, under Early Empire, 31a. 
relative clauses, deliberative subjunctive in, 
302a. ὃ. 
spelling, 148. 
stage, Dorpfeld’s theory on, 97a. ἢ. 
theatre, Dorpfeld on, 298). 7. 
World under Roman Sway, by Mahaffy, noticed, 
56a. f. 
Griffith (F. Ll.), on a Graeco-Egyptian dedication, 
770. 
Gilbert, view of Pericles’ deposition, 165a. 
Gruppe, theory of the fable, compared with that of 
Jacobs, 2130. 
gurdonicus, 104a. 
Gwatkin (T.) and Shuckburgh (E. S.), ed. of 
Aeschines in Clesiphonta, noticed, 1495. 


iy 


Hadley (W. S.), notice of Bayfield’s Alcestis, 387). 
Hadrumetum, harbour at, 2810. 
harbours of Carthage, 2800. 7. ) 
Hardie (W. R.), on allusive language in Greek lyric 
poetry, 193a. 7. 
note on διαιτηταί, in Athenicnsiwim Lespublica, 
164a. ἢ. 
Hardy (E. G.), notice of Goyau’s Chronologie de 
? Empire liomain, 329a. 
notice of Weidner’s ed. of Juvenal, 385a. 7. 
notice of Liebenam’s History and Organization of 
Roman Collegia, 420a. 7. 
Hardy (E. G.), ed. of Plutarch’s Lives of Otho and 
Galba, noticed, 315a. /. 
Harper (C.), on ὁπαί of houses, 2310. 
Hart (S.), notice of Allen’s ed. of Annals of 
Tacitus, 58d. 
notice of Allen’s Short History of the Roman 
People, 59a. 
Haskins (C. E.), emendations in Ath. Lesp., 105 
foll. 
Haverfield (F.), note on Thucydides, 67a. 
note on tragic tribrachs, 670. 
notice of Kraner’s ed. of Caesar’s Gallic and Civil 
Wars, 58a. 
notice of Georgii Cyprii Descriptio Orbis Romani, 
328). 
translation of a passage of Hrechthews into Greck 
verse, 65a. 7. 
Haverfield (F.), Ephemeris Epigraphica, noticed, 
74α. 7. 
Headlam (C. E. S.), translation of a passage of 
Landor into Greek verse, 66a. /. 
Headlam (James W.), on constitution of Draco, 
1660. f., cf. 336a. ὃ. 
on use of hiatus in Athen. Respublica, 270a. 7. 
emendations in Ath. Resp., 105 foll. 
Headlam (Walter), notes on the Antiope fragments, 
185a. 
Headlam (Walter), Poems of Meleager, noticed, 26a. 7, 
Heberden (C. B.), notice of Rossbach and West- 
phal’s Greek Metres, 320a. f 
Hebrew, translation of the, in Fourth Gospel, 142a. 
Hebrews, Epistle to, Westcott’s ed. noticed, 18a. f. 
Heitland (W. E.), notice of Bauer's Siliws /talicus, 
36a. f. 
Hellenotamiae, 119}. 
hem, in old Latin, 2650. 


INDEX. 


Henry (V.), Short Comparative Grammar for Greek 
and Latin, Eng. ed., noticed, 387a. 
Heracleides of Clazomenae, στρατηγός at Athens, 
1226. 
Heracles, legend of, 463a. 
Heraclides Ponticus and Atheniensiwm Respublica, 
158a. 
Heraewm, site of, in Coreyra, 54a. 
Hercules, as a patron of literature, 433a. 
Herodas, poems of, 349. ὁ. 
emendations of, 350a. Κὶ 
epoch of, 457a. ὁ. 
additional fragments of, 480a. 
notes on, 3890., 483a. 7. 
similarity to Vergil and Catullus, 457. 
spelling of name, 483. 
Herodian, scholia of, 4130. 
Herodotus, Shuckburgh’s ed. of Book v., noticed, 
99a. f. 
Stein’s ed. of Book vii., noticed, 477a. ὃ. 
note on, 4346. 
Herveius Burgidolensis, commentator on LZypistle to 
the Hebrews, 20b. 
Herwerden (H. van), emendations in Ath. Resp., 
175 foll. 
Hessels (J. H.), ed. of An Highth Century Latin- 
Anglo-Saxon Glossary, noticed, 382a. f. 
Hesse, popular beliefs about swallows in, 2a. 
hiatus, in papyrus fragment of Phaedo, 454a. 
use of, in Atheniensiwm Respublica, 270a. 7. 
Hiberno-Saxon symbol for autem, 232b. 
Hicks (E. L.), emendations of Herodas, 350a. ἢ. 
Hicks (ΕΒ. D.), emendations in Ath. Resp., 105 
foll. 
Hild (J. A.), ed. of Seventh Satire of Jwvenal, noticed, 
429 ὁ. 
Hildgard (A.), Grammatict Graeci Recogniti et Ap- 
paratu Critico instructi, noticed, 215a. f. 
Hill (G. F.), note on Themistocles aud Areopagus, 
1690. 
emendations in Ath. Resp., 175 foll. 
Hime (M. C.), Zntroduction to the Latin Language, 
noticed, 59a. ὁ. 
hisce in Plautus, 1730. 
Hissarlik, antiquarian discoveries at, 188a. 
historians )(chronographers, in Byzantine literature, 
319d. ᾿ 
History of Byzantine Literature, by Krumbacher, 
noticed, 318a. 7. 
History of Greek Literature, by Perry, noticed 
330a. 7. 
History of Language, Principles of, by Paul, noticed, 
3870. 
History and Organization of Roman Collegia, by 
Liebenam, noticed, 420α. 7. 
History of Roman Literature, by Teuffel, noticed, 
42a. 7. 
History of the Roman People, by Allen, noticed, 59a. 
History of Sicily, by Freeman, noticed, 423a. f. 
Hobhouse (W.), on Mr. Torr’s review of Mahaffy’s 
Greek World under Koman Sway, 127a. 
Hoffmann (Fr.), ed. of Kraner’s Caesar’s Civil War, 
noticed, 58a. 
notice of Oehler’s Bilder-Atlas zu Caesar's Biichern de 
bello Gallico, 58b. 
Holden (H. A.), notice of Hardy’s ed. of Plutarch’s 
Lives of Otho and Galba, 315a. 7. 
Holden (H. A.), ed. of Xenophon’s Cyropaedia 
noticed, 478a. ὁ. 
Holm (A.), notice of Freeman’s History of Sicily, 
428α. 7. 
Homer, Autenrieth’s Worterbuch, noticed, 898α, 
Edward’s ed. of Iliad xxiii., noticed, 476a. 7. 
Homeric Scholia, noticed, 412a. ὁ. 
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Horace, notes on, 137a. f., 3370. 
*  Wickham’s ed. vol. ii., noticed, 169qa. 7. 
Horatiana, by A. Palmer, 139a. f. 
Hoskyns-Abrahall (J.), note on the upright stone 
at Kilmalkedar, 690. 
note on ‘Stanko,’ 129d. 
on a Carthaginian ambassador in a Greek in- 
scription, 2420, cf. 278. 
hospes, changes of, 960. 
hostis, early meaning of, 95a. αὶ 
hours of the day in Fourth Gospel, 245a. αὶ 
house, swallows in the, la. 7., 2300. f. 
Housman (A. E.), <Adversaria Orthographica, 
293a. f. 
emendations in Ath. Resp., 105 foll. 
(C.), ed. of Thucydides vi.—vii., noticed, 
22a. 7. 
Humphreys (M. W.), note on aorist participle, 
7a. ὃ. 
note on πολλοὶ καὶ ἄλλοι, 431a. 7. 
hybrids, Latin, notes on, 18a. ὦ. 
Hyginus, and myth of Antiope, 124a. 
Hymnen des Rigveda, by Oldenberg, noticed, 43a. f. 
Hypereides, MS. of, 157a. 


I, J. 


i, as an ablative termination, 1730. 

jackal, in beast-tales, 214a. 

Jackson, (H.), emendations of Herodas, 358. /. 
note on Atheniensiwm Respublica, 122b. 
emendations in Ath. Resp., 105 foll. 

Jacobs (J.), ed. of the Fables of Aesop, noticed, 

2120. 7. 

iambic trimeter, 1380. 
in Latin, 374a. 

James (M. R.), note on Antiope of Euripides, 232a. 

James (Saint), General Epistle of, by Plummer, 

noticed, 414a. 7. 
authenticity of, 414d. 

Japan, beliefs about swallows in, 2300. 

-icius, adjectives in, 263a. 

identification of Tisidium, 4330. 

Jeans (G. E.), notice of Tyrrell and Purser’s ed. of 

Cicero’s letters, 100a. f. 
on the danger of quoting from memory, 2790. 

Jebb (R. C.), ed. of Philoctetes, noticed, 147a. 7. 

ject, 447a. 

Jevons (F. B.), notice of Jacobs’ ed. of Aesop's 

Fables, 212a. f. 

Jews, origin of fables among, 213d. 

Iliad, notice of scholia on, 413a. 7. 

illius, pronunciation of, in old Latin, 2640. 

ima vox = νήτη χορδή, 1374. 

-ina-, as a suffix, 4530. 

India, fables in, 212a. 

Indian customs, compared with old Italian, 510. 

Indo-European nasalis sonans, Brugmann’s theory, 

discussed, 451la. 7. 
the existence of z in, 253a. 7. 

infinitive, Latin future in -turum, 901. ὃ. 
passive, in Latin, 198α. 7. 

Inge (W. R.) and Rawlins (F. H.), Zion Latin 

Grammar, noticed, 172a. 7. 

ingressive use of participle, 2490. 

inquilinus for *in-quelén-o-s, 297). 

Inscription, Deceleian and Attic Phratries 221. 7, 

inscriptions, discovered in Britain, 74a. 7. 
found at Chester, 485a. ὑ. 

instrumental plural of -es stems, 254), 
use of aorist participle, 4a. 
use of participle, 249¢ 

interead, 297a. 
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interjections, accent of, 4060. 
interpolations in Thucydides, 240. ; 
Introduction to the Latin Language, by Hime, noticed, 
59a. ὃ. 
-io, the meaning of nouns ending in, 610. 
-io-, derivations in, 299a. 
John, (St.), Gospel of, quotations from Old Testa- 
ment in, 142u. 7. 
hours of day in, 245a. 7. 
Ionisms in Atheniensium Respublica, 184). 
ipsius, pronunciation of, in old Latin, 2640. 
Ireland, popular beliefs about swallows in, 20. 
Tsaeus, use of ὑπὸ in, 2600. 
Islands of the Aegean, by Tozer, noticed, 237a. ἢ. 
Isocrates, Clarke’s ed. of Zvagoras, noticed, 4290. 
references to, in Atheniensium Respublica, 1606. 
use of ὑπὸ in, 260a. ὁ. 
Isthmus of Corinth, plan of cutting, 57a. 
istius, pronunciation of, in old Latin, 2640. 
Italy, antiquarian discoveries in, 233)., 340a. 0., 
435a. 
iacundus, 3000. 
Jude (Saint), General Epistle of, 
noticed, 414a. 7. 
-iwm, genitive plurals in, 173a. 
Juvenal, exile of, 279a. 
Lindsay’s ed. of Satires, noticed, 3260. /. 
note on Sat. xi., 485a. 
Satira Septima, Hild’s ed., noticed, 4290. 
Weidner’s ed., noticed, 385a. /. 
juvenis, as applied to Augustus, 210. 


by Plummer, 


KS 


Kaibel (G.) and Kiessling (A.), translation of Res- 
publica Atheniensiwm, noticed, 465a. 7. 
Kaibel (G.), ed. of Athenaeus, noticed, 29a. 7. 
Keene (C. H,), emendations in Electra of Kuripides, 
1270. 
note on scholia of Electra of Euripides, 432a. 7. 
Kiel (H.), ed. of Varro’s Les Rusticae, noticed, 


474a. 7. 
Kempf (C.), ed. of Valerius Maximus, noticed, 
428a. 7. 


Kenyon (F.G.), on additional fragments of Herodas, 
480a. f. 
notes on text of Atheniensium Respublica, 269a. 7. 
on recent literature of Atheniensium Respublica, 
332a. ἢ. 
Kenyon (F. G.), ed. of Aristotle’s Constitution of 
Athens, noticed, 155a, 7. 
translation of Resp. Ath., noticed, 465a. 7. 
ed. of Herodas, preliminary notice of, 349a. b. 
Kirkpatrick (F. A.), note on Latin Aorist Sub- 
junctive, 670. 
Kilmalkedar, stone found at, 69d. 
Kinnamos, 3190. 
Korkyraische Studien, by Schmidt, noticed, 53a. 7. 
Kraner (Fr.), ed. of Caesar’s Civil and Gallic Wars, 
noticed, 58a. 
Krumbacher (K.), History of Byzantine Literatwre, 
noticed, 318a. 7. 
Kynaston (H.), notice of Bousfield’s Latin Verse, 
104}. 


L. 


La langue francaise depuis les origines, jusqw a la 
Jin du XT, siecle, by Etienne, noticed, 329a. b. 
Lancashire, popular beliefs about swallows in, 2a. 
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Landor, translation of a passage into Greek Verse, 
66a. f. 
language, allusive, in Greek lyric poetry, 193a. 7. 
of Vedas, 48a. b. 
Language, Principles of History of, by Paul, noticed, 
3870. 
Latin accentuation, discussed, 373a. f., 402a. f. 
and Greek, some negative forms in, 378a. /. 
aorist subjunctive, note on, 67d. 
future infinitive in -twrwn, 301d. b. 
gerund and gerundive, origin of, 296q. 7. 
grammarians, unreliable character of, 373a. 
hybrids, notes on, 18a. ὦ. 
locative in, 199a. 
old, pronouns in, 2640. 
exclamatory particles in, 265d. 
passive infinitive, 198q. /. 
Latin Language, Introduction to, hy Hime, noticed, 
59a. ὃ. 4 
-Latin-—Anglo-Saxon Glossary, noticed, 382a. 7. 
Latin Grammar, Eton, by Rawlins and 
noticed, 172a. 7. 
Latin Pronunciation, by Peck, noticed, 60a. f. 
Latin Verse, by Bousfield, noticed, 1040. 
Leaf (W.), note on νερό, 338a. 
notice of Homeric Scholia, 412a. 7. 
Leevwen (J. van), emendations in Ath. Lesp., 224 
foll. 
Lesbia of Catullus=Clodia, 1010. 
Lesbos, antiquarian discoveries in, 129a. 
lekythos, Mr. Lloyd on, 486a. 
Leucon, and Athenians, 560. 
Lexicon der Lateinischen Wortformen, by Georges, 
noticed, 4310. 
library of J. G. Graevius, account of, 365. f. 
Liebenam (W.), Zur Geschichte und Organisation des 
romischen Vereinswesen, noticed, 420a. f. 
Lincoln, antiquarian discoveries at, 287a., 390a. 
Lindsay (W. M,), note on contraction of wutem 
in manuscripts, 129«. 
notes on Festus and Nonius, 9a. /. 
on Latin aecentuation, 373a. 7., 402a. /. 
Lindsay (T. B.), ed. of Juvenal, noticed, 3260. ΚΑ 
literature, Greek, continuity of, 318d. 
Literature, Byzantine, History of, by Krumbacher, 
noticed, 318a. Κὶ 
Literature, Greek, History of, by Perry, noticed, 
330a. ff. 
Literature, 
42a. 7. 
literary reminiscence in Greek Lyric poetry, 198α. 
Livy, Stephenson’s ed. of Book xxvii., noticed, 
266b. 
Whibley’s ed, of Book v., noticed, 325. 7. 
lixa, 100. 
Lloyd (W. W,), on the vase-painting ‘Alemene on 
the pyre,’ 2410. 7. 
on the ‘ Maemillan Lekythos,’ 48θα. 
locative, in Latin, 199a. 
in Sanskrit, 199a. 
Loci, position of women at, 4240, 
Loring (W.), note on κανθήλη, 66a. 
statement concerning theatre at Megalopolis, 
284}. 7. 
Luchs, on pronouns in old Latin, 264, 
Lucian, diction of, 310. 
Lucianus, translated into Latin Verse, 65a. ὁ. 
Lucilius, date of birth, 2790., ef. 338a. 
Lucretius, suicide of, 42a. 
Lupton (J. H,), notice of Diubner’s Sulpicius 
Severus, 105}. 
lyre, strings of, 187α. 
lyric poetry, Greek, allusive language in, 1938a. /. 
Lysias, use of ὑπὸ in, 260a. 


Inge, 


Teuffel’s History of Roman, noticed, 


Κ, 


x, confused with 4, 2530. 


-«a, perfects and aorists in, discussed, 44θα. 7. 


καθαιρεῖν = ‘to prove’ (7), 314a. 
κάθαρσις, in tragedy, 62a. 


καί, omitted in phrase πολλοὶ καὶ ἄλλοι, 431. 
κακοπράγμονας, in Atheniensium Respublica, 185a. 


κανθήλη, note on, 64. 

κασσίτερος, 76a. 

καταβιβαζειν, as grammatical term, 2160. 
καταφατίζω, 1230. 

κατέχειν, 1970. 

κίβισις, 2060. 


κληρωτήριον, in Atheniensium Respublica, 230). 


κοινὸν Δυαλέων, 2296. 

κόσμος Ξ-Ξ- ‘totality’ (ἢ), 416α. 
κρίβανος, conn. with carbo, 2ὅϑα. 
κρωβύλος, 1520. 

κυνάπαιδες, new word, 4146. 


κύριος, With participle in Aristotle, 2730. 


κυρίως, in Aristotle, 1846. 


A. 


λαθὼν ἐποίησε, sense of, 2480. 
λευκός, force of, 3370. 
λογισμός, in depreciatory sense, 1970. 


M. 


μανιάω, 1230. 
μάρτυς, meaning of, 210. 
μέγας, formation of, 454a. 


μέλλω, construction of in Aristotle, 185d. 


μεμψιμοιρία, 123a. 
μετεμψύχωσις, authority for, 1290. 
μετρονόμοι, number of, 120a. 


μὴ, instead of od in Dio Chrysostom, 31a, 


representing strong assurance, 149a, 
-ut, Aeolic verbs in, 2160. 
μοῖρα-ε: μέρος, 184}. 


μονοχίτων, in Atheniensium Lespublica, 230d. 


N. 


νέκταρ, derivation of, 3790. 
νεοπολῖται, at Athens, 2220., 338d. 
νερό, derivation of, 2326., 338a. 
νήδυμος, derivation of, 219d. 

νητή Xopdh=ima vox, 1374. 


νομοφυλακεῖν, in Atheniensiwm Respublica, 159a. 


veéduvos, derivation of, 3790. 


O. 


ὃ μὲν eis, in Atheniensium Respublica, 185a. 


© 


ὃ τῶν κρηνῶν ἐπιμελητής, 1630. 
οἱ ἐπὶ τὸ θεωρικόν, 1630. 

. οἶκοι, as division of phratry, 299, 
οἰκτίρω, spelling of, 148a. 
ὁμογάλακτες, sense of, 2220, 
ὁμολογῶ, constructions with, 2596. 
ὁμοφρονήσαντες, in Aristotle, 2720. 
omat, of Greek houses, 2310. 
ὀργεῶνες, sense of, 222b. 
ὅσαπερ ἐάν for ὅσαπερ ἄν, 123d. 
ὃς ἐάν for ὃς ἄν, 129}. 
ds μὲν... ὃς δὲ for 6 μὲν...ὃ δὲ, 3134. 
ὀστρακοφορία, 123«. 
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ὅτε μὲν.. ὅτε de, not in <Atheniensium Respublica 
᾽ yy, ᾽ 
185. 
οὐ μὴν ἀλλὰ, in Athenicnsium Respublicu, 2250. 
οὐχὶ, in Aristotle, 2722. 


Π. 


παρανήτη, 1370. 

παραστρατηγηθῆναι διὰ τῶν φίλων, 133d. 

παροργίζειν, in active, in Atheniensiwm Respublica, 
159a. 

παροργίσαντας, in Atheniensium Respublica, 230 a. 

παρυπάτη, 137d. 

παρωνύμιον, in Aristotle, 272b. 

παρώχλει, in Atheniensium Respublica, 229b. 

πέπομφα, formation of, 449a. 

περιορᾶν, with aorist participle, 5w. 

ποεῖν, Spelling of, 148a. 

ποιεῖσθαι περὶ πολλοῦ, in Aristotle, 2725. 

πολιτεῖαι, meaning of, 1190. 

πολλοὶ καὶ ἄλλοι, note on, 451. b. 

πολύσπλαγχνος, in St. James, 417a. 

wos, derivation of, 63a. 

που, ἴῃ quotations, 20a. 

πρὶν ἢ with infinitive, in Aristotle, 273. 

mpodavel(w, 123a. 

προδιασπείρω, in Atheniensium Respublica, 1230. 

προδραμεύω, in Atheniensium Respublica, 123a. 

προεδρικός, in Atheniensium Respublica, 123a. 

πρόεδροι, 152d. 

mpovata, form of, 152a. 

προπύλον, in Atheniensium Respublica, 159a., 272b. 

πρός, derivation of, 63a. 

προσαναζητέω, in Atheniensium Respublica, 128a. 

πρόσγονος, new word, 414a. 

προσέχω, absolute use of, 456a. 

πρόσνευσιν =a penchant, 1010. 

προσοργισθέντες, in Atheniensiwm Respublica, 1596. 

προσμεῖξαι, spelling of, 148a. 

προσπαραγίγνομαι, in Athentensium Respublica, 1286. 

προφέρειν, in Aristotle, 1840. 

πύλαι -Ξ- * channels,’ 2830. 


pis, analysis of, 2540. 


=. 


σέλινον, identification of, 3080. 

σιτικόν, in Atheniensium Respublica, 230d. 
oKapipos, connections of, 2596. 

σκηνή, meaning of, 97a. 

σπουδάζειν with infinitive, 185. 
στοχάζεσθαι, in Aristotle, 1840. 
orparhynua=‘a ruse,’ 1010. 

στρατηγοί, at Athens, 119a, 166. 
στρῶμα, note on, 590a. 

συναρέσκεσθαι, 1296. 

σφᾶς αὐτούς -- ἑαυτούς in Aristotle, 272d. 
σῴζω, spelling of, 148α. 


aN 


τὰ mpayyara= ‘fortune, position,’ 1846. 
ταμίας στρατιωτικῶν, 163a. 

τἄξις, 1670. 

ταρΐχος, 2530. 

τε καί, in Aristotle, 273a. 

τείσω, spelling of, 148. 
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-ros, verbals ending in, in Aeschylus, 630. 
τραχηλίζειν, 19}. 
τριακοντόριον, in Atheniensium Respublica, 123a. 


p ke 


ὑπάτη xopsh=summe vox, discussed, 137a. 
md, use of, in Aristophanes, 260d. 

in Thueydides and the Orators, 2605. 
imépopa, meaning of, la., cf. 2310. 


®, 


φ, in perfects, 449a. 

φέγγος, sense of, in Pindar, 194, 
φημί, with aorist infinitive, 5). 
φοίνιος, origin of, 300d. 

φράσσω and farcio, 4470. 

φρῆκα, 447. 

φρίξ, φοίσσω, etymology of, 2530. 


φυλοβασιλεῖς, in Atheniensium Respublica, 229a. 
number of, 428a. 

φυλοκρινεῖν, in Atheniensium Respublica, 229b. 

Φύσις, in Aristotle, 184a. 


X. 
χάριν, use of in Aristotle, 273a. 
χιλός, 254a. 
χιτών, derivation of, 2630. 
χρηστηριάζεσθαι, in Aristotle, 1840. 
χρόμος, in Pindar, 307a. ἡ 

we 


ψευδομαρτύρια, in Athenicnsium Respublica, 230d. 


2. 


ὡς ἄν, use of in Avistotle with participle, 2720. 
ὡς ἔπος εἰπεῖν, in Aristotle, 1850. 


Π1.--ΊΝ ῈΧ LOCORUM. 


Note.—References to the Orators are given by number of speech and section, to 
Aristotle by the paging of the Berlin edition, to Cicero by section, to Plato by Stephanus’ 
paging, to Plautus and Terence by the continuous numeration where such exists. It will 
materially assist subsequent readers of the ‘Review’ if contributors will in future 
conform as far as possible to this system. 





A. Aristophanes, continued— 
(759), 3090.; (11487.), 890., 3090.; (1229), 
Aelian :— 260a.; (1340), 309a.; (1658), 3090. 
Nat. An. x. (34), 1b., 2310. Eccles, (294), 456a. 
Vere πὰ. (43), W2bes i. (1) ἘΠ: 275a.5 Eq. (51), 260a. ; (318), 55a. ; (852), 260a.; (735), 


431b.; (1164), 260a. 
Lys. (26), 260a.; (825), 260a.; (3887 f.), 433a.; 
(423), 260a.; (1008), 260a. 


v. (17), 231a.; vi. (10), 1210.; viii. (16), 1580. ; 
xi. (9), 112b. 
Aeschines :— 


I [In Timarch.] (41), 3346.: (77), 151a.; (90), 
260b. ; (118), 224b.; III. [in Ctes.] (2), 152a.; 
(7), 150a., 2600.; (34), 1520.; (47), 121a.; 
(55), 152a.; (59), 31 4a, : (76), 152a.; (108), 
152a.; (118), 152b.; (120), 152b.; (123), 
152b.: (124), 151a.; (132), 152b., (150), 1520.; 
(154), 152b.; (166), 150a.; (187), 152b.; (207), 
260b.; (219), 151b.; (225), 153a.; (232), 2600.; 
(245), 1536.; XV. (19), 171a. 

Aeschylus :-— 

Agam. (272—307), 220a.; (324), 5a.; (557), 
388a.; (1020), 231a.; (1118, 1125, 1227), 
388a.; (1816—1329), 62a. 

Eum. (21), 152a.; (461), 177a. 

P.V. (213), 5a.; (471), 302a. 

Supp. (819—820), 388). ; (960), 481a.; (970), 
389a. 

Andocides :— 

I. [De Myst.] (13), 111α.; (19), 30., 5a.; (40), 
431b.; (53, 58), 5a.; (81), 1216.; (83), 1200.; 
(101), (103), 482a. 

Anecdota (Bekker), (p. 235, p. 278, p. 279), 120a. 

Anthol. Palat. v. 237, 1b.; vii. (741), 318a.; ix. 
(291), 318a.; x. (2), la., 2310.; (16,5 sq.), 3a.; 
xi. (74, 9), 4000. 

Antipho — 

II. [Tet. A.] (8.7), 260a. 

III. [ et. B] (a. 1), 2600.; (y. 1), 260d. 

VI. [De Chor.] (24), 482a.; (115, 21), 177a. 

Apuleius :— 
(p. 117. 1), (p. 122. 8), 4290. 
de Magia (10), 4330. 
Aristides :— 

Or. Il. (p. 203 D), 275a.; (p. 161 D), 275a.; 11. 
(860), Dind. (=IIJ. 278, 2 seg. Jebb.=III. 
460 Canter), 120}. 

Aristophanes :— 

Ach. (22), 315a.; (847), 185a.; (920—925), 

484, 


Aves (50), 267b.; (385), 80θα,; (484), 80θα,; 


Nub. (626), 122a. 

Plut. (674), 2290. ; (1083), 260qa. 

Ranae (98), 231a.; (140), 169a.; (484), 4a.; 
ἐν 267b.; (645), 252b.; (1128), 2510.; 
(1214), (1244), 260a.; (1433), 2780. 

Vesp. (699), 260a. 

Frag. (96), 149a. 


Aristotle :— 


Atheniensium Respublica [editio princeps], (p. 2), 
90a., 106a.; (1. 1), 225a.; 1. 4, 106a.; (1. 6), 
106a., 175a.; (1. 6), 274a.; p. 3 (1. 2), 1752.; 
(1. 4), 120a.; (1. 6), 106., 1200., 334a.; (1. 6), 
175b.: (1. 9), 106a., 175b., 2730. ; (1. 10), 2288. ; 
(1. 14), 106a., 184a., 269a., 2740.; (1. 15), 
223b.; p. 4 (1. 1), (Cap. 3), 120a.; (1. 2), 
175b.; p. 5 (1. 2), 224a., 2690., 2710.; (1. 8), 
106a., 274a.; ἂν 3, 4), 175b.; p. 6 (1. 4), 
106a.; (ll. 4, 6), 1759. ; (Il. 5—10), 106a.; 
(ll. 7, 9, 11, 16 and last line), 176a.; {1- 7), 
2710: 5 (1. 8), 1068.; (1. 9), 274a.; (1. 11), 
120a.; (I. 14), 1060.; (1. 17), 1060, 269. ; 
p. 7, 90a.; (1. 2), 119ὖ.; (1. 3), 2710., 272a.; 
(i 8), 95a. : Ὁ La) HA ele p. 9 (Il. 2, 3), 
9740.3 (1. 8), 184a.; (1. 10), 225a., (1. 11), 
279a.: p. 10, 223b.; (1. 2), 224a.; (1. 14), 
225a.; p. 11 (ll. 1, 8), 176a.; (1. 1), 1060.; (1. 
3), 224a.; (1. 3), 1060.; (1. 5), 107a.; (Il. 5— 

8), 225a. ἘΝ 6), 107a.; (1. 9), 2140.; (1. 12), 
107a.; p. 12 (1. 2), 107«.; ; (1. 4), 184a.; p. 18 
Ce 7), 176b., 184a., 225a.; (1. 10), 336. ; (1. 

11), 3360.; p. 14, 91b., 1200. ; ; (1. 2), 184a.; 
(1. 5), 107a., 176b., 225u. 3 " ἢ: BS); Loses ad: 

9), 272b.; (1. 14), 334c.; p. 15, Sai 158a. ; 
1. 5, 1070.; (1. 7), 177a. .Ι 10, 107b.; Ρ. 16, 
91a. ; (1. 4), 1070.; (1. 5), 274a.; (Il. 6, 12, 
17). 1116. (. 7). 1076. ; (1. 9), 2288. ; ἮΝ 11), 
107b.; (IL: a 12, 13, 15), 225u. ; Ἢ 12), 
184a.; (1. 13), (Cap. 6), 107 b., 272). 3 (1. er 
107b.; (1. ia) θα: ἢ: 11 ({ππϊὴν 1200. : (1. 
3) 158a. ; (il. 4, 5), 1200.; (1. 6), 2690. ; (last 
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Aristotle, continucd— 


p- 19 (ll. 1, 6), 1200.; (1 


line), 108a., 177a.; 
(1 8). 108α., 2745. 


2), 225a.; (1. 7), 184α.; 
(ll. 11, 12), More P. 20, 90a., 910. ; (1. 2), 
108α., 2255., WPAN 5.5} ‘1774. : a(S) 
108a. ; (1. 6), oe Ρ. 21, ΠΟΙ (1:2), 
272a.; (1. 4), 1770.; 22 (IL. 1, 2); 2690. ; 
p. 23 (I. 1), 272a.; (1. τῇ 229a.; (1. 6), 1770.3 
p. 24 (Π: 2, 3, 9, 10), 177b.; QL. 3, 10), 
YHA S (ik 3), Ἰθ8α., 225b.; (1. 4), 1080. 5 
ΠΣ 274i = 2500. (1: 8), 108a., 270a.; 
(1. 8), 225b.; (1. 10), 2250.; (last line) 108q. ; 
p- 25, 91a., 91b.; (1. 1), 1770.5 (1. 7), 1200. ; 
. 6), 108α.; (1. 8), 108α. ; p. 26 (1. 2), 108a. ; 
ΠΠ 2: 5:9) δήθ: (lees 8), 2250. ; ti 87.) 
169α.; (1. 7), 1089., 1900.; ((. 8), 1776.5 p. 
27, 90b., 91a. δὲ; 1200. ; (i. τ 1080., 272α.; 
(Il. 1, 7, 11, 12), 1770.; (1. 2), 2230.; (1. 11), 
1080. ; (1. 12), 108b., 2250. ; (1. τὰ 108b., 229a., 
(1. 14), 270a.; (last four lines), 1080. ; p. 28 (1. 
1), 109u., 120b., 2290. ; (Il. 2, 4, 5, 17), 2250.; 
(1. 7), 109. - (IL. 7,14,17), 1776. ; (1. 8),109z., 
rele (11, 12, 20), 109a.; (1. 13), τ (. 
mz) 184a. ; (1. 20), 1090. ; p- a 109a.; (1. 
14), 226a.; p. 30 (ll. 1, 6, 11, 12), 226a.; (1. 
Θ᾿] ]θὺς (IL. 7, 12), 1784. ; (1. = 109b.; (1. 
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196a;.3) (68). 1070... was (522) θθ ας: (6: <3); 
4316; ; (33), 6a. ; (84), 1976: ; (89) 1), 106a. ; 
(44. 1), 4816.; (58), 180a.; (73), 2600. ; vil. 
(25. 6), 4310. ; viii. (4), 2600. ; (53. 2), 4810. ; 
(57), 1976. ; (64. 3), (74. 3), (82. 1). (86. 3), (96. 4), 
4316. ; (90. 4), 118d. ; (97), 168a. ; (105. 2), 1962. 


Tibullus: ii. (6. 28), 174a. 


V. 


1 (LO ext: 1); 
1); 429025 -(7. 3), 42902; 
Vile (2. to) vale (9: 12), vals 


ΠΡ. Ὁ αν. ἡ δα 
v. (5. ext. 3), 429a. ; 
(2 ext. 10), 429a. 


Varro :— 


L. L. v. (3), 95b. : vii. (52), 2640. 

Res Rusticae i. (2. 9), (2. 27), 4746. ; (4. 5), 
475a.; 1 (30), (49. 2), 4740. ; (68), 3010. ; 
2 (1. 20), (4. 17), (9. 11), 3 (9. 7), 4740. ; 
3 (17. 2), 4750. 

Sat. Men. (256), 18a. ; (459), 960. 


Vergil :— 
Aeneid i. (59), 232a. ; (570), 2118. ; ii. (725-8), 
2946.5; ili. (483), 295a.; (510), 211a., 


(533), 211b. ; (684), 2110. ; (702), 337a. ; 
iv. (19, 32), 457a, ; (564), 8a. ; vi. (567-9), 
232a.; (567), 64a., 337a.; (704), 2110. ; 
(743), 186a.; (880, 881), 399a.; (882), 
212a. ; vii. (345), 8a. ; (386), 296d. ; (7O3- 
5), 294a. ; ix. (798), 8a. ; x. (1), 128q. ; xii. 
(489), 18θα, 

Eclog. 1 (28), 210a. ; (29), 210a. ; (43), (48), 
210a.; ii. (28, 30), 210a.; (52), 4830. ; 
iii. (27), 2106. ; iv. (11), 4840. ; v. (24f,, 56f,), 
40a. ; vi. (84, 37), 2100. ; x. (71), 2100. 

Georg. (i. (24), 484}. ; (77), 2100. ; (816-321), 
232a. ; (482), 387a. ; (500), 210a. ; 11. (93), 
211α. ; (285), 211a. ; (509), 5116. ; ii. (70), 
210}, ; (76), 211a. ; (116f.), 295. ; iv. (118), 
68a. ; (298), 475a. ; (489), 186¢. 
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X. Xenophon, continucd— 
ΘΙ τς (9... ΠΟΘ» (9. Ὁ)» Πήϑύε: (9: Oe) 
Xenophon :— δα, ; (4. 45): Τ᾽]: πῆ (ἘΠ 18), 5988; 
Anab. i. (8, 12), 4170. ; (9, 5), 2588. ; ii. (5. 1), v. (1. 36), 179a.; vi. (8. 11), 18δα. ; (5. 34), 
431b. ; iv. (8), 249}. ; (8, 11), 2580. 119. 
Cyr. i. (8. 8), 2490. - 11. (8. 16), 482. ; iv. Hipp. i. (18), 1162. 
(2. 28), 432a. ; (8. 18), 4310. Mem. i. (1. 18), 2680. ; ii. (6. 25), 30.5 iii. 
de Veet. iv. (2, 4, 6, 31), 2260. (7. 9), 456a. 


Hell. i. (4. 18-17), 258a. ; (7. 9), 122a. ; (7. 32), Oeconomikus vii. (20), 302a. 
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M. 


-m, in Indo-Germanic, 4510. 
Macan (R. W.), notice of Stein’s Herodotus, Book 
vii., 4770. ὃ. 
‘Macmillan lekythos,’ Mr. Lloyd on, 486a. 
Macrobius, on Latin accent, 3730). 
Magnesia, inscription discovered at, 1880. 
Mahaffy (J. P.), reply to Mr. Torr’s criticism, 
187α. 7. 
Mahaffy (J. P.), Greek Pictwres, noticed, 55a. 7. 
The Greek World under Roman Sway, noticed, 
56a. f. 
preliminary notice of Flinders Petrie Papyri, 
349. 
Manes, sense of, in Vergil, 18θα. 
Manilius, Ellis’ ed., noticed, 379«. 7. 
name of, diseussed, 3790. 
Mannhardt, account of, 49a. 
Manuel de Paléographie Latine ect Francaise, by 
Prou, noticed, 26la. ἢ 
Manuscripts :— 
Aristotle, ᾿Αθηναίων Πολιτεία, 69a. 7. 
Cicero, 475 ; see Schwenke. 
Dio Cassius, 28a. 
from library of Graevius, 369a. αὶ 
Ovid, Codex Parisinus, 92a. 
of Homeric Scholia in Geneva Library, 413a. 
Plato, papyrus fragment of Phacdo, 363a. 7., 
454a. ἢ. 
Pliny, letters in Tironian characters, 38a. ὁ. 
Quintilian, Codex Dusseldorpianus, traced, 33a. 
accretions in, 455a. 
adscripts in, 89a. ὁ. 
corruptions in, 400d. ὁ. 
in Paris, National Library, 261a. 
copyists of, 2620, 
spelling of, 2930. 
Manuscripts, Greek in Spain, facsimiles of, noticed, 
419a. 7. 
Marcellus, victories of, 2660. 
Marchant (E. C.), note on Thucydides, Book ii., 
1284. 
emendations in Ath. Resp., 105 foll. 
notice of Hude’s Thucydides, 22a. 7. 
notice of Sobolewski’s De praepositionwm usw 
Aristophaneo, 258a. f. 
on the deposition of Pericles, 165a. 7. 
Marindin (G. E.), note on Sophocles, Ajax, 1860. ; 
ef. 66D. 
emendations in Ath. Resp., 175 foll. 
note on Thucydides iv., 3890. 
Marindin (G. E.), on a passage of Sophocles, dis- 
cussed, 660. 
and Wayte (W.), new ed. of Smith’s Dictionary 
of Antiquities, noticed, 425a. 7. 
Marshall (J.), ed. of Xenophon’s Memorabilia, 
noticed, 4770. 
Martin, Saint, life of, by Sulpicius Severus, 1030. ἡ, 
martyrdoms, time of, 2470. 
Mayor (J. B.), note on Atheniensium Lespublica, 
1850. 
emendations in Ath. Resp., 105 foll., 175 foll. 
note on 768-- ἱμάτια, 69a. 
notice of Plummer’s St. James and St. Jude, 
414a. 7. 
on un-Aristotelian words and phrases in Athenien- 
sium Respublica, 122a. 7. 
Mayor (J. E. B.), notes on Atheniensium Respublica, 
120a. ff. 
emendations in Ath. Resp., 105 foll. 
note on Juvenal, Sat. xi., 485a. 
medius, 3000. 
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Megalopolis, antiquarian discoveries at, 129a. 
theatre at, 238). 7., 3440., 456a. 
statement of the excavators, 2840. 
Meister (R.), Zwin Eleischen Arkadischen und Kypris- 
chen Dialekte, noticed, 625. 
Melber (J.), ed. of Dio Cassius, noticed, 27a. 7. 
Meleager, Headlam’s translation of, noticed. 26a. 7. 
Menander, notes on fragments of, 399«. 7. 
menda, origin of, 300d. 
mendaxz, derivation of, 300d. 
Merriam (A. C.), on telegraphing among the Ancients, 
220a. ὃ., ef. 338a. ὃ. 
Merry (W. W.), ed. of Aves of Aristophanes, noticed, 
309a. ὁ. 
Messene, name of, 424a. 
metaphors in Greek lyric poetry, 193a. 7. 
‘metopé,’ found at Selinus, 2410. 
metre of the Rigveda hymns, 43a. 7. 
metres, Greek, by Rossbach and Westphal, noticed, 
320a. 7. 
Miles (E. H.), on the passive infinitive in Latin, 
198a. 7. 
Montague (A. P.), Selected Letters of Cicero, noticed, 
266a. ὁ. 
Monthly Record, 72a. f., 129a. f., 187a. f., 2330. 7., 
87a. f., 339a. f., 390a. f., 485a. 7. 
moods, names of in Greek, 2160. 
morata, sense of, 138d. 
Morgan (M. H.), notice of Lindsay’s Juvenal, 
3260. f. 
Morshead (E. D. A.), notice of Scott’s translation 
of Eelogues of Calpwrnius, 3276. 
Moschopulos, date of, 3060. 
Muecke (R.), ed. of Breitenbach’s Memorabilia of 
Xenophon, noticed, 4770. 
Miillenhoff (K.), Deutsche Altertumskunde, noticed, 
Uli 78 
Mulvany (C. M.), notes on Propertius, 433a. ὁ. 
mundus, derivation of, 300a. 
Murray (A. S.), notes on Herodas, 3890. 
emendations in Ath. Resp., 105 toll. 
Murray (A. T.), notice of Peck’s Suetonius, 38a. 7. 
Mykenae, antiquarian discoveries at, 730. 
myth in Plato’s Politicws, discussed, 4450. ἡ, 
of the Antiope, 124a. 
mythology in Rigveda, 47a. 


INE 


-n, accent of words ending in, 376a. 
narrative Greek, tenses used in, 267a. ὁ. 
ne, accent of, 403. 
in prohibition with present subjunctive, 1746. 
negative in composition, 3790. 
nasalis sonans, Brugmann’s theory of, discussed, 
451a. 7. : 
Naxos, date of siege, 1690. 
negative forms in Greek and Latin, 378d. 7. 
nempe, scausion of, 265a., 404a. 
Nero, plan of cutting through Isthmus of Corinth, 
57a. 
Nettleship (H.), notice of an Highth-Century 
Latin—Anglo-Saxon Glossary, 382a. 7. 
notice of Fisch’s Die Lateinischen Nomina 
Personalia auf -ο, -onis, 610. 
notice of Foerster on Physiognomia of Apuleius, 
429}. 
notice of Georges’ Lexicon der Lateinischen 
Wortformen, 4310. 
notice of Hild’s seventh satire of Juvenal, 4290. 
notice of Keil’s ed. of Varro’s Les Lusticac, 
4740. f. 
notice of Stowasser’s Dunkle Worter, 268a. 7. 
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Nettleship (H.) and Sandys (J. E.), ed. of Seyffert’s 
Dictionary of Classical Antiquities, noticed, 
384a. 7. 

neuter adjectives, used substantively, 205d. 

New Testament, use of tenses in, 2670. 

Newman (W. L.), notice of Kenyon’s ed. of 
Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens, 155a. 7. 

emendations of same, 105 foll. 

Nicholson (E, W. B.), notes on some fragments of 
Menander, 599α. 7. 

Nicklin (T.), emendations in Ath. 
foll. 

Nicole (J.), Scolies Genevoises de 0 Iliade, noticed, 
413a. 7. 

Nicomachean Ethics, Bywater’s ed., noticed, 153a. 7. 

-nd-, in Latin, origin of, 296a. f. 

Nikephoros Bryennios, Seger on, noticed, 630. 

-nio- changed to -wndo, 299a. 

Nixon (J. E.), notice of Hime’s Introduction to the 
Latin Language, 59a. b. 

-nn-, in Oscan corresponding to Latin -nd-, 2990. 

Noctes Manilianae, by Ellis, noticed, 379a. Καὶ 

nolo, derivation of, 378). 

non, derivation of, 378a. 

non, in surprised questions, 205d. 

non audes ? = ‘won't you ?’ 206a. 

non perinde, concise use of, in Suetonius, 40d. 

Nonius and Festus, notes on, 9a. αὶ 

Norfolk, beliefs about swallows in, 20. 

Notes oun Greek Manuscripts in Italian Libraries, by 
Allen, noticed, 3870. 

nouns, verbal in -on, 297d. 

novicius, derivation of, 263a. 

numbers, Greek names for, 2160. 

numerals, accent of, in Latin, 4070. 

nutrix, derivation of, 263a, 


Resp., 224 


O. 


-0, meaning of nouns ending in, 610. 
oak, as a sacred tree, 51a. 
obsecro, spelling of, 3230. 
Odyssey, notice of Scholia on, 4138a. 7. 
oe, pronunciation of, 600. 
Oehler, Bilder-Atlas zu Caesar's Biichern de bello 
Gailico, noticed, 58d. : 
Oeuvres de Virgile, Benoist’s ed., noticed, 208a. Καὶ 
Old Testament, quotations in the Fourth Gospel, 
Iie. 7.) 14220. 7. 
Oldenberg (H.), Die Hymnen des Rigveda, noticed, 
43a. f. 
omen, derivation of, 2630. 
Omont (H.), Mac-similés des Manuscrits Grees, noticed, 
261a. f. 
-On, verbal nouns in, 297}. 
-onio, as origin of gerund, 297}. 
orbus, with genitive, 2050. 
origin of fables in folklore, 213a. ὃ. 
of Hebrew quotations in Fourth Gospel, 1496. 7. 
of Latin gerund and gerundive, 296a, 7. 
oriundus, 298a. 
osteria, etymology of, 95a. 7. 
ostracism, account of, in Atheniensium Respublica, 
162d. , 
of Xanthippus, 2770. 
orthography, of papyrus fragment of Phaedo, 455d. 
remarks on, 293a. 7. 
Otto (Dr. A.), Roman Proverbs, noticed, 41a. f. 
Ovid, Codex Parisinus, 92a. 
notes on T'ristia, 279a., 484b. 7. 
Ovidiana, by Palmer, 92a. 7. 
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Ps 


p, dropped in French derivatives from Latin, 960. 
Page (T. E.), notice of Benoist’s Virgil. 208a. /. 
Palacography, Studies in, by De Vries, 38a. ὁ. 

some French books on, noticed, 261a. 7. 

Greek, by Wilcken, noticed, 417a. 7. 
Palaiphatos, De Incredibilibus, noticed, 102a. 7. 
Palmer (A.), Catulliana, 7a. f. 

Horatiana, 1390. 7. 

Ovidiana, 92a. f., cf. 2780. 

Palmer (E. J.), note on Plato, Republic, 278a. 

papyri, Flinders Petrie, preliminary notice of, 349. 

papyrus fragment of Phaedo, notes on, 363. /., 

454a. 7. 
rolls, described, 71a. 
of Aristotle, its bearing on textual criticism, 
89a. 7. 

Paris, MSS. from National Library of, 261a. 

parricida, derivation of, 219b., 264a. 

participle aorist, some uses of, 3a. f., 248a. b. 
aorist, used substantively, 5a. 
after περιορᾶν, 5a. 
instrumental use of, 249a. 
ingressive use of, 2490. 
non-priority of, 248. 

participles, ending in -tws, 110. 
of deponents in passive sense, 175d. 

particles, exclamatory, in old Latin, 265d. 

Passages for Translation at Sight, noticed, 2210. 

passive infinitive, in Latin, 198a. 7. 

pater patratus, 2190. 

Paton (W. R.), note on beacons, 3380. 
emendations in Ath. Resp., 105, 175, 224 foll. 
notes on Herodas, 438. ὁ. 
notice of Tozer’s Islands of the Aegean, 237a. 7. 
on the Deceleian Inscription and the Attic 

Phratries, 2216. 7. 
Paul (H.), Principles of the History of Language, 
noticed, 3870. 

Pearson (A, C.), notes on Herodas, 4830. 7. 
note on Pindar, 337a. 

Pearson (A. C.), Fragments of Zeno and Cleanthes, 

noticed, 479a. 7. 
Peck (H. T.), notice of Kempt’s ed. of Valerius 
Maximus, 428α. 7. 

Peck (H. T.), ed. of Suetonius, noticed, 38a. 7. 
Latin Pronunciation, noticed, 60a. f. 

pedibus ire in sententiam, 326a. 

Pelham (H. F.), notice of Hphemeris Evigraphica, 

74a. f. 

peltasts, first mention of, 1970. 

penultimate vowel, dropping of, 96d. 

perfect, and aorist tenses, confused, 31a. 
aspirated, 449a. 
force of in Epistle to the Hebrews, 20a. 
in connection with time, 2520. 
use of in translating from Greek, 268u. 0. 
Greek, in New Testament, 2670. 

perfects in -κα, 4460. 7. 

Pericles, deposition of, 165a. /. 

périnde, accent of, 406a. 

Perrin (B.), notice of Perry’s History of Greek 

Literature, 330d. 7. 
notice of Peskett’s ed. of Caesar’s B.C., Book i., 
324a. 7. ἥ 
Perry (Τ᾿. 5.), History of Greek Literature, noticed, 
3300. 7. 

Persephone, myth of, 520. 

persona, derivation of, 2630. 

Peskett (A. G.), ed. of Caesar’s B.C., Booki., noticed, 

324. ἢ. 
Petrarch, and Cicero’s Letters, 266a. 
Petrie (Flinders) Papyri, preliminary notice of, 349. 


INDEX. 


Phaedrus, fables of, 2120. 
Pheidon, measures of, 1080. 
Philo, arsenal of, 57a. 
Philochorus, and Atheniensium Respublica, 158a. 
on Athenian tribes, 222d. 
philological notes, 44θα. 7. 
philology, modern, 4620. 
technical symbolism in, 218a. 
phrases, unusual in Atheniensium Respublica, 1238a., 
1840. f., 272a. 7: 
Phratries, Attic and Deceleian Inscription, 221. 7. 
piacula, meaning of, in Vergil, 640. 
Pindar, allusive language in, 1930. 
echoes in, 3050. 
Nemean Odes, Bury’s ed., noticed, 305a. 7. 
note on Nem. ix., 9976. 
Pischel (R.) and Geldner (K. F.), Vedische Studien, 
noticed, 43a. 7. 
Pisistratus, length of reign, 162. 
view of, in Atheniensium Respublica, 162b. 
and cult of Dionysus, 473. 
Plaistowe (F- G.), notes on sonant Z, 253. 7. 
Plato, myth in Politicus, 445. f. 
notes on the papyrus fragment of the Phaedo, 
363a. f., 4540. 7. 
note on Republic, 278a. 
parallel between Politicus and Timaeus, 446a. 
reference to, in Atheniensiwm Respublica, 160b. 
Platt (A.), note on Atheniensium Respublica, 185d. 
emendations in same, 105, 175 foll. 
notes on Virgil, 337a. 
note on split totems in Egypt, 339«. ὦ. 
notice of Edwards’ ed. of liad xxiii., 476a. 7. 
Plautus, accent in, 374a. 
Goetz’s ed. of Miles Gloriosus, noticed, 206a. 7. 
Schoell’s ed. of Casina, noticed, 321a. 7. 
spelling in, 3230. 
Sonnenschein’s Rudens, noticed, 205a. 7. 
hybrids in, 18a. 
plerosque = muitos in Suetonius, 40a. 
Pliny, note on V.H., 486a. 
the elder, as a student, 247a. 
MS. of letters, 38a. 0. 
Plummer (A.), notice of Robinson’s Teats and 
Studies, 468a. 7. 
notice of Usener’s ed. of Theodorus and Cyril’s 
writings on Theodosius, 103a. 
Plummer (A.), General Epistles of St. James and St. 
Jude, noticed, 414a. 7. 
view on hours of the day in St. John, 246d. 
Plutarch, Hardy’s ed. of Lives of Otho and Galba, 
noticed, 315a. Κὶ 
list of collegia, 4200. 
on changes of Draco, 166)., ef. 336a. ὃ. 
relation to Tacitus, 315a. 
Themistocles, note on, 389b. 
transliteration of Latin words, 600. 
poetry, Greek lyric, metaphors and allusive language 
in, 1985. 7: 
Polemarch, origin of office, 224a. 
Pollard (A. W.), notice of Campbell’s translation of 
Aeschylus, 255a. 7. 
Pompeii, fresh discoveries at, 1870. 
Porphyrii Quoestionum Homericarum reliquiac, by 
Sehrader, noticed, 412a. ὁ. 
Porphyrion, on Horace, 171. 
Poste (E.), notes on Atheniensium Lespublica, 
3360. 
emendations in same, 224 foll. 
Poste (EH.), translation of Athenienstwm Respublica, 
noticed, 465a. 7. 
Postgate (J. P.), on Latin future infinitive in 
-turwum, 801a, ὁ. 
praedes vendere, 195). 
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prepositions, accent of, in Latin, 403. 
in Aristophanes, 258a. /f. ; also in Orators, 
2590. 7. 
present indicative, with future sense, 2050. 
Principles of the History of Langwage, by Paul, 
noticed, 3870. 
Priscian, on accent, 377b., 402a. 
procedure in Athenian arbitration, 1640. 
Procopius, and authorship of Secret History, 3190. 
pronouns, accent of, in Latin, 402a. 
in old Latin, 2640. 
Pronunciation, Latin, by Peck, noticed, 60a. 7. 
Pronunciation of Ancient Greck, by Blass, noticed, 
2174. ὃ. 
pronunciation, of pronouns in old Latin, 2646. 
propero, derivation of, 2630. 
Propertius, notes on, 433a, ὁ. 
property classification at Athens, 2230. 
property qualifications for office at Athens, 1670. 
prose, Greek, under early empire, 31a. 
prosody, and accent, 3740. 
prosperus, derivation of, 2630. 
Prou (M.), Manuel de Paléographie 
Francaise, noticed, 2614. 7. 
Proverbs, Roman, by Otto, noticed, 41a. 7. 
Purton (W. J.), translation of Blass’ Pronwneiation 
of Ancient Greek, noticed, 2176. ὁ. 
Purser (L. ©.) and Tyrrell (R. Y.), ed. of Cicero’s 
Letters, noticed, 100qa. 7, 
Pythagoras, and swallows, 2a., 231d. 
Pytheas, voyage of, 76a. 0. 


Latine et 


Q. 


quadraginta, 18b, accent of, 4070. 
quadriremes, when built, 119a. 
quantity of genitive of pronouns in old Latin, 
2640. 
quattwor, words compounded with, 180. 
quid istic? = ‘for ought I care,’ 206a. 
quinqueremes, when built, 119a. 
Quintilian, Fierville’s ed., noticed, 32a. 7. 
MSS. of, 32a. 
quotations from Classics in Homeric Scholia, 4146. 
from the Old Testament in the Fourth Gospel, 
lla. f., 1420. f. 
in ancient times, 3100. 


R. 


Ramsay (W. M.), notice of Bibliotheque des Mona- 
ments Figurés Grecs et Romains, 1916. 7. 
rare words in Atheniensium  Lespublica, 
1840. f., 229a. f., 272a. 7. 

Rawlins (F. H.) and Inge (W. 
Grammar, noticed, 172a. 7. 

recent literature on  <Athenicensiwin 
332a. f., 4650. 7. 

recto, in papyrus rolls, 71a. 

reduplication, in perfects, 450q. 

Regifugiwm, explained, 51a. 

Reinach (S.), Bibliotheque des Monuments Figures 
Grecs et Romains, Vol. 11., noticed, 1916. 7. 

relative clauses in Greek, deliberative subjunctive in, 
302a. ὃ. 

religion, character of Greek, 4730. 

rendering of Greek aorist and perfect into English, 
discussed, 2670. 7. 

res, accent of, 4050. ΄ 

res = ἱμάτια, 69a. 0b. 


123a., 
R.), ton Latin 


Respublica, 


respondere, 1710. 


Rex Nemorensis, 500. 
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Rhamnus, antiquarian discoveries at, 730. 
Rheims, discoveries at, 187. 
Rhode (B.), dissertation on the tunny, noticed, 
54a. 7. 
rhythm, in Demosthenes, 3110. 
rhythmical transpositions in Epistle to the Hebrews, 
21a. 
Richards (F. T.), emendations in Ath. Resp., 105 
foll. 
Richards (H.), notes on Atheniensium Respublica, 
122b., 184a. 7., 2246., 272a. 7. 
emendations in same, 105 foll., 175 foll., 224 
foll. 
on new words in Atheniensiwm Respublica, 
3380. 7. 
on recent literature on the Atheniensium Res- 
publica, 465a. ὃ. 
note on Virgil, Georgic i., 232a. 
note on Aristophanes, Ranae, 2780. 
note on Plutarch, Themistocles, 3890. 
note on Herodotus, 4340. 
notice of Bywater’s ed. of the Nicomachean 
Ethics, 153. 7. 
on Dorpfeld’s theory of the Greek stage, 97a. b. 
Richter, on exclamatory particles in old Latin, 
2θδα. ὃ. 
Ridgeway (W.), emendationsin Ath. Resp., 105 foll. 
Rigveda, two books on, noticed, 43a. 7. 
relation of, to other Vedas, 450. 
metres of, 49}. f. 
arrangements of, 45a. 
rite, Arician, explained, 500. 
Roberts (W. R.), notice of Otto’s Roman Pro- 
werbs, 41a. 7. 
Robinson (J. A.), 
noticed, 468a. 7. 
Roediger (M.), ed. of Miillenhoft’s Deutsche Altertwms- 
kunde, noticed, 75b. 7. 
Romagna, discoveries in the, 188. 
Roman Collegia, History of, by Liebenam, noticed, 
420a. 7. 
Roman Empire, continuity of, 3180. 
Roman Literature, Teuffel’s History of, noticed, 
42a. 7. 
Roman People, Short History of, by Allen, noticed, 
59a. 
Roman Proverbs, by Otto, noticed, 41a. 7. 
Romance languages, accent in, 374b., 4040. 
Romans, reckoning of the hours of day among, 
245d. 
Rome, antiquarian 
287a., 391a. 
Rossbach (A.) and 
noticed, 320a. f. 
rotundus, 298a. 
tubensohn (M.), ed. of Hpigrams of Crinagoras, 
noticed, 317a. f. 
Rushforth (G. Mc.N.), notice of Melber’s Dio 
Cassius, 27a. 7. 
on identification of Tisidium, 4330. 
Russia, popular beliefs about swallows in, 2a. 
Rutherford (W. G.), notes on the Antiope frag- 
ments, 123a, 7. 
on the bearing of the new papyrus on textual 
criticism, 89a. f. 
emendations in Ath. Resp., 105 foll., 175 foll. 


Studies, Vol. 1., 


Texts and 


discoveries at, 73a., 188a., 


Westphal (R.), Greek metres, 


Ss. 


8 final, 198b., 2650. 

Sabrinae Corolla, new ed. of, noticed, 430a, ὃ. 
sacrifice, in the Vedas, 47b. 

Sale (G. S.), notes on Horace, 137a. 7. 
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Salii, meaning of, 510. 

Sanday (Professor), on hours of the day in St. John, 
246a. 

Sandford (P.), 

4840. 7. 
note on Horace, 3370. 
Sandys (J. E.), notes on the dAntiope fragments, 
1850. 
notes on Atheniensium Respublica, 120d. 
emendations in same, 105 foll. 
notice of Bury’s Nemean 
305d. f. 
notice of Schmid’s Afticism of Dionysius, 31a. 7. 
notice of new ed. of Smith’s Dictionary of An- 
tiquities, 425a. 7. 
on the Hiberno-Saxon symbol for autem, 292}. 
on pronunciation of ‘ Suidas,’ 434a. 

Sandys (J. E.) and Nettleship (H.), ed. of Seyffert’s 
Dictionary of Classical Antiquities, noticed, 
584. 7. 

Sanskrit, locative in, 199α. 

sdtéllites, accent of, 407a. 

Sayce (A. H.), note on the inscribed whorl from 
Troy, 3890. 

Schmid (W.), Atticism of Dionysius, noticed, 31a. 7. 

Schmidt (B.), Korkyrdische Studien, noticed, 53a. ὁ. 

Schoell (F.), ed. of Casina of Plautus, noticed, 
321a. f. 

scholia on Electra of Euripides, 432a. 7. 

Scholia, Homeric, noticed, 412a. ὃ. 

Schubert (F.), ed. of Ajax of Sophocles, noticed, 
103a. 

Schrader (H.), Homeric Scholia, noticed, 412a. b. 

Schwabe (L.), ed. of Teuffel’s History of Roman 
Literature, noticed, 42a. 7. 

Schwenke (P.), Apparatus Criticus ad Cieeronis 
libros de Natura Deorum, 12a. f., 143a. f., 200a. f., 
302a. f., 408a. f., 458a. 7. 

Scolies Genevoises de lIliade, by Nicole, noticed, 
413a. 7. 

scortum, in Horace, 139a., 3370. 

Scoti, and Juvenal, 279a. 

Scotland, popular beliefs about swallows in, 20. 

Scott (E. J. L.), translation of Zclogues of Cal- 
purnius, noticed, 3270. 

seribere, derivation of, 253a. 

Seger (J.), Byzantinische Historiker, noticed, 63a. 

Selected Letters of Cicero, by Montague, noticed, 
2660. ὃ. 

Selinus, new ‘metope’ found at, 2410. 

Sellers (E.), notice of Curtius’ Die Stadtgeschichte 
von Athen, 486a. 7. 

Semites, and borrowing of fables, 215a. 

Septuagint, various readings, 1420. 

quotations in N.T., 110. 

sepulchral stones, found at Chester, 485a. ὁ. 

sequence of tenses, 1740. 

Seymour (T. D.), notice of Autenrieth’s Homeric 
dictionary, 328a. 

Seyffert (O.), Dictionary of Classical Antiquities, 
Eng. ed., noticed, 384. f. 

Short Comparative Grammar for Greck and Latin, 
noticed, 387a. 

Short History of the Roman People, by Allen, noticed, 
59a. 

Shuckburgh (E. S.), notice of Dakyns’ translation 
of Xenophon, 257a. 7. 

notice of Marshall’s ed. of Xenophon’s Memora- 
bilia, 4770. 

notice of Stone’s Xenophon’s Anabasis, Bk. iv., 
478). 

Shuckburgh (E. S.) and Gwatkin (T.), ed. of 
Aeschines’ Jn Ctesiphonta, noticed, 149a. 7. 

ed, of Herodotus, Book v., noticed, 99a. 7, 


notes on Ovid, Trist., 279a., 


Odes of Pindar, 


ΓΝΌΒΧ. 


si, with past tenses of subjunctive, 590. 

Sicily, antiquarian discoveries in, 236a. 

Sicily, History of, by Freeman, noticed, 423a. 7. 

Sidgwick (A.), note on Virgil, 64a. ὁ. 
notice of Jebb’s Philoctetes, 147a. ἢ. 
emendations in Ath. Resp., 105 foll. 

Sihler (E. G.), notice of Hilgard’s Greek Gramma- 

marians, 215a. 7. 

Sikans and Sikels, 4230. 

Silchester, antiquarian discoveries at, 72a. 

Silius Italicus, Bauer’s ed., noticed, 36a. 7. 

-sis of -ensis, origin of, 2970. 

Smith (C.), notice of An Early Graeco- Egyptian 

Bilingual Dedication, 770. 
notice of Aus der Anomia, 79a. 
Smith (H. B.), notice of Headlam’s Poems of 
Meleager, 26a. f. 

Smith (J. A.), emendations in Ath. Resp., 105 

foll. 

Smith (Dr. W.), notice of new ed. of Dictionary a 

Antiquities, 425a. 7. 
Smyth (H. W.), notice of Meister’s Zum Eleischen, 
Arkadischen und Kyprischen Dialekte, 626. 
Sobolewski (S.), De praepositionum usu Aristophaneo, 
noticed, 258a. 7. 

Solon, property classification of, 224a. 
reforms of, 72a. 
reforms in weights and measures, 1080. 

sonant Z, notes on, 253a. ἤ. 

Sonnenschein (ΒΕ. A.), notice of Ellis’ Woctes 

Manilianae, 379a. 7. 
notice of Rawlins 
Grammar, 172a. 7. 
notice of Schoell’s ed. of Casina of Plautus, 
321a. f. 
notice of Studemund’s Studien auf dem Gebicte 
des archaischen Lateins, 264a. f. 
Sonnenschein (E. A.), ed. of Rudens, 
205a. 7. 

Sophocles, allusive language in, 193a. 
conclusion of Oedipus Rex, 62a. 
deliberative construction in, 1480. 
Jebb’s ed. of Phéiloctetes, noticed, 147a. 7. 
Schubert’s ed. of Ajax, noticed, 103. 
note on T'rachiniae, 389a. 
notes on Ajax, 186)., 230d. ὃ. 

sordidus, sense of, 210a. 

Spain, facsimiles of Greek 

4190. 7. 

Spartian, note on, 68D. 

spelling, Greek, 148qa. 
of manuscripts, 2930. 
in Plautus, 3230. 

Spencer (F.), notice of Etienne’s La langue 

francaise depuis les origines jusqwa la jin du 
aie siecle, 329a. ὃ. 

split totems in ancient Egypt, 339a. ὁ. 

sponda, derivation of, 300d. 

Stadtgeschichte von Athen, by Curtius, 

486a. 7. 
stage, Greek, Dorpfeld’s theory on, 97a. ὁ. 
‘Stanko,’ note on, 1290. 
Stein (H.), ed. of Herodotus, Book. vii., noticed, 
4776. 7. 

Stephenson (H. M.), notice of Whibley’s ed. of 
Livy v., 325a. 7. 

Stephenson (H. M.), ed. of Livy xxvii., noticed, 
2660. 

Stewart (J. A.), emendations in Ath. Resp., 175 foll. 

Stowasser (J. M.), Dunkle Worter, noticed, 263a. 7. 

Strachan (J.), on etymology of ambulare, 377a. f. 

strings in tetrachord, 137a. 

Strong (ΗΕ. A.), note on exile of Juvenal, 279a, 
note on volpecula in Horace, 3370. | 


and Inge’s ton Latin 


noticed, 


MSS. in, noticed, 


noticed, 
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Strong (H. A.), translation of Paul’s Principles of 
the History of Language, noticed, 387. 
Studemund, Studien auf dem Gebiete des archaischen 
Lateins, noticed, 264a. 7. 
Studien auf dem Gebiete des archaischen Lateins, by 
Studemund’s pupils, noticed, 264a. /. 
Studies in Palaeography, by De Vries, noticed, 
38a. ὃ. 
Studies of the Gods in Greece, by Dyer, noticed, 
470a. 7. 
stuprum, derivation of, 2680. 
sibinde, accent of, 406a. 
subjunctive, deliberative, in Greek relative clauses, 
302a. ὁ 
with final conjunction after past tense in Aris- 
totle, 273a. 
future perfect in Latin, 175a. 
in Suetonius, 39a. ὁ. 
Latin aorist, note on, 670. 
substantival use of aorist participle, 5a. 
substantive verb, accent of, in Latin, 405a. 
Suetonius, favourite words of, 41a. 
Peck’s ed., noticed, 38a. 7. 
subjunctive in, 39a. ὁ. 
suffixes, accusative, 452a. 
‘ Suidas,’ pronunciation of, 434a. 
Sulpicii Severi Liber de vita Sancti Martini, ed. hy 
Diibner, noticed, 1030. 
summa vor = ὑπάτη χορδή, discussed, 137a. 
Summaries of Periodicals :— 
Academy, 800. 
American Journal of Philology, 133a., 438a. ὁ. 
Annuaire de la Soc. fr. de Numism., 1320., 
3450., 3940. 
Archaeological Journal, 3930. 
Archaolog. Jahrbuch, 3446., 4380. 
Athenische Mittheilungen, 285). 4380. 
Athenaeum, 80a. 
Antiquary, 9990. 


Berliner Philologische Wochenscrift, 2370., 
3930. 

Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, 2860., 
4370. 


Deutsche Litteraturzeitung, 3950. 

᾿Εφημερὶς ᾿Αρχαιολογική, 2860. 

Gazette Archeologique, 80a. 

Gazette des Beaux Arts, 286a., 4370. 

Hermathena, 133a. 

Jahrbiicher fiir Protestantische Theologie, 2892. 

Jahresbericht des Philog. Vereins zu Berlin, 
184α. f., 189b., 289a. b., 3450. b., 4880. 

Journal of Hellenic Studies, 3920. 

Journal of Philology, 189a. 

Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, 135)., 395a. 

Leipziger Studien, 82., 4400. 

Litterarisches Centralblatt, 439. 0. 

Mémoires de la Société de Linguistique, 2430. 
395a. 

Numismatic Chronicle, 132b., 3450., 3940. 

Neue Jahrb. fiir Phil. ἃ. Pidag., 81.0., 2420., 
346). 

Philologus, 81a. 

Revue Archéologique, 80)., 2860., 4370. 

Revue Numismatique, 133a., 345)., 394b., 4870. 

Rivista di Filologia e d’Istruzione classica, 242q., 
4896. 

Rivista italiana di Numismatica, 345d. 

Romische Mittheilungen, 345a., 3940. 

Theologische Quartalschrift, 1330. 

Wochenschrift f. Klas. Phil., 820. 7., 1900. 

Zeitschrift f. Numismatik, 1336., 2850, 3940., 
4870. 

Zeitschrift f. wissenschaftl. Theologie, 487a. f. 

superbus for *superbhwos, 2990. 
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supine in @, origin of, 3010. 
Swainson (J. H.), note on μετεμψύχωσις, 1290, 
swallows in the house, article on, 1a. /. 
popular beliefs about, 2a. 6., 2306. f. ; 

Swinburne, passage of Hrechtheus turned into Latin 

verse, 65a. f. 
symbol for autem in Hiberno-Saxon, 2320. 
syncopation in Latin and French, 960. 


dM 


Tacitus, Allen’s ed. of the Annals, noticed, 58d. 
relation to Plutarch, 315a. 
Tafeln zur dlteren Griechischen Palaeographie, by 
Wilcken, noticed, 417a. 7. 
talent, number of drachmae in, 109a. 
Talmud, fables in, 214d. 
Tarbell (F. B.), on deliberative subjunctive, in 
relative clauses in Greek, 302a. ὁ. 
on the ‘ House at Delos,’ 130a. /. 
Tatham (M. A.), notice of Stephenson’s Livy, Book 
XXvil., 2660. 
telegraphing among the Ancients, 220a. 0., 338a. b. 
tendo, etymology of, 297a. 
tenses, sequence of, 1740. 
Terence, accent in, 374a. 
terminology of the Greek grammarians, 2160. 
tetrachord, strings of, 137a. 
Teuffel (W. S.), History of Roman Literature, 
noticed, 42a. f. 
Texts and Studies, Vol. I., by Robinson, noticed, 
4θ8α. 7. 
textual criticism, and the new papyrus, 89a. 7. 
Thayer (J. H.), notice of Westcott’s Hypistle to the 
Hebrews, 18a. f. 
The Golden Bough, by Frazer, noticed, 48a, f. 
The Greck World under Roman Sway, by Mahaffy, 
noticed, 56a. 7. 
theatre, Greek, Dr. Dorpfield on, 238d. f/, 
at Megalopolis, 2850., 344b., 436a. 
Themistocles, and the Areopapagus, 72a., 157a., 
1690. 
Themistogenes, and the Anabasis, 257a. 
Theodorus, Zaudatio of Theodosius, noticed, 103a. 
Theodosius the grammarian, Jntroductory Ruiles 
noticed, 215d. 
Theological Monthly on Greek tenses, 2670. 
Theophrastus, and Atheniensium Respublica, 158a. 
Theorie der musischen Kiinste der Hellenen, by Ross- 
bach and Westphal, noticed, 320a. 7. 
Thomas (Ε΄. W.), on some Latin and Greek negative 
forms, 9786. f., cf. 434b., 4850, 
Thompson (D’Arcy W.), on ‘Swallows in the 
House,’ 2312. 
Thompson (E. M.), notice of some French books 
on Palaeography, 2610. 7. 
notice of Wilcken’s Greek Palacography, 417. f. 


notice of Graux’s Facsimiles of Greek Manu- ὦ 


scripts in Spain, 419a. 7. 
Thompson (E. S.), notes on Athenicnsium Respub- 
ἴα, 223b., 277a. 
emendations in same, 224 foll. 
note on the Draconian constitution, 336. ὃ. 
notice of Clarke’s ed, of Hvagoras of Isocrates, 
429}. 
Thorikos, inscription found at, 74a. 
antiquarian discoveries at, 2880. 
Thucydides, account of Perikles’ deposition, 165u. 
Hude’s ed., noticed, 22a. f. 
MSS. of, 225. 
interpolations in, 240. 
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Thucydides, continwed— 
notes on Book ii., 67a@., 128d. 
notes on Book iv., 195a. f,, 3890. 
use of ὑπὸ in, 260d. 
Thurber, Vocabulary to Homer’s Jliad, noticed, 
221. 
Thurneysen, theory on Z, 258a. 7. 
Thynnorum captura quanti fuerit apud veteres 
momenti, by Rhode, noticed, 54a. 7. 
Tibur, library at, 433. 
tides in Channel, Caesar’s account of, 58a. 
timeless uses of aorist, θα. 
‘Times,’ extract from, on Constitution of Athens, 
70a. 7. 
tin-mines, in Spain and Britain, 76a. 
Tironian symbols in a MS. of Pliny, 38a. ὃ. 
Tisias, referred to, in Pindar, 195a, 
Tisidium, identification of, 4330. 
tocullio, in Cicero, 18a. 
Torr (C.), note on Aristotle’s Athenicnsium Respub- 
lica, 119a. b., 2770. 
emendations in same, 105 foll. 
note on στρῶμα, 3904. 
notice of Mahafty’s Greek World wnder Roman 
Sway, 56a. 7. 
answer to Professor Mahaffy, 233a. ὁ. 
on the harbours of Carthage, 280a. 7. 
-los, adjectives in, 298a. 
tostus, derivation of, 2530. 
totemism, 520. 
totems, split, in Ancient Egypt, 339a. ὁ. 
Townson, view on the hours of the day in Fourth 
' Gospel, 245a. 7. 
Tozer (H, F,), notice of Mahafly’s Greek Pictures, 
BN, Is 
notice of Rhode on the tunnyfish, 54a. f. 
notice of Schmidt’s, Corcyrean Studies, 53a. f. 
Tozer (H. F.), Jslands of the Aegean, noticed, 
231m ἢ. ; 
tragedy, definition of, discussed, 62a., 4620. 
tragic tribrachs, note on, 670. 
translation of Aldrich’s 4 Petition into Greek Verse, 
ὅ91α. ὃ. 
of passage οἵ Landor into Greek Verse, 66a. f. 
of Aristotle, Atheniensium Respublica, noticed. 
465a. f. 
of Lelogwes of Calpurnius, by Scott, noticed, 
3270. 
Translation at sight, Passages for, noticed, 221d. 
transpositions, rhythmical, in Epistle to the Hebrews, 
21a. 
tribrachs, in tragedy, note on, 670. 
Triclinius, date of, 3060. 
*trifolium, accent of, 407a. 
trigintad, 297a. 
accent of, 4070. 
trigon, in Horace, 171. 
trimeter, iambic, in Latin, 3740. 
Troina, position of, 4230. 
Troy, the inscribed whorl from, 3890. 
tua istuce sunt =‘ you are another,’ 206a. 
tuditare, derivation of, 2630. 
twnica, derivation of, 2680. 
tunnyfish, Rhode’s dissertation on, noticed, 54a. 7. 
-turum, Latin future infinitive in, 301a. ἢ. 
-tws, participle ending in, 110. 
Tyrrell (R. Y.), notice of Goetz’s ed. of Miles 
Gloriosus, 2060. 7. 
notice of Merry’s ed. of Aves of Aristophanes, 
309d. ὁ. 
notice of Wickham’s Horace, Vol. II., 169a. /. 
emendations in Ath. Resp., 175 foll. 
Tyrrell (R. Y.) and Purser (L. C.), ed. of Cicero’s 
Letters, noticed, 100. Καὶ 


INDEX. 


U. 


-i, datives in, as origin of future infinitive, 301a. 
v represented by 8, 600. 
Valerius Maximus, Kempf’s ed., noticed, 4286. 7. 
Varro, Keil’s ed. of Res Rusticae, noticed, 474a. 7. 
Vedische Studien, by Geldner and Pischel, noticed, 
43a. f. 
vegetation-spirit, theory of, 490. 
Venetia, antiquarian discoveries at, 188a. 
ver, derivation of, 4510. 
verb, substantive, account of, 405a. 
verbs, compound, accent of, in Latin, 4076. 
verbal adjectives, in Aeschylus, 630. 
nouns in -on, 2970. 
verecor ut, 170d. 
Verona, antiquarian discoveries at, 2330, 
Verrall (A. W.), on the fire-signals in the Agaimem- 
non, 269a. ὃ. 
Verrall (A. W.), ed. of Zon of Euripides, noticed 
97a. ὃ. 
Verse, Latin, by Bousfield, noticed, 1040. 
verso, in papyrus rolls, 71a. 
viginti, accent of, 408a. 
violare, derivation of, 264a. 
Virgil, Benoist’s ed., noticed, 208a. 7. 
characteristics of Helogwes, 2080. 
commencement of day in, 128). 
French editions of, 209a. 
notes on Aeneid 11ϊ., vi., 5916. 
note on Aeneid vi., 232«. 
note on Aeneid vi., 1864. 
note on Georgie 1., 232d. 
Schwabe’s estimate of, 420. 
wmah, 48. 
Un-Aristotelian words in Atheniensium Respublica, 
1220. f., 1840. f., 2290. f., 272a. 7. 
uncial writing, date of, 4180. 
-undo-, derivation of, 297a. ἢ. 
Vocabulary to Homer's Iliad, by Thurber, noticed, 
2214. 
volpecula, in Horace, 3376. 
volvenda, 298a. 
Usener (H.), Der Heilige Theodosios, Schriften des 
Theodoros und Kyrillos, noticed, 103a. 
uses of aorist participle, 3a. 7., 248. 
ut qui, in Livy, 326d. 
Utica, harbour at, 2810. 
utraque, accent of, 3770. 
uxor = uoxor (ἢ, 293«a. 
spelling of, 2930. 


W. 


Walker (F. W.), philological notes by, 446a. /. 

Walters (H. B.), see Monthly Record. 

Wardale (J. W.), notes on Atheniensium Respublica, 
273d. 

Warr (G. C. W.), notice of Teuffel’s History of 
Roman Literature, 42a. f. 

Wayte (W.), notice of Westermann’s Demosthenes, 
24a. 7. 

Wayte (W.) and Marindin (G. E), new ed. of Smith’s 
Dictionary of Antiquities, noticed, 425a. 7. ; 
Wedd (N.), review of Wilamowitz-Moellendorff’s 

Herakles, 461a. 7. 
Weil (H.), emendations in Ath. Resp., 274. 
Weidner (A.), ed. of Juvenal, noticed, 385z. 7. 
Westermann (A.), ed. of Demosthenes, noticed, 24a. /. 
Westcott (B. F.), Lhe Episile to the Hebrews, noticed, 

18a. 7. 

on hours of the day in St. John, 246a. 

Westphal (R.) and Rossbach (A.), Greek metres, 

noticed, 320a. f. 
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Westphalia, popular beliefs about swallows in, 2a. 
Weymouth (Dr.), on the rendering into English of 
Greek aorist and perfect, 267a. f. 
Wharton (E. R.), Htyma Latina, noticed, 217a. 7. 
Wheeler (B. I.), notice of Blass’ Pronunciation of 
Ancient Greek, 217a. ὃ. 
Whibley (L.), notes on Atheniensiwm Respublica, 
1685. f. 
emendations in same, 175 foll. 
on authorship of <Atheniensiuin 
223a. ὃ. 
Whibley (L.), ed of Livy, Book v., noticed, 325a. 7. 
πῆς passages for translation at sight, noticed, 
2216. 
Whitelaw (R.), notes on Aias of Sophocles, 660., 
2300. b. 
note on Virgil, Aeneid, 186 a. 
on some uses of the aorist participle, 248a. ὁ. 
whorl, from Troy, 3890. 
Wickham (Εἰ. C.), ed. of Horace, Vol. 1)., noticed, 
169α. f. 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorti (U. v.), ed. of Herakles of 
Euripides, noticed, 461a. 7. 
Wilcken (U.), Greek Pala:sography, noticed, 417a. 7. 
Wilkins (A. S.), note on date of Lucilius, 338a: 
notice of Friedrich’s ed. of Cicero’s Opera Rhe- 
torica, 475a. f. 
notice of Seyflert’s Dictionary of Classical An- 
tiquities, 384a. 7. 
women, position of, at Locri, 4240. 
Worterbuch zu den Homerischen 
Autenrieth, noticed, 328«. 
Wright (J. H.), notice of Gwatkin and Shuck- 
burgh’s ed. of Aeschines in Ctesiphonta, 149a. 7. 
notice of Rubensohn’s ed. of Epigrams of 
Crinagoras, 317a. 7. 
writing, of MSS., 262. 
cursive, 418a. 
uncial, date of, 418d. 
Wyse (W.), notes on Athenivasium Kespublica, 1220. 
224a. b., 2740. f., 3350. 7. 
emendations in same, 105 foll., 224 foll. 


Republica, 


Gedichten, by 


X. 


Xanthippus, ostracism of, 2770. 

Xenophon, Dakyns’ translation of, noticed, 257a. 7. 
Holden’s ed. of Cyropacdia, noticed, 478. ὁ. 
Stone’s ed. of Anabasis, Book iv., noticed, 

478α. ὃ. 
Breitenbach’s ed. of Memorabilia, noticed, 4170. 
Marshall’s ed. of Memorabilia noticed, 4776. 
Dowdall’s ed. of Hellenica, Bk. i., noticed, 4780. 
zystict = athletes, 40b. 


Ng 


y, how called by Romans, 600. 
Yorkshire, beliefs about swallows in, 20. 


Z. 

Z, notes on, 253a. 7. 

Zamboni, and library of Graevius, 366a. 7. 

Zanklé, and Messene, 424α. 

Zante, antiquarian discoveries at, 486a. 

Zeno and Cleanthes, Fragments of, 
noticed, 479a. 7. 

Zeno, doctrines of, 479a. 

Zum Eleischen, Arkadischon und Kyprischen Dia- 
Iekte, noticed, 625. ᾿ 

Zur Geschichte wnd Organisation des Rémischen 
Vereinswesen, noticed, 420a. 7. 


by. Pearson, 


Il.—GREEK INDEX. 





A. 


Αθηναίων Πολιτεία, preliminary notice of, 69a. /. 
y. Aristotle. 

ἀναβιβάζειν, as grammatical term, 2160. 

ἄμιπποι, 1190. 

ἀντενέγραφον, in Atheniensium Respublica, 230d. 

ἄπωθεν, in Atheniensium Respublica, 229. 

ἀρσενικόν, 2160. 

ἀπόστασις, 168). 

ἀφέσιμος = ‘a holiday,’ 1230. 

&wres, in Pindar, 195a. 


B. 


B, representing Latin v, 600. 

n/Ba, 448a. 

βάλανος, in Atheniensium Respublica, 230a. 
βαφή, in Sophocles, 1860. 

βδέω, analysis of, 254. 

βούλει λάβωμαι, construction of, 1480. 
Bpiévs, analysis of, 2546. 


Us; 


y, confused with x, 2530. 

γεννῆται, 2210. 

γένος, changes in, at Athens, 2210. 
γέρρα, ineaning of, 315a. 


A. 


δαπανάω, in Thucydides, 195a. 

δέ with apodosis, in Aristotle, 273a. 
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Z. 


ζάθεος, in lyric poetry 195. 
ζευγίσιον, 1230. 


H. 


*fFos=Skt ya-vat, 3870. 
nea, form of, 4476. 


θεσμοί, 1670. 

θῆκα, form of, 447. 
θίασοι, at Athens, 2220. 
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SWALLOWS IN iit HOUSE. 


Speaking of spring, a poet in the 
Anthology (Anthol. Palat. x. 2) says :— 


non δὲ πλάσσει μὲν ὑπώροφα γυρὰ χελιδὼν 


cet 
OLKLa— 


which Mr. Mackail (Select Epigrams from the 
Greek Anthology, p. 198) translates: ‘ Now 
the swallow plasters her round houses under 
the eaves.’ To translate ὑπώροφα by ‘ under 
the eaves’ instead of ‘under the roof’ is 
natural for an English scholar and cannot 
be incorrect, since of course the eaves are 
part of the roof. Still 1 think that ὑπώροφα 
may have meant a good deal more than 
‘under the eaves.’ At the present day the 
houses of the Greek peasants have usually 
no glass in the windows, which are merely 
closed with wooden shutters at night ; and 
the rooms are unceiled, so that one has 
nothing but the rafters and the roof over- 
head. The windows being constantly open 
in the daytime, the swallows fly freely in and 
out the house, and build their nests among 
the rafters. In Laconia I observed this in 
more than one house where I slept. I have 
lain abed in the early morning and heard the 
twittering of the swallows and the whirr of 
their wings as they flew about overhead in 
the dark, before the shutters were opened. 
For of course till the shutters are opened 
the birds cannot get out, and towards day- 
break they grow restless, and flit twittering 
about the room. May it not have been much 
the same in antiquity? And does not this 
view sharpen the points of some references 
to swallows in ancient literature? Thus in 
another poem in the Anthology (Axthol. 
NO. XXXIX. VOL, V. 


Palat. v. 237) a passionate lover tosses about 
on his bed all night long ; at last, as the day 
is breaking, he drops asleep, only however to 
be wakened by the swallows twittering about 
him (ἀμφιπεριτρύζουσι χελιδόνες). He bids 
them cease chattering or go wail for Itylus 
on the mountains, that he may get a little 
sleep (βαιὸν ἵνα κνώσσοιμεν). The expression 
ἀμφιπεριτρύζουσι would hardly be appropriate 
if addressed to birds fluttering and twittering 
about the eaves outside the poet’s window ; 
but it is literally correct if the swallows 
were actually flying about the room. Simi- 
larly the poet who took Anacreon’s name 
upbraids the chattering swallows for waking 
him from dreams of love at the peep of 
dawn (Anacreontea 9, Bergk’s Poetaue lyrici 
Graeci,? ii. p. 1050). 

Again the expression of Aelian (Wat. An. 
x. 34) τιμᾶται δὲ ἣ χελιδὼν θεοῖς μυχίοις καὶ 
᾿Αφροδίτῃ, μυχίᾳ μέντοι καὶ ταύτῃ, seems to 
mean that the swallow is honoured by the 
gods of the inside of the house, which could 
hardly have been said if the bird only built 
its nest under the eaves. Once more 
Pythagoras said, ‘Do not receive a swallow 
in the house’ (χελιδόνα οἰκίᾳ μὴ δέχου, Jam- 
blichus, Adhort. ad philos. 21; Clemens 
Alexandr., Strom. v. 5 § 27, p. 660 ed. 
Potter ; Plutarch, Quaest. Conviv. viii. 7, 1). 
The words can only have had their full 
meaning if the birds were sometimes allowed 
to build their nests actually within the 
house. 

The modern Greek peasant, I was told, 
is glad when the swallows build in his house, 
for he thinks it lucky. It is reasonable to 
suppose that his ancestors were of the same 
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mind, for a like belief is still deeply rooted 
in the minds of European peasants and of 
some Asiatic peoples. In Germany and 
Austria the belief is very common. For 
example in the Tyrol the blessing of God is 
believed to rest on a house where swallows 
build their nests; and some people leave 
their windows open day and night that the 
birds may fly freely in and out (Zingerle, 
Sitten, Bréuche, und Meinungen des Tiroler 
Volkes,2 ὃ 743). In Bohemia swallows are 
had in high honour and people nail boards 
under the eaves to tempt the birds to build 
there (Grohmann, Aberglauben, &c., wus Boh- 
men und Miéhren, ὃ 491). Formerly in 
Westphalia on a day in spring when the re- 
turning swallows were looked for, the whole 
family, headed by the father, went to the 
gate to meet them, and threw wide the door 
of the barn that the swallows might fly in 
(Kuhn, Sagen Gebrduche und Meinungen aus 
Westfalen, ii. p. 71). In Hesse the arrival of 
the first swallow was signalled by a watch- 
man on a tower and then publicly announced 
by the magistrates (Wuttke, Der deutscher 
Volksaberglaube,2 § 159). In some parts of 
Lancashire it is thought a happy omen for 
a house when a swallow builds its nest 
about the house or the barn; and woe to 
the little boy who is rash enough to meddle 
with the birds (Harland and Wilkinson, 
Lancashire Folk-lore, p. 143). In Russia the 
same belief is current (Archiv fiir wissen- 
schaftliche Kunde von Russland, herausgeg. 
von Erman, vol. i. 1848, p. 628). The Vot- 
yaks in eastern Russia think (and German 
peasants agree with them) that if they killed 
a swallow their cattle would not thrive. 
They even build nests for the swallows 
(Max Buch, Die Wotyaken, p. 165). Evidence 
to the same effect might be given in handfuls ; 
I will content myself with mentioning that 
the same belief in the luckiness of a swallow 
building its nest under the roof is held by 
Chinese, Japanese, and the Minahassa of 
Celebes (Doolittle, Social life of the Chinese, 
ed. Paxton Hood, p. 572; H. C. St. John, 
Wild Coasts of Nipon, p. 117; Tijdschrift voor 
Nederlandsch Indié, iv. July 1870, p. 11). 

The famous ‘swallow-song,’ which in 
ancient Rhodes children sang from door to 
door, seems certainly to have been meant to 
welcome the heralds of the spring and invite 
them to take up their abode in the house. 
The children sang (Athenaeus, p. 360) : 


‘He has come, he has come, the swallow ! 
Happy seasons bringing, 

And happy years ! 

Open, open the door to the swallow !’ 


A similar custom is still observed in 
Greece. On the lst of March children go 
through the streets singing a spring carol 
and carrying a wooden swallow, which they 
keep turning constantly on a cylinder 
(Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie,* i. p. 
636). 

“ἢ it may be asked: If the ancients were 
so glad to see the swallow and so eager to 
welcome him to their homes, why did Pytha- 
goras forbid him the house 4 

Tt will not do to say that Pythagoras 
was a philosopher who set his face against 
popular superstitions. On the contrary the 
wise saws called ‘the symbols of Pythagoras’ 
are nothing but superstitious rules of con- 
duct such as are still quite familiar to 
Highland servants in Scotland, Ojebway 
Indians,and people of that sort (see Solk- 
lore, i. p. 145 sq.). May we then suppose 
that in regard to swallows Pythagoras 
for once deviated into sense? I fear not. 
In popular fancy the swallow has its dark 
as well as its bright side, and if Pythagoras 
shut his door against the bird, it was 
probably because he deemed it a creature of 
ill omen. Some of the ancients certainly 
thought that the swallow boded untimely 
death (Artemidorus, Onirocr. 66). In some 
parts of Germany it is held that where 
swallows build new nests, some one will die 
in that house within the year (Grimm, DZ. 
iii. p. 446). A poor woman in England, 
whose young daughter had just died, re- 
marked to a lady, ‘A swallow lit upon her 
shoulder, ma’am, a short time since, as she 
was walking home from church, and that is 
a sure sign of death’ (Dyer, Lnglish Folk-lore, 
p. 69). In Yorkshire if a swallow comes 
down the chimney, it is an omen of death ; 
and in Norfolk, if the swallows gather in 
great numbers about a house, some one in it 
will die and his soul will take flight with 
the swallows (Swainson, Folk-lore of British — 
Birds, p. 54). Archbishop Whately says 
that in Ireland the swallow is called ‘the 
devil’s bird’ by the common folk, who hold 
that every man has a certain hair on his head, 
which if a swallow can pick off, the man is 
certainly damned (Henderson, Folk-lore of 
the Northern Counties, p. 123). In some 
parts of Scotland the swallow is thought to 
have a drop of the deil’s blood in it, and in 
Caithness it is called ‘ witch hag’ (Swainson, 
l.c.). The Chewsurs of the Caucasus are of 
opinion that swallows and all other migra- 
tory birds bring sickness with them, and 
that certain precautions are needful to avert 
the baleful influence. The antidote for 
seeing the first swallow is a glass of wine 
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or a nip of brandy (G. Radde, Die Chews’- 
uren und ihr Land, p. 111 sq.). 

In conclusion it is hardly necessary to say 
that even if, as I have tried to show, in 
ancient as in modern Greece swallows may 
have been allowed to build their nests on 
the rafters inside the house, it would be 
absurd to suppose that they did not some- 
times build them under the eaves. If any 
proof that they did so were needed, we 


might quote the lines in the Anthology 
(Anthol. Palat. x. 16, 5 sq.), 


καὶ φιλόπαις ὑπὸ γεῖσα δόμους τεύξασα 
χελιδὼν 


ἔκγονα πηλοχύτοις ξεινοδοκεῖ θαλάμοις. 


‘The swallow builds her nest under the 
eaves’ We. 
J. G. FRAZER. 





ON SOME USES OF THE AORIST PARTICIPLE. 


In Thuc iv. 81 we have: αὐτὸν δὲ Βρασίδαν 
βουλόμενον μάλιστα Λακεδαιμόνιοι ἀπέστειλαν, 
προὐθυμήθησαν δὲ καὶ οἱ Χαλκιδῆς, ἄνδρα ἔν τε 
τῇ Ξπάρτῃ δοκοῦντα δραστήριον εἶναι ἐς τὰ πάντα 
καὶ ἐπειδὴ ἐξῆλθε πλείστου ἄξιον Λακεδαιμονίοις 
γενόμενον. τό τε γὰρ παραύτικα ἑαυτὸν παρασχὼν 
δίκαιον καὶ μέτριον ἐς τὰς πόλεις ἀπέστησε τὰ 
πολλά κ.οτ.λ. 

Dr. Rutherford’s treatment of the passage 
is hardly satisfactory. Considering γενόμενον 
Ξ- ὃς ὕστερον ἐγένετο a Solecism, he treats the 
words from ἄνδρα to γενόμενον as an ‘ adscript’ 
and omits them from the text. He does not 
seem to have observed that yap in the next 
sentence is then quite meaningless. The 
moderation of Brasidas and his consequent 
success, referring, as the words és τὰς πόλεις 
shew, to his conduct in Chalcidicé, cannot 
obviously be the reason either why the La- 
cedaemonians sent him thither on the first 
occasion, or why the Chalcidians wished him 
to come. ‘The supposed adscript must there- 
fore have formed part of the original text, 
unless changes even more considerable are 
to be made. The word γὰρ also forbids us 
to take ἐξῆλθε of his original start from 
Peloponnese, and πλείστου... γενόμενον of his 
rescue of Megara, as would otherwise be 
possible. Therefore γενόμενον cannot refer 
to time past to the verbs ἀπέστειλαν, προὐθυ- 
μήθησαν. It is simply one of the few instances 
of the rule that a purely attributive participle 
(i.e. a simple epithet, as distinct from one 
qualifying adverbially another verb) can be 
used without time-reference to the principal 
verb.. Professor Goodwin (Moods and Tenses 
§ 152) says ‘ An attributive aorist participle 
oceasionally refers to time absolutely past, 
without regard to the time of the verb’: he 
quotes (a) Her. vii. 62, (Ὁ) vii. 106, both 
quoted (with (6) vii. 164) by Professor Camp- 
bell in the Classical Review for November, 
but gives no Attic examples. As examples 
of the corresponding use of the present he 


gives (17. and 7. 141) τὴν viv Βοιωτίαν καλου- 
μένην ῴκησαν Thue. i. 12, and Dem. ix. 15 
where also viv is closely joined with the 
participle. It will I think be found that the 
usage is limited to the cases where the parti- 
ciple is wamistakeably attributive, i.e. where 
either we have the article as in (a), (c) or it 
stands with ἀνήρ or similar word in apposition 
asin (ὁ). Its attributive character is further 
emphasized, as a rule, by the addition, as in 
(a), of a contradicting adverb, ὁ.6. one shew- 
ing that the participle cannot have regard 
to the main verb. Thus in Thue. iv. 18 we 
have ὃ νῦν ὑμῖν καλῶς ἔχει πρὸς ἡμᾶς πρᾶξαι, 
καὶ μήποτε ὕστερον, ἢν ἄρα μὴ πιθόμενοι σφα- 
λῆτε, ἃ πολλὰ ἐνδέχεται, νομισθῆναι τύχῃ καὶ 
τὰ νῦν προχωρήσαντα κρατῆσαι, Where 
προχωρήσαντα cannot possibly be past to κρα- 
toa. Similarly Dem. xviii. (De Cor.) 171 
(285) (ἐβάδιζον av) of μετὰ ταῦτα τὰς pe 
γάλας ἐπιδόσεις ἐπιδόντες. Another example 
where the participle is substantival is found 
in Dem. xxi. (6. Midiam) 103 (547) τὸν 
TOVTO ποιήσαντ᾽ ἐμισθώσατο, where edd. 
read ποιήσοντ᾽ against authority of 3. Simi- 
larly in Andoc. Myst. 19.6 ἀπογράψας 
αὐτὸν Λυδὸς ἦν. Thusalso are to be explained 
the instances in WZ. and 7. 41, which Professor 
Goodwin explains as an exceptional use of 
the imperfect: but there is no analogy 
for this, since the ‘philosophic imperfect’ 
always conveys the notion of twrns out to be, 
was proved to be, or the like. An even more 
striking instance is Dem. xxi. (c. Midiam) 
178 (572) jv δ᾽ οὗτος ὃ τοῦ βελτίστου πατὴρ 
Χαρικλείδου, τοῦ ἄρξαντος. Chariclides, 
as the previous sentence shews, was archon 
at the time of the assault mentioned, and 
τοῦ ἄρξαντος must therefore mean ‘who was 
archon.’ Possibly the fact that the present 
dpxwv is used as a substantive may have 
influenced Dem. in his choice of tense. 
Buttmann quotes Xen. Memor. ii. 6. 25 καὶ 
ἄρξας ἀγαθόν τι move τὴν πατρίδα ata 
B 
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where however the participle is ‘ instru- 
mental’ and therefore not parallel. A 
striking instance of a futwre participle used 
without reference to the time of the main 
verb, where it is not even attributive, is 
Eur. Hee. 517 εἰπὲ, καίπερ οὐ λέξων φίλα, 
where however εἰπὲ may be considered as 
having necessarily a present reference, owing 
to imperatival notion. The passage in Thue. 
iv. 81 substitutes ἀνὴρ with par a for the 
article with participle as in //. 6. : and this 
substitution is almost regular with proper 
names, when reference is made to general 
qualities, and not particular acts. 

All such instances must be carefully 
distinguished from the ‘timeless’ uses of 
the aor. part., which may be tabulated as 
follows :— 

(1) The instrwmental aor. part. Mr. 
Monro (H. G. 77) defines it as expressing 
‘exact coincidence with the action of the 
principal verb.’ Such coincidence cannot 
however be one merely of time, but the 
participle defines the manner, instrument or 
essential circumstances of the action, corre- 
sponding to the uses of the instrumental 
case. In Homer examples are extremely 
common: almost every book will furnish 
several—e.g. II. 856 πταμένη βεβήκει, In its 
flight, B. 269 ἀχρεῖον ἰδών, A. 508 κέκλετ᾽ 
avoas. In Δ. 112 καὶ τὸ μὲν εὖ κατέθηκε 
τανυσσάμενος ποτὶ γαίῃ | ἀγκλίνας we have a 
temporal participle τανυσσάμενος qualifying 
κατέθηκε, yet itself qualified by the instru- 
mental dyxAivas. But they are far from 
uncommon in Attic, both verse and prose— 
6.9. (i.) Soph. Ant. 171 ὦλοντο παίσαντές τε 
(a probable but not absolutely 
certain instance) : (ii.) Eur. Med, 1030 ἄλλως 
δ᾽ ἐμόχθουν καὶ κατεξάνθην πόνοις | στερρὰς 
ἐνεγκουσ᾽ ἐν τόκοις ἀλγηδόνας : (111.) Ar. Ran. 
484 δείσασα γὰρ καθείρπυσεν : (iv.) Thue. 1. 
78 ἀντελπίσαντες ἄλλα ἐπλήρωσαν τὴν χρείαν : 
(v.) iv. 92. 7 ὧν χρὴ μνησθέντας...πιστεύσαντας 
δὲ... ὁμόσε χωρῆσαι, ἰ.6. in the confident belief : 
(vi.) 11, 22. 5 ἣ πεσοῦσα (by its fall) ψόφον 
ἐποίησε. : (vii) Dem. xx. (c. Leptinem) 70 
(47 18) ἡγοῦντο yap οὐ μικρὰν τυραννίδα, καὶ τοῦτον 
τὴν Λακεδαιμονίων ἀρχὴν καταλύσαντα πεπαυ- 
κέναι : (ν111.) xix, (de FL.) 50 (356) τούτοις 
παραδοῦναι γέγραφε τὸ ἱερὸν γράψας τοῖς "Ap- 
φικτύοσιν παραδοῦναι: (ix.) xvili. (de Cor.) 
58 (244) τὸ δὲ μὴ προσγράψαντα... κελεῦσαι. 
Plato has γελάσας ἔφη, μειδιάσας ἔφη fre- 
quently (‘said with a laugh, a smile,’ as dis- 
tinct from μειδιῶν ἔφη = said while smiling): 
(x.) Phaedo 117 A οὐδὲν yap οἶμαι κερδαίνειν 
ὀλίγον ὕστερον πιών : (xi.) Kur. Or. 104 δὸς 
λύσασα, and similarly in Il. 655, 926 : (xii.) 
Thue. i. 71 βοηθήσατε κατὰ a ἐσβαλόντες. 
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Other exx. are given by Professor Goodwin 
(M. and T. 150), Madvig ὃ 183 rem. 2. 
Instances iv. v. ix. x. x1. seem to shew that 
the restriction of the usage to the ‘action of 
a verb of past time’ is incorrect: ἐπλήρωσαν 
in iv. is clearly gnomic. On the other hand 
vil. vill. x. shew that no aorist attraction is 
necessarily at work. Usually the main verb 
is, if not past, an aorist, but x. shews that 
this is not always the case. Even if in this 
passage we adopt the v. ὦ. κερδανεῖν, and thus 
(treating ἔφη as aorist) bring all these in- 
stances into conformity with Dr. Wheeler’s 
rule with regard to τυγχάνω, φθάνω, λανθάνω, 
that ‘the aorist participle, when combined 
with the present or imperfect, cannot coincide 
with the verb in time’ (7. and 7. 146), we 
cannot thus deal with Pl. Kep. 367 B ὡς 
δύναμαι μάλιστα κατατείνας λέγω. 

The usage of the quasi-auxiliaries φθάνω, 
τυγχάνω, AavOavw, Where either verb may be 
in aor, part. (but only usuaily where the 
other is also aor.); of the aor. part. with 
οἴχομαι ; and of ἀνύσας, are merely special 
cases of the general rule. 

Many participles which appear at first 
sight to be instrumental, or which appear 
even to be exceptional uses of the aorist ina 
vague present sense, turn out on examination 
to be (certainly or possibly) instances of the 
‘culminating’ sense of the aorist (Hom. Gr. 
75, 78), eg. B. 772 xetr ἀπομηνίσας. This 
may be the case with the Platonic κατατείνας 
quoted above, bnt probably not. 

Two passages have been (I think) mistaken 
by eminent scholars, through neglect of this 
usage. In Solon’s Elegy, apud Dem. xix. 
(Ff. 1.) 255 (423), we have τῷ δὲ χρόνῳ 
πάντως AO ἀποτισαμένη. AO is here gnomic 
and Shilleto ‘threw it out as a query,’ 
that ἦλθ᾽ ἀποτισαμένη = ἦλθε καὶ ἀπετίσατο. 
The participle is of course instrumental 
and the sense ‘comes in vengeance’ gives just 
what is required. The other instance is more 
difficult. In Soph. 0.C. 716 ἁ δ᾽ εὐήρετμος 
ἔκπαγλ᾽ ἁλία χερσὶ παραπτομένα πλάτα | 
θρώσκει Professor Jebb says of παραπτομένα, 
‘if from παραπέτομαι it could be only aorist, 
which the sense excludes.’ He therefore 
takes it from παράπτω closely with χερσὶ and 
translates ‘apt to men’s hands.’ But the 
present is singularly out of place: an oar 
does not, or should not, move while being 
grasped by the hand: nor is there any 
special point in the tense, if we take zapa- 
πτομένα as imperfect : whatis required is aorist 
or (better) perfect. On the other hand zapa- 
πτομένα from παραπέτομαι is absolutely right 
if taken as instrumental with θρώσκει : ‘leaps 
in its flight past’ describes exactly what an 
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oar does, from the point of view of those on 
board. 

2) The aorist participle is used sub- 
stantivally with the article without any past 
sense, giving the idea of the agent, as the 
aor. inf. gives the idea of the action, in its 
simplest form. Thus in Thuc. i. 69 we have 
od yap 6 δουλωσάμενος, ἀλλ᾽ ὃ δυνάμενος 
μὲν παῦσαι περιορῶν δὲ, ἀληθέστερον αὐτὸ δρᾷ : 
and in Aesch. P. V. 213 δόλῳ δὲ τοὺ ς ὑ περ- 
σχόντας κρατεῖν. In the former passage 
the aphoristic character of the sentence for- 
bids us to interpret ὃ δουλωσάμενος = he who 
has enslaved us. In the second such an 
interpretation, though possible, is not likely : 
τοὺς ὑπερσχόντας = the victors. Perhaps 7 
τεκοῦσα etc. really belong to this class, though 
the meaning of the word makes the temporal 
sense necessarily possiblein all cases. Possibly 
also Aesch. Ag. 324 τῶν ἁλόντων καὶ κρατη- 
σάντων. 

The instances quoted above as illustrative 
of Thue. iv. 81 may most of them be classed 
under this head: and such ambiguity is 
necessary in nearly all instances where the 
main verb is not gnomic or future ; in all 
other cases ‘the murderer’ is necessarily 
also ‘he who has killed.’ This ambiguity 
is only absent (a) where ἀνὴρ is used, (6) in 
such cases as Dem. xxi. 178, where the 
present participle is in common use as a sub- 
stantive. But it seems best to treat the 
participle as past in all cases where this is 
possible, though in cases like Andoc. Myst. 
19 (where no qualifying object or adverb is 
present) the ‘substantival’ view is almost 
equally probable. 

(3) After περιορᾶν and similar verbs the 
participle may stand in the aorist without 
reference to past time, corresponding to the 
prolative use of the aor. inf. To the exx. 
given in M. and 7. 148, 885 may be added 
Andoc. Myst. 53 ἐκείνους ἀποθανόντας ἀδίκως 
περιιδεῖν, DS περιιδεῖν ἀπολόμενον Kal τὸν 
κηδεστήν. 

(4) Professor Goodwin includes ὁρᾶν under 
the same rule. But the cases are not quite 
parallel, since περιορᾶν has an acquired 
prolative force, corresponding in sense to 
eav, which is normally quite absent in the 
simple verb. No convincing example is 
quoted to shew this ‘timeless’ force where 
the sense of ‘allow’ is absent. In Z. 284 
κεῖνον ἴδοιμι κατελθόντα may equally well 
mean ‘see that he has gone down’ and 
similarly in Plat. Rep. 553 A. This ambi- 
guity is almost, if not quite, inevitable, the 
meaning of the aor. part., on Professor 
Goodwin's view, being only suitable where it 
is open to us to consider it a past tense. On 


general grounds there seems no reason for 
separating ὁρᾶν with aor. from ἐπίσταμαι with 
aor.: in Soph. Ant. 476, 477 we have them 
in successive lines, and if one aor. is temporal 
the other must also be so. Nor is any use 
of inf. possible prolatively after ὁρᾶν (except 
= allow) on analogy of which the tense 
could be explained. The distinction (easiest 
to see in English in the present) between 
seeing a thing while it happens and seeing that 
a thing happens is rather a nice one and I 
can hardly believe that the Greeks had two 
sets of usages to correspond, though the 
double constructions of ἀκούω, πυνθάνομαι, 
αἰσθάνομαι (M. and T. 886) support this 
view. These verbs, however, are not on the 
same footing. Though, as stated above, one 
cannot see that a thing is happening without 
seeing it while it happens, the same is not 
true of hearing or perceiving in a more 
general sense. Nor is the distinction in the 
aorist really easier, though in one sense it is 
a past tense, and in the other not ; though 
1 saw him die is not equivalent to 7 saw that 
he had died, yet the latter can be said wher- 
ever the former is possible. The non-tem- 
poral character of the aor. after ἀκούω is 
placed beyond question by examples like 
Soph. 0.C. 1645, τοσαῦτα φωνήσαντος 
εἰσηκούσαμεν. But certain instances are 
hardly possible where the gen. denotes thing 
heard about not person heard from. Thus 
οἶμαί σε οὐκ ἂν φάναι γενομένου ποτὲ ἐν σαυτῷ 
τοῦ τοιούτου αἰσθέσθαι, Plat. Rep. 440 B, 
may mean ‘never perceived such a thing as 
having happened in yourself,’ though the other 
is perhaps the more natural interpretation. 
In fact no examples that I have seen prove 
this non-temporal usage for Attic prose at 
all, though there is no reason whatever for 
questioning it in Homer and the Tragedians. 
Indeed in Homer it is probable that the aor. 
after ὁρᾶν is normally non-temporal. In 
Homer the aor. inf. is similarly used after 
φημὶ, not as a past tense, e.g. B. 171, φημὶ 
τελευτηθῆναι. ἅπαντα = I state the accomplish- 
ment of all, where the accomplishment is, as 
a matter of fact, future. If no instances of 
the non-temporal aor. are found in Prose, 
those in Tragedy should be regarded as 
‘Homericisms’ or (less probably) survivals 
of pre-Attic syntax. 

(5) In Homer we get a few instances of 
the aor. part. used quite ‘timelessly’ in an 
attributive sense, chiefly in fixed phrases : e.g. 
περιπλομένου ἐνιαυτοῦ as in A 248, οἱ μὲν 
δυσομένου Ὑπερίονος a 24, and with preposi- 
tions as és ἠέλιον καταδύντα, ἅμα δ᾽ ἠελίῳ 
καταδύντι. Professor Goodwin (W/Z. and 7. 
149, 829 6.) would extend this usage to 
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Attic: ‘the aor. part. loses its reference 
to past time also in the peculiar construction 
in which the participle with its noun has the 
force of the infinitive with its subject.’ 
Classen in his excursus on Thue. iv. 63. 2 
raises the question why it is that Greek con- 
structions of the post wrbem conditam type 
are so rare. I believe the answer to be this: 
in Attic Greek, both in verse and prose, such 
constructions are only possible where the noun 
could stand alone with the preposition with the 
same, or virtually the same, meaning ; where, 
in fact, the participle only defines a phrase 
possible independently. It is obvious that 
this necessarily applies to all cases of ἐπὶ 
used of sequence with words denoting time 
or events. The same is true of pera with 
nouns which imply something happening, and 
pronouns referring to them: μετὰ λόγον 
ῥηθέντα Plat. Symp. 198 B is possible, because 
μετὰ λόγον is possible in the same sense. 
Similarly μετὰ ταῦτα λωφήσαντα in Thue. 11. 
49. 4 = after this, when it had abated. It 
is also obvious where ἐπὶ with gen. means ‘in 
the time of’ and a proper name with part. 
follows. Such instances as Dem. xviii. (de 
Cor.) 32 διὰ τούτους οὐχὶ πεισθέντας and 57 
ἀπὸ τούτων ἐξεταζομένων also come under the 
rule. In Thue. iii. 1, ἅμα τῷ σίτῳ ἀκμάζοντι, 
σίτῳ is treated as itself implying a date: cf. 
τραγῳδοῖς καινοῖς. An apparent exception, 
at first glance, is Thue. vi. 33 μετὰ Supaxov- 
σας οἰκισθείσας. But the sentence is Θουκλῆς 
δὲ καὶ οἱ Χαλκιδῆς ἐκ Νάξου ὁρμηθέντες ἔτει 
πέμπτῳ μετὰ Συρακούσας οἰκισθείσας, Λεοντίνους 
οὐνοἰκίζουσι. A Greek could say μετὰ Ξυρακού- 
σας Λεοντίνους οἰκίζουσι or even ἔτει πέμπτῳ 
μετὰ Συρακούσας Λεοντίνους οἰκίζουσι (five 
years after Syracuse they founded Leontini), 
but could not have said μετὰ Συρακούσας ἀπέ- 
Gavov and therefore not pera Συρακούσας oi- 
κισθείσας ἀπέθανον. Similarly μετὰ Κύρον 
ἀποθανόντα αὐτὸς ἀπέθανε is possible, but ἀπέ- 
πλευσε Would not be. The principle of the 
Accusativus de quo makes the same rule 
applicable to cases of acc. with part. and 
instances of the nom. as subject present no 
difficulty. In Thue. iv. 47. 2 we have ξυνε- 
λάβοντο δὲ τοῦ τοιούτου οὐχ ἥκιστα... .οἵ στρατη- 
you τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων κατάδηλοι ὄντες...» much as 
we might say ‘The Athenian generals, by 
their evident reluctance..., aided the plot,’ 
without implying that they had any actual 
share in it. Similarly in Thue. iii. 20. 1, τῷ 
σίτῳ ἐπιλιπόντι ἐπιέζοντο. If this rule can 
be maintained, it follows that the participle 
in such phrases is in Attic necessarily 
temporal, the resemblance of μετὰ Συρακούσας 
οἰκισθείσας to μετὰ τὸ Sup. οἰκισθῆναι being 
chiefly one of meaning. This rule will also 


account for the comparative rarity of the 
construction. That the Attic limitation does 
not apply to Homer, the above instances 
shew: and Hat. i. 34 pera δὲ Σόλωνα οἰχόμενον 
ἔλαβε νέμεσις μεγάλη Κροῖσον can only be re- 
conciled with it by treating Ξόλωνα as equi- 
valent to a date (after Solon’s time, when he 
had gone), a somewhat violent expedient. 
But in Attic I have seen no exceptions. 

The above are the regular timeless usages 
of the aorist. I know of no Attic instance 
which cannot be brought within the above 
limitations except συνελόντι εἰπεῖν, and 
συνελόντι. This may be a survival of an 
earlier more extensive usage; or it is just 
possible to take it temporally ‘having summed 
up’: or again it may be modelled on the 
regular instrumental συνελὼν λέγω. An 
Homeric instance of a somewhat isolated 
kind is K. 246 τούτου σπομενῦιο, where 
however the genitive absol. expresses the 
essential condition of what follows. But I 
know of no other ‘timeless’ gen. absol., 
however strongly causal. It is erroneous to 
suppose that the aor. implies any idea of 
suddenness in any of these usages: the 
instrumental aor. is sometimes so interpreted. 
Thus ἔπεσε paxov in x 163 means simply 
‘fell with a cry’ not ‘with a sudden cry’ 
or ‘with a singlecry.’ γελάσας ἔφη has been 
translated ‘burst out laughing and said,’ but 
we cannot on this principle translate pediacas 
ἔφη. The aor. simply avoids stating con- 
tinuity or contemporaneousness and so is 
restricted to the instrumental sense. These 
usages are doubtless a survival of the earlier 
participle corresponding to the original aorist- 
present : 

, eR! 
originally Jere, f : βαίνων :: as Δ : Bas. 
φημὶ, φάσκω still has both presents and φὰς 
is usually treated as an aor. part. As the 
aorist-present dropped out of use or when 
remaining in use was assimilated in meaning 
to the commoner continuous-present (as some 
philologists hold to be the case with -short- 
vowel presents like ἄγω), the aorist part. was 
more and more regarded as the part. of the 
past tense and the original timeless sense only 
remained in certain stereotyped usages. This 
is the only possible solution of (1) the far 
wider Homeric use, (2) the apparently capri- 
cious uses which we find in Attic. And the 
principle of non-ambiguity, so important 
with regard to aor. inf. (being, in fact, the 
probable criterion in the cases dealt with by 
W. T. Lendrum in the Class. Rev. for March 
last), was operative here also in fixing the 
limits of the use. 

FRANK CARTER. 
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In the note of Prof. Campbell (Classical 
Review iv. 9, p. 425) on γενόμενον = ὃς ὕστε- 
pov τούτων ἐγένετο (Thue. iv. 81), additional 
examples are cited from Herodotus only, 
and this use of the aorist participle is 
spoken of in terms which imply that there 
might be doubt concerning the genuineness 
of the examples ; and Dr. Rutherford’s note, 
referred to by Prof. Campbell, clearly 
implies that he even considers the example in 
Thue. iv. 81 entirely anomalous. In Good- 
win’s Moods and Tenses 152 the idiom is 
explicitly stated, but here too the only 
examples cited are two of the three from 
Herodotus mentioned by Prof. Campbell. 
In view of all this it may be worth while 
to call attention to the fact that the aorist 
participle is freely so employed in Attic 
prose, whenever occasion calls for it. Cf. 
Thue. i. 3. 4 οἱ δ᾽ οὖν ὡς ἕκαστοι Ἕ λλ η- 


ν ες κατὰ πόλεις τε ὅσοι ἀλλήλων ξυνίεσαν καὶ 
ξύμπαντες ὕστερον κληθέντες οὐδὲν πρὸ 
τῶν Τρωικῶν... ἁθρόοι ἔπραξαν. Id. ii. 49. 2 
λύγξ τε τοῖς πλείοσιν ἐνέπιπτε κενή, σπασμὸν 
ἐνδιδοῦσα ἰσχυρόν, τοῖς μὲν μετὰ ταῦτα Aw > 7- 
σαντα, τοῖς δὲ καὶ πολὺ ὕστερον. Lis. xxx. 
12 Σάτυρος καὶ Χρέμων, οἱ τῶν τριάκοντα 
γενόμενοι, οὐχ ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν ὀργιζόμενοι 
Κλεοφῶντος κατηγόρουν, κιτιξ. On this last 
Frohberger remarks: ‘Der Zusatz von 
ὕστερον oder μετὰ ταῦτα scheint entbehrlich ; 
die hervorragendste und allbekannte Eigen- 
schaft des Chremon als Mitglieds des Dreis- 
sigercollegiums wird vom Standpunkt der 
Gegenwart aus zur Charakterisierung des 
Mannes hervorgehoben.’ Other examples 
of the aorist and of the analogously used 
present (chiefly with viv) might be cited. 
Mitton W. Humpureys. 
Oniversity of Virginia. 





CATULLIANA. 


| se aha 


Veranni, omnibus e meis amicis 
Antistans mihi milibus trecentis, 
Venistine domum ad tuos Penates 
Fratresque unanimos anumque matrem ἢ 


Anumque Faernus, vulgo. But the MSS. 
uno animo sanamque or suamque. I think 
anumque is rude: anus in Latin was as un- 
complimentary as ‘old woman’ in English ; 
there is no aurea, or pia, or dulcis here to 
soften it down. At any rate a complimen- 
tary epithet balancing wnanimos is more 
natural, and bonamque is in my opinion what 
Catullus wrote. Bona is the stock epithet 
of mater in Catullus. ὦ is more than once 
corrupted into w in the MSS. of Catullus: ὁ 
into a: hence, 8 preceding, swonamque 
changed to either sanamque or suamque. 


ΧΙ 21: 


‘Mane me,’ inquil puellae, 
Istud quod modo dixeram, me habere, 
Fugit me ratio: meus sodalis 
Cinna est Gaius: is sibi paravit.’ 


It seems strange that this passage has not 
been used as an argument that Catullus’s 
praenomen was Gaius. If it was, the joke 
of this passage is that Catullus excuses his 


slip of memory by the fact that his friend 
Cinna had the same praenomen as himself. 
‘It’s not Gaius Catullus 1 meant: it’s Gaius 
Cinna.’ Else why the emphatic position of 
Cinna? Why is the praenomen separated 
from it? Why given at all? 


LIX. 


Bononiensis Rufa rufum fellat 

Uxor Meneni, saepe quam in sepulcretis 
Vidistis ipso rapere de rogo cenam, 

Cum devolutum ex igne prosequens panem 
Ab semiraso tunderetur ustore. 


Rufulum or rufulum is generally read for 
rufum, and Bononiensis is taken as nomina- 
tive. It is in my judgment certainly accu- 
sative (cf. 58, 5). We should therefore read 
rufuli, which is nearer rufum than rufulum 
is. {15 often undistinguishable from 7, and 
from one of the strokes of an m, 7, or 0. 


LXVIII. 101. 


Ad quam tum properans fertur simu/ undi- 
que pubes 
Graeca penetrales deseruisse focos, 
Ne Paris abducta gavisus libera moecha 
Otia pacato degeret in thalamo. 


Simul is not in the MSS. It is difficult 
to see how it’ could have dropped out, and it 


io 2) 


is difficult to see what other word to substi- 
tute for it, keeping wndique. 1 daresay the 
verse may have run : 


Ad quam tum properans fertur wt vindice 
pubes 
Graeca, &e. 


vi vindice properans : ‘hastening with powers 
to the rescue.’ Cf. Ov. Her. viii. 7 of Her- 
mione ‘abducta’: non sum sine vindice, and 
Her. ix. 14 vindicibus viribus. Vi would 
naturally fall out before vindice, and vindice, 
near as it is to wndique, might have readily 
passed into the latter word when the absence 
of wi deprived vindice of construction. 


LXXXITTI. 


Lesbia mi praesente viro mala plurima dicit : 
Hoe illi fatuo maxima laetitia est. 
Mule nihil sentis: si nostri oblita taceret, 
Sana esset: nunc quod gannit et oblo- 
quitur 
Non solum meminit, sed quae multo acrior 
est res 
Trata est: hoe est, uritur et loquitur. 


For sana the MSS. have sanna or samia ; 
and this is another case of / disappear- 
ing: for the corruption points to salua rather 
than sana, and there is something to be 
gained by the change: for salva is ‘safe,’ 
‘heart-whole’ from the husband’s point of 
view. Cf. Propertius’s Penelope poterat bis 
denos salva per annos Vivere. 

For the last line I propose: | Irata est: 
hoe aestu uritur et coguitur. Cf. Virg. Aen. 
4. 564: varioque irarum fluctuat aestu. 
4, 532: magnoque itrarum fluctuat aestu. 
Ovid, Art. Amat. 3. 543: validoque perurimur 
aestu. Met. 7. 817: relevare velis quibus 
urimur, aestus. Virg. Aen. 9. 798: mens 
exaestuat ira. Ovid, Met. 6. 623: tacitaque 
exaestuat wra. The elision is defended by 
77. 4 and other passages. If aestw is right, 
coquitur of Dousa and others is probably 
right also: cf. Virg. den. 7. 345: Femineae 
ardentem curaeque iraeque coqguebant. 


LXXXIV. 5. 


This may contain a similar loss of /. 


Credo, sic mater, sic liber avunculus ejus 
Sic maternus avus dixerat atque avia. 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW, 


Liber may perhaps be a corruption of 
Umber (aber, uber, liber). This suggestion, 
I now see, has been made by Schmidt. 


CXVI. 


Saepe tibi studioso animo verba ante re- 
quirens, 

Carmina uti possem wertere Battiadae, 
Qui te lenirem nobis neu conarere 

Tela infesta mihi mittere in usque caput, 
Hune video mihi nunc frustra sumptum esse 

laborem, 

Gelli, nec nostras hic valuisse preces. 
Caetra nos tela ista tua evitabimus apta : 

At fixus nostris tu dabis supplicium. 


1. wenante V. wuerba ante scripsi. werba 
is very commonly corrupted into wera, and 
uera ante might easily pass into wenante. I 
formerly conjectured wernacla: it seems to 
me imperative that requirens should have 
an accusative after it. I can find no instance 
of requirere ut. 2. mittere V. uertere scripsi. 
What was to hinder Catullus from sending 
the poems of Callimachus to his friend? It 
is evident he was seeking for words to trans- 
late them. Mittere occurs in this place of 
the verse two lines below: hence it was in- 
troduced here. 4. telis infesta mitteremus- 
que V. 5. hine V. 7. Contra V. Caetra 
seripsi. Is contra adverb, or preposition ? 
If the former, it is absolute nonsense. There 
is no antithesis to the preceding. If a pre- 
position, we should have to read something 
like acta at the end of the verse: but would 
such a large development of the idea be toler- 
able? ‘those darts of yours driven against 
us’! and then the bare statement evitabumus. 
How’? I suggest caetra: ‘I shall parry 
those darts of yours with a light shield.’ 7, 
ewrtabimus V, wrongly changed to ewutamus 
by many. The corruption is in the next 
word: amitha O, amicta G. apta ‘handy,’ 
‘light,’ may possibly be right: but it is very 
uncertain. Compare Tac. Agr. 36, where it 
is stated that the Britons avoided (vitabant) 
the darts of the Romans with caetrae. 

Some of the following suggestions may 
possibly be right: 31, 13: vos quoque 
uvidae lacus undae. 62, 29: quae pepigere 
ipsi. 66, 59: diues ἐδ. 68, 168: si nobis 
is datur usu (dative), 99, 11: ifesto tradere 
mori. 


A. PALMER. 


Se νυν ιν συν —— ὩΣ 


re ie 
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NOTES ON FESTUS AND NONIUS. 


Paul. ex Fest. p. 3,1. 1, s.v. Axitiost (I quote 
from De Ponor’s recent edition and refer to his 
numbering of pages): unde ‘axites’ mulieres 
sive viri dicebantur una agentes. The MSS. 
have dit instead of viri in this line, and five 
lines below, s.v. Awamenta : quae a Saliis 
sacerdotibus canebantur in universos hominest 
composita. Nam. in deos singulos versus ficta 
a nominibus eorum appellabantur, ut Lanult, 
LIunonii, Minervit, they have homines where 
we should expect deos. These two corruptions 
evidently go together. The easiest way to ex- 
plain them is to suppose that the true read- 
ing is in 1. 1 sive homines dicebantur, and in 
line 6 7m wniversos deos composita. In the MS. 
of Festus used by Paulus, which we know 
to have been very like the Naples MS. of 
Festus, the words homines and deos were 
probably in these lines expressed by con- 
tractions, just as we have the word meminit 
expressed by the contraction m. in the 
Naples MB. (e.g. pp. 324, 346 of de Ponor’s 
edition). The full forms had been subse- 
quently added in the margin, and these 
marginal expansions were inserted by a 
copyist in the text but at their wrong places. 
It may be objected that homines is not the 
word to be used in antithesis with mulieres. 
But no such antithesis is intended. All 
that is stated is that the word amites had 
been used in early literature in two ways, 
(1) of importunate women, (2) of persons, 
men or women, who had formed a league or 
conspiracy. ΤῸ the passages quoted by Prof. 
Nettleship in connection with the word in 
his Contributions to Latin Lexicography, p. 
391, add the gloss from the Glossae Nomi- 


num, Ὁ. 566 G. anwicia (al. anaxitia) : mere- 
trix. 
Paul. p. 4, 1. 7.—Ambegni. This word 


appears in a slightly different form in Varro 
L.L. 7,31: ambiegna bos apud augures quam 
circum aliae hostiae constitwuntur, and in 
Glossaries (Lowe Prodromus, p. 377): am- 
bignae oves : ex utraque parte agnos habentes. 
If the word comes, as it seems to do, from 
ambi and agnus, the likely form is ambegnus, 
and not, as Georges makes it, ambiegnus, for 
ambi loses its vowel in composition before a 
vowel (e.g. ambages), and short a is weakened 
to e in close syllables in compounds (con- 
scendo, occento, peregre). 

ab. 1. 27. Aliuta antiqui dicebant pro aliter.— 
This is a formation from a/ius on the analogy 
of ita from is. Georges should not mark 
the u long. 

Paul. p. 5, 1, 31. Altellus Romulus dice- 


batur, quasi altus in tellure,. . sive quod 


aleretur telis.—A_ simpler explanation is that 
the word means ‘the little nursling,’ and 
alludes to the story of the Wolf and the 
Twins. 

Paul. p. 6,122. Aware nominare.—The 
Philoxenus Glossary has anaxant ὀνομαζουσιν. 
The word in Paulus’ epitome stands among 
a group of glosses beginning with the 
letters ant- (antigerio, antehac, anteurbana, 
antarvum, antipagmenta, antefiza). Perhaps 
the true form in the Philoxenus Glossary, 
and the word discussed in the original work 
of Verrius, was antaxant, derived by Verrius 
from ante and aware (cf. awamenta). Τὺ 15. a 
question whether the Philoxenus gloss did 
not originally read προονομαζουσιν, and was 
changed by a copyist who mistook zpo- for 
the Latin pro. 

Paul. p. 7,1.19. Acupedius dicebatur, cui 
praecipuum erat in currendo acumen pedum. 
The Philoxenus Glossary has aquipedium : 
ὀξυποδια,0 6 Cyrillus Glossary ὀξυποδια acuped- 
zum, while the MSS. reading in the Glossary 
of Placidus is acupedum velocitate pedum ag- 
mine. Allthese seem torefertothe same ἅπαξ 
λεγόμενον in some ancient writer. The last 
should read: acupedium a velocitate pedum 
agmine (7 acumine) : and the original gloss of 
Verrius was probably of some similar form. 
In writing the gloss Paulus mistook the Nom. 
Sing. Neut.acupediuwm foran Acc. Sing. Masc., 
and placed at the head of the sentence the 
imaginary acupedius. Similarly on p. 171, 
]. 4 we have naucus (Nom. Masc.) of Paulus 
where Festus (p. 170, 1. 6) has nawewm (Ace. 
Neut.). 

Paul. p. 39,1. 2. Cloelia familia a Cloniot, 
Aeneae comite, est appellata. Read a Clovio. 
The oldest form of Cloelius was *Clovilios, as 
that of Julius was *Jovilios. We find Cloulio- 
in C.L.L. 1.1297 Protogenes Cloul [et| Suaver 
heicet situst mimus. Another form of 
Cloelia is Cluilia, and the Greek transcrip- 
tion is Κλοιλίά. The name of which it is 
a derivative occurs as Cluvius, and I sus- 
pect that the name originally meant ‘ famous,’ 
‘ glorious,’ cf. the gloss cluvior : nobilior. 

Paul. p. 50, 1 12. Dium antiqu ex 
Graeco appellabant ut a deo ortum et diwrnum 
sub caelo lumen, ἀπὸ τοῦ Διός. A comparison 
with p. 52,1. 30 Diwm quod sub caelo est 
extra tectum ab Love dicebatur. . et Dius 
heroum aliquis ab Tove genus ducens makes 
one inclined to substitute οὐ for wt, so that 
dius would be stated to mean (1) sprung 
from Jupiter, (2) the open air. The correc- 
tion however cannot be said to be neces- 
sitative (ef. p. 53, 1. 17, s.v. Diwm fulgur). 


10 


Paul. p. 89,1. 206. Lixabundus iter libere 
ac prolixe faciens.—This is a difficult word 
to explain. Other Glossaries (see Lowe 
Prodr. p. 275) have luxabundus : voluptuosus, 
It seems natural with Lowe to connect the 
two words, and yet it is unlikely that the ὁ 
of hixabundus, prolixus, liquor, O. Iv. flinch, 
could interchange with the w of lwxabundus, 
Juxus, Avyi~w, The late Greek λειξουρία = 
luxuria, quoted by Ducange may take its εἰ 
from λείχω, λίχνος. It is on the whole safest 
to suppose either that there were two words 
lixabundus and luxabundus, or that some 
Grammarians proposed to spell duaabundus 
with an ὁ to suit their theory that the word 
was connected with prolixus. 

Paul. p. 87, 1. 25. Meliosem meliorem 
dicebant.—The MSS. have Meltom. The 
corruption is easily explained if we suppose 
Festus’ gloss to have begun with the word 
Melios, which in the MS. used by Paulus 
was wrongly written Meltos. Paulus rewrote 
the gloss, putting the word in the Acc. 
Case, which he made Meltom. 

Paul. p. 88, 1. 7, s.v. Minorem Delum : 
Unde Lucilius: ‘Inde Dicarchitum populos 
Delumque minorem. For Diciarchicum of 
the MSS. read, not Dicarchitum. but Dice- 
architum, the letter ὁ standing for the Greek 
at of Δικαιαρχιτῶν, and making one syllable 
with the following a. 

Paul. p. 280, 1. 22. Praecia dicebant, qui 
a flaminibus praemittebantur, ut denuntiarent 
opificibus, manus abstinerent ab opere. In 
‘Part II.’ of this book we have a corre- 
sponding gloss of Festus (p. 324, 1. 20), 
Praeciamitatores dicuntur qui Flaminibus 
Diahi, Quirinali, Martiali antecedent? excla- 
mant fere hist publicis, ut homines abstineant 
se opere. The word can hardly be anything 
else than praeclamitatores, from prae and 
the frequentative of clamo. If this be so 
we must suppose the ὦ to have been miswrit- 
ten ὁ in the archetype of the Naples MS. 
of Festus and of the copy used by Paulus 
both in ‘Part-I.’ and in ‘Part II.’ In 
‘Part IL’ Paulus faithfully reproduces the 
reading of his copy, praeciamitatores (p. 325, 
1.7). In ‘ Part I’, thinking -mitatores to be 
a gloss, he suppresses it and writes praecia. 

Fest. p. 356, 1. 3. Rupitiast Χ 11. signifi- 
cat damnum dederit (Miiller’s edition has 
Rupitias in XII.). Paulus in his careless 
fashion replaces the Acc. Pl. by a Nom. Sing. 
Ruptia damnum dederit significat. The 
phrase used in the XII. Tables may have 
been an Acc. Pl. of an -ἰω Stem with ire 
(like <infitias ire, suppetias ire), perhaps 
rupitias issit or rupias tt. 

Nonius p. 9 (I quote L. Miiller’s text 
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and Mercier’s numbering of the pages).— 
Mutus onomapoeia est incertae vocis quasi 
mugitus, nam mu (MSS. mutus) sonus est 
proprie, qui intellectwm non habet. For nam 
mutus of the MSS. read nam muttus, a loan- 
word according to Prof. L. Havet from the 
Greek (mutius = μῦθος). Its Acc. Case is 
found in the Scholia to Persius i. 119, me 
muttire nefas| proverbialiter dicitur. dicimus 
‘muttum nullum’ id est nullum emiseris ver- 
bum, and in the Philoxenus Glossary, mut- 
tum: ypv. The word appears also in 
Romance, e.g. French mot, a form which 
indicates a Latin original miitius and not 
mutus: but I have not been able to find 
-the authority for Lewis and Short’s quota- 
tion: ‘non audet dicere muttum : Lucil.’ 

Non. p. 48, s.v. Parocos : Varro Sesquuline : 
hic enim omnia erat idem sacerdos praetor 
parocos denique idem senatus idem populus 
caput (so the MSS.). 

Populus means the comitia as opposed to 
the senatus, the ἐκκλησία as opposed to the 
βουλή. The last word caput was properly 
removed from the text by Mr. Onions (Jowr- 
nal of Philoloyg XVI. 168). He points out 
that in the Florence MS. it is written with 
a capital, so as to look like a later addition, 
and he considers it a marginal gloss on the 
word proboscis in the next lemma but one. 
It is more likely that it was the indication 
of a new paragraph, and that a parallel cor- 
ruption is to be found on -p. 67, s.v. Paren- 
tactoe: Varro de compositione Saturarum : 
parentactoe adsunt mulierque mulier Venus 
caput, where, as on p. 48, the word caput is 
the word immediately preceding the new 
lemma. (Is mulier Venus in the second pas- 
sage a gloss 2) 

Non. p. 62, s.v. Lixarum: livam namque 
aquam veteres vocaverunt ; unde ‘elixum’ 
dicimus aqua coctum. lixa etiam cinis dicitur 
vel umor cineri mixtus; nam etiamnunc id 
genus lexivum vocatur.—The words lixaetiam 
have become ix etiam in the MSS.; and on 
the strength of the MS. corruption in this 
passage, and of a misprint of Quicherat’s in 
p: 48, s.v. elinum: nam ‘lixam’ (Quicherat 
lixem) aquam veteres diwerunt, the ‘ghost 
word’ dix has found its way into Latin 
Dictionaries. iva is however the right 
reading in both passages, as Mr. Onions 
pointed out in the Jowrnal of Philology, vol. 
XI. p. 83, 85, and has two meanings (1) 
water, (2) lye. The ὁ in lixa, elixus is short, 
as we see from the Romance words, e.g. 
Italian Jesso, boiled meat, lessare, to boil, 
and from the late Latin form in the MSS. 
of the passage on p. 62. The word comes 
from the root VLIQU, Lat. liquor, liquor, 
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hiquo, Old Irish jliuch, Old Welsh σοί, 
wet. (See Wharton, Htyma Latina, p. 54, 
s.v. liquo.) 

Non. p. 139, s.v. Minitabiliter.—In the 

quotation from the Aeneadae of Accius : 

calletét vocé canora 
Sremitt peragrant minitabiliter, 

where L. Miiller reads Gallet, the true read- 
ing is clearly Ribbeck’s Caleti, the name of 
a Gaulish tribe. The word makes an ana- 
paest, being derived from the Gaulish ca/et-, 
Welsh caled, O. Ty. calath, ‘hard,’ and means 
literally ‘the hardy warriors.’ Both Caleti 
and Caletes are quoted by Georges, but are 
wrongly marked with long e. 

Non. p. 151, s.v. Portisculus : Ennjus 
Annalium lib. VII. : tusante tenentes (so the 
MSS. ).—Read, not tosam ante tenentes, as has 
been proposed, but tusam ante tenentes. 
Ennius used the form /rus for frons, accord- 
ing to Charisius, p. 130 K, and Ausonius 
Technopaegn. 159, and why not tusa for 
tonsa ? 

Non. p. 427, s.v. Priores et Primores : Tur- 
pilius Demetrio ; sanddlio innixa digitulis pri- 


moribus (MSS. apparently digitis). Varro 
Armorwm iudicio : ut in litore cancri digitulis 
primoribus stare (MSS. apparently digiti- 
bus).—The four syllabled form digitibus is 
required by the metre for the line of 
Turpilius, but the ordinary form digitis will 
suit the prose passage of Varro. It is much 
simpler to suppose that the MSS. have 
transposed the two words than that the 
same form digitulis was corrupted into digi- 
tis in one line and digitibus in the next. 
Non. p. 518, s.v. Derepente: Ennius 
Phoenice: tbi tum derepénte ex alto in sdlsum 
despexit mare.—The MSS. have in altum. 
If any change is needed we should rather 
read saltwm, the old form of salswm. With 
regard to these older Perf. Pass. Participles 
in -tus, the fact that the form /artus is the 
origin of the Spanish (harto, crammed), 
Portuguese, and Catalonian, Jarsus of the 
Provencal, French, and Italian words (Ital. 
farsetto, a stuffed doublet), would indicate 
200-120 B.c, as the date when the younger 
forms supplanted the older in ordinary 
Latin. W. M. Linpsay. 


ON THE QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


Mr. Cross’s note on the above subject 
demands notice. He infers from the agree- 
ment of Aquila, Symmachus and Theodotion 
with Justin, the Fourth Gospel and the 
Apocalypse in adopting the word ἐξεκέντησαν 
in a quotation from Zechariah that the 
common source was an older translation. 
The argument has really no weight what- 
ever. 

First as to Aquila, Symmachus, and 
Theodotion, their agreement in this as in a 
thousand other instances is due to the simple 
fact that the two latter adopted Aquila’s 
rendering. It would be just as reasonable 
to explain the agreement of Coverdale, the 
Genevan and the Authorized Version in a 
particular rendering by supposing that they 
all borrowed from an earlier source. 

Next the fact that the same reading is 
found in several MSS. of the Septuagint 
does not afford the smallest presumption 
that it was derived from any source earlier 
than Aquila. Every student of the Septua- 
gint knows that the chief cause of the 
difficulty of ascertaining the genuine text is 
the fact that the renderings of other transla- 
tors, especially those above named, have been 
introduced into the text sometimes in place 
of the genuine reading, very often in addi- 
tion to it. The last is a comparatively 


simple case. Lagarde lays down the sound 
principle that where one of two renderings 
agrees with the Massoretic text and the 
other does not, the latteris to be regarded 
as the original LX X. Even more axiomatic 
is the rule that where one of two alternative 
readings is known to be Aquila’s or Theodo- 
tion’s, this is not the genuine LXX. reading. 
Both these rules are applicable to the present 
case and there is no room for any question 
as to ἀνθ᾽ ὧν κατωρχήσαντο being the genuine 
LXX. Dr. Hatch’s suggestion that the 
Jews substituted this reading for the original 
ἐξεκέντησαν, thus departing from the Mas- 
soretic text, is utterly preposterous. 

And this would be true even were Dr. 
Hatch’s facts correct, but they are not. 
Amongst the MSS. cited he specifies two as 
‘of authority,’ viz. 26 and 86. Now 26 has 
both readings in the text: therefore, even if 
we had no other witness, we should be justi- 
fied in concluding (by Lagarde’s rule) that 
ἀνθ᾽ ὧν κατωρχήσαντο was the genuine LXX. 
rendering. Several of the other authorities 
cited jhave also both readings, notably the 
Aldine text. Mr. Cross has very naturally 
adopted Dr. Hatch’s statement, but how Dr. 
Hatch himself came to quote his authorities 
so incorrectly I donot venture to conjecture. 
As to 86, this is indeed a valuable MS., 
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valuable because it gives so many of the 
renderings of the Hexaplar translators, 
sometimes even arranged in columns as in 
the Hexapla itself. In the present case it 
actually asserts that the reading of the LXX. 
is ἀνθ᾽ ὧν κατωρχήσαντο and proceeds to give 
Theodotion’s rendering. JI quote its note 
from Montfaucon. ἀνθ᾽ ὧν κατωρχήσαντο. 
4 Ν ε ’ ε Ν 7 > / \ 
οὕτω μὲν ot Ο΄. 6 δὲ Θεοδοτίων ἐποίησεν: καὶ 
ἐπιβλέψιονται πρός με ὃν ἐξεκέντησαν, ἐσημειω- 
΄ x. 9 > / © 3 4 Ae 
σάμεθα δὲ ὅτι ἐπί τινων οἱ ἀπόστολοι τὸ Ἕβραι- 


κὸν καὶ οὐ τὸ ἐν τῇ κοινῇ τεθείκασιν. But it 
may be asked, How then is the agreement 
of the Hexaplar translators with the Fourth 
Gospel accounted for? There is really no 
difficulty. The Hebrew word was rendered 
ἐκκεντέω by the LXX. in several other places, 
and there was no more natural or obvious 
rendering. As far as this passage is con- 
cerned then there is no indication of the 
existence of another recension of the LXX. 
earlier than Aquila. T. K. Axsporr. 





APPARATUS CRITICUS AD CICERONIS LIBROS DE NATURA DEORUM. 


Liz. IT. 

δ 1, 1 Q#uecum A || 2 sum JZ || 3 indesertum 
A! indissertum B || 5 nec om. 5 || 7 lucidium 
ΟἹ || 8 9, 8 malem A! || qua loquentia £1 || 10 
uadam (?) A || 11 et acad. #’|| 12 aueo] C? abeo 
AB'‘F" habeo B?C1F2M || Cotta] contra FI || 
13 Sententias A!|| es] est A+ || in initio, in spser. 
C (inicio £1) || facilis 271 || 14 quod non A? || 
δ 3, 15 post. quod} quot supra lin. B' corr. 2 || 
16 tum multa C tanta multa /’|| 17 breuissime 
AC -ssimae J || conuinctis C! || 19 istam om. 
FG || quaesonem A (question. (1.7) || partes 
ACM parteis BF || 20 ab his Z || 21 eos] esse 
}Ὶ || 22 propriora 1 || 23 essex C' || minimo 51 
|| 24 his Z || de om. M1 || 25 anteponenda AC 
( -nde B!) || ὃ 4, 26 ne|gere quidam#! || ora- 
tionem C1 || 1 nomen /! || praestantissima BF 
|| quo} quod C7 || quot nuta B! || 3 sublime Z || 
cadens C’ || inuocat 41||4nutu] motu Z ||utidem, 
tiin ras. 2, A ||7 *ac A || haud] aut 6 || s non 
om. C' || nulus A? || post. sit om. MW? || ὃ 5,s quid 
enim Z || τι duiturnitates wt vid. B' || tempo | 
poris J || caelis (1) B1 (seal. (0) || aetateque C1 
(etatibusquae A! aetatibusquae 4! -que corr. 
A?$?) || inueterare Ζ || 12 ptuisset B! || ceteros 
A’ (caeteras (7) || 13 ippocentaurum £ hippo- 
centarum (7 || chimeram Z || 15 condam 910" 
qundam 7} portentam C1 || opinionis] C’ opi- 
nione A/! opinionum 952,12 et, corr. ead. m. ex 
-em, ἢ opinionem J/! || ex*istunt (st aut si 
eras.) A existunt BC F'M ||1s malores C || § 6, 
18 ne casu AJM || sed et quod et C" || praesentes| 
A praesentiam F (sed iam in ras. 2) CPM |\ 19 
sepe dii uim suam, praeter am in ras. 3, A 
saepe (sepe J/) diui suam BC FM || ut et] ut 
est C ut M||20 cum A.] cuna A cum a BC" || 
cum £2C27M || mamillio Z || 21 nostra, no in 
ras. 2, A nostro 41 || et equis ( || 22 cyndaride 
A! tyndaride BF! tyrannide 171 || publilius 
Ab?" puplilius B' publius C7217 ||23 uatienus 
(uac. B!) Z || 24 albis corr. 2 ew abh*« ut vid. A 
|| 25 perse ALF" persae 227 persen C' || captum 
ipseque senatui J/? || nuntiauit et] nuntia- 





uisset A nunciauisset B (corr. 1 ea -ent) et FM 
nuntiasset ( || 26 coniectus, ec in ras. 2, A || a 
(ante Paulo) om. A? || 27 a (ante sen.) om. B || 
2s crotoniatis 41 || locrix*# A || 29 deuicisent A? 
|| ipse Bt || die bis ser. sed ead. m. corr. A || 30 
olypie A olympie 5! olimpiae CW || 1 aut non 
Z || bebetem A! habetem B! || 2 praesentos A! 
corr. 3 (pres. &) || ὃ 7, 2 predictationes 5! (pre- 
diction. AJ) || 3 ea] ea que (quae 5?/’) sint 
ABF eaquae | quae sint (' ea quae sunt J || os- 
tendi, di in ras. 2, A ||4 ostenda 4121} 5 ea]ae 
A*|| licentiam J/1(licencia A) || mopsum—hele- 
num quos hic omissa post paruissent (v. 18) in- 
terposurt B ; illic deletarectolocoinmarg. suppl. 
B? || ὁ tyresiam δ᾽ thyr. B?/' || amfiraum 4.552} 
amphilaraum 21 amfiar. (|| chalchantem S! || 
auiures A! augures, sed g corr. 2, B || 7 adci- 
suissent A? || repudiarent Z || s doctiin ( -im 1) 
numen (’ || conprobauimus A comprobabimus 
BIC comprobauimus B?F'M || 9 claudii] 5? 
claudi δ᾽} clodi A dodi C || temer., t corr. 
2, A|| 1oinridetis W/ (irridens C’) || 11 nolent A 
|| 122 multis ΟἽ || p. vr. Z, sed in By superser. 2 
|| qui νοΐ quit (?) At quo A? ||13colleius Bt? || ea 
o dem A! || cum] cu 27 || 14 clodius A dodius C 
|| comdemn. A (condempn. J/) || unius 5! || 15 
conciuit A consciuit, sed sciuit in ras. 2, B || 
§ 8, 15 flaminum (" || coelius 7 || regionem e- 
glecta A? religiones (5 eras.) neglecta (g corr. 
ex c et lecta in ras. 2) B || τὸ transumen Z || 
magnorum J! || 1s relionibus A? || paruissent 
mopsum etc. Bl, vd. ad 7, 5 || 19 etiam om. M" || 
relione A! (corr. 3) C (corr. 1) || 20 id est] 
idem (" || dorum A! || superiore san 5? || ὃ 9, 20 
anxatti (n 1) A || naui #4171 nau B, sed ii in 
ras. 2 || lituxus (i 1) B || 21 suam B sue 1 
suae J || reliones A! religiones A?BCFM || 
contempnendus A (sed pnen in ras. 2) et M || 
22 nieius ( || 23 auspitiorum, pv. u spscr. et 
piti corr.2,4 auspicorum J/1|| 24 retenda A || 
(maxime A BC F1M?) || 25 in is A || bellis 4717 | 

nullis auscipiis A nullus auspicius bt! || 26 ad- 
ministrantur, d ex t corr. et tur in ras. 2, A 
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δ 9. || perennia Ζ (nulla p. seruantur svpra lin. m. 


1 C)||acumibus A? || 27 nulli uiri, om. cum, Z || 
procintu A? || 2s gerere, re spser., C' || luces At 
|| autpicia A+ || ὃ 10, 29 uero aput uero mai. Bl 
|| tantem 5! tantam B? tantim /|| fuerit C’ || 30 
mortalibus A (immort. C'/’) || 31 r.p. Ζ sed p. 
om. B || exibullinis A! exsibill. A?/ exibilinis 
& exsibylinis B? exsybylinis B° /" exsybillinis 
Οὐ exsybyllinis /?|| 32 responsis, is inras. triwm 
litt. 2, A || commemorare possum om. A! || 2 
etruscorum A'S! etruscorum et A?B2CF (et 
nostr, et etr. augurum et arusp. J/) || haurusp. 
A aur. C‘arusp. Δ || disciplina C’ || figulos (?) 
ΟἽ || consulibus in ras. min. A® quos B! cos. 
B?CFM || 3 contix A cum ty BFM cum ti C 
|| consul] quos AC’ cos 21 cds B?F'M || crearet] 
5 vecrearet ABC FM || 4 retulit Z tt. ὁ || mor- 
tuus, sed alt. u spscr., B || 5 nihil hominus BY 
(nihil ominus A) || relionem A! || ὁ senatum] 
senatus 5! || quos om. J! || 7 haruspices #*#** 
introducti 41 ad haruspices qui introducti 48 
(haur.C'arusp. J/)||co#mitiorum (m1) A || $11, 
s tune (|| ut epa|patre 41 || 9 iustus, stu in 
ras. 2, B || 10 ac| hac (ΟἿ || 12 colleium B! colle- 
gam J/*|| 13 uisio BF || psipionis C || 14 pomo- 
rum4A?||15 trantsiret A transisset C’' || consules | 
quos AC’ cos LIF cos 2217} τὸ abdicauerunt, 
ue spscr. 1, B\| 17 maiora exempla 17 || autque 
5" || 1s posset corr.2 ex possem 4 A posse BF’ || 
19 here A! (herere B1/) || in corr. 2 ea τὰ C 
reip. BF (r.p. ACM) || religionum A! reli- 
gione C’ ||sumum A! || 20 pugtum 41 || 21 le- 
gionem A! || ὃ 12, 21 auttoritas 41 || ausru- 
spicum A! haurusp. 450’ artisp. B axrusp. F'|| 
22 et om. Z || cogatur, co in ras. 2, A || 23 con- 
fideri A? || 24 interpraetesunt A! (interpraetes 











FP (K) et Be corr. post.* | BD 


Pb, 22 motus 
:  gubernari 


—15, 20 uicissitudinibus 


sunt A?BCF) || 25 omnium (?) 41 || ueniunt C 
|| 26 ideirca (?) Bl iecirco C || medicina Z || 27 ad- 
his 5! a diis B?7M? || erauerunt A! || 28 omnes 
M || 29 suma 41 om.’ || 30 inscuptum 41 in- 
cultum 41 inscultum 271 || ὃ 18, 31 cleanthes 
in ras. B? clean | M (claeantes A) || disit A? |] 32 
formatas 5° (formatam...notionem X) || 
primo FX || 1 coepirimus A! coeper. 4327 cae- 
per. C || 2 fecuntditatem A! foecunditate JZ || 
§ 14, 3 terrcret] AM terret BOFK || 4 niuis ΟἹ 
|| uastitate, sec. t corr. 2exc1, A uest. B || 
pestilentie A pestilaentia B! -ae B? pestilen- 
tiae FIVK || 5 lapidesque BX lapidisque F” || 
6 labibus] lapidibus ZX || naturas ut vid. A} 
|| 7 pecudum, pr. u in ras. 3, A || facibus, us in 
ras. 3, A || uisus B! || his ACIK isxxxx B is 
21} 8 commetas BF || cincinnitas 41 || octa- 
wiano, noin ras. ampl. 2, B|| 9fuerit A1|| prae- 
nuntio 41 -ie A? || 10 pratre A! || audiui tudi- 
tano et aquilino cis in ras. B? || tutitano 
A? rudit. Μ|Ί || aquilino B27 || cos A cds 
BCFM || 1 affricanus 2Π| extintus A! +#ex- 
tinctus ex corr. 2 B (b" fort. alterret tinctus) 
|| exterriti homines, ti spscr. et h in ras. 2, A 
exstricti hom. J/1 || 12 uin (" || quaamdam A || 
Ὁ 15, 13 aequibil. A (equab. J/1) || motus con- 
uersionem ZX, sed motus om. M? || τὸ distin- 
cionem A || uarietatem] utilitatem ZX || 1s 
causa] cau A! corr. A? || 19 pareator A! || magis 
multo J/? || intrantis (?) 21 || teantisque, que 
in ras. ampl. 2, A, || 20 aicissitudinibus, sec. 5 
in ras. 2, A. Quae hoc verbum sequuntur 
in codicibus varie transposita sunt (nulla 
omnino erroris significatione addita), ut haec 
tabula demonstrat : 


AC BK M 
16, 29 dixeris ! a 6, 29 
i quamdeum : ἰ 

: 156, 8- largitate! . deswnt 156, 8:9 


seers ες ὦ A te be) set | 


- 86, 1s ex sese perfectiores —156, s quae 
cum maxima 


15, 20 tam multarum rerum —86, 18 ec- 
ferant aliquid 
.156, 8 largitate fundit sqq. 


fundit—gignere 
: uidetur i) : 
86, 18 —156, 5 ἱ(ργώνο. desunt) , 86, 1s —156, s 


aaa 28 





16, 30 etenim si di —86, 18 ecf. : 15, 20 —86, 18 


aliqu. (sed finis deest in P) 


156, s sqq. (sed deest principium 156, 5 sqq. 


in P) 


* B primum 15, 2-16, 29 et, post vacuum spatium relictum, 156, s-9 im 
inferiore margine supplevit (=AC), postea autem his omnibus erasis etiam 15, 
20-22 tam multarum—gubernari delevit, quae B duobis locis scripserat. 
Dupla praeterea exstant 15, 2—16, 29 in M et 156, x9 in ACM. 15, 20 tam 
multarum—ordinibus in ras. minore ser. 43, 
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§15, 20 ordinationibusB/! || 21 uetusta C7 || 
mentita sit] ad haec in B ut vid. m. 1 ad- 
notatum transmutauit || ὃ 16, 23 acerimo 5! 
corr. 3 ||25 ius (ΟἽ || 26 illud, d tm ras. ampl. 2 
(m?) A illum BUT || 2s id quo 4.05 MT? et 
MIT id quod (1ML? || 30 Etenim| Jncipiunt 
RV: 

Z = ABCFMPY. 
30 si B? in ras. ἐγίνην litt. || 31 quia 2" || 32 ho- 
minum A! || 33 arrogantiae (-ie AC”) est 
ABP?C2FMPV arroganti esse ΟἹ || melius est 
est APV! ||igitu A! || profecta (?) At || ὃ 17, 84 
domum] dommum vel dominum 81 || 1 ergo] 
uero P || 3 terram P || potes V1 || 4 supra CV 
|| 5 infirmam B! infimam, sec. i corr. 2, (Οὐ in- 
fixmam {1 || erassimus £! || aer circumfundat 
M || 6 causam ipsam JZ || s pleniorem,i spser., 
B splendorem J? || 9 terram C? || crassimam 
regionem B! ||sunt A151 || ὃ 18, 18 solitudinem 
ΟἹ || 14 spiritalem 5! || habemus Z || appareat 
ABCPYV! || 15 a terra — igni aliud om. B' || 
igne P || 16 acre eo]aereo C || spiritum dicimus 
Z || 1s an aeterra C' (caetera 77) || 19 habebat 
C || hoc | #*unum A || plurimum 7 || autqui 
ΟἽ || 20 est melius est mundus (7 || 21 pluchrius 
P || negotiari A1P necotari 5! nec cogitari 
A? BC F (sed nec spscr. I) et, praeter τι in ras. 
3, V nec cogitare M || ὃ 19, 24 conspirans, 
post. s in ras. 2, A || contimiata /! || cognitio 
V? || cogat A (sed at in ras. 3) et B' || 25 pos- 
setne, post. e corr. 2, B possene /P || 26 terram 
V? || 27 solstitio V4 corr. 3 (solsticiis 77) || co- 
gnoscimus C' || fretrorumque V || 23 angusti 
eorum aut /! || conuersatione F’ || 30 continen- 
tibus C || ὃ 20, 33 angustiis quem 1 || 84 re- 
praendendum A repraehend. LCF reprend. 
MPV || profluus Vrec. || 36 reprensoris 
ACPYV' repraehensoris BFM?V? repraehen- 
sionis J/1|| uitia (-cia B') Z || angustie ΔῈ || 37 
conclusa (" (-se B) || $21, 1 ##id melius A in 
id mel. V1|| quam quod J/|| 4 nec|non V1 corr. 
3 || 5 efficitur] C efficietur ABFMPYV || mun- 
dum esse J || ὃ 22,6 nullius,i spser., A || sen- 
tiens, ens corr. 2, ( || s angustiis A? || est] sit 
V*i0 animantes B?C'/'M || 11 composque] com- 
potesque ἢ || 15 mod|dulate 41 modulate 
(fuit ll; mo in ras. 2) B (modulatae J) || 13 
dupitares P || tibicini 7 || is platanis (is add. 
3) «ines se (fwit sines se) A || musica ( musi- 
cam corr 1 ex -cum V || 16 animantes...sa- 
pientes C’ || ὃ 23, 17 initia B! || 19 perspiquum, 
alt. u spser., B' || id in ras. C? || fysicis (sys. 
F" phis. 17 fis. V) id est naturalibus (-rabus 
21) confirmari Ζ || 20 alantur et quae (que A) 
crescant Z || 21 in om. .11 ad uim add. quan- 
dam V# || 22 omjomne A! ||scietur P || 23 quix- 
quam (a vel c) V || 24 refrigerato, to in ras. 2, 
C' || § 24, 26 hiis APV iis C'|| docet* B || 27 cor- 
poret B! || ullam V1 || quin is] qu«in is C qui 
nisi J || 28 cuius| huius V* || reliquis A? || in- 























est, in spser., V |} 115 in vas. B® is M #iis (uis 2) 
V || 29 et supra ras. ampl. spser. 1725 | 30 anima 
aduers. ALM1PV!? || animantes A! || 31 ut imi- 
taretur om. A? || 32 animal, al corr. 3, A || 
terrae Dutum (pr. τι incert.) B || ὃ 25, 34 atque 
bis 807. A || 36 explicata 51 || tangam maximas, 
spscripto ut vid. autem, (1 maximo deletis 
reliquis C® || τ sustinet tur B! || 2 conflictu] 
conflictatione V* || ritu A1Vtictu V? || 3 fumare 
recalentem Z || 4 thrai B! || temporibus hi- 
bernis fieri J/ || hiberiis C1 corr. 7 ?inbernis 
(Ὁ) # || αἱ bis ser. B || 5 contineatur...sit... 
contineat Z || ὃ 26, ὁ ratio 1/1 (aesto ratio ut 
vid. B*) || 7 doceri, ri im ras. 2, B || quae om. 
B || concipit A? [18 temporatione B! || 9 etiam 
aquae MV (aque et. B+) || 10 posé liquor add. 
tum V2* || atque ΔῈ (aque BC) || declarat 
effusio aquae A!V! decl. effusio quae A2PV2 
dederat effusio quae (effusio del.) C declarat 
effusae quae (que 6!) BPI || 12 liquefacta et, 
a et in ras. 2, B (liquaef. V) || reliquiisque 
27: || 13 adiectis, pr. ὁ corr., A || et idem in ras. 
B? || 14a uentis 221 || tepescit C1 -cant C? (tae- 
pescunt #) || τὸ aduentius C (aduentitius 
AMPYV') ||intumis BF || 17 excitatus] excitus 
V3 || cum mo 4! commotu BZ" || 19 expers, ers 
in ras. 2, B || ὃ 27,21 abendus B! || his B? || 23 
115] his Z || efferu.] eis feruescunt AV! ferue- 
scunt P || subitis 7, sed corr. V? || igni B || 24 
ea et ipsa] etiam ipsa V?|| 25 salutem C || 
δ. 28, 26 partes, es in ras. 3, C || calorem 
AIBC'!F'P? || 27 diurnitate JZ || eoque inagis 
5 || 29 in eos B! || 30 stirpes, i in ras. 2, C | 
δ 29, 35 ratione atque sensu P || omne (ΟἽ || 33 
quae necesse est quae non 771 nec. est quae 
ut non J? || 31 in se aliquem J/ || hominem 
BF" || 1 et terra C || 2 egemonicon AMPV he- 
gemonicon BF egeminicon C || 3 quoque] quo 
A!1PV quoquo C' || 4 itaque V? || etiam] et V1|| 
5. obtumum 251 optumum L/P || 880, ὁ 
patribus A!V! || 7 pars uniuersi sit inesse] ars 
et itines 2, max. part. in ras., D ; -se spser. 1 
vel. 2, A || 8 igitur parte V || neces sit A! ne- 
cesse esset A? || et om. in ras. (" || 9 agriora 
A1V! || τὸ iamque res 61 eam quaeret ΟἹ || 
omnes, s in ras. 2, Οὐ || τι eo eoque A! (eoquae 
B?) || 12 feruor] ferulor AV? || mobiliorque, 
om. est, AB?CF MPV mobiliorque ut vid. B* || 
13 multu A! multum C71|| cummouendos A || 14 
noster# (e 3) V || quae om. M1 || ὃ 91, 15 cum] 
BRM? et in ras. A? om. δὲ quin CP cum quin 
M?* || τὸ ac] hac || 17 qui] quin C? || acerrumo 
P || mollissimo C || 1s teneantur J’ (sed corr. 1) 
V1\| his ABF!V2 || 19 neque] V? add. : al. h. 
neque extrinsecus hoe ab aliquo accipiat || 21 
quo] quod B! || illo A || $82, 21 enim] nune V* 
|| 22 filiosoforum B! (filosof. L°/'P) || duos 
C2MV2 || 2 moueat quod A! corr. 2 || motum 
in] 1 ὧν ras. 2 A motumen JV || 25 esse ponit 
—motus om. C1; C? in mg. suppl. ponit— 
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32. motum || isque A! #iisque, pr. i in ras. 2, B 


lsque /’lisquae P || quodpropter J/* || 26 oritur 
omnis M || his BFA" || 27 inpulsus B! (im- 
pulsu 77) || moueatur A! (a del. 1 3) || 23 ani- 
mam tem A? || 29 intellegentium <A! corr. 3 
(intelligentiam V*) || 30 pars nulla J/ || minor 
sit Z || 31 quam] qu##am (id vel ed) A || 88 qui 
est] V%quiesset ABCY MPV? || 34 rationis est] 
A2BeFMV* νυ. esset 4110} συ. esse (Ὁ) V1 || 
§ 33, 35 inquohatisquae A! incoatisque B! 
incho##* | atisque V || 1 deorum] eorum 4! || 
primo] 0?PV? prima ABC1F MV? || 2 gignan- 
tur Z || aeterra A! aeterna £! || 3 atque bis 
ser. Al (adquae 5) || ὃ 34, 5 salutares om. B! 
|| hoc] ho B! || ὁ addiditx, t m. 2, A adidit V1 
|| 7 est gradus Z || et in ras. B? || s errorum ut 
vid, δ᾽ erorum V1 || sapientisque (-quae 21) 
BCF" (sapientesquae A!) || 9 de eoque B || 
deoque, 0 in ras. 2, F || ὃ 35, τι in nulla Z, sed 
post. τι eras. ir V || 12non om. C || inuitae 471 
inuitet 51 || 13 impecude A || uis, i spser. 2, A || 
obstitit, post. t corr. 2, A ostitit ΟἹ optigit 
im mg. V* || quoddam BF"? || 14 pigtura 41}Ὶ1 
(vel wt wid. pigturae fabrica, om. et, B}) || 14 
habent# C' || 15 quaedam (ΟἽ || absoluti, abso 
im vas. 3, A obsol. V* || multa ΟἽ || 17 autem] 
atem At hance 5! || 1s propteream J/! || omnes 
corr. I ex omnis P || cohibet ipsa JZ || 19 quo- 
ibet A chohibet B! || quartum, r spser. e¢ tum 
m ras. 2, C' || 20 quod A || ὃ 36, 20 his BF? || 24 
optimam (-ma C1!) ACMPV et F corr. 1 ex 
obt. ; obtimam & || 25 aut cum et praeced.i in 
ras. 5? || optumam A1(?)PV1 optimam A? opti- 
ma C'/ || primam / || 26 consilio 271 || com- 
putem (Ὁ C'|| 27 optima...optima AC MPV 
optima...optuma L/’|| 2s deterrima AC MPY || 
nec] ne C1 || 29 sitamem B! || potius om. P || 31 
inscipiens ΟἽ || profecto, post. ο in ras. 2-3, 
A || $387, 3 cui] 2M quo ACPV cum (1) B 
|| quodque—expletumque sit om. C || 35 sit om. 
A || numenis JV? || 36 scit enim 21} || clipe 
A’ BV? clypei L°FV? || 37 uagina (Οὐ || 1 equm 
Al ecum V! || uehen uehendi 41 || 2 est om. C 
|| 3 contemplandum et imitandum add. (2, 
prim. litt. in ras. || 4 quaedam (qued. 21) per- 
ticula BY partic. quaedam 77} ὃ 38,5 neque 
est, est corr. 2, (΄ || ὁ quid igitur Ζ ei deesse] 
iidesse 5? || id om. B del. C?V2|| s simitudines 
ΟἹ || inperfectis, n spser. 1, verba distinait 8, 
A ||9 in equo quam] nequoquam 41 nequa- 
quam V? (corr. 3) || eculo A? equulo C2272 |i 
canem 4? || τι idjis 41B#PV" his M! || imper- 
fecto B?|| ὃ 39, 13 et] ut A et del. V2 || efficitur, 
t in ras. 2, A || τὸ et spscr. 1 (?) B || τὸ hac] 
ac V1 || perspecta, s in ras. duar. litt. 3, A et 
tot. verb. in ras. m. 1 V perespecta P || tribu- 
nenda ΟἹ || 17 mollissima C' nobilissima PV? || 
is est] sunt Z || 19 rectissimmae (' (-imae A) || 
amantia ΟἽ || § 40, 21 cleanThes A || ocu | 171 
|| 22 solis calor et candor Z || ullus C || qui in- 


menso (imm. V’) Z || 23 his V1 |j tactu A!V? || 
est non ut] est ut non BFM, sed in B est in 
ras. 2 et non add. 2 || tepefacit B || 25 sit om. 
ΜῈ || sit | ***xocean. A || occean. V2 || 26 ne- 
cesse esse C’ nec. esset V1 || 27 eis V2 || usum 
in ras. A® || 23 contineatur, a m. ἢ (2) del., B 
|| $41, 28 atque Z||20 usu B! || omnium om. V2 
add. 3 || 30 cuncta, post. ¢ corr. 2, B || corpo#re- 
us WM ; A® add. id est qui in animantium est 
corpore || 32 esse spser. 7 (?)A || αὐτὶ in ras. B? 
|| simili V7 || his BIC'V! || 35 atque item | et qui- 
dem 7 || 36 *celesti A || que | ther (duae Lit- 
terae agnosci non possunt) B! quia ether ΟἽ 
(qui ether C7) quia aether V1 || ἃ 42,1 sit dis 
scr. Md? || 2 aerex (a?) B || arestoteli || 3 ad 
gnenda )"||4aethereum BFV? ||5 animalia... 
gignantur 4514 et] BFidest ALY 1PV1 idem 
C, sed τὰ in ras. 2-3, id M2 eademque spser. 
A ad est add. que V? || 6 acerrumo BF | 
celerima δ᾽ (caelerr. J/) || aetherea C || zest] 
esse M? || his Ζ || et om. V1 || s numera Δ || 9 
intellendum C (intellig. 1 1}}} 11 caelo om. ΟἽ || 
δ 43, 11 quo corr. 2 V || 13 pr. et om. CP || in- 
colant corr. ew -unt V || 14 longe 41 || 15 maxi- 
me AC MPV || atque] aque ΔῈ || 17 quo in ras. 
A? || 19 amica, pr. ain ras. ampl. 2, C || 20 uarie- 
tate P et, corr. -ti ead. m., 15} ὃ 44, 21 aristo- 
tiles P || laudandus in eo, om. est, Z || 22 ino 
quod A? || naturam ΔῈ || uia | ut B || 2 na- 
turam 41 || leuitatem ΟἹ || in sublime 
ABCPM?PYV || 25 astris om. ΟἹ || xeorum (d) C 
|| 27 naturam astra] m a inras. 2 C; uinras. 
et m add. 2 V || s0utrum corr, ea -om A || pro- 
curatiorie A! procreatione, sed ead. m. ut vid. 
corr., B || 32 perspicu | spicuum ut vid. A! 
persp., per ir ras. wmpl., B || est in ras. A? || 
id spser. m. 1 ut vid. A et C || 33 existis mem 
(s?) B || ὃ 45, 31 sane restat Κ᾽} consideremus, 
si spser. 1?, V || 88 cogatare A! cogitarem ΟἹ 
|| leuita (ΟἿ || 1 orationem, ο in ras. 2, (Οὐ || cum 
talem, m t corr. 2, B || essex (t ἢ) A || nocioni 
5 || 2 in om. V4 || 4 potius] totius B! || acco- 
mod. Jf || hue Κ1|} ὃ 46, 7 minimimeque 7" (mi- 
nimaeque A151J/1) || respiciens ABC F2MPV 
om. [1 || se] si V1 || s rutundis 41 (rotundus 
BCHMPV*) || 9 esset deos Δὲ || τὸ qua] quam 
BC* quia IP || mundo bis scr. A? || 11 melius] 
potius IM || sit id sit habeatque (1 || 12 his] 2] 
iis ABC FV hiis Mis P || ὃ 47, 13 mentem P 
|| τὸ his BPI || τὸ noli, n in ras. 2, B || quaeso 
(queso P) Z (quaero err. typ.) || 17 quonum 
AV? et ut vid. B' || celindrum C || speram 
BFV? (spher. ACMPV?) || 1s uiderix* C || olu- 
lorum 47 ||iucium habetis A! habens iudicium 
MM || 20 omnes ZK || 21 quaeque, que spser., A || 
pr. nihil] mihi ΟἽ (per comp.) nichil ΟΣ || of- 
fensiones 41 || potest, st ὧν ras. 2, C0 || 22 
lacinosum C? || cumque]cum J! || 23 praestan- 
tis 41} prestantis V1 praestanti B!|| exolidis 
481 et (2) sol. V1 || spheram(sper. 2) Z|| 24 ciclus 
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. ACMPY cyclus BF || 2% omnis A'BCFMPY || 
26 in se C' || simillumae] 4142/P simillimae 
A2MV similume &! simillyme C || tantum 
(tandum B!) absit 7 || extremum] V? add. in 
mg. quantum idem a summo || $48, 2s ne] 
anne V2 || ficisici C1 (fisici AC?PV phis. “Μ 
fysicy Bf) || intellere Οἱ (intellig. V1) || 29 ae- 
qualitatem (equ. C’) Z || 30 seruare C' || pox | 
test esse, test esse in ras. 2, B esse om. ACPV 
|| indoctius, ius corr. 2, C’ || 31 **** mundum 
A || ὃ 49, 33 quot] V2 quod ABC PV! quid 
B°FM || didicisset, t in ras. 2, C' || 34 plato 
BM || 35 palatium A? ||1 genera sint M/ || 2 
huncquam .81 (nunqu. () || currus ACV? || 3 
conuersione B! || duas] suas A? om. P'||iisdem 
F?Y/? hisdem J || 4 conficixat (11) B confeciat, 
iat in ras. 3, A confectat CP confecta V || ὁ 
tenet corr. ex -it V ||7 his] iis, pr.i 2?,V'|| 8 
officiens corr. 1 ? ex eff. V || 9 aequalitas (1 || 
diornorum A!V! || eiusdenique 4! || 10 modici 
tum recessus om. C’ mod. cum rec. V+ || mo- 
dum] mundum B/’K || τι cireuitus C?IK || 
solis om. M || urbium Δ || quinque et sexa- 
ginta (Ix* A) et trecentorum A?bYMVK 
quinque defecti est (defectibus C defectibus est 
P) et sexaginta et trecentorum ACP || 13 se- 
ptemtriones ABCPMK septéntr. P || 14 ihemi, 
post. i spser. 1, A hyemi V? || 15 omnium, um 
in ras, 2, (τὸ ducuntur corr. 1 (3) ex dic. C 
|| $ 50, 17 mestruis ΔῈ || *cuius (eras. q, post u 
spscr.) A || 19 solum] solem V? || ac] ad 4181} 
tum defectibus in initiarecurrrendo hic omissa 
infra (v. 21) post cursu exhibet B ; corr. B* 
90 aquilenta ZA || tum in ras. V* aut 
ABCFMPK || 21 Inde] om. ZK || est om. δὶ 
add. Bin erasis litteris extremis verborum hic 
interpositorum (of. v. 19) || solstitiis C’ solstiti 
V1 (2) || 24 etterra AB! || $51, 24 maxime 
A2BCFM maximae VK || 26 constantes C’ || 27 
dicimur V? || 2s abeunt (hab. 45 xab. B) Z|| 30 
ne om. FP || insistit. Quartum C’ || 85 et quinque 
spser. 1(?) A || 33 inter, r corr. 2, A || com- 
perationem 5! || ὃ 52, 35 diffinitam C’ || satur- 
nis 4B! saturnia C saturnix* (sa vel ia?) V || 
1 faenonque (-quae ἢ) ABF/MPVK fenonque 
C || greci C (grecis YMPV") || qua eterra C' || x 
quo cursum /1\j 3 delitescendo 72/7? || 4 sursum 
V? || aperiando 4! || nihil om. C’ || saeculoruin 
BCF (secl. AMP) || 5 iisdem #2V? hisdem J 
his C'|\efficiatur P || ὁ faethon ΖΦ ΡΥ fethon C 
faeton AK fethom 4 F" ||7duodecim signor.— 
annis om. V1 xii™ signorum—annis xii” efficit 
add., part. in ras., C? \| ὃ 58, 9 pyrois 7K || τὸ 
ut bis ser. V1 || oppinor A opinio ut vid, Bt 
opinior C! opinnor P || quem, sed corr. 1 (?) 
quam P||11stellam B/'X || mercuri est A (sed i 
est m. 2, e in ras.) BFV'K || 12 stilbon ZK || 
a graecisom. Al (a grecis A7/MPYV1K) || annox 
C || uertente, extr.e corr. 2, A feruente C || 18 
a sole] a se C7 || umquam, um in ras. 2, A || 14 


infirma A1C1/! || errantum C' || tertreque C1 
(terreque V1) || τὸ proxuma B/' proxima, xim 
in ras., P || phosphoros ( fosph. I fosf. AL1V 
bosf. B2/K fossoros P || τὸ hesperos (hasp. 81) 
Z, sed hesperus corr. V* || 17 lustans ΟἹ || si- 
gniferioribus C’ || 18 a sole ( || ὃ 54, 20 igitur 
stellis, om. in, BF'|| 21 simente A? || 23 ipsa om. 
V1 add. V#4 || inde | horum J! || eae] ea 5} 
heae M || 24 inerrantes, inerr 7” ras. 2, B || uo- 
cantur | nominantur J || 25 cottidiana C7 || con- 
stanque C1 || 27 ut uisu stellas 415! aut uis ut 
stellas 45 (quid 45 correxerit incertum) ut 
uisu a stellis 7141/1 ut ui suas stellas 273 || 
2s ac| hac A || suffusus] perfusus ( || ὃ 59, 82 
declarant] dederant V? || uim, i spser. 1 ?, A || 
33 is] his ABLI PV! || ὃ 56, 36 uacat (ΟἽ (ua- 


‘eante mentita A151PV?1) || et falsa in ras. P || 


erroris, post. r supra ras. 2, A || ea] eunt V? || 
1 luna C' || uersatur ABFIPY || caelestem 
Z ; caelestem ergo bis scripta erant, sed priora 
erasa, A [[2 constantia P || conseruatio, s et ua- 
tio in ras. 2, B conuersatione (71 || 5 uacarem 
B || his BLF1M! || ipsi V1 || $57, 4 aut 4181 
haut A? || 6 diffinit V*+ || 7 procredientem A || 
uiax (m?) B || maxime AC W/V! maximae PV? 
|| 9 efficiat *#* id (et?) A efficia ad (?) B? || arti- 
ficiosus B! (artifitiosius 2) || naturam] ut na- 
turam P || 10 artium, ti im ras. 2, C (arcium 
B?) || hac] ac AV" || 11 uiam πῃ quandam (et 1) 
A || § 58, 13 *coercet A cohercet MV? cocoercet 
P || planem () V1 || 14 zeneno, sed corr. 1? , V 
|| contrix 41 || opportunitatum, om. que, V4 
(oportunitatumque BC FM) || 15 ut|ut CT || τὸ 
continent B?/'M || omnes ABM PY || 17 wolum- 
tarios A || hormas Z || his] is 452/'4P iis 7? || 
1s consentaneos A! || ipsi, post. 1 i ras. ampl. 
2, B || mouetur V! || 19 uel prud.] uerba pru- 
dentia / || 20 prudentia uel om. C! uel proui- 
dentia om. V1(prudencia uel prouidentia 5’) || 
greci ΟἹ (grece C?/V1 graecae P) || pronoea 
(prono ea) Z || 21 et] ut C1 || in us BP 23 
nulla regeat B! (n. re aegeat 77) || maxime 
ACMPYV || ὃ 59, 25 dictum est in ras. min. B? 
|| uniuerso | deficit P—63, 33: 
Z= ABCFMY. 

etiam de, om. est, C' || 26 sidebus ΟἹ || prope 
mundum £!('|/necessantium A non cess. BF 
|| 27 nec aquae 4! || mollentiam A molenciam 
B' mollentium V" || aperoso hac Δ} || 2s ueni set 
81 uenis sed AC MV! || his ACMV hiis BF" || 29 
agres AV! || 30 is A hiis BY! his CVV || mor- 
bus 2 || s1 defatigatione C (sed fa corr. 2) 
et V2 || monogrammos in ras. V? || 32 agentes, 
post. 6 corr. 2, F'\| ὃ 60, 32 pulcherruma ABFV? 
pulcherrumma JV? || 33 plurissimaque V1 (pu- 
rissimaquae AB!) || collati C’|| feriunturC? [186 
et magnis J || 80 graeci B! (grecie /"! greciae 
CF?MV}) || 1 humano afferret J/ (aff. hum. 
CV) 1} addiuine B! diuinae B? diuine /" || 
#fieri (e 1) A || 3 noncupabant A numeup. 5? || 


————————— 
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60. 4 terenti A1B2C1FV! terrenti 6 || 5 cererex 


(m?) F || $61, ὁ inest maior—ea ipsa om. B? || 
aliquae 4171 || τ ipsa] B77 ipsa uis ACT || 5 
proxumae 441 (proximae 445) proxume LCF || 
atilia IM || 9 uides...uide 4 MV! || honoras 
(2)C1 || 10 legustico ABV? || Q.| quae Aq in ras. 
BV? om. M || τι maxumo B&F || 13 quod ex 41|} 
14 uoluptatibus C || 15 quaquam [71 || ueleius 
A! uelleius, i in ras. 2, C' || existumat B (corr. 
1 vel 2 ex -imat) et F'|| τὸ natura AB! || § 62, 
17 61] ii Κγ {1815 quidem nominibus A is nom. 
quidem JM || qui paulo A || uis corr. 2 ex ius (?) 
(" || 19 consuetdoquae 4! -tdoque 5? || 20 excel- 
lentes A? B? || uolumtate A || 21 ercules A 77 || e- 
sclepius C1(esculap.C?/’) ||22 hunc om. 41||semel 
natum A! semel anatum /1(?)C1V? semele na- 
tum A2°42C27M || 24 quod quale sit ex mini- 
steriis i ras. V? (misteriis (J) || qualessit δὶ 
|| potes ΟἹ || 25 natus 81 || cerere, c im ras. 2, 
C || 26 etiam hinc JM || romulum Z, sed ro in 
ras. B*\|\27 quem quidam 44°C PMV quem; | 
uidam #! || eundaem A! |j 2s aetern. | adaetern. 
B || fruerunt ABV! || 29 cum optimi CF || 
xeterni (a 1) A || $68, 30 6 ratione C (ex 
racione A) || quidem] quid est 4! || 31 inducti 
ZK || 32 atem A? || uita A4(?)C || 388. tractatur 
F’\| et om. B' || 33 pluribus] denwo inc. P: 
Z = ABCFMPYV. 

plribus P || 34 nam uetus wt vid. Al nan 
cum uetus A? || oppinio JV! || oppleuisset 7, 
sed oppleuit sed corr. V? || 35 caelum om. 
A! caelium V? || Saturno] saturnum J! | 
δ᾽ 64, 36 rationem C1 (racio /) || inelegans, 
in spscr. 1, B || incussa BFK || est om. Bb | 
impia fabulas, sed s eras., C'||1 caelestum ACT 
caelestem PB (sed corr. 1 ex -um) et V (sed em 
in ras. 2) (celestem P) || id est} idem C1P || 
4esse om. PK || conuersacionem / || 5 cronos 
A2BFMPYV oronos 410’ chronos X || 6 chronos 
ABCFPYV cronos M |\7 saturetur J/" || comesse, 
se in ras. sex litterar., B ||s solitis (?) V1 || quia 
om. B' \\etas A! etates A? aetates B (sed ates 
in ras. 2) et FMK || spatia temporum 77 || 9 
inmodoratos P (immoder. B°C ΜΚ || 10 eum, 
τι corr. 2, A || syderum, rum in ras. 2, C || iup- 
piter BCOFMK || 11 pater quem] °C (sed pater 
cum praec. s in ras. CO?) FMPV?K partemque 
A et sine dubio V1 partemquae ut vid. 51 || ad- 
iuuando B! || 12 diuumque] V, sed que in ras. 
2; diuinumque P diuomque # || 13 optummus 
maxumus 4! optumus maximus ACP ΜΤΙΚ 
(maxumus V? -musque ’*) optimus maximus 
CP || ante optimus ALCP MK (et quidem ante 











in ras. A+) || id est om. BIC || 14 maximus quia 
ACMPV'K om. B' || ὃ 65, 15 hane ( || 17 asd- 
pice, ἃ del., P || sublime AB?CFMVK suplimim 
(?) B supplime P || 19 planius quam| BP 
planius (planus A!) quem 4 MV! planiusque 
V? || 20 ex ecrabor A || quo V2 || licet V1 || 22 
ioue fulgente et tonante BF! i. fulgorante 
(fulgur. M/) et ton. ΚΜ iouem fulgentem 
tonantem P || 23 caelo] BM celo A? melo 
ΑἸΟΡΥ || fulgenta (-ae 3) et tonantae 4 ful- 
gente (fulgorante /? fulgur. J/) et tonante 
BCFMPY || eurippides AC MY || et multa 6} 
praedare C1 (praeclarae A!) || 26 cireumiectum 
C ||amplectitur, ὁ spser. 1?, A || 27 habeto, h 
in ras. 2, A || diuum hunc perhibeto om. δὶ 
(peribeto A!) || ὃ 66, 28 autem om. 21 || 29 
lunonis om. A! || consecratum (71 || coniux AB! 
|| 30 ei] et ZX || cum eo, praeter c in ras. 2, A 
|| coniuctio A? || effeminauerunt BWVK (de F 
wihil notavi) effeminarent P (aeffeminarunt 
A!) || 31 est om. C || 32 adiuuando (pr. ἃ spser. 1 
vel 3) AM! || nominatum (‘|| 1 ex om. M || 
diuisa, di spscr. 2, A || alterum 4166 7: 
altero 51/2 || 2 uolum (1) A! uolumus &4'V/! || 
maritimum, rit in ras. 3, A maritimum 
marium #1 || 3 porta 4 δΙΟΊΡΥ portu, sed u m. 
1 corr., M\| neptun P || anando, pr. an 2, part. 
in ras., B (atando ? 5) || primus Κ1 |/4 uis in 
ras. C? || 5 ut om. C1 || pluton ZK || recidant 
ZK, eed ci corr. B? (ui 1?) || terras et] 453} 
(sed s et in ras. B*) FMV2K terra sed A! 
(sed extr. litt. incerta) CV} terram sed P || 6 ¥e 
(fuit ae vel de) A || nuptam dicunt om. ZK 
|| proserpixnam (n 3) δ proserpina C'/? || quod 
Graecorum om. C’ || nomen, men in ras. 2, C || 7 
x#ea Beaenim est om. C' || persefone ZK | 
Graece om. M1 (grece CFM?V?) || ὃ 67, τὸ de- 
meter quasi gemeter 7X || τι *nomninata δ || 
maiors /! || 12 minaretur| minueretur 77K 
|| habere V || 13 maximam CVV || primam C' 
|| sacr|ficando A || 14 habeundo 4 || dictum C 
|| 15 iani] iam 4! || profanarum, rum 7m ras. 2, 
F \|aeduum 4M? haeduum J/! || ianue 21} 
ianae C’ lanuae AV! || τὸ hestia AC.WV aestia 
BF' estia F2PK || § 68, 19 neclonge##* (cl corr. 
2exd) Anon longe C || ui 41] ui dil 4575 
diui B27 MK || penu—ab eo quod om. C1 ab eo 
quod suppl. C? eras. praeced. a || ductu 
ALB PV! ducta (1) M1 || nomen est | est 5? || 
20 uescunt A PV? || 22 dianam autem | deficit ἢ 
---711, 21: 
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NOTES UPON LATIN HYBRIDS. 


In ‘ Ein Beitrag zum Vulgiirlatein ’ (Philol. 
xlvii. p. 45) O. Weise has called attention 
to the fact that hybrid compounds and deri-. 
vatives played an important part in the 
sermo vulgaris. 

The list which he offers, from all periods 
of literature, of hybrid words taken from 
those writings in which so much has already 
been found that belongs to the language of 
conversation, can leave little doubt as to the 
correctness of his position. 

The most prolific author in this line is 
naturally Plautus and the series which Weise 
gives including such words as ferritribax, 
pultiphagus and hamiota is representative 
and exhaustive enough for its purpose, but 
when he states that only two such formations 
are to be found in Cicero, viz. facteon (ad 
Att, i. 16, 13) formed after the analogy of 
φιλοσοφητέον, which occurs in the same sen- 
tence, and Pseudocato (ad Att. i. 14, 6), he 
has failed to notice decemscalmis (ad Att. 
xvi. 3, 6) made up of decem and σκαλμός, and 
tocullio (ad Att. ii. 1, 12) which the writer 
believes can be shown to be a hybrid formed 
from τόκος in the same way in which Jibellio 
(Varr. Sat. Wen. 256: Stat. Silv. 4, 9, 21) 
is derived _from Jibellus. (Comp. also 
tripeceio C.IL. vi. 17857.) 

The word tocullio is doubly interesting in 
this connection, in that it seems to have two 
points of contact with the sermo cotidianus, 
being at the same time a hybrid and a 
diminutive, for as Wolfflin and Lorenz 
among others have pointed out, the use of 
diminutives was one of the most striking 
characteristics of vulgar Latin. 

And in connection with all these words it 
is worthy of notice not simply that they are 
found in the letters of Cicero rather than in 


his orations or philosophical works, but that 
they occur in his letters to Atticus, in which 
Cicero allows himself the greatest freedom 
of expression ; while in the letters ad Vami- 
liares, in which it is almost always possible 
to notice a certain care or even anxiety in 
the choice of words, no such hybrid is to be 
found so far as the writer is aware. 

As additions to the list of hybrids from 
later writers, which Weise gives upon pages 
49-52, the following may be mentioned ; 
-melofolia (Plin. 15, 14; 15, 52) made up of 
μῆλον and foliwm, monoculus (Firm. Mat. 8, 
19; 8, 22) from μόνος and oculus, with which 
may be compared monoloris (Vop. Aur. 
46, 6), diloris and penteloris from the same 
author. 

The following compounds of quattwor and 
septem with the Greek substantives γάμος, 
σῆμα, σῶμα and δρόμος may be added: quad- 
rigamus (Hier. adv. Jovin. 1,8), quadrisemus 
(Mart. Cap. 9, 981), quadrisomus (Inser. 
Rein. col. 2, 437) and septidromus (Th. Prise. 
4,3). There are further found the Graeco- 
Latin compounds semipodius (Mar. Victorin. 
de Metr. 4,3, 41, p. 166, 28 K), semisphaerium 
(Boet. Just. Mus. 4, 18), and the Latino- 
Hebraic semicorus! (Ambros. ep. 44, 7 and 8) 
and semigomor! (Ambros. ep. 9, 76), and 
finally protosedere (Tert. de Cor. Mil. 15) and 
paraveredus (Cod. Just. 12,51, 2 and else- 
where) made up of παρα and veredus, upon 
which Diez i. p. 232 under palafreno may be 
compared. 

FraNK F. ABBOTT. 


1 The Hebraic elements in semicorus and semi- 
gomor doubtless came through the medium of the 
Septuagint in which both occur. 


WESTCOTT’S EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


The Epistle to the Hebrews. The Greek Text, 
with Notes and Essays. By Brooke Foss 
Westcort, D.D., D.C.L. London: Mac- 
millan and Co., and New York. 1889 


Tue appearance of this volume is significant 
in its bearing upon Biblical exposition. At 
a time when the demand for commentaries 
giving in the briefest form the accepted re- 


sults of exegesis, in order to exempt the 
reader from any effort beyond that of re- 
membering what is told him, is enforcing 
compliance even from leading German 
scholars, we are presented with a work con- 
taining discussions of an exceptionally wide, 
varied, and at times recondite character, and 
presuming on the reader's part a willingness 
to give it patient and studious attention. 
Almost every topic of moment which the 
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exposition starts finds ample treatment by 
means of ‘ Additional Notes’ appended to each 
chapter. These ‘ Notes,’ which are forty-two 
in number, and frequently amount to com- 
pendious treatises, discuss not merely the 
more difficult exegetical problems, the ade- 
quate treatment of which would have dis- 
turbed the proportions of the running expo- 
sition, but handle besides matters of theology, 
both speculative and Biblical (such as the 
τελείωσις Of Christ, the idea of λύτρωσις, &e.), 
questions of archaeology (for example, the 
prae-Christian idea of sacrifice and of the 
priesthood—discussions, by the by, especially 
valuable), of history, of anthropology (for 
instance, the origin of the soul and the 
destiny of the race), of philology (such as 
telic and hypothetical sentences); and the 
volume closes with an essay of twenty-five 
pages on the Epistle’s use of the Old Testa- 
ment. Both these more extended discus- 
sions, and the volume as a whole, are charac- 
terized by admirable condensation, and by 
the prominence given to the #iblical data. 
The reader is everywhere put in possession 
of a satisfactory, often a complete, statement 
of the Scriptural facts, as gathered evidently 
at first hand. Indeed, the volume is sin- 
gularly abstinent in its references to other 
modern commentators. By omitting the 
recent history of opinion the author gains 
room for the adequate presentation and en- 
forcement of his own interpretation, and the 
reader is the more free to judge it on its 
merits. But Dr. Westcott would have ren- 
dered a welcome service had he given us the 
benefit of his wide reading by cataloguing 
and characterizing the leading modern ex- 
pounders, as he has done for example (p. vii. 
sqgq.) the patristic commentators. As_ it 
stands, however, it would be difficult to find 
in the whole range of exegetical literature a 
volume at the same time so comprehensive 
and so compact as this octavo of five hundred 
pages. No wonder that ‘many years of con- 
tinuous labour’ have entered into its pre- 
paration. 

Notwithstanding the noteworthy expo- 
sitions of this difficult Epistle which have 
appeared in our time from such experts as 
Weiss, Keil, Kurtz and the rest, running 
back to the monumental work by Bleek, Dr. 
Westcott’s volume possesses characteristics 
which will command for it the permanent 
attention of scholars. Conspicuous, for in- 
stance, is its careful treatment of words. In 
lexical research it surpasses Bleek, if possible, 
and in the comparison of kindred terms it 
shows a delicacy of discrimination which 
indeed is not without its perils (of which 


more presently), but which makes it very 
fresh and suggestive. A list of synonyms 
treated would be a welcome supplement to 
its index. The words peculiar to the Epistle, 
and the debated terms, such as αἰῶνες (i. 2 ; 
ΧΙ. 3), ἀπαύγασμα (i. 3), παραρρεῖν (ii. 1), ἐπι- 
λαμβάνεσθαι (ii. 16), τελειοῦν (11. 10), θυμιατή- 
ριον (1x. 4), εὐπερίστατος (xii. 1), διαθήκη (ix. 
15), τραχηλίζειν (iv. 13), and the rest receive 
careful and in the main satisfactory treat- 
ment. Yet in the case of τραχηλίζειν it does 
not appear how the notion of ‘ prostrate,’ to 
which Dr. Westcott seems to incline, is made 
to evolve that of ‘manifest,’ which in the 
case occurring (iv. 13) he admits to be clearly 
its sense. And as respects διαθήκη (ix. 16, 
17), after acknowledging the full weight of 
the philological facts adduced, one cannot 
feel satisfied with Dr. Westcott’s conclusion. 
The contextual evidence overbears lexical 
probabilities made to rest merely on Biblical 
usage. Those probabilities, surely, are 
nothing like so strong as they are, for ex- 
ample, in the case of the ‘key-word’ πνεῦμα 
in John ii. 8. And why should Biblical 
usage be the decisive criterion in the case of 
a writer whose phraseology, however largely 
influenced by the Septuagint, is also excep- 
tionally non-Biblical? Moreover, with the 
meaning covenant, the reasoning becomes in- 
telligible only on the assumption of an iden- 
tification of the maker of the covenant and’ 
its ratifying victim, which, recondite and 
even debatable as it is, could hardly be 
tacitly taken for granted and used, without a 
hint of explanation, as the warrant for such 
bold and bald statements as ὅπου διαθήκη, 
θάνατον ἀνάγκη φέρεσθαι τοῦ διαθεμένου" 
διαθήκη γὰρ ἐπὶ νεκροῖς βεβαία, ἐπεὶ μὴ τότε 
ἰσχύει ὅτε ζῇ ὃ διαθέμενος. In truth, however, 
the two senses lie much nearer together in 
Greek than ‘covenant’ and ‘wili’ do in 
English, which indeed Dr. Westcott frankly 
admits in citing the well-known passage from 
Philo where the word is usedeof God in both 
senses in the samecontext. To the primitive 
readers perhaps the cross-play hardly seemed 
more difficult than, for instance, in the case 
of παιδεία in ΧΙ]. 6, a; TES 

Nor is this commentary less attentive to 
grammatical niceties than to lexical. The 
reader is reminded constantly of the delicate 
shadings of thought due to changes of tense, 
mood, number, and the like. Not that here, 
again, Dr. Westcott’s discriminations always 
command assent. For example, that there 
is a rhetorical difference between ἁμαρτία in, 
the singular and in the plural—the singular 
having often an abstract or a collective force, 
while the plural is individualizing or semi- 

c 2 
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conecrete—no one would be disposed to deny. 
But that by θυσία περὶ ἁμαρτιῶν in x. 26 the 
author of the Epistle intends a contrast to 
προσφορὰ περὶ ἁμαρτίας in verse 18, and 
‘appeals to individual experience,’ many of 
Dr. Westcott’s readers will feel less con- 
fident than he seems to be. Again, ἐγένετο 
βέβαιος (ii. 2) is held to differ from ἐβεβαιώθη 
(ver. 3), not merely in rhetorical explicit- 
ness, but by suggesting the idea that ‘there 
is in the divine law a self-executing power.’ 
In ix. 23 τὰ ἐπουράνια differs from τὰ ἐν τοῖς 
οὐρανοῖς in the same context by designating 
‘not simply those things which are in the 
heavens, but those things which have their 
proper sphere in the heavenly order.’ In 1]. 


9 the perfect ἠλαττωμένον (not ἐλαττωθέντα) ᾿ 


is thought to warrant the comment, ‘The 
human nature which Christ assumed he still 
retains.’ But in general, as respects the use 
of the perfect in this Epistle, it may be 
doubted whether our commentaries, Dr. 
Westcott’s included, have yet quite hit the 
mark. The latter says, to be sure, in con- 
nection with the partial catalogue of in- 
stances given on p. 177, that ‘In every case 
its full force can be felt’; and apparently in 
vii. 6; xi. 5, &., he accepts the view of 
those who regard the tense as marking the 
fact of record: ‘It stands written in Scrip- 
ture as having a present force.’ But this 
explanation is inadequate in examples like 
those of ch. xi. vers. 17 and 28; for all the 
intermediate historic instances, though cited 
in the aorist, are as truly matters of record 
as these. Furthermore, why should the 
Epistle exhibit so many peculiar instances of 
the perfect that need explanation? One can 
hardly repress the conviction that we have 
here, if not a rhetorical mannerism of the 
writer, a blurring of the distinction between 
the two tenses, especially since the pheno- 
menon in question is not confined to this 
author (see the examples given by Sophocles 
in his Lew., Introd. p. 45 par. 4). Another 
idiosynecracy, also shared with the Biblical 
author by some of his contemporaries, is the 
use of που in reference to quotations the 
source of which must have been definitely 
in mind. This που Dr. Westcott (on iv. 4) 
felicitously translates ‘as we know,’ and 
illustrates from Philo and other writers. 
Another distinctive characteristic of the 
book before us consists in its copious quota- 
tions illustrating the Epistle’s interpretation 
and use by the Fathers. Nowhere else can 
such a treasure of patristic lore relative 
to this Epistle be found, or so ample and 
exact a comparison of the early versions. 
The care and research with which this part 


of his task has been performed by Dr. West- 
cott appears in incidental rectifications of 
current texts, and at times in fresh readings 
from unpublished manuscripts. Among the 
patristic elucidators of the Epistle is one 
(Herveius Burgidolensis, of the 12th cent.), 
whom Dr. Westcott has summoned, as it 
were, from the dead, and who by his good 
sense justifies Dr. Westcott’s estimate of his 
discovery. Dr. Westcott pays, of course, no 
blind homage to the Fathers. Once and 
again he calls on the reader to observe how 
wide of the mark their comments fall, and 
reminds him (e.g. p. 7) how completely some- 
times the exact force of the original is missed 
—even by men among them whose vernacu- 
lar was Greek—through oversight of some 
of the simplest grammatical laws, or shows 
(as, for example, in the case of ἐπιλαμβάνεται 
ii. 16) how the true meaning has been hid 
quite down to modern times. 

Noteworthy, further, is the prominence 
given in this commentary to the doctrinal 
element. The vast store of material it con- 
tains for the student of Biblical theology has 
already been indicated. Its presentation 
gives evidence of the well-read and cautious 
theologian ; on occasion, too (for an example 
see on li. 16 /iv.), there are signs of a discreet 
reserve which, though among the rarest, is 
not the least of the theological virtues. But 
on the general subject more in a moment. 
Here we are concerned merely with the 
doctrinal problems imbedded in the text of 
the Epistle. In ch. i. 8, 9 it is refreshiug to 
find—as however one might have anticipated 
from the punctuation of the text of Westcott 
and Hort’s Greek Testament—that the word 
θεός is taken as a nominative, with a recog- 
nition of the fact that ‘the direct application 
of the divine name to the Son would obscure 
the thought.’ But why in 11]. 4 it is un- 
satisfactory to understand ὃ πάντα κατασκευ- 
ἄσας θεός as guarding the sovereign author- 
ship of God, is not made to appear. The 


- treatment of the immemorial problem vi. 4—6 


lacks sharpness and explicitness, and conse- 
quently, in spite of its fulness, and an 
‘ Additional Note,’ leaves the reader unsatis- 
fied. Have the persons described by the 
sacred author actually experienced the new 
birth? On this point Dr. Westcott’s open- 
ing remarks on verse 5 seem to make his 
own opinion clear. How then can he say (p. 
149) that ‘light falls upon the passage from 
Matt. vii. 22 f.; 1 Cor. xiii, 1 f.2’ But did 
they actually apostatize ἢ That is confessedly 
‘presented in its past completeness’ by the 
καὶ παραπεσόντας of vers. 6. Nevertheless on 
p. 149 they are described as ‘those who are 


—- 


—- ' 
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conceived of as afterwards falling away,’ and 
on p. 165 we are unequivocally told ‘There 
is nothing to show that the conditions of 
fatal apostasy had been fulfilled. . . indeed, 
the contrary is assumed.’ Wherein then 
lies the impossibility’ mentioned in ver. 4 7 
In ‘human agency. This is all that comes 
within the range of the writer’s argument’ 
(p. 150). ‘It is impossible for man to renew’ 
them ; ‘the preacher cannot again renew to 
repentance’ (p. 147). But does ‘man,’ does 
‘ the preacher’ work renewal in the first in- 
stance? Again, ‘Some divine work may be 
equivalent to this renewing, though not 
identical with it. The change in such a case 
would not be a new birth but a raising from 
the dead’ (p. 150, cf. 165). But in the 
spiritual realm how, except in metaphor, does 
a ‘new birth’ differ from a ‘raising from the 
dead’? (Cf. Eph. v. 14; Luke xv. 24.) 
Many individual passages, of course, in- 
vite comment. Probably in some cases sur- 
prise will be felt that an interpretation is 
given as though no alternate were possible, 
where the best expositors are not yet in 
agreement. But Dr. Westcott evidently 
expects his readers to remember that the 
disregard of other opinions in such instances 
merely indicates that he himself feels no real 
doubt (see the Preface, p. vii.). Chap. x. 34 
is an instance in point. Here the transla- 
tion which takes ἑαυτούς as the subject-accu- 
sative is utterly ignored, although it received 
the preference of the Revisers of 1881, is the 
construction adopted by recent expositors 
that follow the reading, and accords both 
with this author’s rhythmical transfer of 
words and with the slight emphasis the pro- 
noun offers to the ‘goods’ and their unlaw- 
ful possessors. And, by the way, as respects 
this Epistle’s peculiar fondness for the rhyth- 
mical transposition of words, Dr. Westcott 
sometimes allows it (e.g. in the case of κριτῇ 
θεῷ πάντων, xii. 23) to draw him (with many 
other expositors) into subtleties, although in 


the case of ἐλεήμων x.7.r. (11, 18) his good- 


sense recognises it. 

But further specification must give place 
to two reflections of a general character. 
We have here unquestionably the master- 
piece of a certain type of exposition. It 
starts the inquiry whether it has escaped the 
peril of disproportionate attention to philo- 
logical details. Just as the overstrained eye 
often seems to itself to see what it is looking 
for, so overtaxed verbal scrutiny is liable to 
detect distinctions of thought which can 
hardly be believed to have dawned upon the 
consciousness of the writer. Dr. Westcott’s 
readers will in many an instance be unable 


to repress a misgiving whether the conclu- 
sions he reaches, even in expounding this 
Epistle, confessedly the most elaborate piece 
of Greek composition in the New Testament, 
are not a little too subtle and over-refined ; 
whether his scholarship is not occasionally 
so tenuous and microscopic that the result- 
ant exposition is over-pressed—in forgetful- 
ness of the caution which Luther couched in 
his simile likening Scripture to a mutter- 
brust. This criticism is uttered with reluc- 
tance ; for the failing, if it exists, certainly 
leans to virtue’s side. And a stricture of 
this sort may be thought to involve both 
obliviousness of the inestimable service 
Bishop Westcott has rendered now for more 
than a generation by his public inculcation 
of thorough methods of Biblical study, as 
well as a scanty appreciation of the several 
commentaries in which he has exemplified 
conscientious exposition as no other living 
English scholar has done—among which 
commentaries this last is indisputably the 
first. But renewed examination of it only 
renews the misgiving here expressed. This 
tendency to over-work words seems to be 
responsible for occasional subtilty or obscu- 
rity of thought, which leaves a reader some- 
what uncertain just what is meant, as well 
as here and there for an inclusiveness of 
exposition which comes perilously near com- 
bining things incompatible. For example, 
in iv. 1 we are told that the insertion of 
δοκῇ both softens the expression, and at the 
same time makes it ‘ more comprehensive in 
warning ’;. again, ὑπὲρ παντός, 11. 9, can 
‘hardly mean “for every thing” (neuwt.). 
This thought, however, is included in the 
masculine’; once more, of the νέφος μαρτύρων, 
xii. 1, it is stated, ‘The testimony which they 
bear can only be the testimony which they 
bear to God. . . . There is apparently no evi- 
dence that μάρτυς is ever used simply in the 
sense of a “spectator.” ... At the same 
time it is impossible to exclude the thought 
of the spectators in the amphitheatre... . 
They are spectators... who bear testimony 
to the certainty of our success,’ ec. 

The second query, though more general, 
is even more fundamental. Is not a con- 
siderable part of the contents of this teeming 
volume out of place in a commentary! Un- 
deniably the prime business of an interpreter 
is to reproduce his author’s thought : to give 
us nothing more, nothing less, nothing other 
than what lay in the mind of the writer. 
Hence he has primarily no concern with the 
aims and interests of the preacher or the © 
theologian. Exposition is one thing, appli- 
cation quite a different thing. The meaning 
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and purpose of the writer are not to be con- 
founded even with the purpose of Providence 
through him, as the latter may have been 
disclosed by the educative uses his writings 
have subserved in the history of the Kingdom 
of God on earth. It is not easy, may not 
always be possible, to draw hard and fast 
lines in this matter. The history of opinion 
is a convenient if not a legitimate part of a 
commentary’s contents, as has been in- 
directly acknowledged above. Moreover, the 
jejuneness and at times timidity that have 
characterized certain attempts at a more 
scientific treatment of the sacred text have 
not tended to command admiration for it, 
hardly even respect. But after all it holds 
true that the province of the exegete is dis- 
tinct from that of the homilete and from 
that of the speculative theologian ; and the 
distinction cannot be disregarded without 
detriment. ‘The book before us is avowedly 
constructed on a different theory. Its open- 
ing sentence strikes its key-note: ‘ Every 
student of the Epistle to the Hebrews must 
feel that it deals in a peculiar degree with 
the thoughts and trials of our own time.’ 
its author frankly declares that ‘he has 
endeavoured to suggest in the notes lines of 
thought which he has found to open light 
upon problems which we are required to face.’ 
Now the objection to this is not that the 


remarks are not rich, instructive, judicious ; 
but that they tend to burden and distract a 
reader intent simply on understanding what 
the sacred author has said—tend to make 
that author look through our eyes, rather 
than to enable us to see through his. 

In conclusion a few trivial matters may 
be noted, worthy of correction in subsequent 
editions. Page xlv. line 1, for ‘168’ read 
‘169’ (Dr. Westcott is not responsible for 
the error) ; p. lviii. second paragraph, line 3, 
for ‘xiii. 18’ read (probably) ‘ xiii. 9’ ; p. xk 
paragraph 2, line 7, for ‘22’ read ‘22, 23’ ; 
p. 6, col. 2, line 2, for ‘Wiinsche’ read 
‘Weber’; p. 8, col. 1, fifth par., last line, 
for ‘vi..10 (read. ‘vi. 12’; p. 136,,col.. 1, par. 
2, last line, for ‘wvyqs’ read ‘ xapdias’ ; p. 
168, lines 3 and 4, for ‘Ps. xiv. (xv)’ read 
‘Ps. xxiv. (xxv.)’; p. 353, col. 2, par. 2, line 
4, for ‘note’ read ‘Additional Note’; p. 
400, line 1, for ‘ παιδίαν᾽ read ‘ παιδείαν᾽ ; p. 
413, line 2, the comma should come after 
πανηγύρει (not before it); frequently we find 
(éhler, sometimes (p. 225) correctly Oehler ; 
in the case of re-edited works the editor’s 
name is sometimes prefixed to the author’s 
(e.g. Moulton-Winer, pp. 223, 224, 245, 342, 
350, &e.), sometimes (correctly) appended 
(e.g. Winer-Moulton, p. 78). 

J. H. THaAyer. 


HUDE’S THUCYDIDES. 


Thucydidis Historiarwm, libri vi.-vii. ad opti- 
mos codices denuo collatos recensuit 
JaRoLUS Hupr, Dr. Phil. Hauniae 
MDCCCXC. Impensis Librariae Glyden- 
dalianae [F. Hegelii et Fil.]. pp. xv. 219. 
5 Mk. 


Tuis is the first instalment of the critical 
edition of Thucydides on which Dr. Hude is 
engaged. That the last books appear first 
will cause no surprise to those who know 
the author's Commentarit Critici, which 
formed his exercise for the degree of Doctor 
at Copenhagen in 1888. None the less, the 
odd plan, which threatens to become a 
recognized system, of beginning anywhere 
in an author but at the beginning, is to be 
deplored. In the present case an additional 
reason is that A. Schéne’s revision of Bekker 
has already forestalled Dr. Hude to some 
extent in books i. andii. But the edition 
under notice differs from Schone’s in that 


it includes all the readings of AEFG, while 
it omits the testiémonia veterum and the 
scholia. The collation of ABCEFG. is care- 
ful and elaborate, and it is improbable that 
anything remains to be discovered from the 
best MSS. in regard to these latter books. 
With regard to M, our own MS. of the first 
rank, Hude has been content to use the 
collation which was made for Stahl. That 
collation was very incomplete, and I have 


᾿ often lighted on mistakes in it, apart from 


the many omissions. Where the reading 
of M is unrecorded, Hude signifies the fact 
by the sign m. This is inconvenient, 
because the symbol m is already in use to 
denote the manus recentior which supplied 
the lost leaves of M. What is Dr. Hude 
to do if he edits, as every one will hope that he 
may do, the first and second books, to which 
the leaves are supplied? Scholars have not 
lost much by neglecting M. I know of no 
constant reader of it but the indefatigable 
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and ingenious Herr Miiller-Striibing. Her- 
werden, who read through the eighth book 
when in London many years ago, rightly 
judged that the MS. is old enough to be 
better. 

Below will be found all the hitherto un- 
published readings of M for the first nine 
chapters of book vi. I deeply regret that 
the great demands on my time prevent me 
from carrying my collation of this part of 
the MS. further at present. It may be of 
interest to add that there is strong ground 
for believing that the MS. in the Cambridge 
Library marked T, which was collated by 
Shilleto, is very closely related to M. The 
latter has many foolish blunders, such as 
ot ἀθηναῖοι for οἰαθῆναι, and many omissions 
and transpositions. In all these respects T 
almost exactly corresponds to M. With 
regard to the iota subscript in M, Hude says 
‘testimonia inter se valde  dissentiunt. 
Stahlius quidem plerumque id omitti, rarius 
adscribi adfirmat.’ This is wrong: thee is 
regularly added, rarely omitted. In vi. 1, 
it is present in four cases out of five: in ὁ. 2, 
in twelve cases out of sixteen. Itis always 
wanting with the aor. pass. of οἰκίζω. 

The new readings are: C. 1. Heading 
θουκυδίδου συγγραφῆς «ς΄ with many embel- 
lishments. || C. 2. ὅποθεν | πη γινώσκει | 
peravtovs—this is regular with μετὰ and of 
course common with other preps. αὐτοὶ φασὶ 
—as regularly; so τὲ oftener than te | 
ὀπικους ἄλλως πῶς | viv ἐν ry-—omission of 
ἔτι | xwpa | ἵταλοῦ | τούνομα | eis—this blun- 
deriscommon | ovtwiradia—not οὕτως [ἄκρας 
eri—omission of te ἐπεισέπλεον | συνοική- 
σαντες || C. 3. xadxdets—generally, but not 
always, -eis appears for -js | ἐστὶν ἱδρύσατο 
—éeorw is regularly accented | ὅτἂν | συρακ- 
ovooas—there are continual blunders and 
inconsistencies in proper names. Yet, in 
some cases, the true form is preserved, as in 
11. 22, where Stahl wrongly says that only 
Lugd. has κραννώνιοι ἐρχομένου ἔτους | σικελ- 
ous | χαλκιδεῖς || C. 4. ὥκισαν τοὺς ὑβλαίους 
κληθέντας inserted by later hand | συρακου- 
σίων ἀπέστησαν | πάμιλλον | συγκατωίκισε | 
συρακουσσῶν  τούνομα | περὶήρης | ὕστερον 
οὐ roAXw—order wrong || C. 5. χαλκιδεῖς | 
συρακουσσῶν | συρακουσσίων ---- below ovpa- 
κοσίων | συρακούσσας | δ᾽ ἐγγὺς | συρακουσίων 

| διάπόστασιν | συρακο-Ἐ σιὼν || C. 6. συρακου- 

σίους | συρακούσιοι | δωριεῖς | δυναμιν | συρα- 
κουσίους || C. 7. ἄπωθεν ----ἴἰη other places ἄποθεν 
| C. 8. e€roysa—as usual | τᾶλλα | καθότι---- 
twice | ορθῶς ||. 

In order to exhibit Hude’s method clearly, 
T add a collation of the same nine chapters, 
as they appear in his text, with the same 


chapters in the editions of Herwerden (Hw.), 
Stahl (St.) and Classen (Cl). Spelling only 
counts in so far as it illustrates a principle. 
Οὐ: Σικελίας] Ξικελά Hw. | ἐν εἴκοσι 
σταδίων] [ἐν] εἰκοσισταδίῳ Hw. | ἤπειρος εἶναι] 
ἠπειροῦσθαι Fw. So Shilleto and Badham || 
C. 2. τὸ ἀρχαῖον] τἀρχαῖον Hw. | παλαίτατοι] 
παλαιότατοι St., Cl. ἑσπέραν τὴν Σικελώαν] 
[τὴν Σ.)] Hw. | zpos τὴν Σικελίαν] Hw. 
brackets  ᾽Οπικούς] "Omixas Hw., St., Cl. 
But St. has since corrected this. Hude 
deserts the Vatican group in favour of the 
Laurentian and G, and this reading is sup- 
ported by Dion. H. Strabo and Steph. 
Byz. [οὕτω ᾿Ιταλία] οὕτως Hw., St., Cl. The 
only authority for the -ς is G anda correc- 
tion in the Laurentian. [Ἰταλία] Hw. | 

καὶ... ᾧκησαν ἔχοντες] [καὶ]. . [oxnoav] Hw. 
| βορρᾶν] βορέαν Hw. | ἐμπορίας ἕνεκα] ἕνεκεν 
St., Cl., and all MSS. Hude follows stone 
records | SoAdevta] Σολοῦντα Hw. | Evvoixi- 
σαντες, With the Laurentian] ξυνοικήσαντες 
St., Cl, with the Vatican | ὅστις] ὃς Hw. | 

θύουσι. Συρακούσας] θύουσιν. Hw. Hude does 
not attempt a rule with regard to this || C. 
4, παραδόντος] So Hw., St., on Cl’s conjec- 
ture. Cl. printed προδόντος | οἰκίσαι with 
the Laurentian] οἰκῆσαι Cl, with the 
Vatican group  Πάμμιλον with Herodian| 
Πάμιλον Hw., Πάμιλλον St., CL. | ἐπελθὼν] 
πλῆθος ἐλθὸν Hw. | ἣ πόλις] ἡ πόλις Hw. | 

καλεῖται | καλοῦνται Hw., St. || C. 5. ἐστί 
(τὸ δὲ δρέπανον ot Σικελοὶ ζάγκλον καλοῦσιν), 
ὕστερον] ἐστὶ, τὸ δὲ. . καλοῦσιν: ὕστερον Hw., 
Cl. | τὴν πόλιν] [τὴν] Hw. | ξυμμείκτων 
ξυμμίκτων St., Cl—St. has since adopted the 
correct form | ἀντωνόμασε] TaitoT ὠνόμασε 
Hw., αὐτὸ ὠ. St., ἀντωνόμασεν Cl. Again 
a question between the Laurentian and 
the Vatican. Probably both readings 








are wrong | χρόνῳ ‘I. ὕστερον] xp. ὗ. I. Hw. 
|| C. 6. ἐφιέμενοι . . ἄρξαι] ἀρξειν Cl., [ἄρξειν] 
Hw. Cf. ii. 29, 5. Hude follows St. | 


προσγεγενημένους] mpoy. Hw., St., Cl. [Ἔγεσ- 
ταίων [τε] . . ἐπικαλούμενοι: ὅμοροι γὰρ] ye for 
τε St., Ἔ. te . . ἐπικαλούμενοι: ὅμοροι yap Cl., 
assuming an anacoluthon, which seems im- 
probable here | ἐπαγαγόμενοι] ἐπαγόμενοι St. | 
κατεῖργον] καθεῖργον Hw. πόλεμον | Λεοντίνων] 
after Ο].} π. Λεοντίνων St. διαφθείραντες] 
διαφθείροντες St., Cl. | μή ποτε]μήποτε Hw. | 
ἐκπέμψασι [Πελοποννησίοις] after Cobet] ἐκ. 
II. Hw., St., Cl. ὑπολοίπων ἔτι] v. [ἔτι] Hw. 
| εἰσομένους] Hw. brackets || C. 7. σῖτον 
ἀπεκομίσαντο] o. ἀνεκομ. Hw., δύ. Cl. Hude’s 
change improves the sense | τοὺς μὲν ἐν 
᾿Ορνεαῖς] μὲν om. Hw., St., Cl. with the Vati- 
can group | ἄπωθεν] ἄποθεν St. Cl. | δέκατον - 
ἔτος τῷ π. ἐτελεύτα τῷδε] ἐτελεύτα TH π. τῷδε 
St., ΟἹ. [ἐτελεύτα] Hw. ‘This is one of the 
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burning questions in Thucydidean criticism 
|| C. 8. ἥν «τέ; τι περιγίγνηται αὐτοῖς τοῦ 
πολέμου -- an ingenious and probable cor- 
rection] trod πολέμουῦ Hw.—xat <rov> τοῖς 
στρατηγοῖς ψηφισθῆναι--ἰπθ addition is quite 
unnecessary || C. 9. és Σικελίαν ἐκπλεῖν] Hw. 
brackets és 3. [εἰ καὶ dwewwov—a combination 
of the Vatican and Laurentian] εἰ ἄμεινον 
Hw., St., Cl. | οὕτως βραχείᾳ] οὕτω Hw., St., 
Cl. [πειθομένους] πιθομένους Hw. | αἴρεσθαι 
with the Laurentian] ἄρασθαι Hw., St., Cl. 
with the Vatican | νομίζων] νομίζω δ᾽ Hw. 
ἄλλ᾽ ἢ av γιγνώσκω] ἀλλ᾽ ἡ av y. Hw., Cl. 
ἀλλὰ ἢ ἃ ἂν y. St. | τά ye ὑπάρχοντα] τά τε ὗ. 
Hw., St., Cl. | τῶν ἀφανῶν καὶ μελλόντων] τῶν 
ἀ. [καὶ μ.] Hw. || 

Now in the first place it will be seen that 
the new text represents a timely protest 
against the tyranny of the Vatican. Hence 
it differs considerably from Classen’s text. 
Another merit is that the spelling 15 
reformed in accordance with the teaching of 
Herodian, Stahl and Meisterhans. In in- 
troducing corrections Hude is temperate, 
and his views on the subject are thus stated : 
‘duae maximae sunt res quibus difficuitas 
hujus scriptoris recensendi continetur, . . 
unum quod memoria librorum per se ipsa haud 
ita magna fide digna est... , alterum quod 
ea Thucydidei sermonis proprietas est, quae 
multa ab vulgari consuetudine dicendi 
abhorrentia exhibeat.’! But on the serious 








1 He gives in the Not. Crit. the more important 
conjectures which are not admitted into the text. 
A good proof of his general candour and considera- 
tion for the labours of others is found at vi. 46, 


question of interpolation—a question which 
confronts us at the very outset—Hude has 
no clear views. In one sentence of his pre- 
face he admits as much as Cobet ever con- 
tended for, but just afterwards he utterly 
condemns the ‘rationem expungendi quam 
Batavi invenerunt.’ So would every one, 
were that ratio such a preposterous fad as 
Hude imagines it to be: ‘pleraque quae 
nullo aut fere nullo sententiae damno abesse 
posse videntur, hi glossematum nomine 
expungunt.’ Any one, Dane or Dutchman, 
who went to work on such a plan would 
justly incur the ridicule of the whole 
republic of letters. The problem is one 
which cannot be solved in a few lines. Was 
‘the text of Thucydides extensively annotated 
or edited for the use of schools before the 
Christian era? Was the text interpolated 
before Cicero’s time? If to all this we 
answer ’no,’ then Thucydides knew very 
little of his own language. Granted that the 
language was ‘in the stage of infancy,’ yet 
Thucydides could not understand the infant 
whose ways his contemporaries Gorgias, 
Antiphon, Andocides, had thoroughly mas- 
tered. Is this possible ? 

The printing of this book is admirable, 
and the Greek type is most beautiful. 
Would that the English printers could ac- 
quire a fount of type from Copenhagen. 

E. C. MarcHant. 
where he duly recalls Roscher’s proposal and defence 
of ὑπάργυρα for ἀργυρᾶ, though Hude himself suc- 


cessfully replied to that proposal in the NV. Jahrb. 
for 1889 (p. 829). 





WESTERMANN’S 


Ausgewthlte Reden des Demosthenes, erklart 
von ANTON WESTERMANN. Drittes Band- 
chen: Aristokrates, Konon, Eubulides. 
Dritte verbesserte Auflage, besorgt von 
Dr. Emm Rosenperc. Berlin: Weid- 
mannsche Buchhandlung. 1890. 1 Mk. 
80. 


Tuis is the third instalment of Dr. Rosen- 
berg’s reissue of Westermann’s Demosthenes, 
in the Haupt-Sauppe series. In the revision 
of the text the editor has enjoyed special 
advantages: the new recension by Blass has 
been available throughout, and in the 
Aristocrates, the most important of the three 
speeches, the valuable labours of Weil and 


DEMOSTHENES. 


his collation of MS. =. The variations of 
these two editions are given in the critical 
appendix, a new feature not to be found in 
Westermann, with whom textual criticism 
was a subordinate point. Rosenberg’s text, 
however, is much more conservative than 
Blass’s, sometimes even than Westermann’s. 
Quoting Blass’s dictum in the preface to his 
third volume (1889) ‘ dies diem docet, et alia 
multa fortasse olim rectius cognoscam quam 
adhuc cognovi, he remarks that in an 
edition like the present, 1.6. intended for 
school use, the beaten path must not be 
quitted too often. We have failed to dis- 
cover any guiding principle save that of 
departing as little as possible from the MSS. 


“παν νὰν Ναυη 
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Yet the editor is not wanting in initiative ; 
he often strikes out or brackets words which 
have hitherto passed muster, and in one 
passage at least proposes a considerable 
excision. In the concluding words of 
Aristocr. ὃ 178, πάντ᾽ ἄνω καὶ κάτω πεποίηκε, 
καὶ οὐδὲν ἁπλῶς οὐδὲ δικαίως ἔπραξεν, Cobet 
had struck out πεποίηκε, Rosenberg thinks 
the whole sentence spurious. 

In Aristocr. ὃ 72 a discrepancy between 


the notes and the text is, we suppose, merely” 


a misprint. Westermann had _ retained 
διείρηκ, while noting that Dindorf 
was probably right in giving διήρηκε after 
Dobree’s correction. Rosenberg condemns 
the alteration in his note, but prints it in 
the text. Conclusive evidence in favour of 
διείρηκε, both here and in ὃ 140, will be 
found in Rutherford’s New Phrynichus, Ὁ. 
331. In §78, where Blass wishes to 
introduce τῆς αἰτίας from Aristides after 
ἀθῷος ἀφίεται, the editor simply brackets 
φυγήν : ‘doch wird δίκην leicht erganzt und 
φυγήν besser entfernt’; a good correction, 
but made by Cobet after Dobree. [ἢ ὃ 108 
Westermann had introduced Cobet’s τοσοῦτον 
ἀπέχει and $191 Εὐβοᾶς: Rosenberg goes 
back upon the old readings τοσοῦτ᾽ ἀπέχει 
and Εὐβοέας. In 8117 there is a well- 
known difficulty in μὴ βουλήσεσθ᾽ εἰδέναι : 
Westermann had already taken it impera- 
tively, Rosenberg further refers to ‘ White- 
law in Classical Review, ii. 18’ (p.322). In the 
same section he approves, but does not adopt, 
Blass’s πάσης ἄρξας Θρᾷκης for εἰ πάσης ἄρξεις 
Θρ. : in bracketing ἕως ἂν οὖν δύνωνται, πίστιν 
οὐκ εἶναι he follows Dobree and Cobet without 
acknowledgment: he throws out a good 
suggestion to drop φασὶν after ἐκεῖνον. In 
§ 125 Cobet is again ignored: he had 
bracketed the words δεύτερον 6€ and τούτω 
δοτέον : the former is taken and the latter 
left equally without explanation. In $186 
κἂν φύλακας κατέστησαν is read upon Cobet’s 
certain conjecture, which accounts for the 
reading of the inferior MSS. καὶ φύλακας ἂν 
κατέστησαν : Weil alone among recent editors 
adoptsxei,asuggestionof hisown. In thesame 
section, where Dobree and, after him, Cobet 
had bracketed τὸ τοῦ and ἐφρούρει Χαρίδημον, 
Rosenberg takes no notice of these omissions, 
but would lke to read φρουρῶν Χαρίδημον. 
In ὃ 192 omitting ἡγοῦμαι is rather a good 
suggestion. In $201, while bracketing, 
with Cobet and Weil, τῶν τὰ τοιαῦτα ypadov- 
των ἑτοίμως, he further suspects καὶ τὰς παρ᾽ 
ὑμῶν δωρειάς. In § 211 αὐτὸν before ἠξιωκέναι 
and again ὃ 219 λέγειν after ἐπιτρέπετε are 
denounced as glosses, but not marked in the 


text : ὑπερβὰς § 220 on the other hand is 
bracketed. 

Conon § 2 there is an ingenious suggestion 
ἀδικεῖσθαι for ἠδικῆσθαι, following traces in 
=, which has ἀδικῆσθαι. ὃ 5 the question 
betweon εἰώθαμεν, the common reading, and 
Blass’s εἰώθειμεν he would settle by omitting 
the word altogether. $15 the proposed omis- 
sion of φῇ ἢ seems hardly intelligible. ὃ 30 
the proposal to write ἅπερ viv instead of ἅπερ 
παρ᾽ ὑμῖν is certainly no improvement. 

The HLubulides is the least important of 
the three speeches, but throws much interest- 
ing light on two points ; the demotic sacra, 
and the abuses connected with the registra- 
tion of citizens. §3 τοῖς ἠδικημένοις is not 
unreasonably regarded as suspicious, συν- 
αδικηθείημεν following. ὃ 5 the editor's conjec- 
ture ἀνυπευθύνως for τῳ is contrary to idiom 
and to the usage of the Orators, who never 
employ the adverbial form of this word. 
δ᾽. 34 the text and notes do not agree; the 
former gives τί ov from conjecture, the latter 
retains Westermann’s explanation of οὐδέν τι, 
the reading of FQ. The reading of οὐδέν 
τι has nothing but diplomatic authority to 
recommend it ; and Blass has the courage to 
retain the common reading οὐδὲν 6 τι οὐ. 
The editor, in the critical note, appears 
drawn two ways, common sense pointing one 
way and his favourite MSS. the other. $ 36 
the proposal to write ταύτας [τὰς] διαβολάς 
without the article is rather startling. § 42 
he thinks ποιοῦσα perhaps a gloss, and we 
are disposed to agree: the change of tense 
from ποιήσασα to ποιοῦσα is difficult to 
account for, and Westermann’s explanation 
certainly not satisfactory: ‘ersteres vom 
Uebernehmen, letzteres vom Vollziehen des 
Auftrages zu verstehen.’ ὃ 49 his final con- 
jecture οὐδ᾽ ἤδει for οὐδεὶς ἤδει is a decided 
improvement. 

Westermann’s strongest point, his know- 
ledge of Attic law, comes out with especial 
force in these three speeches: his explana- 
tory notes required little alteration, but 
have been sparingly and judiciously revised. 
Some notes of Weil (on the Avristocrates) 
and Sandys (on the Conon) are cited in the 
original languages. The English quotations 
however are not altogether happy : $4 he 
writes abut for but, evidently thinking of 
aber ; §7 ‘the inner Cerameicus, the N.W. 
district of Athens, lying [within the walls, 
as opposed] to the outer Cerameicus,’ the 
sense is not improved by omitting the words 
in brackets ; in the concluding section he 
prints ‘Greec writers on Rhetorik.’ 

W. WayTE. 
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HEADLAWM’S POEMS OF MELEAGER. 


Fifty Poems of Meleayer, with a Translation 
by WattER Heapiam. Macmillan & Co., 
1890. Pp. xx. + 108. 


Tuts book contains a translation into English 
verse of fifty poems of Meleager. The Greek 
text (which does not claim to be critically 
revised) and the translation are printed on 
opposite pages ; and a short introduction is 
prefixed, telling the few facts known about 
the life of Meleager, and containing a trans- 
lation of part of the dedicatory preface to 
his Anthology. 

The translations are throughout remark- 
ably literal and, with few exceptions, good. 
For example, the translation of the epigram 
beginning Βεβλήσθω κύβος" dre’ πορεύσομαι" 
(p. 43) is a triumph of faithful rendering 
under difficulties ; and the translation of 
Εὐπὲ Λυκαινίδι, Δορκάς" (p. 83) is no less skil- 
ful. In one or two cases, however, a literal 
rendering is obtained only at the cost of a 
failure in other respects. The couplet 


an A “ é Ν Ν , 5 Ν 
Παμμῆτορ Τῆ, χαῖρε σὺ τὸν πάρος οὐ βαρὺν 
εἰς σὲ 
Αἰσιγένην καὐτὴ νῦν ἐπέχοις ἀβαρής. 


is rendered thus (p. 85) :— 


Hail, Mother Earth! Aesigenes 

That erst was unto thee 

Not heavy, now in turn may’st please 
To press not heavily. 


Nothing could be more literal than this ; 
but ‘not heavy,’ ‘not heavily’ are clumsy in 
English, and do not reproduce the effect of 
ov βαρὺν and ἀβαρής, which are not clumsy 
in Greek. Moreover the whole quatrain is 
not far removed from doggerel. This how- 
ever, is not a fair specimen of Mr. Headlam’s 
verse, and we must quote some of the 
epigrams which show him at his best. The 
well-known lines 


"Hoy λευκόιον θάλλει, θάλλει δὲ φίλομβρος 


S 
νάρκισσος, θάλλει ὃ οὐρεσίφοιτα κρίνα" 


are rendered thus (p. 9) :— 


Now bloometh the white violet, 
Now bloom the daffodils 

That love the rain, the lilies bloom 
That ramble o’er the hills. 


Now, love’s delight, among the flowers 
The fairest flower that blows, 
Zenophile is in her bloom, 
Enchantment’s own sweet rose. 


Ye meadows, why so vainly smile 
For blossoms in the grass, 

When as your fragrant posies all 
My lady doth surpass ? 


The real test of a verse translation is 
whether it reproduces the melody and inde- 
finable charm of the original; and tried 
by this touchstone some of Mr. Headlam’s 
verses are of the true metal. For example 
the first couplet of Meleager’s epitaph on 
himself (Ατρέμας, ὦ Seve, βαῖνε) is translated 
(p. 101) :— 


Tread softly, stranger: here at rest 
Among pure souls below 

An old man, Meleager, sleeps 

The sleep that all men owe: 


or again the haunting lines 


Αἰεί μοι δινεῖ μὲν ἐν οὔασιν ἦχος Ἔρωτος, 
ὄμμα δὲ σῖγα [Πόθοις τὸ γλυκὺ δάκρυ φέρει" 


retain some of their magic in the English 
(p. 37) - 


The sound of Love dins ever in mine ears; 
Silent mine eyes to Longing bear sweet 
tears : : 


The book also contains four epigrams by 
Mr. Headlam himself, in parallel Greek and 
English. The Greek versions of these are 
decidedly good, and more successful than the 
English, Mr. Headlam translates Meleager 
better than he translates himself. The 
third,— 


Such the blossoms that were borne 
By the Grecian soil outwora,— 


is a piece of involved and even obscure 
English which ill suits the simplicity of the 
metre in which it is written. The second 
ingeniously applies to Meleager the phrase 
which he wrote of Heliodora :— 


Tov στέφανον Μελέαγρος ἁπανταχόθεν 
συνέπλεξεν. 
5 Ν 5 >. ’ Lal , 
αὐτὸς δ᾽ ἐκλάμπει TOV στεφάνου 
στέφανος. 
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The points which call for criticism are 
few and small. On p. xX. σκολιότριχος 15 
misprinted σκομότριχος. On p. 43 θυμέ is 
not satisfactorily translated by mind, The 
dialogue is between the voices of reason and 
passion ; and mind in English implies reason 
and not passion. ἀνωρύοντο (p. 69) is trans- 
lated wailed. A word is needed which 
would apply to cries both of mourning and 


of rejoicing. It would have saved the 
reader trouble if a reference had been given 
(in the index or elsewhere) to the place of 
the epigrams in the Anthology ; and the 
book would have been more convenient and 
more suitable to its matter if it had been 
smaller in size. ‘ A little pipkin fits a little 
jelly.’ 
H. Basineton Smita. 


MELBER’S DIO CASSIUS. 


Dionis Cassii Cocceiant Historia Romana. 
Editionem Primam Curavit Ludovicus 
Dindorf, Recognovit Joannes MELBER. 
Vol. I. Leipzig: Teubner. 1890. Pp. 
xlii. + 604. 4 Mk. 50. 


Tus volume, which covers the same ground 
as vol. 1. of the old edition (Fragments—end 
of bk. 40), is, on the whole, a distinct 
advance on any of the previous texts of Dio 
Cassius, yet scarcely perhaps so great an 
advance as might have been expected con- 
sidering that it is a quarter of a century 
since the last edition appeared. The condi- 
tions under which the Fragments and the 
continuous books have come down to us 
being different, in an estimate of a volume 
which includes both, they must be carefully 
distinguished. It is in the Fragments that 
the advance is most striking: it is in the 
continuous part of the text (bks. 36-40) that 
disappointment, if any, is felt, but of the 
latter circumstance Dr. Melber has a satis- 
factory explanation. The question of MS. 
authority is in the case of Dio a compara- 
tively simple one, and Dindorf had already 
reached conclusions which have, in all essen- 
tials, only been confirmed by the most recent 
investigations. It is not surprising there- 
fore that the text of the continuous books 
in the present volume, for which there is 
practically only one authority (Mediceus A), 
does not contain many important variations 
from that of Dindorf’s edition. The reten- 
tion of Dindorf’s name on the title-page is 
only a proper acknowledgment of this fact. 

We will now examine separately the Frag- 
‘ments and Books 36-40 with the parts of the 
Preface that relate to them. 

1. Two distinct and important sets of 
changes have been made in the present 
edition, the one relating to the selection of 
the Fragments, the other to their order. 
Since the edition of Dindorf various inves- 
tigations (notably by Mommsen in an 


article on the Hacerpta de Sententiis and 
the Hxcerpta of Planudes in Hermes vi. p. 
89, and by H. Haupt in two articles on the 
Fragments of Dio in Hermes xiv. p. 36 and 
p- 431) have considerably diminished the 
number of excerpts attributed by Mai 
to Dio and incorporated by Bekker and 
Dindorf. On the other hand a certain 
amount of new material has been provided 
by the assignment of Dio as the source of 
a number of passages in the compilations of 
Zonaras and Tzetzes. In this way 43 pas- 
sages printed by Dindorf have been rejected, 
while 29 new ones have been admitted. The 
grounds for all this are too elaborate to be 
discussed here, nor are they fully explained 
in the edition, and reference to the articles 
of Mommsen and Haupt is necessary. The 
clue to an identification of a passage as 
Dio’s is often to be found in the Epitome of 
Zonaras, and hence Dr. Melber has printed 
the text of Zonaras in full at the foot of the 
page, emphasizing the passage which has 
been identified by spaced type, so that the 
eye grasps at once the connection between 
the Fragment and the passage in Zonaras. 
This arrangement, which is the only strik- 
ing novelty in the form of the new edition, is 
still more valuable for the other set of changes 
which Dr. Melber has made. These concern 
the chronological order of the Fragments, 
and form perhaps the most positive gain in 
the new edition, and the most original 
part of the editor’s work. The continuous 
narrative of Zonaras printed at the foot of 
the page not only represents the general 
course of the early part of Dio’s history 
(somewhat as Xiphilinus does for the last part 
of the.work) and thereby enables us to fill 
up the gaps in sense and connection between 
the Fragments, but the spaced type of the 
identified quotations corresponding to the 
Fragment on the same page, or sometimes, 
where no identification is possible, merely 
the order of events in Zonaras, gives us the 
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Fragment in its proper historical setting. 
Many passages have been thus restored to 
their true place. For the justification of most 
of these reference must be made to a paper 
by the editor in the Sitzwngsberichte of the 
Bavarian Academy for 1889. One example 
of Dr. Melber’s changes must suffice. In the 
Fragments relating to the Latin war of B.c. 
340 (35 in Dind.) it is clear from a comparison 
with Zonaras that the passages about the 
self-sacrifice of Decius (5-8) ought to follow 
the account of the punishment of the son of 
Manlius Torquatus (1, 2; fragment 3 being 
now rejected). But Bekker-Dindorf inter- 
posed, because it contained a general reflec- 
tion on the conduct of Manlius to his son, a 
passage (4) which refers to his treatment of 
some people of whom it is said ὅτι περισκοπή- 
σαντες τὴν ἔκβασιν τῆς τύχης πρὸς TO κρατοῦν 
ἔστησαν. Who can these be? Zonaras is no 
help, for he concludes his account of the war 
with the death of Decius. But οἵ. Liv. viii. 
11.2: Romanis post proelium demum factum 
Samnites venisse subsidio expectato eventu 
pugnae apud quosdam auctores invenio. 
The order therefore should be 1, 2, 5-8, 4, 9. 

Before passing to the second part of the 
text we may notice that the preface gives 
an account of the MSS. containing the 
various Hacerpta. 

2. Dindorf had already seen that the MSS. 
of the continuous books fall into two classes, 
and that only the first of these is of inde- 
pendent value for the constitution of the 
text. It consists of two codices, the Medi- 
ceus plutei 70 No. 8 (Ma), of the 11th 
century, containing bks. 36 (so far as it is 
preserved) to 50, 6, 2; and the Venetus 
(Marcianus) 395 (Va), of about the same 
date, containing bks. 44, 34 to 60, 28. 
Only the first of these comes into use in the 
present volume, but Dr. Melber’s preface 
treats of the whole subject in preparation 
for the coming books. Only he has reserved 
the consideration of the oldest of the MSS. 
of Dio (Vaticanus 1288 bks. 78, 79) for his 
5th volume. This part of the preface is 
based on an article by Boissevain published 
in Mnemosyne for 1885 (N.S. xiii. p. 311), 
which Dr. Melber has with commendable 
self-denial simply reproduced,sometimes in the 
original words. With the relation of the MSS. 
of the second class to those of the first (the 
only important point in which Boissevain has 
had to correct Dindorf, by showing that the 
archetype of the former was derived directly 
from the latter) Dr. Melber does not concern 
himself. With regard to the beginning of 
bk. 36 an important fact was discovered by 
Boissevain (and independently by J. Maisel, 


Observationes in Cassium Dionem, Berlin, 
1888). Ma begins with the words φείδεται 
δυναστείας τε ἐρῶν, and accordingly this is 
printed as the opening of bk. 36 in Bekker’s 
and Dindorf’s editions (36, 1 and 2). The 
Vatican MS. 144 (A) begins differently with 
the words καὶ ὅτι ἰσχυρᾷ τῇ τύχῃ, Which in- 
troduce a passage of considerable length 
(ending with ὀλίγου διεφθάρη) wanting in 
Ma; this being the only case in which a 
MS. of the second class is an independent 
authority for the text. This passage was 
inserted by Bekker and Dindorf in the 
following manner. Ma and Vat. A_pro- 
ceed in common from the chapter which 
begins λέξω δὲ ἤδη (20). It was assumed 
that there was a lacuna in Ma _ between 
the end of 2 (ἐκείνῳ προσχωρήσαντας.) and 
the beginning of 20, and accordingly the 
passage from Vat. A was inserted here 
as 3-19. Now Boissevain has established 
two things. In the first place he has proved 
conclusively (the evidence is given fully in 
Mnemosyne) that Vat. A was transcribed 
directly from Ma. The passage from Vat. 
A must therefore have existed in Ma at the 
time of the transcription. In the second 
place, while there is no indication of a lacuna 
in Ma between the end of 2 and the begin- 
ning of 20 (thus ἐκείνῳ προσχωρήσαντας. λέξω 
δὲ ἤδη), there is such an indication in Vat. A 
at the end of the passage wanting in Ma, 1.6. 
after the words ὀλίγου διεφθάρη. The in- 
ference is that when Vat. A was written 
(15th. cent.) Ma began with the passage 
3-19 in Dindorf followed by a lacuna and 
the existing beginning φείδεται de. (1 in 
D.). Moreover there is no break in the 
sense between προσχωρήσαντας and λέξω δὲ 
non to suggest any lacuna in Ma. The 
beginning of bk. 36 as printed by Dr. Mel- 
ber is therefore as follows :— 


ὁ. 1-17 (καὶ ὅτι ἰσχυρᾷ---διεφθάρη) = Dind: 


ο 3-19. 

c. 18, 19 (φείδεται ---προσχωρήσαντας) = Dind. 
el, 2: 

c. 20 &e. = Dind. 
ο 20 &e. 


It remains to notice a few of the read- 
ings adopted, including some in the part 
containing the Fragments. Fr. 2, 3 (= Dind. 
2, 4) ἀρκούντως ἔχοντες, we wonder that 
Bekker’s suggestion ἐχέτω has not been 
admitted into the text. In Fr. 10, 13= 
11, 14 Herwerden’s πότῳ for λόγῳ is admitted 
(cf. Liv. 1, 52, 9, in convivio luxuque), 
though something might be said on the other 
side. In Fr. 39,2 = 39, 3 for the incom- 
prehensible MS. reading ἐν σκέπῃ φαβρίου, 
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Boissevain’s ἐν σκέπῃ τοῦ φόβου is accepted 
on the strength of Herod. 1. 143 where the 
same words occur, although Madvig’s 
φοβεροῦ is preferable as accounting for the 
MS. reading while preserving the imitation 
of Herodotus (to which Madvig, Adv. Crit. 
3 p. 79, makes no allusion). In the same 
section the remains of the word in the MS. 
which follows νομίσαντες γοῦν ἢ have been 
settled by Boissevain thus δια. . New (of which 
Δ is doubtful), but we are not satisfied with 
his suggestions διασιλλοῦν or διαφεύγειν. The 
Tarentines hoped for one of two alternatives 
of which the first (expressed by the missing 
word) is evidently something short of the 
result expressed by the second (ἢ πάντως γε 
λανθάνειν), in other words it is being de- 
tected by the Romans and ‘squaring’ them 
in some way or other (cf. what follows, ὅτι 
μηδ᾽ ἔγκλημα ἐλάμβανον). Possibly the 
word is διαλύειν. The lacunae created and 
supplied by Boissevain in Fr. 40,17 = 40, 
21 (between ἐπιτιμήσας and ἔδεισε), and Fr. 
46 — 48 (between κατασκοπῇ and Γαΐου) are 
quite gratuitous. In bk. 37,16, 3, Madvig’s 
πτοίησιν is accepted for the certainly corrupt 
ἐμποίησιν of Ma, but though it seems to be 
confirmed by 17, 4, ὅπως τε περὶ αὐτὸν ἐπτόην- 
ται, the word in its ordinary sense of a dis- 
play of violent emotion is not particularly 
adapted to express the customary reverence 
of the Jews for the Sabbath, and one would 
like to see a confirmation of the meaning 
attributed to it by Madvig here, ‘furor et 
instinctus superstitiosus. In 37, 53, 2, 


29 
Schenkl’s χηλῇ is a decided improvement on 
Madvig’s πέτρᾳ (for γῇ of Ma) though per- 
haps not perfectly satisfactory, for an arti- 
ficial jetty or breakwater which is the sense 
in which Dio uses the word (e.g. in the de- 
scription of Byzantium 74, 10, 5) is scarcely 
appropriate to the scene of the event. 
Among other corrections of Cobet’s which 
are accepted, the two cases of a lost numeral 
(38, 50, 4, μεθ’ ἱππέων -“πεντήκοντα:-- i.e. 
ἱππέων ν΄ and 39, 25, 1, καὶ <déka> ἐκ τῆς 
βουλῆς ἄνδρας 1.6. καὶ 1) may be mentioned. 
We have detected very few misprints or 
omissions, and those not important ones. 
In the comparative table of the Fragments 
in the previous and the present edition (pre- 
face p. xx.) in the first column after 3, 4, la 
should be inserted corresponding to 3, 1 of 
the present edition ; 4, 1, should be 4, 1b, 2 ; 
4, 2-15 should be 4, 3-15. Inthe fourth column 
11, 1-12 ; it ought to have been stated that 
11, 4is a new passage not in Dindorf. On 
p- xxi. first column near the bottom 29, 1-5, 
= 27, 1-5 should be 1-6 in each case. On p. 
xxii. third and fourth columns after 57, 
47=56, 50 the new passage 56,51 (Τ in 
Dind.) is to be inserted. P. 78, third line 
from bottom, the reference to the book of 
Tzetzes (3) is omitted. P. 108 at the end 
of 35 and 36 the reference to Mai’s 2nd. 
vol. has been omitted : it should be p. 166 in 
each case, as also in 33, 32 on p. 107 (not 
167). BP. 394 adn. Crit. 2, 3, the reading of 
Ma φιλαρχοῦντα should have been added. 
G. McN. Rusurorrta. 





KAIBEL’S ATHENAEUS. 


Athenaei Naucratitae Dipnosophistarum Libri 
xv. recensuit Georaius Karpen. Vols. i. 
and ii. 1887; Vol. iii. 1890. Leipzig : 
Teubner. 7 Mk. 50. 


A sHoRT notice of the second vol. of Kaibel’s 
text appeared in the Classical Review for 
February 1888 ; but now that the work is 
complete by the publication of vol. iii., it 
will be suitable to call attention to the 
editor’s views as to the date of the work and 
the transmission of the text. He shows in- 
geniously that a passage in the fifteenth book 
was probably written in 228 a.p., the year of 
the historical Ulpian’s death. For there 
(686 f.), when the fictitious Ulpian makes an 
end of speaking, Athenaeusadds, for the bene- 
fit of the reader, καὶ per’ οὐ πολλὰς ἡμέρας.... 
ἀπέθανεν εὐτυχῶς. This argument depends on 
three suppositions: (1) that, in inventing 


Ulpianus Tyrius the grammarian, Athenaeus 
was thinking of the lawyer, his own contem- 
porary ; (2) that, granting he did mean the 
famous Ulpian, he would have used the 
words ‘died happily ’ of a praetorian prefect 
who was slain by the praetorian soldiers ; and 
(3) that he would not have feigned the death of 
a dramatis persona unless the original had 
really died. It is certainly rather curious 
that the only contemporary introduced in 
the Banquet should be introduced without 
any disguise save that of turning a lawyer 
and imperial minister into a grammarian and 
sophist. Ptolemy Philadelphus is disguised 
as Philadelphusof Ptolemais, Scipio Africanus 
Aemilianus becomes Aemilianus Maurus, 
Nicomedes of Bithynia becomes Pontianus 
of Nicomedia, and, if Rudolph is right in 
his identification, Herodes Atticus appears 
as Larensius. Ulpian, on the other hand, 
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although alive when the work was being 
written, is treated like Galen and Demo- 
critus. 

Kaibel spends a good deal of work in 
proving that the Deipnosophists, which has 
come down to us incompletely in the Codex 
Marcianus A, is not the original work of 
Athenaeus but only an epitome, written in 
the sixth or early part of the seventh cen- 
tury by some one of whom we can tell no- 
thing more than that he was acquainted with 
the life and works of a certain lawyer 
(σχολαστικός) named Eustathius (see Jemma 
to Bk. xii. p. 533). But one epitome was not 
enough. Another epitomator arose in later 
years and abridged the abridgment. This 
short work was used by another Kustathius, 
but one of whom we do know something— 
the famous Archbishop of Salonica ; and it 
has been preserved to us in several MSS. As 
to the author, Kaibel guesses from the nature 
of his excerpts that he was either an epicure 
or (more probably) some hungry wretch who 
wished to season his own thin fare by feed- 
ing in imagination on the delicacies of the 
rich. We may note with interest an attempt 
at humour ina preface toa Teubner text. 
Whether we accept all Kaibel’s ingenious 
arguments or not, we may admit that he has 
shown that we have not the text of Athe- 
naeus as it left the author’s hands. 

The third volume contains four excellent 
indexes : I. of the speakers in the dialogue, IT. 
of the writers quoted, III. of proper names 
occurring inthe text,and LV. of strange words 
(glossarum). In this volume, as in the two 
former, there are many successful emenda- 
tions both of the editor himself and of 
Wilamowitz-Mollendorff. On p. 11 in a 
quotation from Aristotle’s περὶ Μέθης we 
have this list: σμύρνης, σχοίνου, ἄνθους, 
κρόκου, Badodpov, κιτ.λ. Wilamowitz restores 
ἀνήθου. On the same page, the words ὃ 
Χρυσίππος ἐν TH εἰσαγωγῇ τῇ περὶ ἀγαθῶν Kai 
κακῶν ΤΙραγματείᾳ are corrected with absolute 
certainty by Kaibel, who reads ἐν τῇ 
Εἰσαγωγικῇ «.T.X. 

On p. 20 (xi. 782 d), in the line of 
Kratinos 


~ Ν / > A VAN τ iad 
πιειν δὲ θάνατος OLVOV αν ὕδωρ ΕΠ) 
ἐπῇ will not do; Kaibel’s suggestion ῥέπῃ is 


excellent, and far superior, both palaeo- 
graphically and in point of meaning, to 


Kock’s ἐνῃ (C_A.F. i. 93). In the fragment 
of the famous skolion, which Pindar wrote for 
Xenophon of Corinth, and which is preserved 
in Athenaeus xiii, 573. (p. 265) these verses 
occur— 
πολλάκι ματέρ᾽ ᾿Ερώτων οὐρανιανϊπτάμεναι 
νόημα ποττὰν ᾿Αφροδίταν. 


Editors of Pindar generally read οὐρανίαν 
πτάμεναι, but Kaibel’s οὐράνιαι πτάμεναι 
probably hits the truth, On p. 297 (xiii. 
588 e) will be found a very plausible emen- 
dation, which occurred to Kaibel and Wi- 
lamowitz independently. In a story about 
Aristippos they propose to read ὑπὸ Ἱκέτου 
for ὑπὸ οἰκέτου, getting Hiketas of Syracuse 
from Diogenes Laertius, viii. 7, 3. 

In conclusion I may mention two guesses 
which occurred to me in reading the late 
books of Athenaeus in Kaibel’s third 
volume. (1) In xi. 464 a (p. 10) the follow- 
ing passage occurs: παραιτητέον δ᾽ ἡμῖν τὰ 
κεράμεα ποτήρια. καὶ γὰρ Κτησίας παρὰ Πέρσαις, 
φησίν, ὃν ἄν βασιλεὺς ἀτιμάσῃ, κεραμέοις 
χρῆται. Χοιρίλος δ᾽ 6 ἐποποιός φησι: 


oh 
χερσὶν Τὄλβον ἔχω κύλικος τρύφος ἀμφὶς 
ἐαγός, 
> lal ἊΝ / / OSE. Ν 
ἀνδρῶν δαιτυμόνων ναυάγιον, οἷά τε πολλὰ 
a ψ 
πνεῦμα Διωνύσοιο πρὸς Ὕβριος ἔκβαλεν 
ἀκτάς. 


Kaibel regards ὄλβον in the first line of this 
fragment as corrupt. I believe the corrupt- 
ness lies in χερσὶν and propose 


Περσικὸν ὄλβον ἔχω, 


which is supported by the preceding frag- 
ment of Ktesias ; in fact the context suggests, 
if it does not demand, a Persian cup in the 
quotations from Choerilos. (2) On p. 230 
a fragment of the Veottis of Anaxilas begins 
thus— 


ὅστις ἀνθρώπων ἑταίραν ἠγάπησε πώποτε, 
οὐ γένος τις ἂν δύναιτο παρανομώτατον φράσαι. 
Perhaps we should read. 


, “ \ , 
οὐ γένος, O τις ἂν δύναιτο παρανομωτερον 


φράσαι. 


At least this would involve less change than 


any of the other proposed corrections. 
J. B. Bury. 
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SCHMID’S ATTICISM OF DIONYSIUS. 


Der Atticismus in seinen Hauptvertretern von 
Dionysius von Halicarnassus bis auf den 
eweiten Philostratus dargestelli von Dr. 
WILHELM Scumip. vol. 1, pp. 432, 1887 ; 
vol. ii, pp. 316, 1889 (Kohlhammer) Stutt- 
gart. 6m. and 5 m. 


THESE volumes are a valuable contribution 
to the history of Greek prose under the 
earlier Empire. They trace in fullest detail 
the story of the endeavours made by a 
series of writers, extending from the time 
of Augustus to that of Alexander Severus, 
to give an artistic form to prose composition 
by reviving the language and style of Attic 
authors of the classical age. 

The first volume includes a minute exami- 
nation of the chief representatives of Atti- 
cism in the persons of Polemo, Dio Chry- 
sostom, Herodes Atticus, Lucian, Adlian and 
Philostratus. It rightly begins with an 
analysis of the linguistic and stylistic princi- 
ples of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, the 
leading Atticist of the times of Augustus. 
Among other points of interest it gives an 
excellent account of Dio Chrysostom, who, 
wearied with the frivolity of the rhetori- 
cians of his day, spent part of his half- 
voluntary exile under Domitian in searching 
for the traces of a simpler, sounder and 
more genuinely Greek life amid the wood- 
lands of Eubcea and on the banks of the 
Borysthenes (Or, vii and xxxvi). We 
learn from himself that, among the Greeks 
of the northern outpost of civilization at 
Olbia, he found men who, in spite of their 
Scythian surroundings, were passionate 
admirers of Homer and knew the Jiiad by 
heart; and one of them, Callistratus, a 
manly youth with genuine Ionic features 
and conspicuous for his beauty, was a zealot 
for literature and philosophy, but above all 
things for Homer (Grote, H.G., chap. 
xevill). The Atticism of Dio, as our author 
shows, is by no means of a pedantic type ; thus, 
among other minor peculiarities, he does not 
- refrain from the poetic future ἐλεύσομαι, the 
use of which in prose is denounced by purer 
Atticists such as Phrynichus and Meris. 
Like other non-classical writers, he con- 
founds the uses of the perfect and the aorist 
tenses, and often writes μὴ where authors 
of the best age would have written οὔ (pp. 
95, 99). For his vocabulary (which is here 
elaborately examined) he is mainly indebted 
to Plato and Xenophon (p. 147). Even his 


similes have been patiently enumerated with 
the result that, in his 80 speeches, there are 
noless than 397, many of them borrowed from 
the art of healing (p. 169). Lastly, he is 
characterized as presenting a refreshing 
phenomenon among the representatives of 
the Attic renaissance, in so far as he is not 
merely concerned with the minutiae of artis- 
tic style, but really aims at saying some- 
thing of genuine and practical value (p. 
190). More than 200 pages of the rest of 
this volume are devoted to a much better 
known author, Lucian ; and students of that 
interesting Atticist will here find a minute 
investigation of his diction, showing in 
detail that it is mainly derived from Plato, 
Xenophon and the poets of the Attic 
Comedy. 

The whole of the second volume, which 
has been recently published, is assigned to 
Aristides, the imitator of Demosthenes. 
The author justifies this course by pointing 
out the historical importance of this rhetori- 
cian, as a standard by which we can examine 
the performances of those of his successors, 
whether in pagan or in Christian literature, 
who made any pretentions to style. By far 
the greater part of this volume consists of 
lexicographical matter, the general result of 
which is to show that the vocabulary of 
Aristides is mainly taken from Plato, Xeno- 
phon, Herodotus, Thucydides and Demo- 
sthenes. But there are not a few readable 
pages of literary criticism, in which (amongst 
other observations) the author points out that, 
notwithstanding all the rhetorician’s verbal 
accomplishments as an imitator of a bye-gone 
style, he is intellectually nothing more than 
a dwarf struggling beneath the armour of 
a giant (p. 298). Whatever dignity there 
is in his writings is entirely confined to 
echoes of the past, while his references to his 
contemporaries are generally in a querulous 
tone suggestive of unsuccessful endeavours 
to win their applause. It is probably this 
Aristides and not a younger namesake, that is 
the subject of a cruel epigram on his seven 
pupils, namely, the four walls and three 
benches of his empty lecture room :— 


΄ ᾽ "Ἂν (ὃ Ayelet ε Ν θ ΄ὕ 
χαίρετ Δριστείδου του ρήτορος ἐπτὰ μαθηταὶ, 
a Ν ΄ ΄ 
τέσσαρες οἱ τοῖχοι καὶ τρία συψέλια. 


But, towards the close of his life, it must 
have been some consolation for him to 
remember that a passage in his description 
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of the desolation of Smyrna (after the 
earthquake of 178 4.0.) moved Marcus 
Aurelius to tears, and prompted that emperor 
to grant his aid in the rebuilding of the 
city (Philostratus, Vit. Soph., i 9,2). In 
the times of the Byzantine renaissance the 
Panathenaicus of Aristides, together with the 
funeral oration of Psellus in memory of his 
mother and that of Gregory Nazianzen in 


FIERVILLE’S 


M. F. Quintiliani de Institutione Oratoria 
Liber Primus. Texte Latin, publié avec 
des notes biographiques sur Quintilien, 
Vhistoire de l’institution oratoire et de ses 
abrégés, la classification et la description 
des manuscrits, le texte abrégé par Etienne 
de Rouen et par Jean Racine, des notes 
critiques, les variantes principales et deux 
facsimile de manuscrits par CH. FLeRVILLE. 
Paris : Firmin-Didot et Cie. 1890. ἢ. 10. 


Ly this volume M. Fierville has brought to 
bear on the first book of Quintilian’s Jnsti- 
tutes the wide knowledge of MSS. of which 
he gave proof in a former work (De Quintel7- 
aneis Codicibus, Paris, 1874). He believes 
that Halm’s text (1868) rests on too narrow 
a basis, depending as it does mainly on the 
Ambrosianus, the Bernensis, and the Lam- 
bergensis ; and he puts prominently forward 
certain MSS. of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, as well as others of the fifteenth 
which are obviously copies of older codices 
now no longer extant. In fact the most 
valuable feature of the book is the account 
given of no fewer than sixty-seven MSS., 
twenty of which M. Fierville claims to have 
himself examined, either in whole or part. 
He proposes a classification of his own, 
differing from those of Zumpt and of Halm, 
according to which the various families of 
the incomplete MSS. (those with the great 
lacunae in Books v.-viii. and ix.-xii.) take 
first rank: examples are the Bernensis, the 
Nostradamensis, and the Pratensis (the last 
as representing the eccensis now lost). In 
the second class he places the <Ambrosi- 
anus, the Bambergensis G, the Florentinus, 
and the 7'wricensis—combating the view by 
which Halm inclined (rightly, as we shall 
see) to regard the last named two as copied, 
either directly or indirectly, from the second. 
Lastly come the various MSS. of the fifteenth 
century. 


honour of Basil the Great, was mentioned by 
the side of the De Corona of Demosthenes, 
as one of the four masterpieces of eloquence ; 
and at the close of the fourteenth century 
that memorable eulogy of Athens supplied 
the patriotic historian, Lionardo Bruno, with 
an appropriate model for his Greek encomium 
of Florence. 
J. E. Sanpys. 


QUINTILIAN. 


_ ΤῸ isremarkable that M. Fierville nowhere 
notices Meister’s edition (1886), which made 
a distinct advance on that of Halm, embody- 
ing as it does the main results of German 
criticism—which has lately been very busy 
over Quintilian—and setting forth in parti- 
cular the readings of the Wostradamensis, 
as furnished by MM. Chatelain and le 
Coultre. It is not even mentioned in the 
list given on p. clxxv. The only references 
to one of the highest authorities, who has 
made Quintilian a life-study, occur on p, xci. 
where Meister appears as ‘le récent éditeur 
de Darés le Phrygien’ (the Teubner text, 
1873), and in a foot-note on p. xv., 
where mention is made of Meister’s early 
paper ‘Quaestiones Quintilianeae,’ Anhalt, 
1860. And it is still more to be regretted 
that a work which its author evidently 
intended to be final, so far as it goes, 
should have been completed without a 
careful examination of the various MSS. in 
this country, some of which have never been 
collated at all. Perhaps it was his unfortu- 
nate experiences of certain English libraries 
(pp. Ixx. and exxviii.) that led this laborious 
scholar to confine his attention practically 
to the MSS. of France, Germany, Switzerland, 
Italy and Spain; and yet if he had ever 
visited the British Museum a prize would 
have been within his grasp. To say nothing 
of seven more or less interesting fifteenth 
century MSS. (one of which I think can be 
proved to be a copy of Poggio’s), there is in 
the Museum a MS. of the greatest value, 
which must be reckoned with, at least in 
part, before any final text of Quintilian can 
be arrived at. After careful examination I 
can venture to affirm that it must take rank 
above both the Zwuricensis and the Floren- 
tinus, on which Spalding depended so greatly 
for the constitution of his text. This MS. 
(Harl. 2664), which was first noticed by Mr. 
Purser in Hermathena (No. xii.—1886), I 
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have now collated in considerable parts, and 
havealso beenatsome pains totrace its history. 
It may be affirmed with certainty that it is 
the missing Codex Dusseldorpianus, referred 
to by M. Fierville at p. exxiv. as having dis- 
appeared from the library at Diisseldorf 
before Gesner’s time (see the preface to his 
edition of 1738, ὃ 20, where he describes it, 
on the evidence of one who had seen it, as 
‘Poggianis temporibus certe priorem, nec- 
dum, quod sciatur, recentiori aetate a quo- 
quam collatum’). The following are the 
grounds on which I base this identification. 
We know from his diary that Harley’s 
librarian, Humphrey Wanley, bought the 
codex (along with several others) on 
August 6, 1724, from Sig. John James 
Zamboni, Resident Chargé d affaires in Eng- 
land for the Elector of Hesse Darmstadt. 
Hearing that the correspondence of this 
somewhat remarkable man (in twenty-one 
thick folio volumes) had found a resting- 
place in the Bodleian library, I examined 
it a short time ago, and _ ascertained 
that the Quintilian came to him from M. 
Biichels, who was librarian of the Court 
library at Diisseldorf in the beginning of last 
century, and with whom Zamboni drove a 
regular trade in MSS. 

The correspondence is of a very interest- 
ing character, and throws light on the pro- 
venance of several of the Harleian MSS. 
The transactions of the pair began in 1721, 
when Biichels receives 1200 florins (not 
without much dunning) for a consignment of 
printed books. Zamboni, who was some- 
thing of a humourist, is constantly endeav- 
ouring to beat down the librarian’s prices: 
‘jaime les beaux livres,’ he says on one oc- 
casion, when pretending that he will not en- 
tertain a certain offer, ‘ j’aime les beaux livres 
mais je ne hais pas Vargent.’ The trade in 
MSS. began in 1724, when Biichels sent a 
list from which Zamboni selected eleven 
codices, assuring his correspondent that if he 
would only be reasonable they would soon 
come to terms. Early in the year he offers 
500 florins for the lot, protesting that he 
had no intention of selling again : ‘ sachez, 
Monsieur, que je ne vous achéte pas les 
livres pour les revendre.’ Three weeks after 
it came to hand he made over the whole con- 
signment to Harley’s librarian. It included 
our Quintilian and the great Vitruvius—the 
entries in Zamboni’s letters corresponding 
exactly with those in Wanley’s diary. In 
the end of the same month Zamboni is writ- 
ing to Biichels for more, protesting that his 
great ambition is to make a ‘ trés-jolie collec- 
tion’ of MSS. (Bodl. MSS. Add. D, 66.) 

NO. XXXIX. VOL. V. 


Where did this Quintilian originally come 
from? There is a clue on the first page, 
where we have the inscription Jste liber est 
mavoris ecclesiae. This Mr. Purser has as- 
eribed with great probability to Strasburg. 
The Florentinus has an inscription bearing 
that it was given by Bishop Werinharius 
(probably the first of that name, 1000-1029) 
to the Cathedral of St. Mary at Strasburg ; 
and Wypheling, who catalogued the library 
there (circ. 1508) says of this bishop : ‘ Multa 
dedit ecclesiae suae praesertim multos prae- 
stantes libros antiquissimis characteribus 
seriptos ; quorum δά πο aliqui in bibliotheca 
maioris ecclesiae repositi videntur.’ The 
last phrase shows that there was a greater 
and a less church at Strasburg, and the in- 
scription is too remarkable in point of form 
to allow of much doubt on this head. I 
cannot hear of any ‘maior ecclesia’ likely 
to dispute the title with Strasburg, though 
Mr. Madan tells me there was a minor one at 
Mendovi (Mons Regalis) in North Italy. Our 
MS., which is either late tenth or early 
eleventh century, evidently belongs to Fier- 
ville’s second class. I have found in the 
margin marks which show clearly that at an 
early date it was used to supply the great 
lacunae in some MS. of the first or incom- 
plete class ; and for a time it seemed quite 
legitimate to infer that the Harleian codex 
was no other than the original of Bamberg- 
ensis G (see Halm, Praef. p. vili.: Fierville, 
p- χὰ). The courtesy of the Bamberg 
authorities has now, however, given me an 
opportunity of comparing the two codices 
side by side; and though on palaeographical 
grounds there was room for doubt, the 
Harleian MS. being written in a neater 
hand and seeming to be of older date, a full 
examination has convinced me that it was 
copied directly from the Bambergensis, as 
soon as the latter was completed by the 
addition of G and of the readings supplied 
by the hand now known as b (which indeed 
H. slavishly follows). We may still claim 
for H, however,—in view of the defective 
state in which the Bernensis, Bambergensis, 
and Ambrosianus have come down to us,—the 
distinction of being the oldest complete manu- 
script of Quintilian in existence. 

I must reserve for a volume which will 
shortly be issued from the Clarendon Press 
a more detailed statement of the relationship 
of the Harleianus to known MSS. of Quin- 
tilian. The settlement of the question in- 
volves a testimony to the critical acumen of 
that great scholar, C. Halm. In the Stz-- 
ungsberichte der kinigl. bayer. Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Miinchen, 1866, 1. pp. 
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505-6, Halm sought to establish the depend- 
ence of the Zwricensis and the Florentinus 
on the Bambergensis, by pointing out, among 
other proofs, the insertion at a wrong place 
in the text of both these codices of a marginal 
addition in Bg which was obviously meant 
to follow the words legis quam in ix. 2, 52 
(see Fierville, p. xci.). Noticing that in FT 
this addition is inserted after Clodius, and 
not after legis quam, Halm drew the infer- 
ence that F T had not been directly copied 
from Bg, but from some intervening manu- 
script. Now in the Harleianus the words 
referred to do come in between quam and 
(Clo)lius, which in Bg begins a new line on 
afresh page. This among many other in- 


dications must be taken as proving that Π΄ 


was copied directly from Bg, and is the 
parent of both Fand T. To it may there- 
fore now be diverted the controversy which 
M. Fierville touches on at pp. xci.-ii. The 
Harleianus and not the T'wricensis may very 
possibly be the MS. which Poggio found in 
1416. 

In comparing the readings of Bg (and G), 
H, T, and F, I have found H, if not always 
in exact agreement with the Bamberg MS. 
(often owing to the fact that the copyist 
knew but little Latin), invariably nearer the 
parent source than either T or F. Here are 
a few scattered instances: i 11, 4 pingui- 
tudine Bg and H, pinguedine FT: 1. 6, 14 
diceres H (following Ὁ), dici FT: x. 1, 4 sit 
GH, om. FT: i. 1,16 formandam Bg H, 
formandum F T: i. pr. § 1 pertinerent H 
pertinent T: 2b. § 6 amore H, studio F: 1. 
1, 3 hoe quippe uiderit Bg H, hoc quippe T: 
i. 2, 24 depellendam Bg H, repellendam T: 
ix. 4, 32 nesciat G H, dubitet F: id. dignatur 
GH, digne dicatur F: viii. pr. ὃ 3 dicendi GH, 
discendi T : ix, 4, 119 ignorabo G, ignoraba H, 
ignorabam T: ib. § 129 et hac fluit G H et hae 
et hac fuit T. To H must be attributed 
the remarkable gloss vin demoni in x. 3, 23, 
repeated in F but not in 1. Noteworthy 
cases of the close adherence of T to H are 
the following :—Empedoclena. i. 45 : vespu- 
eruginem i. 7, 12 (where Fierville gives 
a wrong account of T): tereuntur i. 4, 
27: flex his x. 1, 2: gravissimus x. 1, 
97: ipsae illae quae extorque eum credas 
x. 1, 110 where both give also trans usum 
for transversum, and non repe for non 
rapi: morare refinxit finxit recipit x. 3, 6: 
nam quod cum isocratis x. 4, 4. In other 
instances the writer of T has evidently tried 
to improve on the reading of Η : e.g. in the 
title of book x. H gives an abbreviation which 
T mistakes for quo enim dandum : also ex- 
temporal facilitas which appears in T as ex- 


tempora vel facilitas. So ini. pr. § 6 H gives 
ir and T makes it titer (while F omits the 
puzzle altogether): x. 1, 79 ven iudicis (in 
mistake for se non iud.) which is made 
into venit iudicis. Many similar instances 
could be cited both in regard to T and F; 
the reading tantwm, for instance, in x. 
1, 92, which occurs in both, has evi- 
dently arisen from H which here shows 
something that looks more like tantwm than 
tacitwm (the reading of G). Again in every 
place where Halm uses the formula ‘ FT soli 
ex notis’ H will be found to correspond. 

M Fierville devotes a long note (pp. 
xxxv.—vi.) to the discussion of a point which 
he could have cleared up in the British 
Museum. He inclines to believe that the 
Epitome often ascribed to P. P. Verger was 
really the work of Fr. Patrizi, who was Bis- 
hop of Gaeta from 1460 to 1494. There is 
in the Museum a beautiful copy of Quinti- 
lian, with the Epitome attached, which 
establishes this point. It is dated 1467, and 
on the last page the letter which is partly 
quoted by M. Fierville appears as from Patrizt 
himself to one Tranchedinus—the inscrip- 
tion being Franciscus Patricius F. Tranche- 
dino s.p. dicit. There is another copy of the 
Epitome alone in the Bodleian at Oxford, 
with the same letter (beginning Franciscus 
Patricius francisco tranchedino), and at the 
end the following: M. Fab. Quintiliani ab- 
breviatio per Franciscum Patricium Senen- 
sem nuper edita feliciter urbane et luculenter 
explicit. 


Cum legeris nostri compendia parva laboris 
Dicere non pudeat gratia magna tibi. 
Nam quae vix poteras multis ediscere in annis 
Mensibus haec paucis nunc meminisse 
potes. 


Of the other MSS. of Quintilian in the 
British Museum one is a very scholarly work 
which I find anticipates several readings quo- 
ted by Halm from the Cologne edition of 1527. 
It bears an inscription showing that it was 
finished in January 1434. Another (from 
which I have derived some valuable readings 
for an edition of the tenth book) is dated 
1470, and is probably a copy of the Vadlen- 
sis ; it contains copious notes, and reproduces 
the anonymous criticism on iv. I, 1, given by 
M. Fierville on p. exix. non bene intelleart 
curam. ‘The copyist must however have had 
an older MS. by his side: at x. 6, 2 there is 
no lacuna, but in the margin the words hic 
deficit antiquus codex. This points to an 
explanation of the false lacuna shown here 
by Bn. and Bg. 
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In the Bodleian M. Fierville would have 
found the Codex Dorvilianus, which has 
never been collated at all (though it is men- 
tioned by Ingram in his edition of 1809). 
lt is Italian work, of the early part of the 
fifteenth century—earlier, Mr. Madan thinks, 
than the Codea Bodleianus. In some places 
it shows a remarkable resemblance to the 
Ambrosianus (e.g. Getae 1 pr. § 6: et quan- 
tum 7. ὃ 8). In x. 1, 20 it gives the read- 
ing which Herzog conjectured, and which 
is probably right: neque vero tanta esse 
unquam debet fiducia facilitatis. This MS. 
is deserving of further study: a marginal 
note at ix. 3, 2 (lic deficit codex vetustissi- 
mus) shows that it must be copied from 
sources much older than itself. 

For the Codex Ioannensis (in the library 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge) M. Fierville 
is dependent on the account given by Spald- 
ing (Vol. ii. pr. p. 4). A recent examination 
has shown that this account must be 
amended in some particulars. Though in its 
present condition the MS. begins with con- 
staret (i. 2, 3) a portion of the first page has 
been cut away for the sake of the ornamental 
letter: originally it must have begun at the 
beginning of the second chapter, like the 
Nostradamensis( N) Voss. 1 and 2, and Par. 
7719, 7721 (see Fierville, p. 165). Again 
the reading at xi. 2, 33 is clearly 
multiplict not ut duplici, and in this it 
agrees with the Montpellier MS. which 
M. Bonnet has shown to be a copy of 
the Bernensis (Revue de Philol. Jan.—Mars, 
1887). It is evidently a thirteenth 
century copy, probably indirect, of the Ber- 
nensis, and shows a distinct resemblance to 
N. For example I have found in it (un- 
noticed by previous collators) the reading 
lately accepted from N at x. 3, 2, alte refossa. 
It is wrongly quoted by Fierville at p. 50 as 
reading notam in i. 4, 9, just as the Balliol 
codex (from which I have derived some new 
readings) is wrongly quoted on pages 76 and 
83. In the former place (i. 5, 33) the 
Balliol MS. gives de quibus quite distinctly, 
and in the latter (ib. § 50) intro loci adverb- 
cum. 

The changes which M. Fierville has made 
in the text of the first book can hardly be 
considered commensurate with the great 
amount of labour he has expended ; and it 
is somewhat depressing to think that the 
same methods might be applied to the other 
eleven books without altogether transform- 
ing the existing text. No new reading of 
first-class importance is established. There 
are numerous instances of unimportant inver- 
sions in the order of words: of these the 


best is perhaps i. 2, 4 Nam et potest turpis 
esse domesticus ille praeceptor (the reading of 
Bg and H): ep. sapientiae studia pr. ὃ 14 for 
stud. sap.: ον δ᾽ 18: 1§ 20: 2 §§ 11, 138: 
4§5:5§3:8$§6: 12 818. The follow- 
ing (of which M. Fierville ought himself to 
have given a list) are the main divergences 
from Halm and Meister’s texts: Pr. § 4 
summam inde (which I have found in the 
Codex Dorvilianus, though M. Fierville 
says it occurs in no MS8.): ἐδ. ὃ 6, where 
(ignoring Mommsen in Hermes xiii. pp. 
428—430) he has Marcelle Victori: 7b. 
festinabimus for destinabamus: 7b.§ 7 bini 
iuvenes for boni: 7b. ὃ 27 ingenita quaedam 
quae adiuvant, an unsatisfactory change for 
ingenita cuique adiumenta (H and probably 
also Bg): 1 ὃ 12 latinus... se perhibet: 
ab. § 17 qui id senserunt: 7b. ὃ 20 scisse 
se gaudeat: 4 ὃ 20 attractionem: ἐδ. § 27 
feruntur: 5 § 40 dividunt: 5 § 46 de- 
minutionem : 6 ὃ 14 nomina: 6 § 16 quid- 
quoque modo: 6 ὃ 30 aliaque quae (as H) 1 
§ 33 agendi. In Pr. ὃ 6 studio seems an 
unnecessary change for amore: in 2 § 29 
paulatim has been unaccountably left out, as 
also has duas in 2 § 7 andest in 7 ὁ 13: 
and ‘there is no note at 5 ὃ 71 to show that 
some words are omitted in certain MSS. In 
only one place is a conjectural emendation 
attempted : 1. 5, 45 sane for ne. 

There are evidences (besides the omission 
of any reference to Meister’s edition) that M. 
Fierville has been too much absorbed by his 
study of the MSS. to keep pace with the 
results of recent German criticism of Quin- 
tilian. The name of Kiderlin is nowhere 
mentioned, though his papers in the Jahr- 
biicher f. Class. Philologie Vol. 131 and in 
the Blatter f.d. bayer. Gymnasialschulwesen 
ought to have been in the hands of an editor 
of the Institutes. The consequence is that 
readers of the First Book will still have to 
go elsewhere for Kiderlin’s emendations, 
many of which (e.g. inhonoratum for in- 
honoratam 1, 5, 31) have already been re- 
ceived into the text by Meister. Even 
Madvig’s certain conjecture loquendi for 
loquendo (1, 4, 3) has no place in M. Fier- 
ville’s notes. Much more excusable than 
want of acquaintance with the recent work 
of Becher, Meister, and Kiderlin is M. Fier- 
ville’s failure to find a place for Mr. Lane’s 
excellent suggestion about the passage (1, 4, 
16) hitherto considered altogether hopeless : 
in the recent volume of Harvard Studies he 
proposes to read ‘nutrix Culcidis.’ 

The notes at the foot of the page illustrate 
the critical bent of M. Fierville’s scholarship, 
consisting as they do in considerable part of 
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the grounds on which the editor discriminates 
yetween the mass of variants which his 
industry has brought together. While 
grateful for this guidance the student will 
probably find that something beyond mere 
critical notes is needed for a full under- 
standing of Quintilian’s text. In Pr. § 4 an 
explanation of quibus id praestabatur would 
have been by no means superfluous. In 1 ὃ 
11 it is hard to see how the editor explains 
non rationi defuerit sed homini; Halm’s 
defuerint is certainly the easier reading. 
On 1 § 20 nunguam non scisse se gaudeat, M. 
Fierville cites Cic. De Fin. v. 55: but the 
passage (which has the present instead of the 


perfect infinitive) is hardly an apt parallel. , 


Most codd. read fecisse =‘ let him always feel 
pleased at having done his task,’ which sug- 
gests the suspicion that p. (the contraction 
for pro) may have fallen out, and that the true 
reading may be profecisse. Parallels from the 
literature of Quintilian’s own day might have 
been adduced in illustration of the reference 


to the sham philosophers in Pr. § 16. In 
the very difficult passage 5 §§ 22—31 the 
editor’s full notes would have been improved 
by a reference to Kiderlin’s theory that 
Quintilian is here writing against the 
fashionable practice of accentuating the last 
syllable of Latin words. In 7 $5 he might 
have defended his reading by pointing out 
that both with per ῳ and per ὁ the duae se- 
quentes are to be supplied, the reference in 
the first instance being obviously to the form 
qum. In spite however of such drawbacks 
as these, M. Fierville has incorporated in his 
notes a vast amount of matter which is 
otherwise hardly accessible; and scholars will 
feel grateful to him for the labour he has 
spent on his task. The volume, which is en- 
riched bytwo fac-similes of MSS. (the Vostra- 
damensis 10th cent. and the Pratensis 12th 
cent.), will greatly facilitate the work of any 
future editor. 
W. PETERSON. 





BAUER’S 


Θεὲ Italict Punica, edidit Lupovicus BAvER. 
Leipzig. 1890. Teubner. 2 Mk. 40. 


At last we have the first volume of a new 
text of this little read and much depreciated 
author. It contains the first ten books. 
The remaining seven with the index are 
shortly to appear in another volume. 

Of editions of Silius there is no lack. 
From the editio princeps [Rome 1471] to 
Lemaire’s reprint of Ruperti [1823] they 
number not less than 53 of one kind or 
another. But in purifying and establishing 
the text of the Punica little has till now 
been done by editors since the time of 
Drakenborch [1717]. Recent efforts have 
for various reasons fallen short of the pro- 
duction of a complete edition. G. Thilo 
took up the work but eventually abandoned 
it. Hermann Blass, who followed him, came 
so near success that he left little but the 
details of execution to his followers. His 
treatise ‘Die Textesquellen des Silius Itali- 
cus’ [Jahrbiicher fiir Classische Phailologie 
1875, also issued separately] is a model of 
minute learning and clear argument. He 
determined the value of the evidence now 
extant of the readings of the lost liber 
Coloniensis. He traced the history of the 
discovery of the Sanyallensis [1417 or 1416], 


SILIUS. 


also lost, and proved it to have been very 
nearly equal in authority to the Coloniensis. 
Let them be called respectively 8 and Ὁ. 
From copies (or a copy) of S come all the 
existing MSS. Blass then examined with 
care the 25 MSS of which he could procure 
or make collations, a work for testing pur- 
poses exhaustive. He classified them in 
groups, the best of which consists of three 
Florentine MSS [1 L* ΕἾ. Upon these 
copies, particularly on L? and F, occasionally 
supplemented by three others, particularly 
the Oxford [O] and the Vatican MS 1652 
[V], the present text in general rests. The 
scattered evidences of C are numerous and 
striking enough to show even to a casual 
reader how splendid a manuscript we have 
lost. Bauer indeed holds it far superior to 
S. Thus in iv. 775 he adopts genitoris in 
preference to redeuntis of 8, while Blass 
rather considers the former reading as indi- 
cating the reception of a gloss in Ὁ. 

After the early death of Blass, his collec- 
tions were handed over to L. Bauer, who 
now undertook the work. Following the 
principles of Blass with skill and industry, he 
has produced a standard work, which I trust 
will soon be completed. Students of Latin ht- 
erature owe him much thanks for his labours. 
T have a few remarks to offer in detail. 


ΝΣ κω αν... 
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The critical notes are excellently clear 
and compact. Whether it was necessary to 
give so many conjectural emendations of 
various scholars may perhaps be doubtful. 
That it was well worth while to record ex- 
actly the several authorities for the read- 
ings of C (Modius, Carrio, N. Heinsius, 
Drakenborch) admits no doubt. Some time 
back I went through the whole of the 
evidence of Modius and Carrio; and so far 
as 1 have tested Bauer’s record I find it 
minutely accurate, even to such matters as 
the misprint omenti for wmenti in 111. 522, as 
given by Modius in one of the two places 
where he refers to the passage. 

The steady caution of the editor seems to 
give way now and then. No doubt the lines 
i. 421-5 are rather awkward where they are 
found, but to transplant them to between 
532 and 533 without any authority, only to 
make 533 come very awkwardly after them, 
is too strong a measure, and I am pleased to 
find | preface p. xv.] that Thilo disapproves 
it. 

It must be remembered that the critical 
notes do not pretend to give a complete 
record of the manifold corruptions of the 
inferior copies of 8, or of their offspring, the 
early editions. It was impossible no doubt 
to note all the numberless little points thus 
arising. For instance in i. 28 optawit pro- 
fugis aeternam condere gentem it is a very 
small matter that the conjecture sedem long 
disputed the place with gentem. Still it is 
almost as interesting as many of the modern 
emendations. 

Some passages still remain in doubt. 
Thus i, 425 seems to have stood in C (and 
perhaps in 8 also) tamque gemet geminum 
contra uenabula dentem, and after all efforts 
of conjecture [see note, and preface p. xv. ] 
we are little nearer to a reasonable solution 
of this oldstanding difficulty. In iii, 229 
surely tam dirum fills the place of some word 
equal in sense to Zrotanum. Hence Blass 
acutely Atridum. So in iv. 45 for the un- 
necessary quondam Schrader not unnaturally 
conjectured Senonum. But this passage is 
less desperate as it stands than the last men- 
tioned. 1 could wish that the editor had 
said plainly whether he believes that tam 
dirum, though allowed to stand, is really 


genuine. And I doubt whether we are to 
regard the text of i. 71 as finally settled. 

Of orthography the editor says [preface p. 
x.] ‘codices ita sum secutus, ut neque mani- 
festa librariorum menda sequi neque sine 
causa a libris discedere. vellem.’ I observe 
that in 1. 259 no MS authority is given for 
humenti. The note says: wmenti Ch [ = C 
teste Heinsio],inwenta LOV, inueni F sed m 2 
suprascr. l’inwenta. The word is regularly 
given with the aspirate, as ii. 469 where the 
note is humentis ex corr. L, wmentis Ch O, 
and iil. 522 where the note supplies wmentt, 
omenti, uiuenti, ingenti. In i. 602 Poenicus 
is given on the authority of Carrio. But 
Carrio only says that the then vulgate 
protinus is wrong ‘cum scribi debeat 
Poenicus.’ And Carrio is in the habit of 
spelling Poenicus not Punicus [see emend. 
lib. 1. 6, 11. 4 (twice), 11. 11]. It would be 
well, in default of an explicit statement on 
Carrio’s part that such was the exact spel- 
ling of C, to know whether there are other 
reasons for adopting the unusual spelling 
here while habitually using Punicus as i. 621, 
ii. 567, etc. Brevity requires mere mention 
of tentare 11. 480, 518, 523, retemptare iv. 
211. The formsi. 201 Athlas, ii. 209 tro- 
phaewm, 111. 597 Thylen, 600 Ldymen, and so 
forth, are to be noted. 

Of punctuation he says ‘in verborum dis- 
tinctione, cum summa mihi lex esset senten- 
tiarum perspicuitas, fortasse nimius fui.’ 
Punctuation is perhaps a small matter, and 
opinions will vary. But I will give ii. 422, 
ii. 170, 177, 266, 538—9, ix. 401, as in- 
stances of what seems to me excess not 
resulting in clearness. 

In so good a book misprints are a pity. 
Such as i. 33 conanime, vi. 682 feras, will ° 
no doubt be corrected on the first oppor- 
tunity. 

The history of the gradual establishment 
of the text of the Punica is one of absorbing 
interest. But it would serve no purpose to 
add details here, It is impossible to enter 
into the problems involved without at least 
carefully studying Blass’ Textesquellen and 
the Novantiquae Lectiones of Modius. Those 
who have done this will form a just estimate 
of the great services of the present editor, 
Ludwig Bauer. 


W. E. HEITLAND. 
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DE VRIES’ STUDIES IN PALAEOGRAPHY. 


Exercitationes Palaeographicas in bibliotheca 
Universitatis Lugduno-Batavae iterum in- 
dicitt ὃ. G. De Vriss. Leyden: Brill. 
1890. 


Tuts short disquisition of thirty-one octavo 
pages gives an account of a MS. fragment 
of Pliny’s Letters found by De Vries (the 
well-known editor of Ovid’s Epistula Sap- 
phus) in the University Library at Leyden. 
The codex containing it is numbered Voss. 
Lat. Q. 98, and was written by two different 
scribes in the ninth century. The interval 
between these two parts (the former contain- 
ing S. Augustin de baptismo paruulorum and 
de patientia with the six books de Sacramen- 
tis ascribed to 8. Ambrose, the latter §. 
Augustin de perfectione iustitiae hominis, de 
natura et gratia, de libero arbitrio with most 
of his de correptione et gratia), a space 
occupying fol. 73” to fol. 74", has been filled 
with a variety of excerpts ; our Plinian frag- 
ment is on 74". The fragment extends from 
the beginning of Epp. i. 1 to nisi tamen auri- 
bus nostris in 2, a too inconsiderable excerpt 
in point of length to be of much value for the 
criticism of the Letters, but marked by this 
singular and unique peculiarity, that much 
of the writing is in notae Tironianae. 

M. De Vries has appended a photograph 
in which the strange mixture of early minus- 
cule with the notae is exactly reproduced. 
To the decipherment of the notae he devoted 
many hours of his vacation, and in most 
cases has satisfied himself as to the meaning 
of each one of them: in cases where he 
was in doubt he has taken the opinion of 
that most skilful of tachygraphical experts, 
M. Wilhelm Schmitz, on whose labours in 


“ medieval 


this obscure region of palaeography—com- 
bined with the great, but in England much 
neglected, work of Kopp—he has through- 
out founded his interpretation. 

This is the one only specimen as yet dis- 
covered of any part of a Roman classic written 
in Tironian symbols. De Vries mentions the 
other excerpts where they are also employed 
pp- 19, 20: a fragment of Boethius de consol. 
philosophiae, of Isidorus’ Origines, an 
epigram edited by Hagen from a MS. at Bern, 
and several extracts from ecclesiastical or 
writers. From ἃ letter of 
Cardinal Bembo written Jan. 18, 1513, to 
Julius 11. (Bemb. Epist. Fam. v. 8)it appears 
that there then existed a MS. of Hyginus ‘ On 
the Stars,’ written in these characters. Bem- 
bo’s words are: ‘ Liber superioribus diebus e 
Dacia ad te missus [est], notis perscriptus 
cum uetustissimis, tum aetate nostra inusi- 
tatis atque incognitis, quaeque legi posse 
nullo plane modo uidebantur...... Erat autem 
is quidem liber Higini commentariorum de 
sideribus quaedam portio.’ 

For this codex Schmitz made a careful 
search in the Vatican, but in vain. M. De 
Vries comes to the conclusion that it is 
doubtful whether such a codex ever ex- 
isted! Non talem Bembum nouimus. This 
is much of a piece with the German dis- 
paragement of Cardinal Mai. The MS., I 
do not doubt, existed: but as Bembo does not 
describe the notae uetustissimae, we cannot 
be sure that they were Tironian. Supposing, 
however, that they were, the Vatican library 
is a large place, with infinite recesses and 
possibilities of stowage: may it not be ina 
corner still? 

Rosrnson ELis. 





PECK’S SUETONIUS. 


Gai Suetoni Tranquilli De Vita Caesarum 
Libri Duo. Edited with an Introduction 
and Commentary by Harry TxHuRsTON 
Peck Ph. D. New York: Henry Holt 
and Co. 1889. pp. xxxv. 215. 


WE have here an edition of a most inter- 
esting author with a commentary adapted 
in the main to the needs of the American 
college student ; and the volume is the more 
to be welcomed because it has no predecessor 


and brings a new author into the circle of 
those read in our colleges. 

Prof. Peck follows Roth’s (Teubner) edition 
closely as to text, differing from it only in 
some nine instances, all but one of which are 
noted in the commentary; though it can 
scarcely be said that all are defended. In 
Jul. § 2 regi has been omitted after prostratae 
without comment, and in Jul. § 20 sub fin. 
the corrupt inductum [quendam| praemiis is 
the occasion of an unfortunate error. Baum. 
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Crus. gives induait Vettiwm praemiis (follow- 
ing Ursinus, Burmann, and Ernesti), Roth 
marks a lacuna, but suggests (p. xxxvii.) 
indicem subornavit Vettium inductum praemiis, 
and Peck reads guendam induwit : yet in his 
commentary he cites Ursinus’ reading as 
from his own text and comments thus, ‘This 
is the emendation generally accepted for the 
MS. reading—etc.’ By a similar oversight 
in Jul. § 73 we have in the text Roth’s 
reading simultates contra nullas, while in the 
commentary we read—‘ Simultates contra 
nullos. This reading of course makes contra 
a preposition. The majority of the MSS. 
have it so and there seems no good reason 
for reading with Roth and others nullas, 
making contra the adverb.’ On page 208 
Roth is censured for a similar error. 

In Aug. § 2 init. after adlecta, the words 
in Senatum are omitted on account of the 
following in patricios, but the ‘I have 
therefore omitted them’ gives no credit to 
previous scholars who have also struck 
them out. 

No information whatever is given the 
student as to the sources of the text of 
Suetonius, and the MSS. are very rarely 
alluded to. 

On account of the author’s freedom of 
speech, the following passages are relegated 
to the notes: Jul. ὃ 7 occasiones in urbe— 
fin.; Jul. § 22 omnium capitibus—fin.; Jul. 
§ 49 entire; Aug. ὃ 68 entire; Aug. § 69 
exquireret— fin.; Aug. § 71 confleverit omnia 
—Aleae rumorem ; but it may be doubted 
whether this device obviates the objections 
to such passages. All will however agree 
that Prof. Peck is right in making these 
omissions sparingly. 

Pp. i—xiii. of the introduction treat, in 
a somewhat too florid style, of the position 
of Suetonius in literature and of his writings. 
Here, under ὃ 9 στέμμα Ῥωμαίων ἀνδρῶν 
ἐπισήμων, We have mention of the lives of 
Terence, Horace and Pliny, but the life of 
Vergil prefixed to the commentary of Dona- 
tus, and which has for so long passed under 
his name, is entirely passed over. We should 
gladly have seen the arguments in favour of 
ascribing that life also to Suetonius briefly 
stated. The second part of the introduction 
(pp. Xiv.—xxxiv.) is more important, dealing 
as it does with the author’s language and 
style. In this, while much of interest and 
value is given, 6.5. the technical expressions, 
rare words, fondness for adverbs in -im and 
participial constructions, numerous evidences 
of Greek influence, ete., much more was to 
have been desired. Particularly faulty is the 
treatment of the subjunctive on pp. xxv. f., 


where, with the exception of examples of 
irregularities under the head of the tenses, 
this important subject is dismissed with a 
reference to the frequent potential use. 
Under the head of conjunctions ὃ 17, we do 
have a bare mention of guamquam occurring 
with the subjunctive Jul. § 3, but it is made 
in such a way as to lead the student to 
regard the construction as an exception, 
although it occurs again in $$ 54, 69, 79, 
and 81, of the same life, and Baum. Crus. 
index gives no case of the indicative. Alto- 
gether the treatment of the conjunctions is 
very unsatisfactory, and a lack of system mars 
the whole introduction. The student will be 
unable to discriminate between what is 
peculiar to Suetonius and what is common 
to Silver Latin or to tell whether a given 
phenomenon occurs once or many times in 
Suetonius himself. 

A genealogical chart of the family of the 
Caesars would add to the value of the work 
as a text-book, and an historical introduction 
would have been of great assistance. It 
may be said also that the notes on history, 
biography, and geography in the comment- 
ary are not judicious. 

The commentary itself is interesting and 
instructive. More help might have been 
given the student in some passages, though 
opinions will always differ as to the proper 
amount. The grammatical notes are few and 
unsystematic. 

A few details may be noticed here. 

In Jul. § 1 Annum agens sextum decimum 
patrem amisit is so characteristic of Sue- 
tonius as to deserve a note; cf. Aug. § 8, 
Quadrimus patrem amisit, Nero § 6, Trimulus 
patrem amisit ; cf. also Tib. § 6, and the vita 
Verg. with Nettleship’s note. For destinatus 
= designatus cf. Calig. 12, Tib. 31, Dom. 10. 
The writer questions the value of the many 
etymological notes scattered through the 
commentary, pp. 121, 122, 123, 127, 129, 
134, 156, 162, 169, 176. 

In Jul. §. 6 the practice of delivering 
funeral orations over matrons might well 
have been illustrated by Plut. Caes. ὃ 5., as 
in Baum. Crus. ; and in Jud. § 11 the section 
of Plutarch should have been given. It is 
Caes. ὃ 6. In Jul. § 9 the note on sed et is 
not quite clear: ‘In this sense sed is regu- 
larly accompanied by etiam as here.’ The 
student would gather from the note on 
medicinam professos in Jul. § 42 that the 
two passages cited were the only ones where 
the noun professor occurs in Suetonius ; but. 
see also 7%b. 14, Gram. 4 fin., 9 fin., μοί. 
1 fin. For the expression in the text cf. 
Rhetoricam professos in Khet. § 3. The note 
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on equos dimittebat in Jul. § 60, citing δ. G. 
1, 25, might well have included Tac. Germ. 
30 fin., ‘ Hquestriwm sane virium id proprium, 
cito parare victoriam, cito cedere.  Velocitas 
iuxta formidinem, cunctatio propior constantiae 
est. In Jul. § 74, for the idiomatic use of a 
in a manu, cf. Vesp. § 3, same phrase; see 
the Harper Lexicon (Lewis and Short) 8. v. 
15 πὶ Ὁ: 

In commenting upon Jul. ὃ 81, the inter- 
esting parallels between what Suetonius says 
of the prodigies announcing Caesar’s death 
and those mentioned in Vergil’s fifth eclogue 
in the lament for Daphnis should not have 
been passed over. I cite them in full: 

Suet. ‘Proximis diebus equorum greges 
quos in traiciendo Rubicone flumine con- 
secrarat ac vagos et sine custode dimiserat, 
comperit pertinacissime pabulo abstinere 
ubertimque flere.’ 

Verg. Eel. v. vss. 24ff. 

Non ulli pastos illis egere diebus 

frigida, Daphni, boves ad flumina nulla neque 
amnem 

libavit quadrupes nec graminis attigit herbam. 

Suet. Ea vero nocte, cui inluxit dies caedis, 
et ipse sibi visus est per quietem interdum 
supra nubes volitare, alias cum Love dextram 
iungere. 

Verg. vss. 56f. 

Candidus insuetum miratur limen Olympi 
sub pedibusque videt nubes et sidera Daphnis. 

See Nettleship, Ancient Lives of Vergil, 
on the purport of the fifth eclogue. 

In the note on Jul. ὃ 83, the statement 
plerosque = multos gives the student nothing 
by which to judge the frequency of its 
occurrence ; see Jul. §§. 50, 52, 68, 83; 
Aug. 40, 59 ; Cal. 36, 39 ; Claud. 46; Nero, 
11,738, 45; Dom. 19. 

In Jul. ὃ 86 adinspectantium deserves 
a note, especially as it does not occur in 
Harper’s lexicon. The reading both here 
and just below sollicitwm maluisse is passed 
by unnoticed. Caesar’s words ‘ Non tam sua 
quam rei publicae interesse ut salvus esset’ 
might well have been paralleled by Aug. § 
28, ‘Sed reputare et se privatum non sine 
periculo fore et illam (1.6. rem publicam) 
plurium arbitrio temere committi, in re- 
tinenda perseveravit, dubium eventu meliore 
an voluntate. 

In Aug. ὃ 17 Prof. Peck translates 
Bononiensibus—gratiam fecit by ‘he even 
pardoned the people of Bologna.’ Surely 
this is an error. The student will now be 
unable to translate coniwrandi so as to give 
any satisfactory sense. The true rendering 
is ‘he even excused the people of Bologna 
from swearing etv.’, and so I see it is taken 
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by Baum. Crus. ( = concessit ut ne coniurarent ; 
see his index s.v. gratia). Prof. Peck gives 
the same rendering in the note on gratiam 
Jecit eis Aug. ὃ 38, and again it is wrong. 
That passage shonld be rendered ‘ He per- 
mitted those to give up their horse.’ 

In ὃ 17, as a parallel to exauctorare, 
the cum ignominia dimisit of § 34 should 
have been included. 

In Aug. § 21 med., in the note on women 
as hostages, Tac. Germ. 8, might well have 
been cited, ‘Adeo ut efficacius obligentur 
animi civitatum quibus inter obsides puellae 
quoque nobiles imperantur.’ To the note on 
Aug. § 24, citra commoda, ‘ without reference 





.to what was due them,’ it might well have 


been added that commoda is very frequent in 
Suet. in this sense, Aug. 49, Cal. 44, Nero 
32, Vit. 15, Galb. 12. 

In Aug. § 32 the criticism of the Lewis 
and Short Lexicon, while just, is not quite 
accurate, Both Prof. Peck’s passages arecited 
there, not Dig. 48. 19. 16 only.. Curiously 
Aug. 32 is the omitted one. In Aug. 45 
Corollaria means garlands (a meaning not 
given in L. and §.), see the whole passage 
in Pliny cited by Prof. Peck, and Baum. 
Crus. note. For’ xystici = athletes add 
Galb. 15. 

In Aug. 53 the grandi tam natu need 
give no trouble ; cf. ὃ 89, quem iam grandem 
natu. In Aug. ὃ 58 prima plebs deserves a 
note. Is it τὰ πρῶτα or = prior! 

In Aug. ὃ 80, Coxendice et femore et crure 
sinistro non perinde valebat, the concise use 
of non perinde with the suppression of the 
second member of the comparison should 
have been noted, the more so as it is so 
common in Suet. that its occurrence in the 
vita Verg. is one of the arguments for 
attributing that life to him ; see Nettleship 
init. 

In § 83, from the note on pumilos the 
student would gather that nani (vavor) is 
pure Latin. In § 86 another argument for 
writing myrobrechis in Greek letters is that 
the student will not find the word in L. and 
S. We miss a reference to the calamistris 
inurere of Jul. 56, although in the note on 
that passage the present one is cited. In 
this connection, it may be doubted whether 
all students are sufficiently familiar with the 
vetus comoedia ὃ 89, and ‘the famous xoag’ 
§ 94 to need no explanation. In ὃ 95, puro 
sereno is criticised as ‘an awkward use of 
sereno coupled with another adjective.’ We 
doubt the awkwardness. It may be paralleled 
by nitido sereno Sil. 5. 58 and serenum 
nitidum Mart. 6. 42. 8. (both in L and §), 
and seems to us simply poetic. No one 
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thinks of awkwardness in Keats’s ‘ pure 
serene’ (on Chapman’s Homer), aud we have 
but to open Milton to find a host of similar 
phrases, e.g. P.L. 2. 406, ‘the palpable ob- 
scure, 2. 829, ‘the void immense,’ 3. 12, 
‘the void and formless infinite,’ 3. 45, ‘ ever- 
during dark,’ 3. 380, ‘excessive bright,’ 4. 
770, ‘his proud fair, ete.’ 

Throughout the commentary Suetonius’s 
favourite words are noted, eg. contionor 
Jul. 2, compello Jul. 17, acies (= battle) Jul. 
30, dum taxat Jul. 55, civilis (= courteous) 
Jul. 75, demando Jul. 76, confisco Aug. 15, 
dignatio Aug. 46, confio Aug. 52. The list 
might be increased by commoda (= pay) (see 
above), non perinde as used in Aug. 80 (see 
above) and plurifariam ; see Aug. 46, 80, T. 
43, Cal. 54, Cl. 21, N. 24, Vit. 9, while of 
multifariam Baum. Crus. gives only three 
examples. 

The typography of the work is excellent. 
Perhaps a dozen misprints have been noticed, 


of which only quin est for quin et, p. Xxxiv., 
and rationiarium for rationarium p- 65, 
would be misleading. Errors in the Greek 
passages cited or occurring in the text are also 
rare, although by a process of assimilation we 
have συγγενεῖς καὶ κηδεστεῖς on τ, {5 ἘΠ] 
the accents and breathings are occasionally 
wrong. The note on notavit p. 186, should 
come under ὃ 39 istead of ὃ 38, and that on 
profectus est in Jul. 18. p. 129 is a little late 
in its place. 

Occasionally a note seems needless, 6.5. 
that on the conative imperfect p. 7, on ad 
viginti milibus p. 132, reus > accusator p. 
133, wmbo = ἄμβων p. 157, and the many 
etymological notes alluded to above. 

Post-Augustan and poetical words and ἅπαξ 
εἰρημένα are often but not always noted, and 
an incomplete index concludes the work. 

Aveustus Τὶ Murray. 

EARLHAM COLLEGE, 

Richmond, Ind. 





OTTO’S ROMAN PROVERBS. 


Die Sprichworter und Sprichwortlichen Reden- 
sarten der Romer: gesammelt und erklart 
von Dr. A. Orro. Leipzig: Teubner, 1890. 
Pp. xli. 436. Jf. 10. 


THE plan of this work includes an introduc- 
tion, an alphabetical list of proverbs (1950 
in number), and two valuable indices. 
The result is a scientific apparatus for the 
study of Roman proverbs, as distinguished 
from those which are Latin in form but 
Biblical in origin or mediaeval in date. Such 
an apparatus has been much needed, and has 
not been satisfactorily supplied by the latest 
successors of Erasmus in this department, 
Binder and Vannucci, who have included 
too much in their collections, and have not indi- 
cated with sutlicient clearness the earliest 
written sources to which the proverbs given 
can be traced. Particular portions of the 
ground have, however, been adequately cov- 
ered in recent articles and monographs, not 
only by the author himself, but by Pfliigl, 
Landgraf, Wolfflin and von Wyss, and the 
way has thus been paved for the present 
work. 

In his Introduction, Otto refuses to apply 
too rigid a definition in the admission of 
proverbs to his collection. The use of the 
phrase ‘ proverbial expressions’ in the title 
prepares the reader for some freedom in 


this respect; but no undue laxity is 
shown, and doubtful cases are marked as 
such. For one thing, Otto rightly insists 
(and this at once narrows the field) that a 
saying must at least have vogue if it is to 
qualify asa proverb ; otherwise it is probably 
simply a quotation. After further clearing 
the ground, he discusses, by the aid of an 
elaborate index, to be referred to presently, 
the subject-matter of Roman proverbs, and 
shows how they may be supposed to reflect 
the national life and characteristics. He 
also directs attention to some interesting 
points connected with their form (alliteration, 
rhyme, etc.), and with their comparative 
frequency in various authors. On the latter 
point he remarks, for instance, that they are 
oftener to be met with in Plautus than in 
Terence. in Livy than in Caesar or Tacitus, 
in Cicero ad Atticum than in Cicero ad 
Familiares. 

The proverbs themselves are arranged in 
the alphabetical order of the leading word 
contained inthem. They are carefully num- 
bered for convenience of reference, and are 
illustrated abundantly from Greek and Latin, 
sparingly from modern languages. The 
number of Greek analogues quoted—some on 
almost every page—leaves upon the mind the 
impression (true or false) that, in this direc- 
tion also, the Romans were mainly imitators. 
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As the references to Greek and Latin authors 
aim at something like completeness, it may 
be mentioned that some omissions strike one 
even on a first reading ; but these are not of 
great importance, and the general execution 
of this part of the bookis so good as to leave 
little room for criticism. 

Two indices are given—one of passages 
quoted, the other of subject-matter. The 
former gives a list of the literary sources for 
the proverbs, and includes a large proportion 
of later and ecclesiastical writers, though it 
is among these that Otto himself thinks that 
most omissions will be detected. The index 
of subject-matter is a most elaborate one, 
extending over more than twenty pages of 
small print, and arranged under such head- 
ings as: A. Nature. I. Inorganic Nature. 
(1) Heaven and Earth, (2) The Hle- 
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ments. (3) Relations of Time and Space. 
(4) Geography. IJ. Organic Nature. (1) 
The Vegetable Kingdom. (2) The Animal 
Kingdom. Β. Man. I. The Human Body 
(with a great number of subdivisions). 11. 
Human Life. (1) Private Life (with sub- 
divisions). (2) Public life (with subdivi- 
sions). III. Human Action (with subdivi- 
sions). C. History. Ὁ. Mythology. E. 
Phrases and Formulae. (C.D. and E. also 
with subdivisions. ) 

The scale of this is no doubt formidable, 
but the student of ancient life and the com- 
parative paroemiologist (if there is such an 
one) will feel grateful to Dr. Otto for hav- 
ing, while providing so much well-sifted 
material, made it easy to refer to it and to 
draw deductions from it. 

W. Ruys Roperts. 





TEUFFEL’S HISTORY OF 


W. S. Teuffel’'s Geschichte der Rémischen 
Literatur. Neu bearbeitet von Lupwie 
ScuwasBe. Fiinfte Auflage. Leipzig (B. 
G. Teubner), 1890. 2 vols. pp. xii. 1346. 
14 Mk. 40. 


Tue late Professor Teuffel’s Geschichte der 
Rémischen Literatur, published in 1870, had 
gone through three editions previous to his 
death in 1878, and has been twice republished 
since that time with large additions by the 
editor, Dr. L. Schwabe, who undertook the 
work of revision in obedience to the author’s 
wish. This revision (as the editor explains in 
the preface to the fourth edition, 1882) neces- 
sitated the recasting of much of Teutfel’s 
work, while the alterations were too numerous 
and sometimes too radical to be merely 
thrown into notes. In the new edition the 
original has been still more freely modified, 
though the strict chronological plan and the 
general structure remain undisturbed. The 
divergence is frequently noticeable even 
without comparison of the author’s last 
edition. We find Teuffel set aside, by name, 
in reference to several disputed points, 6.0. 
the significance of the Greek letters standing 
for the names of the dramatis personae in 
the MSS. of Plautus and Terence (δ 16, n. 8), 
the story of Lucretius’ suicide (which Dr. 
Schwabe does not, like Teuffel, regard as 
a pious fiction), the authorship of the ‘ Culex’ 
(which he refuses to assign to Vergil) and 
that of the panegyric on Messalla (which he 
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denies to Tibullus). On the other hand the 
author’s view is tacitly rejected, eg. in 
reference to the length of Terence’s life (§ 
108, n. 7), the date of the first performance 
of the Adelphoe, (§ 110, n. 6), the nationality 
of Manilius (δ 253, n. 2), ete. 

It is thought by many English admirers 
of Vergil that Teuffel, in common with most 
German critics, failed to appreciate that 
poet’s artistic qualities. Dr. Schwabe— 
whose ability in this field of criticism is so 
well attested by his writings on Catullus— 
is even more emphatic than Teuffel in his 
strictures on the Aeneid, and his language in 
the present edition is stronger than im the 
last: a great part of the poem, he now 
insists, is ‘flat and lifeless, not to say op- 
pressively dull’ (dumpfe Leblosigkeit, ja eim- 
schlafernde Langweiligkeit) ; its aequalitas is 
simply monotonous ; the over-elaboration of 
the whole leaves no room for gradation or 
climax. It would seem that he has been 
provoked to this counterblast by a new out- 
burst of enthusiasm on the other side — 
‘that adoring admiration of hidden beauties 
in which an hysterical aestheticism has re- 
cently indulged.’ He has, however, made 
amends by considerably enlarging and im- 
proving the somewhat meagre characterisa- 
tion of the poet in the earlier editions. He 
still retains the familiar spelling of the name, 
but only in its shorter form; that is, he 
keeps ‘ Virgil’ alongside of ‘ Vergilius,’ pre- 
sumably regarding it as established in the 
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household of the German language like 
‘Horaz’ and other adapted forms more 
numerous in German than in English (Dio- 
dor, Theokrit, Tibull, etc.). 

The present edition is in two volumes. It 
is larger than the previous (fourth) by about 
a hundred pages. The original History has 
now been expanded from pp. xvi. 1052 to pp. 
xiii. 1346. The numerical increase is very 
far from representing the real addition to 
the contents, for the original has been at the 
same time greatly condensed by judicious 
abridgments and economies. Much new 
material has been amassed in the elaborate 
notes, especially in relation to inscriptions 
and manuscripts, scholia, etc., and early 
editions. The modern bibliography is care- 
fully brought up to date. Not the least 
valuable part of this, for specialists, will be 
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found in the copious references to the Ger- 
man and other learned periodicals. One 
technical improvement—the printing of quo- 
tations in italics—is valuable, since it is a 
distinctive merit of the book that the more 
important quotations are given in full. 

The critical review of this book is (I 
understand) reserved for the forthcoming 
English edition, which the publishers (Messrs. 
Bell) have entrusted to me. I need only add 
to this notice that the clerical part of the 
German editor’s task has been carried out 
with admirable accuracy and completeness. 
He has, I think, entirely sueceeded in his 
object of making the work a ‘concise and 
trustworthy, scholarly and critical text- 
book,’ 

GC. We WARE: 





TWO BOOKS ON 


1, Die Hymnen des Rigveda, herausgegeben 
von HERMANN OLDENBERG. Band I. Me- 
trische und Textgeschichtliche Prolego- 
mena. Berlin, 1888. 14 Mk. 

. Vedische Studien, von RicHarp PIscHEL 
und Kart F. GeELDNER. Stuttgart, 
1888-9. 12 Mk. 


bo 


In these works there are many points of 
interest to classical scholars generally, 
as distinct from those which appeal to 
Orientalists. Of these the most important 
is perhaps the attempt to draw a proper 
boundary-line between what is of common 
origin in Indian and European language, 
custom, and myth, and what is of specifically 
Indian growth. 

Prof. Oldenberg, whose Buddha is well 
known as an endeavour to popularize what 
he conceives to be the earliest and truest 
account of Buddhism, occupies himself in 
this volume (a preface to a complete edition 
of the Rigveda) with certain technical in- 
vestigations, intended to clear the way for 
_ the student. Almost one half of the book is 
occupied with the metre of the hymns. 
The variety used is, if we look a little 
below the surface, very considerable: and 
if any history of metrical development can 
be traced, it must be of great assistance 
towards determining the relative ages of 
various poems: as for instance the relative 
frequency of vocalic ὁ and w before vowels 
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has long been treated as a clear indication 
of an early date. Generally it may beassumed 
that what is common to the metre of the 
Rigveda and that of the Avesta points to the 
earliest form, and what is common to the 
metre of the Rigveda and that of classical 
Sanskrit points to a later development. 
We have therefore to examine the various 
metres used, to endeavour to arrange them 
chronologically, and to test any results at- 
tained by other indications. 

The principal metres of the Rigveda fall 
into two groups, based respectively on the 
verse of eight syllables, and that of eleven 
or twelve. The older Avesta gives a parallel 
to the line of eleven syllables, whilst the 
younger Avesta employs exclusively the 
eight-syllable form. 


Octosyllabie verses.—In these there is no 
caesura: the last half is usually of iambic 


rhythm (v-~*), whilst of the exceptions 


about one half is of the type τ΄ σ΄“ =, where 
we may suppose that a short syllable bears 
the ictus. The Gayatri stanza consists of 
three such verses: in this thereis a rare but 
established variety with trochaic ending 
(x U-y), occurring in certain hymns only, e.g. 
viii. 2, 16, and most frequently in the third 
verse. In the Avestic metres the syllables 
seem to have been merely counted, and no 
rhythm has been discovered. Are we then 
to consider that the verse with a trochaic 


vy 
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ending is a development from the original 
non-quantitative verse, independent of the 
common iambic line, or that it is an inten- 
tional variation of the latter? Oldenberg 
decides (on somewhat slight grounds) for the 
former alternative: but, however this may 
be, it is to be noticed that whole stanzas 
with trochaic rhythm are but rarely to be 
found, and that therefore (whatever the 
origin of the trochaic verse) its use is to give 
variety to the stanza. 

The Anushtubh (consisting of four octo- 
syllabic lines) may fairly be presumed to 
be of later growth than the Gayatri. We 
find it in the Veda in various stages: (i.) 
each verse is of the form usual in Gayatri, 2.e. 
with iambic ending ; (ii.) the first and third 
verses shew occasional deviations (e.g. in ix. 
112,x. 60); (iii.) the firstand third versesshew, 
amidst numerous variations, a new prevailing 


type y--“ This type when fixed gives 
the common metre of Sanskrit epic poetry, 
and may therefore be fairly supposed to be 
the latest form in the Veda. 

Passing by the consideration of the rare 
stanzas of five or more verses, and occasional 
irregularities in the number of syllables in 
each line, we have only to notice a stanza 
(the Uhnih) in which two verses are of eight 
syllables, and the third of twelve. This 
third line however does not correspond in 
form with the twelve-syllable line called 
Jagati, and must therefore be regarded as 
of independent origin, and a development 
from the Gayatri line. 

Verses of eleven syllables (Trishtubh) and 
twelve syllables (Jagatt). These differ only 
in that Jagati has an extra syllable at the 
end: the stanzas in each case consist of four 
lines of the same type. But in each kind 
there are two varieties found, according as 
the caesura falls after the fourth syllable (as 
in the corresponding Avestic metre) or after 
the fifth (as recognized in classical Sanskrit). 
This difference involves corresponding varia- 
tions in the syllables immediately following, 
which have escaped many observers : but the 
last four syllables (in the Jagati five) 
shew a well-marked rhythm which has 
always been recognized: thus ἴῃ the 
Trishtubh the type is - vy - “3, and in the 
Jagati -y--~=. The first seven syllables 
of the two metres alike fall then into two 
sections divided by the caesura, and consist- 
ing (a) of 4 +3, or (Ὁ) of 5 + 2 syllables. 

Of the first section the normal types are 


(a)v—v.- (Ὁ) Ξ -- -ξ, In (a) the fourth 


syllable is not uncommonly V, shewing 
apparently syllaba anceps before the caesura. 
In (a) again, if the second syllable is short, 
the third will usually be long: in (Ὁ) if the 
fourth is short, the fifth is five times out of six 
long. This part therefore of the verse, 
though not bound by any rules of quantity, 
shews a marked tendency towards an iambic 
rhythm, and an avoidance of the conse- 
cution of two short syllables. The second 


section has the normal types (a) vy» -- (6) 
the 


which we may call subnormal -—v---»; 


Oe (a) form has two varieties, 


each about one-fourth as frequent as the 
normal type: the (0) form has a much rarer 
subnormal type -- “, hardly ever found in 


later hymns, but other variations are quite 
uncommon. In this section therefore the 
iambic rhythm is almost invariably inter- 
rupted, and two short syllables in the great 
majority of instances follow the caesura. 
In the concluding section the iambic rhythm 
is resumed, so that the middle part of the 
verse seems to be an intentional variation 
of the verse, corresponding to the later 
variations of the Anushtubh. 

More detailed investigations, Oldenberg 
states, will not lead to any results other 
than chance will explain. As however any 
such calculations will serve to shew what 
degree of confidence can be placed in the 
results already stated, I subjoin a table 
shewing the frequency of caesuras after the 
fourth and and fifth syllables respectively, 
and of the various types of the second section 
in each case (a) in the trishtubh hymns, 1. 
59, 60; ii. 27, 28, 29; iti. 5, 6, 7; iv. 19, 20, 21, 
DONI2 & va 9. 10. Ὁ; ᾿ξ. δ. 88. 9 Ἐς Ly 
2, 3,4: (0) in the trishtubh hymns, 1. 164, vv. 
1-20 ; x. 116, 120, 121, 123, 12914: (c) im the 
jagati hymns, i. 55, 56,57, 151, 155, 156, 
159, 160 333. 1, 2, 25, 26 ; iii. 2, 3 ; vi. 70 ; vil. 
82, 83; ix. 86, vv. 1-20; x. 38, 40, 41, 75, 
76, 138, 167: (d) in the jagati hymns in 
which occasional trishtubhs occur, 1. 51, 52, 
58, 54, 140, 141 ; ii. 17, 23 ; iii, 26 ; vii. 104 ; 
x, 32, 48, 44, 78. For uniformity’s sake 
only two syllables after the caesura are con- 
sidered, and the? normal (J J), subnormal 
(_ ,) and abnormal (JU _, _ _) forms are dis- 
tinguished. 


1 These hymns are presumably of later date. 

2 Where the caesura falls after the fourth syllable, 
the normal type now includes two forms of the second 
section, συ -» συ, the latter of which was for 
merly spoken of as subnormatl. 
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Caesura after 4th syllable. 


Norm. Subn. Abn. Total. 
A. 276 102 51 429 
Bye 78 23 18 als, 
211 66 37 914 
Trishtubhs 51 18 22 91 
Jagatis 192 72 26 290 
808 281 154 1243 


The results, reduced to percentages and 
follows :— 


After early caesura. 


Norm. Subn. Abn. 

A. 64 24 12 
B. 65 20 15 
C. 5 68 21 11 
D Trishtubhs 56 20 24 

; Jagatis 66 25 9 
General results 66 22 12 
Oldenberg’s results 71 21 8 


Although Oldenberg’s figures, based upon 
a much smaller number of verses, require 
some correction, yet his general conclusions 
hold good for every large group of hymns: 
whilst the other variations shewn are not so 
marked as to be outside the possibilities of 
chance. But it appears that in bk. iii. 
there is a tendency to use the subnormal 
type after an early caesura (28 exx. as com- 
pared with 32 normal), and in bk. vii. the 
subnormal type after a late caesura is com- 
paratively favoured (21 exx. as compared 
with 51 normal), and we have at least 
some confirmation so far of the traditional 
grouping of these hymns, and (as these 
peculiarities are not shared by the classical 
verse) of their relatively early date. The 
groups B and C (later trishtubhs and 
jagatis) shew a preference for the late 
caesura which may be accidental. The 
trishtubhs of group D shew more abnormal 
forms after early caesura, and more normal 
forms after late caesura : in both particulars, 
as well as in their being mixed with jagati 
verses, they stand nearer to the classical 
verse, in which the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
syllables form a dactyl without regard to 
the caesura. There is every reason to assign 
these hymns to a later date. I see no evi- 
. dence to shew whether trishtubh or jagatt 
is the earlier form, nor are we entitled to 
assume that the Vedic Trishtubh is of 
common origin with the Avestic verse of 
eleven syllables, in which the caesura always 
falls after the fourth syllable: we have no 
hymns in which the late caesura is not 
freely used, and in which the general 
quantitative character of the line is not 


Caesura after 5th syllable. 


Norm. Subn. Abn. Total. Total. 
350 61 12 423 852 
131 18 4 153 272 
441 64 2 507 821 

80 7 1 88 179 
201 23 9 233 523 
1203 173 28 1404 2647 


compared with Oldenberg’s figures, stand as 


After late caesura. Proportion of caesuras. 


Norm. Subn. Abn. Early. Late. 
83 14 3 50 50 
85 12 3 44 56 
86 13 iL 38 62 
91 8 i! 51 49 
86 10 55 45 
86 12 2 47 53 
93 6 1 


preserved. As Indian metre shares the 
laws of quantity in all essentials with the 
Greek and Italian, the negative evidence of 
the Avesta Oldenberg is perhaps inclined to 
reckon at too high a value: the presump- 
tion seems still strong in favour of the 
quantitative character of Indo-Iranian verse. 
Oldenberg next discusses the arrangement 
of the Kigveda. The general principles, as 
is well known, are: (i.) the hymns are ar- 
ranged in groups according to the priestly 
families which used them, the books ii.-vii. 
each consisting of one such group; (ii.) further, 
according to the deity to whom the hymn is 
addressed, Agni coming first and Indra next; 
(ili.) according to the metre in which the 
hymns are composed, Jagati coming first and 
Gayatri last; (iv.) according to the number 
of verses in each hymn. Deviations from 
these principles point to alterations in the 
canon after the time of the general redaction, 
and chiefly (i.) to the collection of a string 
of new verses and stanzas, which are joined 
together into a hymn, often of inordinate 
length, and yet placedafter theshortest hymns 
addressed to the same deity ; (ii.) the addition 
of later hymns. The results confirm what 
are sometimes considered old-fashioned 
theories as to later additions to the Veda. 
The next point considered is the relation 
of the Rigveda as a collection of ancient 
poetry to the other Vedas which contain 
many of the same verses or hymns, and to 
the scattered verses to be found in the 
Brahmanas and other later literature. 
Oldenberg arrives at the conclusion that we 
have no evidence that any earlier recension 
was within the reach of the compilers of any 
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collection remaining to us, though in occa- 
sional instances a later version may give a 
good hint for an emendation, however this 
is to be accounted for, As regards diacri- 
tical marks, peculiarities of spelling, and 
like details, he shews that our edition of the 
Rigveda bears marks of a revision intended 
to bring it into uniformity with later 
technical rules, the rule having been usually 
deduced from a careless and mistaken study 
of the older recension. 

The Vedische Studien have appeared in two 
‘Hefte,’ at an interval of a year. This 
period has enabled the authors to some 
extent to check their earlier work, and one 
or two of the most ingenious suggestions of 
the first ‘ Heft’ are thus overthrown in the 
second—a timely warning to the reader that 
he has before him speculations, often con- 
vincing and always ‘geistvoll,’ but not 
established results. The authors are not 
without the pretension of having opened a 
new era of Vedic study, and in the preface 
(in Heft ii.) they explain their fundamental 
principles. The first of these is a fuller 
recognition of the value of the native com- 
mentaries, and in particular that of Sayana, 
as a storehouse of good old glosses. Here 
the authors are more conservative than 
Roth,! and in direct conflict with commenta- 
tors such as Benfey and Grassmann, who 
have almost entirely ignored these sources 
of information : and they are thrown into 
line with Ludwig, who makes constant 
if somewhat arbitrary use of the native 
material. Secondly, the authors maintain 
that a much closer connexion exists between 
the Vedic and classical Sanskrit than is 
usually supposed: and that an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the forms and conceptions of 
the latter is essential to a right understand- 
ing of the former. Thirdly, they protest 
against the method of interpreting Vedic 
Sanskrit by the aid of the ‘Science of 
Language’ in general. Fourthly, they 
adopt (on Roth’s suggestion) the principle 
that the greatest service can be done to 
Vedic exegesis by new explorers devoting 
themselves to the exposition of passages of 
peculiar difficulty. Fifthly, they reject the 
favourite ‘illusion’ that the Veda is the 
simple language of a primitive and untutored 
Indo-European village folk. On the contrary 
they find in it the reflection of a culture 
already in many points over-ripe, and 
particularly they refer to the limitless greed 


1 Cf. the Introduction to the St. Petersburg Lexicon: 
‘wir glauben, dass ein gewissenhafter europidischer 
Erklarer den Veda weit richtiger und besser verstehen 
konne als Sayana.’ 


for gold and the social importance of the 
courtesan world, as shewn in the poems. 
Sixthly, they maintain that the mythological 
and philosophical system found in the Vedas 
is altogether of Indian growth, and not 
Indo-European : such Indo-European concep- 
tions as are there to be found being alto- 
gether in the background. And here the 
authors sum up their position in the state- 
ment that the Veda is an Indian monument, 
and must be interpreted as such. 

It will be clear at once that these theses 
mark a change in the spirit of Vedic study, 
which appears considerably to diminish its 
interest for classical students in general. It 
is only fair to suggest that our authors have 
a tendency to exaggerate. Confining their 
studies almost entirely to the puzzles of the 
Rigveda, they have somewhat lost sight of 
the plain meaning of its more important part. 
They have ignored the evidence which divides 
the Rigveda into an older and a younger 
part: and because they find that the latter 
stands in manifold contact with later Indian 
thought, they have assumed this for the 
remainder. Certainly no ‘untutored villagers’ 
ever expressed themselves instinctively in 
the elaborate metres of the Veda: but the 
existence of a profession of bards is still 
consistent with a relative simplicity in 
national life. But these errors, if they be 
such, will correct themselves : the fresh help 
sought for Vedic study from native sources 
will certainly result in gain : and the labours 
of earlier scholars, even of the much-ridi- 
culed Grassmann, will regain their due 
recognition. It may still be fairly held 
that few scholars have done so much for 
Vedic study as the author of the first 
European translation, and the compiler of 
the first methodical Vedic dictionary. And 
as to the general value of the Vedic poems 
as memorials of Indo-European thought, the 
main issue must in time come again to the 
front. What is common to Veda and Avesta 
is at least Indo-Iranian: what is Indo- 
Tranian is at least a starting-point for the 
study of what is Indo-European. But 
besides this, it may well be supposed that 
the reforms connected with the name of 
Zoroaster have often destroyed the evidence 
of more primitive Iranian habits and ideas, 
which nevertheless may be recognized as 
such through their reappearance, (say) in 
Italy. Even therefore when all that is dis- 
tinctively Indian has been set on one side, 
there remain such important features as the 
ceremonial use of fire and intoxicating 
drinks: the worship of many of the powers 
of nature and (probably) of ancestors: the 


Νά 
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employment of formula and verse to aid in 
cursing and curing, and of the professional 
adviser in all matters of religion, which 
claim interest from their bearing on 
Greek and Italian usage quite as much as 
from their development in later Indian 
systems. 

But even if some hesitation be shewn in 
admitting the new ‘ standpoints,’ there need 
be none in recognizing the high merit of 
the suggestions made on particular points, 
some examples of which I now endeavour 
roughly to classify. 

Mythology.—Upon vi. 49. 8 Pischel takes 
occasion to reconstruct from Vedic material 
the myths of Surya and her marriage. It is 
maintained that a svayamvura occurs, and the 
goddess chooses the Agvins, possibly after 
their victory in a chariot-race. Amongst 
the wooers are the Vicgve Devah, who send 
Pushan as their ambassador: Pushan is 
himself enamoured, but not successful, as 
Nala in a similar position. Upon ix. 86, 
36 the gandharvah are discussed. There Soma 
is entitled apam gandharvaéh, a title which 
Pischel compares with Agni’s apam garbhah, 
and translates ‘embryo of the waters.’ This 
meaning for gandharvéah will correspond with 
the Pali gandhabbo,! and make any connex- 
ion with the Κένταυροι impossible. Upon 
1. 127, 1 the Vedic etymology of jatdvedah 
as ‘knower of the beings’ is rejected as a 
mere happy thought, and the interpretation 
‘wise by nature’ suggested. On iii. 1 it is 
shewn that Vigpdla@ is a mare whose leg is 
broken in a horse-race: but by favour of 
the Acvins she receives one of iron in its 
place, and wins. In discussing nadé, the 
Apsardsah are connected with the dpyda 
yoshanah and, like the Gandharvih, are water- 
sprites, having control over the clearness of 
the intellect. The hymn x. 95 is discussed 
at length: and Geldner shews successfully 
that the Rigveda gives a dramatic version of 
the same tale of Purirdvas and Urvdci as is 
given in the later literature, and that the 
view according to which the usual account 
rests upon misunderstanding of the Vedic 
hymn is mistaken. The tale is pretty. The 
water-maiden Urvagi provokes by an accident 
the anger of Mitra and Varuna, and is 


-therefore condemned to dwell among mortals. 


There she weds king Puriravas, under certain 


1 A more careful examination of the passages 
quoted, to which should be added (as Prof. Cowell 
points out to me) Majjhimanikdya, p. 265 (Pali Text 
Society), the clearest of all, will shew that the presence 
of the gandhabbo is the last of three necessary causes 
of conception, and that gandhabbo here too denotes a 
supernatural being, and not, as Pischel infers, an 
embryo. 
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stringent conditions. These conditions the 
Gandharvas, missing the society of Urvaci, 
by a stratagem cause the king to break. 
Thereupon Urvagi quits him, and returns to 
the world above. Later on, as Puriiravas is 
wandering, distracted by grief, by the side of 
a lake, he sees Urvaci swimming upon it in 
the shape of a swan. He appeals to her to 
return to him: but she reminds him of the 
breach of the conditions, and only comforts 
him by announcing that she will soon bear 
him a son, and that husband and wife will 
be reunited in the future life, 

Social relations.—We have noticed above 
that the Vedic hymns were written by pro- 
fessional bards : when disappointed of their 
proper fee they avenged themselves (much 
like the London cabmen) by sarcastic remarks 
addressed to the public: in some cases by 
means of the next hymn published. Such 
sarcastic praise is found in i, 120, 10—12; 
‘a fine present this is, a waggon without a 
horse: I suppose the gods will somehow get 
me along to the sacrifice in it.’ The gods 
come in for their share of the blame, and are 
punished, as Pischel thinks, by the bad 
metre of the next hymn. The greed for 
gold appears in prayers for blessings candré- 
agra, which Gelder very happily understands 
to mean ‘ consisting of gold and so forth.’ 
But the Vedic patron was not less anxious 
for lawful offspring: and hence Agni is 
besought for néirim piiramdhim, ‘a fruitful 
wife’: here piiramdhi is explained by class- 
ical puramdhri. The peculiar intimacy 
between father and daughter-in-law may be 
due to this anxiety for the maintenence of 
the succession. So the wish to the bride on 
marriage is in the Atharva ‘may you be 
welcome to your father-in-law.’ By the 
corresponding wish to please Geldner explains 
Urvagi’s visit to her father-in-law (x. 95, 4). 

The sacrifice—The conception that the 
sacrifice is a trap in which to catch the deity 
seems so Indian that Geldner’s suggestion 
that wrydna is regularly used to denote the 
sacrifice under the metaphor of a ‘snare’ or 
‘net’ is tempting: but he has hardly 
proved his case. He has however collected 
interesting examples of the anxiety of the 
worshippers to be beforehand as against 
competing celebrants : so that the technical 
term abhi yaj (to sacrifice in rivalry with 
others) comes into regular use. The details 
of the sacrifice are no doubt constantly hid 
from us by the metaphors which express 
them : who would guess that such words as 
‘carpet’ and ‘horn’ could express respec- 
tively the earlier (lower) and later (upper) 
of two successive libations of Soma ? 
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Language.— An interesting discussion is 
that on ‘attraction in comparisons.’ The 
perplexing phrases in i. 65, &c., such as sindhur 
nd kshédah, and in many other instances are 
satisfactorily explained (ut fluwius aqua for 
ut flurii aqua, &c.), as first suggested by 
Bollensen. A number of difficult passages 
are explained by assuming the existence of 
feminine nominatives in -ἃ not recognized 
by the diaskeuasts: e.g. dhiya, ushdsa, pura, 
gira, and vasa: these Pischel connects with 
the transition to -a- stems which is so 
important in middle Indian, and with the 
use of -a- as composition-vowel. 

The following explanations of particular 
words and phrases may be noted by Vedic 
students for provisional use : 

tanu, i. 120, 11, fem. voce. sing. ‘my dear’ 
addressed to a wife: lit. ‘ thou delicate one.’ 

nir vid, i. 120, 12, as in classical Sanskrit, 
‘to be vexed with.’ 

arké, add the meanings (1) ray, (2) sun, 
sometimes questioned. 

curtidhah (nom. ace. fem. pl.), (1) nourish- 
ment, (2) nourishing drinks, (3) strength. 

nrin, a form abbreviated for metrical 
purposes, which may represent any case of 


the plural: as gen. or dat. sing. very 
doubtful. 
héshas, “ haste, from a root is = 


European ghis. 

eri, (1) wish: sahdé griya ‘willingly,’ (2) 
dominion, power. 

krand, ‘mixed,’ from a root kra, cf. κρατήρ: 
ἀγα, adv. = Lat, una. 

nirekd, “ place of honour.’ 
the right-hand side. 

akrd, ‘horse.’ 


This was on 


athart, ‘elephant.’ Pischel argues against 
the supposition that this animal was strange 
to the Vedic poets. 

dana, dat. for danaya, ‘for bestowing.’ 

vritha, (1) violently, (2) swiftly : whence 
is derived the classical meaning ‘clumsily,’ 
‘ uselessly.’ 

hard, from rt. kar, ‘make, (1) ‘what is 
made,’ ὁ.6. prize, booty, (2) struggle (after 
Sayana). 

vradhrd, ‘poor,’ ‘ miserable,’ ‘ stingy’: 
radhracédana, ‘who excites the stingy to 
liberality ’: déradhra, ‘rich,’ ‘liberal.’ 

carkrishe, from a rt. karsh = Lat versarc. 
Used as an auxiliary. 

panta, where trisy]labic stands for padyanta, 
‘to be full of,’ ‘swell with.’ 

papaje = ἐπάγη, obstupuit. Here Pischel 
follows a suggestion made by Grassman on 
purely etymological grounds. 

gharmastibh, ‘singing with warmth’: 2. 
with vigour. 

iwmah, ‘the helpers, protectors,’ always of 
gods: so taken by Ludwig, and partly by 
Grassmann. 

éta as classical ena, probably the animal 
to which the Maruts are most usually 
compared, the antelope. 

dadhatha djah, ‘thou didst dedicate to me 
thy strength.’ 

It will be noticed that the writers by no 
means confine themselves to help derived 
from Indian sources, as their preface might 
suggest: the catholicity of their practice im 
this way is one of the surest signs that the 
foundations of Vedic study have been 
securely laid. 

E. V. ARNOLD. 





FRAZER’S GOLDEN BOUGH. 


The Golden Bough ; a study in Comparative 
Religion. By J.G. Frazer, M.A. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 


ANTHROPOLOGISTS are already well aware of 
the value of this remarkable book, and it is 
not intended in this notice to waste words 
in recommending it to them. The readers 
of this Review will rather wish to know 
what contributions are to be found in Zhe 
Golden Bough to our knowledge of the reli- 
gion and mythology of the old Greeks and 
Italians. But it may be as well to start 
by giving a very brief account of the general 
contents of the book, and also to say some- 
thing of the remarkable German to whose 


labours Mr. Frazer candidly acknowledges 
himself so deeply indebted, especially in his 
handling of classical problems. 

The work may be described (if we may 
adopt for a moment the language of music) 
as a fugue with two subjects, several episodes 
in due subordination to these, and an 
elaborate coda. The two subjects are (1) the 
idea of the spirit of vegetation in its various 
manifestations; (2) the practices of god- 
killing and god-eating, with the ideas lying 
at the root of them. The coda introduces a 
new subject, that of the ‘external soul,’ and 
the myths and practices connected with it ; 
but this subject is kept in strict relation to 
the others, and all are interwoven with 
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singular dexterity and clearness. The three 
are illustrated and developed with an ex- 
traordinary variety of material, drawn from 
the customs of races in all parts of the 
world; and in this labyrinth of detail the 
reader would often be lost, if the compas- 
sionate author had not hit upon a happy 
device for enabling him to discover his 
bearings at any moment. By starting with 
a single item of quaint old-Italian ritual, 
with myth adhering to it, and by bringing 
his three subjects successively to bear on the 
interpretation of these, he has provided us 
with a thread which at once increases both 
our comfort and our curiosity. There is 
therefore a real artistic unity in the work 
for which the English reader cannot be too 
grateful ; it is not a laborious compilation 
bound up in two volumes, but, like Dr. 
Tylor’s Primitive Culture, a real book, in the 
proper sense of that much-abused word. 
We are enticed onwards by the increasing 
light thrown on the old puzzle of the ‘ priest 
who slew the slayer and shall himself be 
slain,’ and the subordinate puzzle of the 
plucking of the Golden Bough; and as we 
thus follow our clue, we almost uncon- 
sciously absorb the real lessons which Mr. 
Frazer wishes to impress on us. 

These lessons are, as we pointed out above, 
the doctrines of the vegetation-spirit, of the 
killing and eating of gods and godlike men, 
and of the external soul. In treating of the 
last of these Mr. Frazer depends chiefly on 
his own resources; in dealing with the 
second, he is largely indebted to his friend 
Professor Robertson Smith, who in his 
Religion of the Semites and elsewhere has 
for the first time really penetrated these 
mysteries. Lastly, in handling the various 
manifestations of the vegetation-spirit, Mr. 
Frazer has introduced to English readers 
the works and results of one of the most 
indefatigable and honest-minded Germans 
who have lived and worked in our time. 
Especially in those parts of the book which 
touch on classical problems, Dr. Mannhardt’s 
labours have been laid under contribution ; 
and it may not be amiss to say a word here 
about a man who is still so little known to 
English workers in the holes and corners of 
antiquity. 

Mannhardt, who died in 1880, after a life 
of constant illness and trouble, had begun 
thirty years before to study the myths and 
folklore of the Teutonic peoples with an 
extraordinary ardour. He never had a 
complete philological training, and never 
succeeded to a professorial chair; all that 
he did was done from a passionate love for 
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his subject, and with a humility and defer- 
ence to authority which give his books a 
singular charm as well as value. He never 
was in a hurry to produce, as is so often the 
case with German savants ; he knew exactly 
when to be sure and when to be doubtful, 
always wrote with transparent honesty, and 
only wrote when he could not help writing. 
After passing through one or two preliminary 
phases of thought, and publishing his Ger- 
manische Mythen, he set to work to collect 
from all parts of Europe information relating 
to the customs of the people at Whitsuntide, 
Midsummer, harvest-time, and Christmas, 
whether still existing, dying, or extinct. It 
was an invaluable piece of work, worthy of 
Darwin himself; and in dealing with the 
immense stores of material thus collected, 
he showed a sagacity and moderation which 
may fairly be called Darwinian. The results 
were published in his Baumkultus, the main 
object of which was to show (1) that the 
tree-spirit, in which our forefathers so firmly 
believed, as had been made known by earlier 
investigations, was also conceived by them 
as a spirit of vegetation ; and (2) that this 
mysterious power was the centre of innu- 
merable quaint rites, regularly occurring 
among the country folk in almost all EKuro- 
pean countries, many of which survive to 
the present day, though their meaning has 
often been wholly lost by those who take 
part in them. 

Feeling sure that he was right in his main 
line of interpretation, he went on to apply 
his results to some of those curious and 
puzzling rites and ideas of the ancient 
world, of which traces have come down to 
us. The Antike Wald- und Feldkiilte was pub- 
lished in 1877, and he was still working at 
the fascinating subject when his labour was 
cut short by death. A volume of valuable 
studies of this kind has since been published 
at Strasburg, and Mr. Frazer tells us that 
still more MSS. are in the Royal Library at 
Berlin. Some reviewers, ignorant of Mann- 
hardt’s works, have treated all that part of 
The Golden Bough which deals with the 
customs which he collected, as if the theory 
of the vegetation-spirit were Mr. Frazer's 
own invention ; whereas the fact is that Mr. 
Frazer, while adopting the theory in its 
entirety, and availing himself to the full of 
Mannhardt’s collections, which are to be 
found in page after page and section after 
section, has frankly told us in his preface 
that his book could scarcely have been 
written without them. We have yet to see 
whether the theory will survive entire, or 
will have to be modified or reconstructed as 
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our knowledge increases ; but the collections 
at least are priceless. And that such a ripe 
anthropologist as Mr. Frazer should adopt 
the theory so unreservedly is considerable 
testimony to its soundness, and may justify 
this digression about a man whose labours 
now for the first time appear in an English 
form. 

In what has just been said we do not 
wish for a moment to imply that Mr. Frazer 
has not added anything to Mannhardt’s 
work. He has in fact greatly confirmed 
and strengthened it in several ways. For 
example, white Mannhardt’s labour was 
almost entirely confined to Aryan peoples, 
and chiefly to those of northern Europe, Mr. 
Frazer has drawn on his vast accumulations 
from the customs of peoples of all races, and 
found quite enough to justify him in extend- 
ing the idea of the vegetation-spirit as a 
possession of all or most people in the agri- 
cultural stage. And again, as he works 
from a much larger field of vision, and can 
bring to his aid all the work that has 
been done in the last ten years both in 
England and the Continent, he is able to throw 
much more light than Mannhardt did on 
that state of the savage mind in which all 
these curious practices originated. He is not 
a man of one idea, who fancies that there is 
a single key to mythology and ritual. And 
though he is hardly perhaps always so 
cautious as he might be, and uses his ma- 
terials in a way that would lead us to sup- 
pose that he places unbounded confidence in 
them, he yet gives us such an admirable page 
of warning at last that we cannot refrain 
from quoting two sentences from it. ‘In all 
that touches his inmost life and beliefs the 
savage is exceedingly suspicious and reserved ; 
Kuropeans have resided among them for years 
without discovering some of the capital 
articles of their faith, and in the end the 
discovery has often been the result of acci- 
dent.’ . . . . ‘Howclose must be the conceal- 
ment, how impenetrable the reserve, in which 
he enshrouds the inner keep and citadel of 
his being!’ These remarks (vol. 1]. pp. 341, 
342) are drawn incidentally from Mr. 
Frazer at the very end of his work, in the 
course of his discussion of the idea of the 
‘external soul.’ Would it not have been 
better if they had been placed, as a caution 
to the unwary, at the very beginning of the 
volume? When we are reasoning on accounts 
transmitted often at second or third hand, 
or on customs that are long ago extinct, 
the process of induction must be very slow 
and doubtful ; and after all we can never be 
absolutely sure of the way in which the 


mysteries of nature presented themselves to 
primitive man. 

We may now turn to estimate the value 
of this book for classical readers. Two pre- 
liminary remarks suggest themselves. First, 
we are relieved to find that Mr. Frazer no 
longer finds ‘the highroad of Greece and 
Rome’ a weary one, or pours contempt on 
worthy scholars like Preuner, as he did some 
years ago in a valuable contribution to the 
Journal of Philology (vol. xiv.). But he had 
not then (as we may guess) read Mannhardt ; 
and it must be from Mannhardt that he has 
learnt how fascinating a study itis to probe 
by the help of Comparative Religion into 
the life and thought of the masses among 
‘the most interesting of all races. Secondly, 
let us take this opportunity of suggesting 
that on the other hand scholars should not 
underrate the amount of help which a book 
of this kind may bring to classical study. 
To do so is to treat a useful servant with . 
contempt instead of courtesy ; and Compara- 
tive Religion, like every other department 
of archaeology, is a handmaid to ancient 
history. In a recently published selection 
from the Greek Anthology, its accomplished 
editor has warned us against ‘thenew pedan- 
try, andagainst digging ruthlessly for origins 
which the Greeks themselves preferred to 
leave hidden in a mist of mythology. There 
must be a misconception here ; for, if there 
is a new pedantry, there must also be a new 
learning of which it is the parasite. And 
the truth is that there zs a new learning, 
which must be taken at its true value, and 
used both with discretion and respect ; not 
as a substitute for the old learning—heaven 
forbid !—but as its helpmate and comple- 
ment. 

Let us begin with the Arician rite, as it 
affords the thread by which the unity of the 
whole work is maintained. Mr. Frazer’s ex- 
planation is as follows. 1. The priest ‘who 
slew the slayer’ was originally a tree-spirit, 
which gradually emerged from its tree and 
took humanform. This apparently startling 
proposition will have nothing strange in it for 
those who are familiar with the thousand as- 
pects of tree-worship as worked out by Mann- 
hardt ; nor will they quarrel with Mr. Frazer | 
for further conjecturing that this anthropo- 
morphised tree-spirit was also a vegetation- 
spirit, on whose vigour the prosperity of the 
crops depended. The title Rex Nemorensis, 
borne (as Suetonius says) by the priest, 
when compared with ‘ Mai-kinig’ and other 
such terms, incidentally helps to bear this 
out. 2. The priest was slain, because, as an 
incarnation of a spirit or power of fertility, 
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he could not be allowed to decay in old age, 
but must give up his place to a vigorous 
successor. To prove this, Mr. Frazer wan- 
ders over the world, collecting and compar- 
ing innumerable examples of god- and king- 
killing, puppet-killing (if we may so call it), 
and god-eating ; and also over the whole 
range of ideas connected with the supposed 
revival of strength in the successor, slayer 
or god-eater. The result is an invaluable 
collection ; but, as the author is well aware, 
only a strong presumption is raised in the 
particular case of the Arician priest. 9. 
The slayer had to pluck the golden bough 
from a particular tree in the grove at Nemi. 
That tree, says Mr. Frazer, was an oak, and 
the golden bough was the misletoe in which 
was the heart and life of the oak ; and, as 
the priest was the incarnation of the oak- 
spirit, he could only be killed by one who had 
possessed himself of the bough wherein was 
the life. And lastly, as the oak was the 
sacred tree of the Aryans, the priest was not 
only an incarnation of the tree-spirit, but as 
such also of the supreme Aryan god. 

It is in this last part of his argument— 
in handling the third of his fugue-subjects 
—that Mr. Frazer shows his power of syn- 
thesis most brilliantly ; and it is exactly 
here that his readers will begin to be most 
doubtful about following him. While they 
admire, they will begin to suspect that he 
has been led into the trap where so many of 
his predecessors have been caught—into the 
fallacious method of building hypotheses 
upon other hypotheses. It is not proved 
that the tree in question was an oak (see 
vol. 11. pp. 363 foll.), nor that the golden 
bough that grew on it was the misletoe ; and 
guesses based on these assumptions must be 
received with great caution. As anexample 
of the weight often attached in combina- 
tions like these to points still unproved, 
we may notice the stress laid by Mr. Frazer 
on the statement of Grimm (taken, we find, 
from one Davies) that the misletoe is called 
by the Welsh ‘the tree of pure gold.’ The 
writer has been unable to obtain any confir- 
mation of this from two eminent Welsh 
scholars resident in Oxford. ΑἸ] hypotheses 
may have a certain value: but the more 
brilliant and ingenious they are, the more we 
are justified in testing minutely the basis on 
which they rest. 

There is another old Italian puzzle about 
which Mr. Frazer has offered an original 
and interesting suggestion : viz. the Roman 
rite of the Regifugium. The Rex Sacrorum 
fled after sacrificing in the Comitium: a fact 
which is still referred by some to the expul- 


sion of Tarquin. Mr. Frazer guesses that 
this was an instance of the priest-king 
being allowed to prove by fleetness of foot 
that his vigour was still unimpaired, and so 
to escape the fate of the priest at Aricia. 
He might have added that it took place at 
the very end of the old Roman agricultural 
year, 1.6. at the appropriate time for such a 
ceremony. But here he has not taken into 
account that it was after a sacrifice that the 
Rex fled ; and has thus been led to substitutea 
doubtful conjecture for the older and more ob- 
vious one that the sacrifice was in this case as 
in many othersoriginally looked on asa crime. 
This last idea has been fully worked out in 
this very book (ch. iii. sec. 12), and was treat- 
ed of long ago by Lobeck ; and it seems odd 
that Mr. Frazer should not have applied it 
to the Regifugium. His hypothesis seems 
to cover only one of the known facts; the 
older one explains both flight and sacri- 
fice. 

There was another feature of this same 
rite, which Mr. Frazer’s conjecture does not 
seem to explain ; and he has in fact left it 
unnoticed. That the Salii were present is 
almost the only fact which we can learn with 
certainty from the mutilated gloss in Festus 
(s.v. Regifugium). Now Mr. Frazer has him- 
self a suggestive note on the Salii (vol. 11. 
p- 210), in which, mainly following Roscher, 
he conjectures that the object of their leaping 
&e. in March was to drive evil demons away 
from the city, and transfer them to the scape- 
goat Mamurius Veturius. If this was the 
meaning of their performances in March, 
then their presence at the Regifugium would 
rather favour the old explanation of that 
rite than Mr. Frazer’s own. 

We may notice one or two other old 
Italian customs to which Mr. Frazer, though 
apparently without being aware of it, has 
suggested interesting parallels. In vol. ii. 
75 foll. he has given an account of the 
festival of the firstfruits among the Creek 
Indians, when the corn was ripe in July. 
One of the first features of this was the clear- 
ing away of all old things—old refuse of all 
kinds—apparently to avoid polluting the 
new grain. ‘The proceedings of the Vestals 
at Rome on June 15 seem exactly to corre- 
spond with this, and to find their explanation 
in it. On that day the penus Vestae was 
most carefully swept and purged, and all the 
refuse taken to a certain spot and buried. 
Here then we have some proof that the 
Vestalia was not a true _harvest-festival, 
but a series of purificatory rites preparatory 
to the in-gathering—a conjecture borne out 
by other indications which cannot be men- 
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tioned here. Again, in treating the expulsion 
of evils and of devils, Mr. Frazer might 
have referred to the custom so graphically 
and ludicrously described by Ovid (Fasti v. 
421 foll.) of clearing the ghosts out of a 
house at the Lemuria in May. The ‘medi- 
cine’ used in this case was that vegetable 
in whose properties Mr. Lang finds so much 
delight ; and he will be pleased to find that 
beans turn up again (according to Mr. Frazer, 
vol. ii. 176) in Japan, in connexion with this 
very process of ghost-driving. Mr. Frazer, 
by the way, does not help us to a solution of 
this old riddle of the beans, but his researches 
are so wide and his ingenuity is so great that 
we need not despair even here of some day 
getting a better answer than that of O. 
Crusius in Rhein. Mus. vol. xxxix. Lastly, 
before we leave Italy, why has not Mr. 
Frazer made any use of that strange Roman 
rite in which the puppets called Argei were 
thrown into the Tiber? Every point in it 
may be paralleled from the Whitsuntide or 
harvest customs of other peoples, even more 
fully than was done by Mannhardt. Mr. 
Frazer touched on it some time ago, and 
referred it to river-worship ; and his silence 
in this book seems to indicate that he holds 
to that opinion, in spite of Mannhardt’s 
somewhat different conclusion. We should 
be glad to know: for beyond doubt it is one 
of the oldest and quaintest survivals of the 
most primitive forms of Italian religion. 

As regards Mr. Frazer’s treatment of 
Greek myth and custom, we have little to 
say, for it is perhaps the least original part 
of hiswork. In this quarter we may however 
expect more from him, as he is spending 
this winter at the British School at 
Athens, and working at the curiosity-shop 
of Pausanias. The stories and rites of 
Adonis, Lityerses, and other such figures, 
are treated on precisely the same lines as in 
Mannhardt’s works ; but Mannhardt’s con- 
jectures are reinforced by a much larger 
collection of parallels, and the death of the 
representative of the corn-spirit is treated 
with a much wider knowledge than Mann- 
hardt possessed. Further, the question 
whether this representative, if a human 
being, was originally put to death, is 
answered on good evidence in the affirm- 
ative. At the same time we opportunely 
learn that such slaughter was not necessarily 


a sacrifice ; for there was no deity concerned 
in such practices, and it is the ‘spirit’ itself 
that is slain in its representative or incarna- 
tion. Eventually, however, the ‘spirit’ may 
become a god, and yet the rite may go on 
as before; and it is in connexion with 
such a harassing phenomenon in the case 
of Dionysus that Mr. Frazer explains to us 
with wonderful lucidity how a god may come 
‘to be sacrificed to himself on the ground 
that he is his ownenemy.’ Lastly, the story 
of Demeter and Persephone, though treated 
in the main after Mannhardt, is here made 
the subject of a very interesting analysis, 
in which the pair of mythical figures are 
compared with Isis and Osiris, and with the 
Diana and Virbius of the grove at Nemi, 
and explained in a way which rather increases 
than detracts from the immortal freshness 
and beauty of the myth. Space forbids us 
to say more of it here ; it will be found in 
vol. i. pp. 358 foll., and will repay very 
careful study. 

To sum up then, it will be seen that the 
chief value of The Golden Bough for English 
classical students lies in the fact that they 
are here introduced, by an author admirably 
qualified to do it, to Mannhardt’s theory of 
the vegetation-spirit (or whatever name we 
choose to give to that conception of our 
forefathers) as a probably efficient agent in 
the solution of many curious rites and ideas 
οἵ the peoples whose life we especially study, 
and now supported and supplemented by 
Mr. Frazer’s own extensive researches and 
by those of Prof. Robertson Smith. Some - 
time ago we were threatened by a serious 
attack of totemism ; and those who, like 
the present writer, never could persuade 
themselves that much of Greek or Roman 
religious practice could be explained by 
totemism, may feel a certain satisfaction in 
learning from so able an exponent of that 
custom as Mr. Frazer himself that totemism 
is not as yet proved of Aryan peoples. As 
for the theory of the vegetation-spirit, 
which in this book has as it were squeezed 
totemism into a corner, it may of course be 
gradually dissolved away in the light of yet 
fuller knowledge; but it will be strange if 
it does not yield at least a precipitate for 
which future investigators will be thankful. 


ΝΥ. WaARDE FOWLER. 
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SCHMIDT’S CORCYREAN STUDIES. 


Korkyrdische Studien : Beitrége zur Topo- 
graphie Korkyras. Von BERNHARD SCHMIDT. 
Leipzig: Teubner. 1890. 2 Mk. 40. 


A PARADOXICAL thesis is apt sometimes to 
call forth a clearer statement of the truth, 
and this is what seems to have happened in 
the present instance. Dr. Bernhard Schmidt 
visited Corfu and explored its antiquities as 
long ago as the year 1878, but the results 
of his investigations remained unpublished 
until Miiller-Striibing, who in 1885 produced 
a considerable impression adverse to the 
credibility of Thucydides’ account of the 
siege of Plataea, proceeded in the following 
year, in the Jahrbiicher fiir classische Philo- 
logie, to attack his narrative of the Corcyrean 
seditions on the ground that it is not his- 
torical, but a fanciful picture, and that the 
notices of Corcyra which it contains are full 
of inaccuracies. The object of the present 
work is to establish the exactness of that 
author’s descriptions, and by so doing to 
render it probable that the scenes described 
as enacted there are not imaginary. Dr. 
Schmidt goes so far as to think it not un- 
likely that the historian was personally 
acquainted with the place, and suggests that 
he may have stopped there on the way to 
Sicily, which island he is supposed by many 
authorities to have visited, on account of 
his accurate delineation of the topography 
of Syracuse, which seems to be that of an 
eye-witness. But, if he did so, this must 
have been while he was an exile from 
Athens; and it is highly improbable that 
under these circumstances he would have 
ventured to set foot in a city which was then 
in close alliance with that state. 

The site of ancient Corcyra has long been 
well ascertained. It occupied the hilly 
peninsula, now called Palaeopolis, which lies 
to the southward of the town of Corfu, and 
terminates at the well-known point of view 
which at the time of British occupation was 
known as the ‘ One-gun Battery,’ and now 
is named τὸ ΚΚανόνι. On the western side of 
. this stretches a long shallow inlet, with a 
narrow entrance, which was the Hyllaic 
harbour of antiquity, while the second har- 
bour mentioned by Thucydides, which we 
know from elsewhere to have been called the 
harbour of Alcinous, lay to the north of the 
city, facing the mainland of Epirus. The 
level isthmus which intervenes between the 
innermost waters of these must have been 


narrower in ancient times than it is at the 
present day. A third harbour, which could 
be closed, is mentioned by Scylax, and this 
may have corresponded to the bight which is 
still in use on the northern side of the 
modern citadel. To the north of this again 
lay the island of Ptychia, which is now 
known as Vido. It may be remarked, in 
passing, that the last-mentioned name is ex- 
plained in one of Dr. Schmidt’s notes, on the 
authority of a local antiquary, as being 
derived from that of the former possessor 
of the island, the Venetian Guido (Vido) 
Malipieri. We do not know whether atten- 
tion has before been drawn to the similarity 
of positéon of this city and its two main 
harbours to that of Syracuse, which was 
founded by the Corinthians about the same 
period. Dr. Schmidt has ingeniously—per- 
haps rather fancifully—adduced this simi- 
larity, together with the importance of 
Corcyra as an intermediate station between 
Sicily and the mainland of Greece, as evi- 
dence in support of the tradition mentioned 
by Strabo—which differs somewhat from the 
received story—that Archias, the founder of 
Syracuse, when on his way to Sicily, left 
behind his companion Chersicrates to occupy 
this place. 

An important point in the topography, in 
respect of which Dr. Schmidt differs from 
his predecessors, is the position of the station 
of the Corcyrean war-ships. This has gene- 
rally been regarded as the head of the Hyllaic 
harbour, but Dr. Schmidt, while he accepts 
this view for the earlier period, maintains 
that at the time of the Peloponnesian war 
they were stationed by the outer harbour, 
and that the arsenal was also in that quarter. 
The Agora (Thue. 3. 72) he places about 
midway between the two harbours, on gently- 
sloping ground. But the most debatable 
question in connexion with the narrative of 
Thucydides is what is meant by ‘ the island 
in front of the Heraeum’ (Thue. 3. 75). 
Most of the authorities, including Prof. 
Partsch, have maintained that by this de- 
scription Ptychia is intended; but to this 
Dr. Schmidt rightly objects that in Thue. 
4. 46 the name of Ptychia is given, and 
that, had that been the island meant in the 
earlier passage, the name would certainly 
have been given there also; and he with 
good reason rejects Miiller-Striibing’s at- 
tempt to explain this away by saying that 
Thucydides had learnt the name in the inter- 
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val between the composition of the two 
books. Following Leake, he considers this 
island to have been the citadel-rock from 
which rise the twin peaks that give Corfu its 
name (στοὺς kopypovs)—the aériae Phaeacum 
arces of Virgil. The insular character of 
this is now due to the deep moat, by which it 
is separated from the neighbouring ground ; 
but, even if this is purely artificial, and the 
ground was originally a peninsula and not 
an island—a point which we have no 
means of deciding—a similar canal may 
have existed in ancient times, to afford a 
passage through to the northernmost har- 
bour. This view is confirmed by an inscrip- 
tion which speaks of a property existing ‘in 
the island’ (ἐν τᾷ νάσῳ), as if there was an 
island, otherwise nameless, which went by 
that title. 

The Heraeum, in default of any #vidence 
as to its position, was placed by Leake on 
the modern esplanade, which lies to the 
westward of the citadel. In 1845, however, 
an inscription was discovered at the northern 
extremity of the hill on which the ancient 
city was built, marking the limit of the 
sacred enclosure of Akria—a title with 
which we are familiar in the form ᾿Ακραία 
θεὸς to designate Hera at Corinth, the 
mother-city of Coreyra ; and from this it is 
probable that the temple was situated in 
that neighbourhood. The identification is 


an interesting one, and it suits the narrative 
of Thucydides excellently, because he implies 
that the Heraeum was within the city walls, 
but we can hardly agree with Dr. Schmidt 
that it favours his view of the position of 
the island. It is true that, on this suppo- 
sition, the castle-rock is the only island for 
which a case can be made out, and we are 
willing to believe that this is the spot which 
the historian intended, notwithstanding the 
long distance which intervenes between the 
two places ; but the expression τὴν πρὸ τοῦ 
Ἡραίου νῆσον can hardly be said to strengthen 
his argument, for it ought to mean ‘the 
island in front of ’—not, as he explains it, 
‘the island opposite ’—‘ the temple of Hera.’ 
There is a passage in Diodorus (13. 48. 6), 
relating to the events that occurred in 410 
B.C., which at first sight seems difficult to 
reconcile with this view of the site of the 
temple. For Dr. Schmidt’s explanation of 
this, and for a criticism of the accounts in 
Xenophon and Diodorus of the events of 
373 B.c., when the city was besieged by the 
Peloponnesians under Mnasipus, we must 
refer our readers to what he has written. 
The rest of the paper is occupied with a 
discussion of the difficult question of the 
position of Mount Istone, which was occu- 
pied by the nobles at the time of the sedition. 


H. F. Tozer. 


RHODE ON THE TUNNY FISH. 


Thynnorum captura quanti fuerit apud 
veteres momentt examinavit PauLus 
Ruope. Lipsiae: Teubner. 1890. 


THE food-supply of the ancient world is one 
of the most important questions in classical 
antiquities, and that branch of it which 
relates to the supply of fish is certainly not 
the least interesting. From this point 
of view the tunny is deserving of careful 
study. Dr. Rhode observes that the two 
fishes which were in highest estimation 
among the Greeks and the Romans were the 
dolphin and the tunny ; and that, while the 
former of these attracted men’s imagination, 
the latter appealed to their appetites, and 
consequently the value set on the tunny has 
been the more permanent. Various writers 
have treated of this subject, from the time 
when Belon the traveller, in 1553, wrote his 
treatise De aquatilibus ; but it had not been 


thoroughly discussed before the appearance 
of the present essay, which tells us every- 
thing that can be discovered about it, and is 
a model of careful research and good arrange- 
ment. The writer begins by mentioning the 
different names by which this fish was known 
to the Greeks, and gives an account of its 
appearance and habits, as described by 
ancient writers, and of the fables which 
existed concerning it. Not the least curious 
of these was the widely spread belief that 
the tunny saw more clearly with its right 
than with its left eye—a fancy which seems 
to have originated in the supposed fact that 
the shoals, when passing through the Black 
Sea on their way to and from the Palus 
Maeotis, which was their great breeding-place, 
always followed the right-hand shore. But 
this statement is proved to be erroneous by 
Strabo’s description of their return journey, 
according to which they took the same course 
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along the coast of Asia Minor as that by 
which they had approached. The section of 
Dr. Rhode’s work which relates to the modes 
of catching the tunnies contains much that 
is amusing as well as instructive ; and the 
investigation is not confined to antiquity, for 
we meet with notices of the mediaeval 
fisheries, derived from the charters of the 
kings of Sicily, and the modern methods of 
capture, as they are found in various parts 
of the Mediterranean, are fully explained. 
Perhaps the most interesting of all thedescrip- 
tions which have come down to us is Strabo’s 
account of the capture of these fish in the 
Bosphorus and the Golden Horn at Byzan- 
tium ; and in this essay mention is made of 
the θυννοσκοπεῖα, Which are erected at the 
present day on either side of that strait to 
watch for the approach of the shoals. The 
word here employed will at once recall to the 
reader Aristophanes’ description of Cleon in 
the Hquwites (313) as ἀπὸ τῶν πετρῶν ἄνωθεν 
τοὺς popous θυννοσκοπῶν. The trident seems 
to have been adopted as the emblem of 
Neptune from its employment in this 
fishery ; and the early date at which tunnies 
were caught in the neighbourhood of the 
Hellespont is proved by the vertebrae of 
that fish having been found in Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s ‘third city’ at Hissarlik. With 
regard to the migration of these fishes the 


prevailing opinion of naturalists in antiquity 
was, that they came from the Ocean, and 
skirting the coasts of Spain, Gaul, Italy, 
Sicily and Greece, passed through the Pro- 
pontis and the Black Sea to the Palus 
Maeotis, and that after the breeding season 
they returned by the shores of Asia Minor 
and Africa. Now, however, it is thought 
that the Mediterranean is their special home, 
and that, though the shoals passed, and still 
pass, along these coasts, so that fisheries 
exist at the present day at the same points 
as formerly, yet no great migration took 
place along the whole area, and they bred at 
different spots, and not only in the Palus 
Maeotis. Other sections of Dr. Rhode’s 
essay are devoted to such points as the times 
when the fish was considered to be in season ; 
the views of ancient epicures as to the 
choicest yorsels ; its use for medicinal pur- 
poses ; and the representation of it on works 
of art. It is also shown to have been a 
considerable source of revenue to states as 
well as to individuals—a fact which is cor- 
roborated by its being introduced as an 
emblem on the coins of as many as twenty 
cities. In taking leave of this valuable 
dissertation, we cannot help adding that the 
pleasure of reading it is greatly enhanced 
by the excellent Latin in which it is written. 
HH: BR. Tozmr: 


MAHAFFY’S GREEK PICTURES. 


Greek Pictures, drawn with Pen and Pencil, 
by J. P. Manarry. Religious Tract So- 
ciety. 1890. 8s. 


ProrEssor Manarry possesses the happy art 
of interesting all readers in the subjects of 
which he writes, and we cannot conceive a 
work better suited than the present book 
of sketches with pen and pencil to awaken 
enthusiasm in the general reader for Greece 
and its history. Every one, from the school- 
boy to the advanced student, will find in it 
something to attract him. The successive 
visits to various places and various parts 
of the country which are here described 
suggest to the writer numerous topics on 
which to descant, and these are sometimes 
recondite, sometimes simply amusing, but in 
all cases instructive. The traveller’s per- 
sonality is nowhere intruded; indeed, he 
hardly appears except as the cicerone, who 
introduces his readers to the most important 


objects that present themselves; and the 
narrative of travel is scarcely more than the 
thread, on which are strung the descriptions 
and comments and notices which are natu- 
rally suggested on the way. Professor 
Mahaffy has brought forth from his treasure- 
house things new and old; and we pass 
without any strong sense of incongruity— 
we might almost say with a strengthened 
conviction of the continuity of Greek his- 
tory—from ancient to modern life and 
thought—from the temple to the monastery, 
from the mines of Laureium, which Aes- 
chylus celebrated in ‘a fount of silver,’ to 
the smelting-houses of the modern company. 
He has seized throughout on points of in- 
terest ; and thus we find, in addition to the 
descriptions of landscape and famous build- 
ings, disquisitions on St. Paul’s work at 
Athens and Corinth ; speculations on points 
connected with the Greek drama, with art, 
mythology, and religion, and with the 
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numerous questions of which the study of 
ancient life is so prolific; narratives from 
Herodotus ; extracts from the author’s own 
Rambles and Studies, and from M. Henri 
Belle’s attractive Voyage en Gréce; and 
scenes in modern life. No period of history 
is neglected. A chapter is devoted to Chris- 
tian Athens; and the Frankish invaders of 
the thirteenth century, whose castles form 
conspicuous objects in inany parts of Greece, 
but especially in the Peloponnese, receive 
their fair share of attention. In connexion 
with Pylos, the reader is reminded of the 
realm of the Homeric Nestor, of the events 
connected with Sphacteria at the time of 
the Peloponnesian war, and of the battle 
of Navarino. 

What has been said of the letterpress 
apples with equal force to the illustrations, 
which have been carefully selected and 
include a great variety of subjects. Some 
of these represent restorations of ancient 
buildings, such as the interior of the Par- 
thenon and that of the temple of Zeus at 
Olympia ; and reconstructions of ancient 
towns, such as the Piraeus and Sparta. In 
others works of art are delineated—pre- 


historic gold objects from Mycenae, busts 
of famous men, groups of statuary, and 
figurines from the Tanagra finds, which are 
useful in illustrating points in ancient 
costume. Besides these, we find mediaeval 
buildings, such as the church of St. Theodore 
at Athens and the monastery of Daphne to 
the west of that city; places of modern 
interest, like the castles of Suli, the town 
of Yanina, and the monasteries of Meteora ; 
and representations of festivals and other 
incidents in the life of the present inhabit- 
ants of the country. Some of the full-page 
landscapes are admirable as works of art ; 
we would select for especial praise the view 
of the beautiful Langada pass over Mount 
Taygetus and that of the town of Karytena 
in north-western Arcadia. Altogether, the 
book conveys a faithful and agreeable im- 
pression of this land of innumerable inlets, 
and groups of mountains, and varied forms 
of beauty; or, to use Professor Mahatty’s 
words, ‘this southern Norway, this marine 
Switzerland, this fairest and most fascinating 
of all the countries in Europe.’ 
H. F. Tozer. 





MAHAFFY’S GREEK WORLD UNDER ROMAN SWAY. 


The Greek World under Roman Sway, from 
Polybius to Plutarch. By J. P. Manarry, 
Fellow, &c., of Trinity College, Dublin ; 
Hon. Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford ; 
&e. London and New York: Macmillan 
and Co. 1890. Pp. xvi. 418. Crown 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 


Tuis forms the third volume of Mr. Ma- 
haffy’s history of the Greeks, and covers 
the period between the Roman conquest of 
Greece and the accession of Hadrian. A 
fourth volume is now promised. In struc- 
ture and style the present volume resembles 
its predecessors, Social Life in Greece and 
Greek Life and Thought. The author at- 
tempts no complete or systematic treatment 
of his subject ; but takes isolated points of 
interest, and presents them in their most 
attractive aspects. And thus he writes a 
lively and entertaining book, that will be 
read with delight by everybody except the 
‘pedants’ at whom he has so many hits. 
The pedants will probably find his inac- 
curacies rather irritating. Half a dozen 
extracts will show the value of the work. 


‘There were important free cities [in the Crimea] 
and there were despots (Strabo, vii. 4. 4) ruling over 
the inner country. One of these despots, Leucon, 
is mentioned by Demosthenes (in Leptinem, ὃ 30—40) 
as having obtained for himself and his heirs the free- 
dom of the city of Athens, in requital for the gifts of 
corn he had bestowed on the Athenians in a time of 
scarcity. The tombs of these despots, which were 
still unrifled in our time, have yielded treasures to 
the Museum of Kertch (sacked in the Crimean war 
by the French and English) and to that of St. Peters- 
burg, which have been reproduced in splendid coloured 
plates by the Russian Government.’—Pp. 87, 88. 


Strabo says nothing about the inner 
country. He says that a line of despots 
ruled in Panticapaion and the neighbouring 
colonies (ait πλησιόχωροι κατοικίαι) on either 
side of the Bosporos. There had once been 
free cities of importance, but now they were 
under these despots. Demosthenes says that 
the Athenians made Leucon ἀτελής and 
πολίτης : the modern phrase ‘ freedom of the 
city ’ is altogether misleading. Leucon had 
not bestowed gifts of corn: he had simply 
allowed ships bound for Athens a priority 
in loading corn, and waived his claim to 
export duty. The tombs of these despots 
have not been identified among those un- 
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earthed near Kertch. The allusion to the 
sack of the museum at Kertch is irrelevant, 
for none of the treasures were there at the 
time. As for the reproductions, there is 
only a reference to the Antiquités du Bos- 
phore Cimmérien, issued in 1854, and none 
to the celebrated Comptes Rendus of later 
date. 


‘This officer [the proconsul of Asia] expresses it as 
his principle to adhere to the decisions made by his 
predecessor, but when old documents bearing on the 
question and properly attested are produced, he settles 
(in the first person) avery knotty point, and reserves 
an exceptional privilege for the Christians by re- 
versing the previous decree. We cannot imagine 
Pliny doing such a thing.’—P. 391. 


This inscription, C. 1. G. 2222, does not 
refer to the Christians at all: it refers 


throughout to the Chians. A startling dis- 
covery certainly, a πόλις of the Christians 
in 65 A.D. somewhere in the province of 
Asia. The point was not necessarily knotty ; 
and the proconsul did not settle it, in the 
first person or otherwise. He found that 
the Chians themselves had the jurisdiction 
in the matter. This right of jurisdiction 
was the ‘ exceptional privilege,’ and the ‘old 
documents’ were the grants of this right by 
senate and emperor. The proconsul did not 
reserve the privilege for the Chians, nor 
could he. Apparently the previous decree 
was issued in ignorance of this right of 
jurisdiction; and was now annulled, not 
reversed. 


‘The celebrated arsenal of Philo, ot which the 
remains have lately been excavated and the plan 
recovered, was burnt down by Sylla. Its site has 
been recently excavated, and the whole plan restored 
with admirable sagacity by W. Dorpfeld, with plans 
and drawings.’—P. 99. 


The site has not been excavated, or even 
ascertained. Dr. Dérpfeld’s restoration is 
based entirely on statements in an inscrip- 
tion, C. Δ A. ii. 1054. There is always a 
risk in guessing the contents of an essay 
from a glance at the illustrations. 


‘Nero’s folly and ostentation prompted him to 
undertake the cutting of the Isthmus [of Corinth]— 
ἃ project well nigh accomplished a few years ago, and 
suspended, like Nero’s work, from want of funds. 
The project is now, or ought to be, antiquated. 
Steamers can double Cape Malea without danger or 
delay, and the railway from Patras to Athens has 
forestalled any possible pessenger traffic.’-—P. 271, 


The cutting of the isthmus had been under- 
taken several times before, notably by Julius 
Caesar: and there certainly was no folly or 
ostentation in endeavouring to complete a 
work of such utility. Steamers may double 
Cape Malea; but in heavy weather the pas- 


sage may not be worth the cost in coal and 
the risk of strains. The railway would not 
affect the traffic through the canal, for few 
ships would go out of their way to call at 
the Peirzeus or at Patras. The real question 
is whether a remunerative dividend could be 
earned with rates low enough to tempt traffic 
through : and Mr. Mahaffy throws no light | 
on that, or indeed on any of the modern 
questions that he drags into ancient history. 

‘Strabo [speaking of Gades] relates with wonder 
how a little barren island, with no territory (till the 
Roman conqueror Balbus ceded to it a strip of coast), 
not only covered the trading lines of the Mediter- 


ranean with ships, but maintained in them a popu- 
lation inferior to no city but Rome.’—Pp. 193, 194. 


The ‘Roman conqueror Balbus’ was Lu- 
clus Cornelius Balbus of Gades, who made 
some conquests in Africa for the Romans in 
19 B.c. He enlarged his native city, but 
gave it no territory. The city, however, had 
some territory: and Strabo mentions the 
fact, 11. 5. 3. In saying that Gades was 
inferior to no city but Rome in population, 
Strabo limits his statement to the number 
of very rich men. How does an island 
maintain a population in ships? When is 
a population interior to a city ? 


‘But when he [Strabo] says that on the drive from 


Aswan to Phil he saw pieces of diorite lying about, 
he is hardly to be believed, for he makes the wonder- 
ful statement that the third pyramid—that of Men- 
kara, which we still see covered with slabs of red 
granite from Syene, was made of black diorite !’— 
P. 241. 

Strabo says nothing of diorite in either 
passage, xvii. 1. 33, 50. He simply speaks 
of ‘dark, hard stone ’—a sufticiently accu- 
rate description of the red granite from 
Syene. He mentions monuments of this 
material between Syene (Aswan) and Phile, 
or natural rocks in the form of monuments; 
but nothing else. He observes carefully that 
the lower half of the third pyramid was 
built of this material, not the whole pyra- 
mid. The building being then intact, he 
could not possibly know that the core was 
not of the same material as the casing. The 
upper half was cased with yellow limestone , 
so ‘we’ could not still see the pyramid 
covered with slabs of red granite, even if 
the casing was generally preserved and 
really consisted of slabs. The pyramid was 
built by Menkaura; not by Menkara, who 
reigned long afterwards. Mr. Mahaffy men- 
tions in the preface that his friend Mr. 
Sayce has corrected the sheets and made 
many important suggestions. 

All this wretched blundering spoils the 
book. The best defence would be that the 
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book is readable, while dull and pompous 
books are often just as slovenly. But 
Mr. Mahaffy adroitly takes much higher 
ground. 


‘He [Longinus] rightly holds fast to the great 
Greek principle that nothing perfect can be pro- 
duced without study, that spontaneity may suggest 
but will never work out what is really beautiful or 
majestic. But at the same time he agrees perfectly 
with modern criticism in recognizing that irregu- 
larities may be only a flaw in genius of the highest 
order, perhaps even a characteristic of such genius, 


seeing that unvarying correctness is seldom, if ever, 
the attribute of the highest work.’—P. 386. 

From this point of view Mr. Mahaffy’s 
work will hardly pass as perfect, or really 
beautiful or majestic; but modern criticism 
may consistently rank it with the highest 
work of genius of the highest order. The 
pedant may doubt the value of modern criti- 
cism, and pray for twenty years of resolute 
reviewing. 

Cecit Torr. 





C. Iulii Caesaris commentarii de bello Gallico 
erklart von Fr. Kraner ; fiinfzehnte verbesserte 
Auflage von W. DirreNBerGER (Weidmann). 2 M. 
25 PA 


C. Iulii Caesaris commentarii de bello civili 
erklirt von Fr. Kraner; zehnte vielfach umn- 
gearbeitete Auflage von Fr. HorrMAnn (Weid- 
mann), 2 M. 25 Pf. 


THE excellence of Kraner’s editions of Caesar is well 
known both in and outside of Germany : his edition 
of the Bellum Gallicwm has even been translated into 
English, though the translation was unfortunately a 
miserable failure. We now have before us revised 
editions of Kraner’s commentaries on both wars. 
The revisions, so far as I have compared them with 
the editions immediately preceding them—the 14th 
and 9th respectively—do not shew signs of any 
drastic alterations, and therefore call for no very 
special remark, But the work has been well done 
and a number of minor improvements introduced, 
particularly in the edition of the Bellwm civile, for 
which the editor has consulted Stoffel’s Guerre civile. 
The recent researches into the lexicography of Caesar, 
more particularly those of Meusel, have naturally been 
laid under contribution in both books. There are, of 
course, a few details which individual scholars might 
like to see altered. An English reader, for instance, 
will perhaps demur to one or two of the notes dealing 
with Britain. It is hardly fair to say that Caesar is 
thatséchlich unrichtig when he describes the waves 
in the Channel as minus magnos (v. 1, 2). The 
German editors explain that the waves of enclosed 
seas like the Baltic or Mediterranean are shorter and 
more dangerous than those of the Ocean. This is 
very likely true, but surely one is not wrong in talking 
of the ‘short choppy seas’ of the Straits of Dover, 
and in assigning the cause which Caesar unconsciously 
does, the peculiar meeting of the tides from north and 
south. Again (v. 12, 4) it is probable that the native 
silver and copper coinage is not entirely later than 
Caesar’s visit, and it is certain that no Phoenician 
trader ever anchored in Cornish creek in search for tin. 
But these side issues hardly affect the general excel- 
lence of the books, which fully deserve the praise 
always hitherto bestowed on Kraner’s Caesar. 

Here a reflection naturally occurs to an Englishman. 
The great German publishers, Teubner or Weidmann 
frequently produce revisions of standard Schulaus- 
gaben, and these revisions are often very extensive. 
No doubt it is found profitable to do this: the 
demand is enormous. But the competition is also 
severe, and the demand itself is probably stimulated 
by the frequency of revision and the lowness of price. 
Why do English publishers never give us such revised 
editions ? F. H. 


Bilder-Atlas zu Caesars Bichern de bello 
, Gallico, von Dr. Rh. OrniErR. Leipzig: Schmidt 
und Giinther. Large 8vo. 2 Mk. 85. 


Tuts book is intended to provide schools with a 
number of illustrations and maps to accompany their 
Caesar lessons up to books. [10 contains about one- 
hundred woodcuts, seven maps, and some eighty 
pages of introductory letterpress. The woodcuts are 
mostly well known, the publishers having obtained 
the use of the blocks used for the works of Duruy, 
Baumeister and others, but this was inevitable, if 
the book was to be sold at a reasonable price with (as 
I presume) a reasonable profit. The choice of illustra- 
tions seems good. ‘The first in the series (tombstone 
of a legionary at Wiesbaden) happens not to be very 
accurate, but this can be said of very few. The 
book is not likely to be much use in English schools, 
but English schoolmasters who have to read Caesar 
with their boys might find it a convenient collection 
of illustrations. Why do not Messrs Macmillan 
issue a volume, similar in design but smaller in size, 
to accompany their ‘ Elementary Classics’ editions of 
Caesar ? 
F, HAVERFIELD. 


Tacitus: The Annals, Books I.—VI. Edited 
with Introduction, Notes, and Indexes, by 
WiLiiAM FRANcIS ALLEN, Professor of History 


in the University of Wisconsin. Boston and 
London: Ginn and Company. 1890. Pp. xl. 
444, 7s. 6d. 


THERE are circumstances under which one might well 
hesitate to review the work of an editor who had not 
lived to see his book through the press. In the case 
of the volume before us, however, such hesitation is 
quite removed, not only by the knowledge of the 
generous way in which Prof. Allen would have 
accepted honest criticism, but also by the admirable 
and uniform excellence of this his most important 
legacy to classical students. 

The notes are an excellent example of all that 
school-notes should be, calling sufficient attention to 
the historical facts which are passed in review, 
explaining the unusual constructions and the rhet- 
orical phraseology, with which the reader will soon 
become familiar, but which cannot but trouble him 
at the first, and tracing out the full meaning of the 
historian’s words. Above all they help the student 
to enter upon the Annals as upon a valuable history 
of a very important period in the world’s history. 
A few places might be mentioned where notes seem to 
be still needed: in i. 62, 1, sextum post cladis 
annum calls for explanation, and perhaps in ii. 20, 
2, flagitii ; but it would be hard to find many such 
instances. There are passages also in which all 
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students of political history will not agree with the 
editor as to details, and in which, in fact, absolute 
certainty cannot be reached ; there is some confusion, 
for instance, in i. 14, 15, as to the nomination and 
‘commendation’ of candidates for the praetorship, 
which is not quite removed by the notes. 

The text is carefully edited, following that of 
Halm’s fourth edition ; and important various read- 
ings are sufficiently discussed in an appendix. The 
Introduction contains useful discussions on the 
language and style of Tacitus, the characteristics of 
which are given under some twenty-five headings ; a 
discussion of the character of Tiberius, in which the 
editor holds ‘that Tacitus did not understand the 
change which took place in the emperor’s character 
towards the end of his life; and a list of the 
provinces of the Empire, with an account of its 
government. 

This new volume of the College Series of Latin 
Authors is a fitting memorial to the practical scholar- 
ship of its editor, and will long be of service to the 
students of the Annals of Tacitus. 

SAMUEL HART. 

TRINITY COLLEGE, 


Hartford, Ct. 


A Short History Of the Roman People. By 
WiirAM F. ALLEN, late Professor of History in 
the University of Wisconsin. Boston: Ginn and 
Company. 1890. Pp. xiv. 370. 


THis work, the second part of an ‘ Ancient History 
for Colleges and High-Schools,’ was completed by 
Professor Allen just before his lamented death. In 
it is traced the history of Rome from the beginning 
to what is generally called the fall of the Western 
Empires, in a manner concise and clear and yet far 
from being dry or uninteresting to the beginner. It 
is excellently adapted for study by those who must 
work by themselves, and still better adapted for use 
by a good teacher who can employ it as a basis for 
fuller instruction or as a syllabus for lectures. With- 
out display of learning, the book shows the labour of 
a careful student and gives the results of the latest 
investigations into the troublesome problems from 
which the history of Rome can never be quite freed ; 
at the same time great wisdom is shown in the 
avoidance of unnecessary detail. And the fact that 
the author has never forgotten that he has undertaken 
to tell in outline the story of the Roman people adds 
greatly to its value ; economical and social and 
political changes, the progress and the deterioration 
of the people in character as well as in the power of 
government, are carefully marked. It is a small 
volume, but it contains more than a great many 
larger ones. Its use will certainly commend it. 


SAMUEL Harr. 
Trinitry COLLEGE, 
Hartford. 


An Introduction to the Latin Language, by 
Maurice C. Hime, M.A., LL.D. 


THs is a work in two large volumes of more than 800 
pages, combining Accidence, Prosody, and Syntax 
with exercises (on the principle of Crombie’s Gym- 
nasiwm), examination questions and vocabularies. 
It claims to supersede a multiplicity of books and to 
save thereby time and money ; but there are some 
disadvantages in all multa in parvo machines (as, 
for instance, boys’ sporting knives). People can use 
tools better separately. However, the print is good, 


the arrangement clear, the price of the two volumes 
(2s. 6d. and 5s.) very moderate, and, on the whole, 
it ought to be a useful book. It contains some 
praiseworthy innovations on the old system of 
mechanical rote teaching—see Chapter iii, On Gender 
(pp. 81—39), where the reasons for Genders are insisted 
on, so far as ascertainable ; and the explanations of 
rules e.g. (Ὁ. 443) of the familiar doggerel, ‘ With ask, 
command, advise, and strive Xc.,’ though wanting in 
closeness and accuracy of thought (as when rogo ut 
Ffacias is explained as ‘I ask you in the hope that etc.), 
are nevertheless to be preferred to arbitrary dogmas. 
Most of them are suggestive and they all encourage 
thought. But the author, though a reformer, is not 
able to emancipate himself entirely from old trammels, 
as on p. 13, where we find that “the sign of the Voc. 
is ‘O’; of the Gen. ‘of’; of the Dat. ‘to’ or ‘for’ 
etc.” The evils of this system of ‘signs’ are sorely 
felt by teachers in the amount which they have to 
unteach, as illustrated by the long lists of exceptions 
on pp. 160—167, vol. 11. 

Again, if technical Shibboleths like ‘ Possessive,’ 
‘ Descriptive,’ ‘Greek’ Genitive, represent ‘Scylla’ 
to teachers of Grammar (cp. pp. 219—242), ‘ Charyb- 
dis’ is represented by diffuse amplifications of old 
formulas, One kills, the other muddles thought. 
An instance occurs on page 15 :— 

‘When two Latin nouns come together closely 
connected in sense—but not designating the same 
person or thing—the dependent one is put in the 
Genitive Case.’ 

If a boy can get out of this a clear idea of the 
meaning of the Genitive, he would surely πού find it 
too difficult to understand the rational explanation, 
viz. that a Genitive defines a Noun (as an Adjective 
does) by referring it to a class, so that in patris amor, 
patris tells us what kind of amor is referred to, 
representing both ‘a father’s love’ and ‘love of a 
father.’ 

In the Syntax the cases are treated satisfactorily on 
the whole, though the gradual development of their 
uses is not explained very clearly or scientifically. 
On page 386 the pupil is told to learn by heart the 
rule that s¢ with past tenses of the subjunctive is 
used to express an impossible condition; with the 
present tenses a possible one. I had hoped that this 
extraordinary theory, viz. that tenses are used to 
express ‘ possibility ’ and not ‘time,’ had been given 
up ; I should like to see how the author would 
translate the following sentence—‘ If to-morrow 
morning we were to find that two and two make five, 
it would cause some inconvenience.’ 

The Ablative of Comparison (pp. 320—825) gives a 
fair specimen of the good and bad features of the 
book. It is clear and sensible, but diffuse ; and differ- 
exces of idiom are mixed up with points of pure 
Grammar. The question of the origin of the Com- 
parative constructions with quam and of those with 
the Ablative is not shirked, but no attempt is made to 
connect the two and consequently the author is led 
to adopt Reisig’s and Dr. Abbott’s explanation of 
Balbus doctior Caio, as meaning ‘ B. is (made) more 
learned by C.’! In the Exercises it is a pity that he 
adopts the plan of giving mistakes to correct, as some 
examiners do. Boys have a knack of remembering 
mistakes that they have seen in print and reproducing 
them as familiar ideas. The intermixture of the Ex- 
ercises with the Syntax makes the latter inconvenient 
for reference, and this evil is only partially remedied 
by the short epitome (pp. 518—540). Still the 
Notes and Questions will be found very useful, and _ 
the author may be congratulated on having produced 
a good practical book at a very moderate price. 


J. EK. NIXon. 
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Latin Pronunciation : a Short Exposition of the 
Roman Method. By Harry Tuurston PEcxK, 
M.A., Ph. D., professor in Columbia College. 
New York, Henry Holt and Co. 1890. 


Ir is not perfectly clear whether the author of this 
little book of thirty-four pages means by ‘ Roman 
Method’ the actual ancient pronunciation, or uses 
the term, as it is often used in the United States, 
merely as the trade-name, so to speak, of one of the 
several modern ways of pronouncing Latin. The 
greater part of the work is taken up with a discussion 
of the ancient sounds represented by the Latin 
letters, and this must be the exposition referred to in 
the title. It is therefore a little surprising to read at 
the end, among the ‘reasons for adopting the Roman 
system,’ that ‘it is approximately the system used by 
the Romans themselves.’ So in other places the 
author’s conception of his task appears to waver. 
When he gives note and not as patterns for the sound 


of Latin long and short 9, it is clear that he is think- ἡ 


ing of a handy English approximation for actual use ; 
the more clear, because he asserts distinctly (on p. 15) 
that the short vowels in Latin do not differ in quality 
from the corresponding long vowels. On the other 
hand some features of the ancient pronunciation are 
described—for instance the weak sounds of final 5 and 
m—which Professor Peck can hardly expect to see 
carried out in our everyday usage. 

However, the general purpose of the book is plain 
—to sketch the ancient pronunciation in its outlines, 
adducing the proofs in a compact form, and to show 
that in its important features this corresponds with 
the ‘Roman System’ of schoolmasters’ parlance. In 
four pages the sources of our information are enu- 
merated ; the alphabet is discussed in two pages: 
then follow fifteen pages on the ‘Sounds of the 
Letters,’ after which the ‘ Sounds of the Diphthongs’ 
are briefly treated and a few miscellaneous remarks 
are appended. There is no treatment of accent. A 
bibliographical list occupies the last two pages. 

The idea of a small book on this subject is 
excellent, and it is greatly to be regretted that 
Professor Peck, whose work shows wide reading and 
generally sound views, did not take the time to 
convert these autoschediastic jottings into an accurate 
and well-balanced manual. The treatment is uneven. 
Catullus’s Arrius epigram, in Latin and English, 
takes up nearly a page, but so elementary a thing as 
the sound of ns receives no mention, and one will 
look in vain for any account of the aspirated mutes 
in pulcher, Cethegus, triumphus. Proofs of the ancient 
sounds are given in unequal measure. Some articles, 
like that on ae, consist of little else than assertions. 
The proofs given are not always cogent. That ὦ 





before s ‘was sounded like » we know because occa- . 


sionally in inscriptions it is so written e.g. pleps for 
plebs’ etc. This would at most prove that it was 
occasionally so sounded. In point of fact, ps is 
written more than occasionally in early Latin, and we 
are told distinctly by grammarians that the spelling 
bs was affected by those ‘qui originem uerborum 
respiciunt’; so the case is much stronger than the 
author puts it. That ‘ final d was sounded like ¢’ is 
far too strong an assertion; there are no ‘positive 
statements of Quintilian’ to that effect, and the 
inscriptions show no such wild confusion as Professor 
Peck thinks. The declaration that Latin w ‘ is regu- 
larly represented in Greek by ov whether it be long or 
short’ (p. 27) is certainly uuguarded, in view of the 
fact that short w always appears as o (Σπόριος, 
Λοκρέτιος, etc.) in Greek inscriptions earlier than the 
Christian era. 

The endings of nauta and of luwxwria (over against 


-ies) are adduced to illustrate the weak sound of final 
s. N adulterinum is assigned the sound of the 
‘English ng in linger.’ Oorator, p. 18, must be an 
imaginary form: o is never doubled. One would 
suppose from p. 32 that Vergil’s genitives pictai, 
aulat, were two syllables. In opsequor (p. 16) p is 
the original sound. NVavebos (p. 19) is not a certain 
case of early Latin. Τάϊος (p. 22) is a particularly 
unfortunate illustration of Greek « written for Latin 


j. Lautum (p. 28) does not come from lavatum. Cs 


is not ‘often written for 2’ in early Latin (p. 30). 
The definition of short ὦ as the ὦ in pastime (p. 15) 
is hardly a definition at all: this word, in America, 
at any rate, has the widest range of sound. By what 
name the Romans called the letter y may not be 
quite clear, but they certainly knew nothing of the 
mediaeval Byzantine name ypilson (p. 35). Probably 
they called it simply #, as the Greeks did. The 
name was one syllable: see Ausonius de litteris 
(Technopaegnion xiii.). One does not see why the 
diphthong οὐ (to which the sound in /eint is attributed) 
need have been treated at all. But whatissaid about 
it must be wholly bewildering to the novice, and is 
partly incorrect. Hardly more lucid is the discussion 
of oc, which passes into wu ‘when the first element 
predominates over the second,’ but ‘in words where 
it is regularly written is to be pronounced as a true 
diphthong’ ; not therefore, it would seem, in coera 
and the like. 

The author finds the transliterations of Latin words 
in Greek chiefly valuable because ‘many of these 
writers had no particular knowledge of the Latin 
language, and hence spelled these Latin names and 
words phonetically’ (p. 9). If this is so, ought 
Plutarch’s ignorance of Latin (p. 29) to render his 
transcription of Latin v by 8, which makes against 
Professor Peck’s view of the sound of v, invalid as 
evidence ? But Plutarch’s Latin scholarship has 
nothing to do with this matter, and his Boeotian 
birth (which the author, after Roby, puts forward as 
a second possibility) has still less to do withit. It 
is a matter of time, as the Greek inscriptions prove 
most amply. In earlier times Οὐᾶρος, in later times 
Οὐᾶρος and Bapos. Not only Plutarch, but Lucian 
and Diodorus have 8. Lucian has it always. How 
much Boeotian dialect was there left in Boeotia in 
Plutarch’s time, and how much would the son of a 
Chaeronean gentleman be influenced by what there 
was ? 1 

When to this enumeration we add that about one 
third of the Greek words quoted are wrongly accented 
or otherwise misprinted, it will be seen that the work 
is far too hastily executed to fulfil its purpose, and 
will be rather an embarrassment than a help to those 
for whom it was intended. The book should have a 
thorough revision. Jt is probably impossible to 
present the matter satisfactorily in so few pages, 





1 Spellings like Σερβίλιος and Βάρρων certainly 
indicate a rapprochement (not of course identity) of 
the sounds of Latin v and Greek 8. This approach 
may have been mutual, and the change of the Greek 
b-sound to a v-sound may have been a part of it. 
Nevertheless it seems to the reviewer extremely 
probable that the time when 8 appears in these Greek 
transcriptions is also the time when Latin w-consonans 
began to change from the w-sound to the v-sound. 


Then there is Claudius’s letter 4, When we ask 


ourselves why he thought it necessary to distinguish 
between vowel and consonant V, and not between 
vowel and consonant I, it is hard to avoid the 
suspicion that the sound heard in silva was already 
thicker than the English w. 
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especially if accent be treated (as it should be) and 
‘hidden quantities’ be touched on. 

The author nowhere expresses any doubts, and he 
mentions no divergent views, as for instance Seel- 
mann’s about f. He estimates the probable error— 
if we may call it so—of ‘the system of pronunciation 
upon which scholars are now agreed’ as less than the 
difference between modern and Elizabethan English. 
Very much less, we should suppose, provided that 
the theory of modern scholars, not their practice, be 
meant: but in either case an after comparison might 
be the English of a foreigner who has learned the 
language from books. 

Professor Peck is an earnest advocate of reform in 
Latin pronunciation, and takes in his preface a 
hopeful view of the progress of that reform. But 
practice is certain to lag far behind theory in this 
matter. The ‘approval of all Latinists of authority 
in Europe and America’ is in large part a purely 
intellectual approval. If ‘the leading grammars 
recognise no other method,’ it is because their 
authors conceive their province to be simply to tell 
how the ancients pronounced, leaving to each reader’s 

conscience the personal question how far he shall 
attempt to imitate this pronunciation in his own 
practice. It is true that in the United States, where 
all such changes come easier, what may be briefly 
characterised as a Kikeronian pronunciation of Latin, 
with many minor variations, has made its way slowly 
into very general use during the past twenty years, 
and seems likely to supplant altogether, by and by, 
the former pronunciation by English sounds. But 
unless the reviewer is greatly mistaken, nothing like 
this state of things exists in any European country. 
In Germany certainly, and probably in England and 
France, few, even of those who know best how the 
ancient speech sounded, care to stem the tide of 
popular usage. The questions ‘ How did the ancients 
pronounce ?’ and ‘ How shall I pronounce ?’ are and 
must be perfectly distinct,—must be, for two reasons : 
first, because there are gaps in our knowledge (one 
cannot leave a blank in speaking pulcher or optwinws 
because he may be in theoretical doubt as to certain 
sounds in the middle of these words), and secondly, 
because we cannot school our organs to some sounds 
that the Romans appear to have used. The reviewer 
is one of those who consider the first question far 
more important than the second. Every boy who 
learns Latin ought to be told how the Romans pro- 
nounced it, no matter what prononciation he and his 
teacher employ. As to this practical question, what 
they should employ, there is something to be said on 
both sides. Nevertheless it is probably desirable 
that the reform Professor Péck has so much at heart 
should go on, if only for the reason that it affords the 
only possible ground for an international pronuncia- 
tion. One country will never adopt the local bar- 
barisms of another’s Latin speech, but all may, 
without sacrifice of national dignity, unite in 
following the ancient pronunciation in the main. 
Absolute uniformity will not result. Certain con- 
cessions will have to be made to national habits of 
speech. The German need not be held to an accurate 
discrimination of fwin and dwm; the Italian must be 
allowed potest? and posswnt® ; the English boy will 
be excused if he fails of % in Lydia, and does not 
trill his 7. Probably this reform will come about in 
time, if the study of Latin does not become extinct 
first. But it will take time. The Italians in 
particular will stick to their Tchitchcro long after the 
Germans have relinquished 7'sitsev0. 


ΠΡ ALLEN, 


Die Lateinischen Nomina Personalia auf -o, 
-onis. Ein Beitrag zur Kenntnis der Vulgar- 
lateins. Von Dr. RicHARD Fiscu. Berlin: Gartner. 
1890. (198 pp.) 


THIs is a very valuable collection of the main facts 
bearing on the subject. The book, however, would 
have been a better one had the materials been more 
clearly sifted and arranged. The author is too uch 
dominated throughout by the theory that the endings 
in -o and -ἴο, when they have a personal meaning, 
imply something tending to be mean, ridiculous, or 
contemptible. This fact is perhaps attributable to 
the order in which Dr. Fisch has treated his subject. 
He begins with the classical and late words, and pro- 
ceeds from these to the archaic words and cognomina. 
Then, finding that the archaic words mostly bear a 
good or a neutral sense, he sets up the hypothesis 
of a ‘revolution,’ by which words of a good meaning 
were in later times excluded from the bad company 
of the others. 

That large numbers of the personal nouns in -o 
and -io belong to the sphere of popular or vulgar, not 
of literary, Latin cannot be disputed. But the facts 
seem to admit of a somewhat different presentation 
from that given by Dr. Fisch. 

In the case of masculine nouns meaning things, 
these suffixes imply that the thing is an instrument 
to some special end; e.g. lig-o, an instrument for 
seraping ; pug-io, for piercing ; twrb-o, a thing which 
whirls; perhaps ord-o, what sets up. Or they 
may connote simple action: séol-o, a thing which 
stands up. 

This makes it easier to understand the application 
of these suffixes in the case of personal nouns, They 
imply habitual action, as, e.g. in the cases of assed-o, 
consed-o, commilit-o (praec-o0 = pra-vec-o or perhaps 
pra-ec-o, one who tells forth), dyell-io, a fighter, 
o-pil-io, a tender of sheep; or the prominence οἱ 
some quality : Ver-o, he who plays the man ; or the 
assumption of some quality (Cat-o, as distinguished 
from catus, Grandi-o, from grandis) ; or the possession 
of a prominent personal characteristic : capit-o, 
front-o, strab-o, &c.; or the fact that the person re- 
presents, or acts on behalf of, or leads, some body of 
persons : cwri-o, decuri-o, centuri-o from curia, de- 
curia, centuria ; or that his business lies with some- 
thing : nebul-o, tenebr-io, a dealer in clouds, in dark- 
ness ; hom-o, one who tills the ground ; epzl-o, a pro- 
vider of a feast ; asell-io, a donkey-man ; cal-o, lix-o, 
a fetcher of wood, a drawer of water ; linte-o, a towel- 
man, and so on. 

Now, as many occupations are, and still more were 
thought to be in antiquity, of an indifferent or dis- 
agreeable character, it is not unnatural that many 
personal nouns in -o came to carry with tem some 
kind of slur. Nor is it difficult to see how words 
which indicated personal peculiarities should, in a 
large number of instances, have degenerated into 
nick-names. In this connexion it should be men- 
tioned that the influence of Greek words such as 
μοθ-ών, φυσκ-ών, and the like, must have been con- 
siderable. Whether Dr. Fisch should have treated 
the nouns in -0(n), such as semdn, flamon (the old 
form of flamen), temo(n), &c., under the same head 
as those in -6 and -io, is very doubtful. 

The chronological list of these words, as they appear 
in Latin literature and in the glossaries (pp. 45-150), 
will be found of great use to students of lexico- 
graphy. 

In two cases it is almost certain that Dr. Fisch has 
found a mare’s nest in the glossaries (p. 146). Blasto_ 
cubicularius surely represents the Blastus of the Acts 
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of the Apostles. On the gloss econes, sacerdotes rustici, 
Dr. Fisch founds a long argumentation to shew that 
ec-o, which he connects with Lg-eria, is an old word = 
sacerdos. It is much more probable that the word is 
aegones or aegonis, and the reference to Vergil Eel. 
3, 2, non, verum Aegonis, and the parody of it quoted 
by Suetonius, Vita Vergiliit 43: non, verum Aegones 
nostri sic rure loqguuntur. 
ἜΠῸΝ: 

Commentationes Fleckeisenianae. Teubner : 
Leipzig, 1890. 6 Mk. 


THis is a collection of seventeen papers on Classical 
subjects published by friends of Dr. Fleckeisen in 
honour of his seventieth birthday. The carmen 
gratulatorium, in Latin hendecasyllables, is written 
by O. Stange. 

Fr. Giesing contributes a most interesting paper on 
‘Der Ausgang des Konigs Oedipus von Sophokles 
und die aristotelische Katharsis,’ arguing successfully 
against the view of Graffunder (started by Schneidewin) 
that the last scene of the Oedipus Rex was not in the 
play in its first form, but that Sophocles changed the 
original conclusion in order to adapt it to the motive 
of the Oedipus at Kolonos. Giesing overthrows both 
the external argument (of Schneidewin) drawn from 
a comparison with Seneca’s corresponding play, and 
the internal argument (of Graffunder) drawn from a 
comparison of the final scene with the rest of the 
drama. But the most important part of the paper 
is that which deals with Aristotle’s definition of 
tragedy. Giesing defends Goethe’s explanation, 
which, after the discussion of Bernays, most scholars 
had abandoned, until the essay of Theodor Stisser 
(‘Die Katharsis in der Poetik des Aristoteles’) ap- 
peared in 1884. Goethe had rendered the words δι᾽ 
ἐλέου καὶ φόβου περαίνουσα Thy τῶν τοιούτων παθημάτων 
κάθαρσιν thus: ‘(Die Tragidie ist die Nachahmung 
einer bedeutenden und abgeschlossenen Handlung), 
diese: , nach einem Verlauf aber von Mitleid und 
Furcht mit Ausgleichung solcher Leidenschaften ihr 
Geschaft abschliesst’ ; and his view was that Aristotle 
did not refer to the moral effect of tragedy on the 
spectator but only to the construction of a drama, 
which like all poetical works requires an ‘ausséhnende 
Abrundung’ (κάθαρσις). Giesing, in defence of this 
view, points out that διά need not be instrumental 
but (and especially with a verb of motion like περαίνω) 
may determine the space or time to be traversed 
before the end (κάθαρσις) is reached. The argument 
by which Giesing supports the explanation of the 
passage is novel and interesting. He turns against 
Bernays the passage in which that scholar found his 
best weapon for his own view, namely Aristotle, 
Politics, Bk. vii. ὁ. 7 (the discussion on the function 
of music in a state): τῶνδ᾽ ἱερῶν μελῶν δρῶμεν 
τούτους, ὅταν χρήσωνται τοῖς ἐξοργιάζουσι τὴν ψυχὴν 
μέλεσι, καθισταμένους ὥσπερ ἰατρείας τυχόντας καὶ 
καθάρσεως. Here we have (1) orgiastic or enthusiastic 
music as the cause of (2) the state of enthusiasmos, 
and (3) ἱερὰ μέλη as its remedy and κάθαρσις. Giesing 
finds three similar elements in the theory of tragedy : 
(1) the development of the plot and the catastrophe 
arouse (2) states of fear and pity, which are (8) stilled 
by purificatory means, not mentioned, but corre- 
sponding tothe ἱερά μέλη, and therefore distinct from 
(1) and (2). He shews then that the καθαρμός 
consists as a rule in ‘die Siihnung und Verséhnung ’ 
of the hero, and the κάθαρσις is the effect of this on 
the audience; and works it out in the Ajax and 
Antigone. 

W. Gilbert tries to shew that Agamemnon 11.1316- 
1329 are spurious, having been inserted by an actor. 
The same writer interprets ἄτιμα δ᾽ οὐκ ἐπραξάτην 


(1. 1444) ‘nihil turpe honoreque carens perpessi sunt 
sed egregie cum eis actum est’ and shews that there 
is no good authority for attributing to ἄτιμος the 
meaning of with impunity. On 1. 1448 (ἐμοὶ δ᾽ ἐπή- 
γαγεν εὐνῆς παροψώνημα τῆς ἐμῆς χλιδῆ5) he accepts 
Pauw’s εὐνῇ but interprets ‘sed mihi, non 5101] eam 
adduxit ad lectum ut meae libidini (ulciscendi) non 
ut suae libidini (vel Veneri vel superbiae) aliquid 
accederet.’ 

F. Polle introduces a number of suggestions in 
Euripides by a very German effusion of gratitude to 
Fleckeisen accompanied with personal details. The 
most interesting point perhaps is his view that the 
Phoenician Maidens came not from Tyre but from 
Sicily. Hartung had already suggested that their 
home was Carthage, but Euripides would never have 
applied to a peninsula the phrase Φοινίσσας ἀπὸ νάσου 
(1. 204), which would naturally mean either Tyre or 
Sicily. Tyre cannot, without extravagant hypotheses, 
be reconciled with 1. 208 sqq. (Ἰόνιον κατὰ πόντον....... 
ὑπὲρ ἀκαρπίστων πεδίων Σικελίας Ζεφύρου πνοαῖς k.7.A.), 
whereas Τύριον οἶδμα 1, 202 may well be the sea over 
whose waves the Phoenicians of Carthage sailed to 
their colonies in Sicily. It was natural that Euripides 
should introduce a chorus from Sicily into one of his 
late plays, when the attention of the Athenian people 
was riveted on the island of the west. For those who 
are interested in the western Phoenicians there is 
also a paper by the author of ‘die Geschichte der 
Karthager,’ bringing forward new arguments for his 
view that the Fair Cape (καλὸν ἀκρωτήριον) of the 
treaties between Carthage and Rome preserved by 
Polybius was the modern Cape Porto Farina and not 
Cape Bon. F. Hultsch contributes ‘Conjectanea in 
Polybium.’ H. [0816 has a paper of conjectures on 
the Symposion of Plato, and M. Wohlrab writes on 
the MSS. of the Zheactetus. Students of ancient 
astronomy will find an account (with diagrams) of 
Geminos’ Jsagoge by Karl Manitius. J. Buttner 
Wobst, who has recently dealt with Zonaras 1n a first 
instalment of Studia Byzantina, contributes a long 
discussion of the sources of that historian. F. Rudolph 
works out the theme that Larensius, the host in 
Athenaeus, was no other than the famous Herodes 
Atticus. F. Poland writes on the locus classicus for 
the theatre at Olympia (Xen. vil. 4, 31). R. Albrecht 
prints, with an introduction, an unpublished Latin 
poem of Tito Vespasiano Strozza (1475) entitled In 
Poncrolycon, a satire on Bonvicino dalle Carte. The 
other papers are Ad Plauti Militem Gloriosum Mar- 
ginalia by T. Hasper ; Zur Beweisfihrung Ciceros in 
der Rede fitr Sextus Roscius aus Ameria by Εἰ. Lincke ; 
Ad Frontinum by T. Opitz ; De locis aliquot Dictyis- 
Septimii by H. Dunger and Faberius : Studie wber 
cinen Parteiginger Caesars nach Ciceros Briefen air 
Atticus by O. E. Schmidt. 

J. B. Bury. 


Zum Eleischen, Arkadischen und Kyprischen 
Dialekte, von RicHarp Mersrer. Leipzig, 
Giesecke und Devrient: pp. 45. 1 M. 20 Pf. 


Since the advent of Dr. Otto Hoffmann polemics 
have laid hold of Greek dialectology, a department 
of investigation which has hitherto enjoyed an 
almost total exemption from the strife waged by the 
comparative grammarians. 

After the fashion of the youthful privat-docent, 
who seeks to win recognition or even notoriety by 
drawing his schidger against his older kinsmen in 
philology, Hoffmann has thought it good to make an 
assault upon Meister, the editor and extender of 
Ahrens’ Greek Dialects ; and has been ignominiously 
routed. In No. 22 of the Gottingen Gelehrie An- 
zeigen for 1889 will be found a lengthy review by the 
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Konigsberg privat-docent of the second volume of 
Meister’s invaluable re-creation of Ahrens. To this 
critique the above-mentioned brochure is a caustic 
and crushing rejoinder. Candour requires it to be said 
that, whatever the defects in Meister’s treatise, his 
antagonist must be adjudged guilty of slovenliness 
in preparation for his task of reviewer, of unfairness 
as a reviewer, and of an insolence which, itself devoid 
of method, presumes to teach method to a scholar, 
whose works have been before the world for over 
twenty years. 

Meister takes up seriatim the charges made against 
him, defends himself with skill, and generally gives 
Hotimann his quietus. We must, however, confess 
ourselves not satisfied with the explanation of i(v) 
τύχαι ἀζαταῖ as bei cingetretener Diirre. One instance, 
though perhaps the most flagrant, will characterize 
Hoflmann’s procedure. H. accepts—with the excep- 
tion of a single word—Meister’s reading of C.D.J. 
No. 11563, ascribes it to Blass and Kirchhoff, and 
then pronounces against Meister for not adopting it. 
As might be expected from the nature of the brochure, 
it contains no new matter. Here and there however 
light is cast upon the transliteration of some of the 
most obscure Kyprian inscriptions. 

To those who possess the second volume of Meister’s 
work, a statement of the change in the author’s 
positions may not be unwelcome : 

p. 24 (C.D.Z. 1156): aFAavéws has nothing to do 
with &An and λανθάνω. 

Da 60) (CLONE 59) = 
genitive. 

p. 151 (0.2... 605) : ὄχηρος not ὄ(γ)χηρος ; and so 
vFais and ὅ in ὃ τύχα, p. 221, without the nasal. 
These forms I had already adopted in treating of 
Kyprian. 

p- 233: Genitives in -aFos and datives in -aF: in 
Phoinikian names in -a, and gen. in -:Fos and dat. in 
“Εἰ of Greek totw stems, owe their F to the influence 
of -Fos, -Εἰ of -nu- stems. 

p. 260: πτόλεμος and σφάλλω are to be dissociated. 

p- 267: més and πρός are to be derived from 
antevocalic ποτὶ and προτι. ‘That this, Brugmann’s 
explanation, is preferable to that of Bechtel, whereby 
πός is from ποτ + s, 1 fail to see. Cf. Transactions of 
the American Philological Association, vol. xviii. p... 

p- 280: Fes in Homer is no support for the 
reading Fo δή in C.D.J. 77 (Γάμαλκος, vd δὴ, ἀνέθηκε 
᾿Απόλ(λ)ων). Meister now reads Féde de suo. 


In the Classical Review for March 1890, Mr. 
Moulton, in his sharp critique of Hoffmann’s Praesens 
der indogermanischen Grundsprache, implies that 
Gottingen is now the old ‘school’ in linguistics. 
| would put the question : because the Junggramma- 
tiker claim that they alone are the Levites who have 
in charge the tabernacle of comparative grammar ; 
because, as Fick will say in the preface to the 
forthcoming edition of his Indo-European Dictionary, 
the science of etymology is the only department of 
comparative philology not now annexed by the Jung- 
grammatiker—does all this lend to the Gottingen 
school the flavour of antiquity? In what respect 
does the work of Fick upon accent, of Collitz upon 
the vowel and consonantal system of Indo-European, 
of Bechtel upon Greek and Germai grammar, bear 
the marks of a creed outworn? First the reign of 
Curtius, then the bipartite monarchy of Brugmann 
—Osthoff ! H. W. Smyru. 


Tas evxwdas is ablatival 


Byzantinische Historiker des zehnten und 
elften Jahrhunderts. I. Nikephoros Bryennios. 
Eine philologisch-historische Untersuchung von 
Ἵ oe a Srecer, Dr. phil. Munchen: Lindauer. 


Many who are familiar with the name of the Alexiad 
of Anna Komnena may be ignorant that her husband 
Nikephoros Bryennios was also an author and played 
an important part in the learned society of the day. 
His historical work, which is rather a sort of a family 
chronicle of the Komnenoi than a regular history, 
has been chosen by Herr Seger as the subject of the 
first of a series of studies on the Greek historians of 
the tenth and eleventh centuries. If Dr. Seger carries 
out his plan, he will have done somewhat. the same 
service for the period from Leo Diakonos to Anna 
Komnena that Hirsch performed, fourteen years ago, 
for the ninth and the earlier part of the tenth century. 
Dr. Seger’s valuable work falls into six chapters. 
Having given an account of (1) the life and family 
and (2) the work of Nikephoros, he (3) discusses the 
sources which that writer used and passes judgment 
on his value as an historian. He then goes on (4) to 
exainine the language and style of his author, and (5) 
devotes a special chapter to the Preface or Προθεωρία. 
The concluding chapter (6) is bibliographical. 

The value of Nikephoros’ ὕλη ἱστορίας is thus 
summed up (p. 58): ‘Sein Wert als Geschicht- 
schreiber ist somit ein sehr bedingter, und jedenfalls 
weit geringer als man bisher annahm. Grdosser ist 
die kulturhistorische Bedeutung des Werkes gerade 
als einer Parteischrift und durch eine Fiille von 
Nachrichten iiber spezielle Verhiiltnisse des byzanti- 
nischen Reiches.’ 

We hope that Dr. Seger will soon give us another 
instalment. 

J. B. Bury. 


De adiectivorum verbalium 
insignium usu Aeschyleo. 
BisHop. Lipsiae, 1889. pp. 87. 


-Tos terminatione 
CHARLES EDWARD 
[ Doctor. -Diss. | 


THE dissertation before us gives a careful collection 
of the -ros verbals in Aeschylus, with some critical 
matter in reference to obscure passages. It attempts 
to classify results from the standpoint of the verbals 
themselves, as active, passive, past and future ; and 
this suggests some interesting results, though difficulty 
in grasping them often arises from a separation of uses 
of the same word under several different headings. 
In Aeschylus there are comparatively few cases of 
the modal future (Lat.-bilis), or of the instrumental 
active. About 200 cases (βροτός 105 times included) 
of verbals from neuter or neuter passive verbs have 
the neuter present-participle meaning. Twenty are 
classified as intermediate between neuter and proper 
active in meaning, and thirty as instrumental active. 
Of these latter none are used in reference to persons, 
and all are compounds, many of them the artificial 
compounds of which Aeschylus is fond. Among 
them are several which other writers have treated as 
passive. 

The simple past-passive-participle use (Latin -tus) 
is by far the most common. Forms classified here 
are from a large variety of verbs, and the percentage 
of simple forms (1.6. without prefix) is much larger 
than elsewhere. In connection with these verbals no 
emphasis is laid on the time, so that the same word 
may be present past or future as determined (or not 
determined!) by the connection. Nearly two-thirds 
of the forms with future meaning have the prefixed 
a privative. It remains to speak of the modal 
future use (Latin -bilis, or sometimes the gerundive 
e.g. kkavords). About thirty verbals are cited here, 
and one of these, πιστός, occurs some thirty times. 
Many of these cases have the meaning ‘worthy to be 
—’; and in ten or twelve of them preceding writers 
have found a notion of necessity which Bishop denies. 
Such words as ἄθικτος, ἄτλητος, ete., may be 
explained otherwise ; yet as they occur in the 
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sentence, one can but find the meaning of necessity, 
and what other criterion is there of the meaning of 
the form ? 

The paper seems to be a very careful and critical 
collection of these verbals, but the author fails to 
draw even those simple conclusions which are 
suggested by comparing the number of forms, and 


To the Editor of the 


OxForD, Jan. 1891. 


Sir,—In the last number of the Classical 
Review Mr. Page makes reference to a note 
of mine on Verg. Aen. vi. 567, as to which I 
should wish to say a word. The criticism 
concerns the following well-known lines :— 


Castigatque auditque dolos subigitque fateri 
gat ihe Με τε 
quae quis apud superos furto laetatus inant 
distulit in seram commissa piacula mortem. 


On the first line Mr. Page attacks my 
view that castigat means ‘ punishes,’ and says 
roundly that it is erroneous. He translates 
‘flogsthem,’ and explains that Rhadamanthus 
is an inquisitor who is torturing to procure 
confession. There is much that is attractive 
in this suggestion, and I have before now 
been favourably inclined towards it: but 
the real difficulty lies in the word itself, for 
as far as I know castigare never means to 
torture, but always has the idea of ‘ correc- 
tion’ or ‘punishment.’ This is no doubt 
the reason why it is so taken by Heyne, 
Conington, Gossrau, Forbiger, Wagner, and 
Ladewig, though they do not all agree about 
its relation to audit; and Heyne has a 
special excursus (Exc. xi.) where he argues 
at length that Rhadamanthus is not a judge 
or magistrate like Minos, but is entrusted 
with the duty of executing sentences, like the 
Tres Viri Capitales: for (as I say in my 
note) he has only the guilty to deal with. 

On the Jast line my note is as follows :— 
‘Delayed till his late death the guilt he had 
contracted’ [i.e.delayed to expiate it ;] but the 
Latin is less harsh than the English, [because 
piacula though it means ‘ guilt,’ as commissa 
proves, yet suggests the impending expiation, 
and so goes more easily with distulit]. 

In his criticism on this note Mr. Page 
omits the whole of what I have included in 
brackets, whereas it is obviously essential to 
the interpretation which I adopt of pracula. 
Servius took piacula to mean ‘crimes,’ and 
is followed by Conington, Forbiger, Gossrau 
and others. Mr. Page translates commissa 
piacula ‘the due (incurred) atonement’: a 


the relative character of the forms, under each 

heading. In the appendices he treats several topics 

suggested by his investigation, as accent, etymologies, 

adverbs in -τως (19), etc., and a long index of words 

makes this scholarly treatise convenient for reference. 
ARTHUR FAIRBANKS. 

Dartmouth College. 
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possible rendering, but by no means so 
obviously right that it should be thus con- 
fidently given, or that the difficulties should 
be ignored. For commissa piacula agrees 
with quae, and is therefore (in Vergil’s 
phrase) what the sinner és forced to confess, 
as well as what he has deferred. Now it 
would certainly be harsh (what Mr. Page 
would call ‘ nonsense’) to say that a man 
“confesses a due (incurred) atonement’ ; and 
this difficulty, which the critic neatly evades 
in his translation (and quite legitimately on 
his view), he has perhaps overlooked in deal- 
ing with the other versions. The truth I 
take to be that as piacula can be both ‘ expi- 
ation’ and ‘sins to be expiated,’ and as 
commissa can mean both ‘committed’ and 
‘incurred’ (the latter however is compara- 
tively rare), the poet characteristically takes 
advantage of the double ambiguity, and com- 
presses into one sentence the two facts that 
the sinner confesses the sin and that he has 
delayed the expiation. This is in reality what 
I meant in my note: though I see that it 
wants a more careful statement. It is an 
exaggeration, I admit, to say that commissa 
proves piacula to mean ‘guilt.’ It does not 
prove it: but the use of committere with 
facinus, scelus, delictum, flagitium, and the 
like, is so much commoner than the use with 
paenam, that the sense I give is most natu- 
rally regarded as the primary one. 

In writing notes to a school-book, 
especially on an author much read by 
beginners, one is bound to avoid much dis- 
cussion of alternatives, to select the version 
preferred, and expound it briefly: and per- 
haps in commenting on these difficult lines 1 
have followed this rule to excess. But a 
critic in a journal for scholars cannot be so 
summary. Mr. Page is well known as a 
good scholar and an accomplished teacher ; 
and I owe him thanks for directing my 
attention to a note which might certainly be 
improved, as well as for some appreciative 
words which he bestows on my school edition 
of Vergil. I hope he will not think me 
ungracious if I criticise him in turn, and 
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say that he talks rather too freely of 
‘blundering,’ ‘perversions,’ ‘erroneous 
interpretation,’ ‘the danger of jotting down 
notes at haphazard,’ ‘the sort of pabulum 
which the University presses send out,’ and 


so forth. If he isto dispose of Servius, 
Heyne, Forbiger, Gossrau, Conington and 
Ladewig, a little more recognition is required 
of the difficulties of Vergil, and a little more 
discussion. A. Srmpewick. 


LUCIANUS. 


Πλοῦτος 6 τῆς ψυχῆς πλοῦτος μόνος ἐστὶν 
ἀληθής: 
τἄλλα δ᾽ ἔχει λύπην πλείονα τῶν κτεάνων. 
Ἂς Ν Ν , id 9 ,ὔ 
τὸν δὲ πολυκτέανον καὶ πλούσιόν ἐστι δίκαιον 
΄ a A AL os nA a 
κλῃζειν, ὃς χρῆσθαι τοῖς ἀγαθοῖς δύναται. 
εἰ δέ τις ἐν ψήφοις κατατήκεται, ἄλλον ἐπ᾽ ἄλλῳ 
σωρεύειν αἰεὶ πλοῦτον ἐπειγόμενος, 
e ε ΄““ / , pA / 
οὗτος ὁποῖα μέλισσα πολυτρήτοις ἐνὶ σίμβλοις 
μοχθήσει, ἐτέρων δρεπτομένων τὸ μέλι. 
LYCIANVS. 


Ipem Latine Reppitum. 
Veras quaeris opes, nusquam nisi 
repertas : 
cetera habent curas, utilitate carent. 
divitiis quicumque suis bene calluit uti, 
ille unus locuples, ille beatus erit. 
qui tamen immoritur lucro, nummosque 
recenset, 
tristis inexpletas dum sibi cogit opes, 
sicut apis, gazas rimoso certat in alveo 
condere ; cujusvis mella ferentis erunt. 


Bs. 8. 


mente 





SWINBURNE: ZRECHTHEUS 1494 foll. 


But not long 

had the fresh wave of windy flight begun 

heaving, and all the surge of swords to 
sway, 

when timeless night laid hold of heaven, and 
took 

with its great gorge the noon as in a gulf, 

strangled, and thicker than the shrillwinged 
shafts 

flew the fleet lightnings ever ; that our host, 

smit with sick presage of some wrathful 
God 

quailed, but the foe as from one iron throat 

with one great sheer sole thousandthroated 
cry 

shook earth, heartstaggered from their shout, 
and clove 

the eyeless hollow of heaven ; and breached 
therewith 

as with an onset of strengthshattering 
sound 

the rent vault of the roaring noon of night 

from her throned seat of usurpation rang 

reverberate answer; such response there 
pealed 

as tho’ the tide’s charge of a storming sea 

had burst the sky’s wall, and made broad a 
breach 

in the girth and ambient baston flanked 
with stars 

guarding the fortress of the Gods, and all 
NO. XXNIX. VOL. Y. 


, χ @aQ 9 a - , 
νέα μὲν ὧδ᾽ ἀρθεῖσα κινεῖται μάχη 
’ 4d ἂν Lal / 
δυσχείμερος κλύδωνι σὺν πολλῷ δορός 
> * \ 
ὄρφνη δ᾽ ἄωρος λαμπρὸν εἷλεν οὐρανὸν, 
} dé 0 LyxXovn φάος 
σκήψασα ὃ ETXEV WOTEP ἀγχόνῃ : 
3 ΕῚ nw , / 
ἄπειρον ἐμβαλοῦσα δίκτυον σκότου" 
5 Ὁ ἌΝ wn 3 ,ὔ > > , 
ἰὼν δὲ κρεῖσσον ὀξέων Kat αἰθέρα 
Ν oS oN “ ἐλ: “ Ν 
στεροπαὶ διῇσσον αἰὲν: ὥσθ᾽ ἡμεῖς τινὸς 
ἐφ 3 , > a ΄ 
δείσαντες ὀργισθέντος ἐκ θεοῦ κότον 
3 Lan ε La ε / 
ὀκνοῦμεν" οἱ δ᾽ ἅπαντες ὡς χαλκόστομοι 
“a / Ν nw 
φωνῇ βόαμα μυριοπληθὲς μιᾷ 
(<2: > ΄ ἴω ’ὔ 
ἱέντες ἐκσείουσι γῆν μεσόμφαλον" 
A / 
διερράγη δ᾽ ὃ τυφλὸς οὐρανοῦ πόλος 
“ a / 
παιᾶνος ὥσπερ ἐμβολῇ πανωλέθρου, 
ὥσθ᾽ ἡ βίᾳ κρατοῦσα νὺξ μεσημβρινὴ 
2 , 
ἀντηλάλαξ᾽ ἄνωθεν ἀντίῳ κτύπῳ" 
“ \ 4 
τοιοῦτο δ᾽ ἀντηύδησεν ὡσπερεὶ σάλου 
aA /, 
πλημμυρὶς ἐκρήξειεν οὐρανοῦ κύκλον 
’ Lal / / > 5" as 
στεφανοί τε Tupyav φρούριόν τ ἐπαλξέων 


a Cp \ 
ἄστροισι ποικιλεῖμον ὑψίστου Διὸς 
PF 
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crashed now together on ruin ; and through 
that cry 

and higher about it ceasing one man’s note 

tore its way like a trumpet: Charge, make 
end, 

charge, halt not, strike, rend up their strength 
by the roots, 

strike, break them, make your birthright’s 
promise sure, 

show your hearts hardier than the fenced land 
breeds, 

sons of the sea’s waves ; and all ears that 
heard 

rang with that fiery cry, that the fine air 

thereat was fired and kindled—no glad song 

for folks to hear that wist how dire a god 

begat this peril to them, what strong race 

fathered the sea-born tongue that sang them 
death. 


ἤδη κτυποῖεν ἐν βαρυγδούπῳ φθορᾷ. 
τοσοῦτο μὲν βοῶσι, διὰ βοὴν δ᾽ ἔτι 
μέσην τε καὶ λήγουσαν εἷς τις ὄρθιον 
4 2 B35. N , ΄ ΄ 
ἔρρηξ᾽ ἀνὴρ φώνημα σάλπιγγος δίκην" 
ἊΨ ΕΙΣ ΣῊΝ ΄ 7.5» 3 7 3 ΄ 
ἴτ᾽, ἐκπεράνατ᾽ ἔργον" οὐχ ἕδρας ἀκμή: 
4? 2 τς > “ ΄ Ν 
ἴτ᾽, ἐχθρὸν ἐξαμᾶτε πρόρρζον δορὶ 
μνησθέντες οἷον ἐξ οἵου πατρὸς γένος 
πεφύκατ᾽, οὐ χερσαῖον ἐκ τειχισμάτων, 
ἀλλ᾽ εὐγενὲς βλάστημα ποντίας ἁλός: 
κλύων δὲ πᾶς τις θουρίαν τἀνδρὸς βοὴν 
ἔφρισσε, λεπτὸν αἰθέρ᾽ ὡς ἠχεῖ δία, 
ὀξύτονος οὐκ εὔφθογγος" οὐ γὰρ εὖ λέγει: 
δεινὸς γὰρ ἣν ὃ τόνδε κίνδυνον τεκὼν 
θεὸς, γένος δὲ δεινὸν ἐξ οὗπερ γεγὼς 
Ἕλλησι κεῖνος θάνατον ὕμνησεν τότε. 
τ, HAVERFIELD. 





LANDOR. 


Ah what avails the sceptred race, 
ah what the form divine ! 

What every virtue, every grace! 
rose Aylmer, all were thine. 

tose Aylmer, whom these wakeful eyes 
may weep, but never see, 

a night of memories and of sighs 
I consecrate to thee. 


LANDOR. 


te 
οὐ γένος, εὐπατέρεια κόρη, σοὶ πότμον ἄποτμον 
3 > 
χραίσμησ᾽, οὔτ᾽ ton δαίμοσι καλλοσύνη. 
εἰ δ᾽ ἀρετῆς πλεῖστον χαρίτων θ᾽, ὅσαι εἰσίν, 
ἐπαῦρες, 
΄ ΄ 3 ΄ > / > > ΄ 
τί πλέον ; ἠρκεσάτην οὐ χάρις οὐκ ἀρετή. 
ΠΝ , Ἂς 3.05 Ν Ν > ΄ / 
ὦ Ῥοδόπη;, σὲ δ᾽ ἐμοὶ μὲν ὀδυρομένῳ στεναχίζειν 
3 ΄ > ΄ 7 204 » E > a7 
ov φθόνος: ἀλλά σ᾽ ἰδεῖν ἄγρυπνος οὐ δύνα- 
μαι. 
3 ) fo Ν , ε fee ε AO}: ὅλα χ 
ἔσται δ᾽ οὖν σοὶ νύξ ἱερήϊον" ὡς ἔτ᾽ ὀνείροις 
μνήμοσι σός τε πόθος σόν T ἄχος ἐνδιάει. 


C. EH. 5. HEADLAM. 





NOTES. 


Κανθήλη.---Ἰ should be glad to correct a note on 
this word which appeared in the November number 
of the C. &. My interpretation of κανθήλη was sug- 
gested by the word λυχνεῖδος, which immediately 
preceded it, and which I took to be a mistake for 
λυχνειτίδος, supposing the reference to be to the 
‘lychnitis’ plant, whose leaves were used for lamp- 
wicks. Mr. W. R. Paton, on the other hand, sug- 
gests that Avxvetdos stands, not for Avxverridos, but 
for Avxvidos, and calls my attention to Pollux x. 41, 
where the Avxvis plant is mentioned as being used for 
stuffing cushions. This suggestion of Mr. Paton’s is 
undoubtedly correct ; it suits the context very much 
better than my own. 

Further, καλαμανθήλη, which follows κανθήλη in 
the Inscriptions is not a kind of reed, but the downy 
flower (ἀνθήλη) of the reed used, like the Avxvis, for 
stufing. 

Evidently therefore κανθήλη, like the words which 
precede and follow it, must denote some substance 
used for stufling; and, unless it can be shown that 


any part of the rush was used for this purpose, my 
interpretation of κανθήλη falls to the ground. I now 
believe that either (1) it stands, as Mr. Paton sug- 
gests, for ἀκανθανθήλη, 1.6. ‘thistle-down,’—the 
middle syllable being dropped for euphonic reasons, 
and the initial ἀ- perhaps by an engraver’s error ; or 
(2) it is a mere clerical error for ἀνθήλη, the κ- being 
accidentally introduced from the word καλαμανθήλη 
which follows. The latter explanation seems to me 
the more probable of the two. I have to thank Mr. 
Paton for his correction. 
W. Lorine. 


% 


Mr. MARINDIN ΟΝ ΚΌΡΗ. Aj. 651 (see Class. Lev. 
iv. p. 397).—We all know how a swordblade or 
other steel tool is made hard, by being heated red 
hot and swddenly cooled by plunging into cold water, 
oil, mercury, etc. It is now brittle and shows a very 
fine grain if fractured: in this state it is useless. It 
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is therefore subjected to a second process, variously 
described as ‘ softening’ or ‘annealing’ or ‘ temper- 
ing’; though ‘tempering’ more strictly includes 
both processes. ΤῸ anneal is explained by Dr. 
Murray (Zng. Dict.) as ‘ to toughen anything, made 
brittle from the action of fire, by exposure to contin- 
uous and slowly diminished heat or by other equi- 
valent process.” ‘The annealing’ (says the writer on 
fron in the Encyclopaedia Britannica) “ may be per- 
formed by allowing the fluid in which the article is 
slowly heated up to cool down again spontaneously 
when the requisite temperature is attained.’ 

It is this second process which is described by 
Sophocles in the line βαφῇ σίδηρος ὡς ἐθηλύνθην 
στόμα. The former state of brittleness, resulting 
from the first or hardening process, has been indicated 
by the adjective περισκελεῖς, ‘overhardened,’ ‘un- 
tempered’: ep. Antig. 474. But now, Ajax says, 
I, who was so wondrous firm before, have had the edge 
(στόμα) of my purpose (not dulled or blunted, but) 
made soft or flexible (susceptible to pity), as iron by 
dipping. 


[oS i et SE Ne 


ERRATA. 


Page 67, col. 2, line 
‘ first.’ : 
Page 67, col. 2, line 9 from top, 
‘second.’ 
Page 67, col. 2, line 26 from bottom, 
© read ‘ obvious.’ 


-- τ τὸ 2yuuLVYoU LUAL 
He objects that the time for δέος is before a fight, 
therefore δεδιὸς ἠμύνατο is absurd. In a sense no 
doubt it is—to what exact extent I will not say, for 
we all differ in our attitude to these points, just as we 
all took different views when Mr. Housman challenged 
palleat intus. But Thucydides goes on to connect 
deds and παρασκευή and says that the plan must be 
bold but as for the execution χρὴ δεδιότας παρεσ- 
κευάσθαι. It seems to me not absurd in such a 
context to say δεδιὸς ἠμύνατο, ‘though inferior in 
numbers, his precautions gave him the victory.’ If 
I may be personal, I will confess that I have always 
regarded the vulgate of this passage as an excellent 
example of Thucydides’ curious but complete lucidity. 
Secondly, I think the emendation—though most in- 
genious—destroys the sense. The context is an 
advice to caution: ‘we Peloponnesians are more 
numerous but we must be apprehensive and prepare. 
’ In war the unexpected happens : small forces, by this 
apprehensiveness, often rout the great battalions 
when they are careless, and so the Athenians (it is 
tacitly argued) may rout us.’ You cannot here omit 
δεδιὸς ἄμεινον without spoiling the sense: at least, 
pace Mr. Rutherford, you cannot in Thucydides, 
though you might possibly in English. And to insert 
δέος διωσάμενον, ‘they won by casting off theircaution,’ 
is to upset the whole drift. Archidamus actually goes 
on to say that the Athenians were ἄριστα παρεσ- 
κευασμένοι. F. HAVERFIELD. 


8 from top, for ‘second’ read 
for ‘first’ read 


for ‘ curious’ 


TRAGIC TRIBRACHS.—In a review of Mr. C. H. 
Russell’s Verse Translations (Classical Review iv. 
479), ‘E.D.S.’ objects to an iambic beginning ἣ μοῖρα 
τάδ᾽ ἐπάτησεν. The monosyllable in the second syllable 
is, he says, unallowable. It is rash to differ from 
‘E.D.S.’ on verse matters but I will dare. The rule 
for both dactyls and tribrachs is, I believe, this :— 
‘ the foot, if broken, must be broken after the second 
syllable : it may also be broken after the first.’ For 
teaching boys it may be conyenient to forbid the 
double break, just as it is convenient to forbid a 
tribrach which exactly occupies one word, but the 
double break is most certainly used. It is of course 
commonest, as all dactyls and tribrachs are, in the 
later plays of Sophocles and Euripides, and in them 
in rapid dialogue, 7.e. in conversational passages. 
There are not seldom two or three monosyllables 
together, but a single monosyllable seems also legi- 
timate. 

I. Instances where the monosyllable and the next 
word are metrically one :— 

Sanh 9 “1 οὐ >~~* * “s 6 τόπος ἦ μάθω podotod 

rule as [ have given it]. 

ὶ ταῦτ᾽ ἐβουλεύσω ποεῖν; [I 
Jebb alters this to ἔν μοι: 
‘tw exactly resembles the 
as possible, τρυχηρά Eur. 
11]. 


\ > \ > ,ὔ 
σὺν ἐμοὶ χρυσὺν ἐκπέμπει 


γευγα τὸν ἐμὸν ἱκέσιον Δία. 
0, H. F. ὅ84, Iph. Taur. 


aonosyllable is metrically 
tw ἄγετε ; τί μ᾽ ἀπάγεσθε: 


ἰξ τί μέρος κ.τ.λ. 

παῖς νιν ὃν ἔτεκε κ.τ.λ. 
ἄρεισιν: ἃ δ᾽ ἐπὶ τοῖσδε 
αι. 


νος w+ πνέων τίς ὅδε νέρτερος ; 

Bacch. 1269 τὸ δὲ πτοηθὲν τόδ᾽ ἔτι...50 1273, 1281. 

It is curious that in some of the instances referred 
to under I. a rigid application of the rule that 
certain monosyllables belong metrically to the pre- 
ceding or following word gives us tribrachs and 
dactyls broken only after the first syllable :— 

H, Μ΄. 534 διολλύμεσθα: σὺ δὲ, γέρον, ξύγγνωθί μοι. 

Iph. Taur. 533 ὦ πότνι᾽, ὡς εὖ' τί γὰρ ὁ Λαέρτου 
γόνος ; 

I have quoted these instances because in Sidgwick 
and Morice’s Introduction to Greek Verse, the book 
which I have always used for verse-teaching, the 
account is not quite satisfactory. The rule is given 
clearly enough, but the instances (pp. 7, 8) are 
partly of the kind which I have put under head I. 
and are therefore not conclusive. One of the in- 
stances, by the way, is not to be found in the ‘Indices,’ 
though it is quoted by Prof. Jebb. 

F. HAVERFIELD. 


* * 
* 


Tue Latin Aorist SuBsUNCTIVE.—Mr. Sonnen- 
schein in the November number of the Classical 
Review fairly criticizes a weak point in my argument, 
viz. the use in Dependent Questions. I carefully 
confined myself to a brief statement of my own view 
on this point, not wishing to discuss the general 
question of ‘Sequence of Tenses.” But My. Sonnen- 
schein’s remarks—from which I do not practically 

F 2 
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crashed now together on ruin ; and through 
that cry 

and higher about it ceasing one man’s note 

tore its way like a trumpet: Charge, make 
end, 

charge, halt not, strike, rend up their strength 
by the roots, 

strike, break them, make your birthright’s 
promise sure, 

show your hearts hardier than the fenced land 
breeds, 

sons of the sea’s waves ; and all ears that 
heard 

rang with that fiery cry, that the fine air 

thereat was fired and kindled—no glad song 

for folks to hear that wist how dire a god 

begat this peril to them, what strong race 

fathered the sea-born ae 
death. 


Ah what avails th 
ah what the for 
What every virtu 
Rose Aylmer, a 
Rose Aylmer, wh 
may weep, but 
a night of memor! 
Τ consecrate to 


LANDUW. 


ἤδη κτυποῖεν ἐν βαρυγδούπῳ φθορᾷ. 
τοσοῦτο μὲν βοῶσι, διὰ βοὴν δ᾽ ἔτι 
/ ‘\ , φ 5 
μέσην τε καὶ λήγουσαν εἷς τις ὄρθιον 
μὴ διὰ ας ΄ , ΄, 
ἔρρηξ᾽ ἀνὴρ φώνημα σάλπιγγος δίκην" 
» 5 > 4 > om” 9 Ὁ > ΄ 
ἴτ, ἐκπεράνατ᾽ ἔργον" οὐχ ἕδρας ἀκμή" 
ὩΣ] ‘ 5 a ΄ Ν 
it, ἐχθρὸν ἐξαμᾶτε πρόρρζον δορὶ 
ta = 2 9 Ν » 
μνησθέντες οἷον ἐξ οἵου πατρὸς γένος 
πεφύκατ᾽, οὐ χερσαῖον ἐκ τειχισμάτων, 
ἀλλ᾽ εὐγενὲς βλάστημα ποντίας ἁλός: 
κλύων δὲ πᾶς τις θουρίαν τἀνδρὸς βοὴν 
ἔφρισσε, λεπτὸν αἰθέρ᾽ ὡς ἠχεῖ δία, 
ὀξύτονος οὐκ εὔφθογγος" οὐ γὰρ εὖ λέγει: 
Ν Ν > ε re , Ν 
“ δεινὸς γὰρ ἣν ὃ τόνδε κίνδυνον τεκὼν 
Ν ΄ Ν Ἃ 5 τ X 
θεὸς, γένος δὲ δεινὸν ἐξ οὗπερ γεγὼς 
a 


--- τῶν 





NOTES. 


Κανθήλη.---ἰ should be glad to correct a note on 
this word which appeared in the November number 
of the C. k. My interpretation of κανθήλη was sug- 
gested by the word Avxveidos, which immediately 
preceded it, and which I took to be a mistake for 
λυχνειτίδος, supposing the reference to be to the 
‘lychnitis’ plant, whose leaves were used for lamp- 
wicks. Mr. W. R. Paton, on the other hand, sug- 
gests that Avxveidos stands, not for Avxverridos, but 
for Avxvides, and calls my attention to Pollux x. 41, 
where the Avxvis plant is mentioned as being used for 
stuffing cushions. This suggestion of Mr. Paton’s is 
undoubtedly correct ; it suits the context very much 
better than my own, 

Further, καλαμανθήλη, which follows κανθήλη in 
the Inscriptions is not a kind of reed, but the downy 
jlower (av@ndn) of the reed used, like the λυχνίς, for 
stuffing. 

Evidently therefore κανθήλη, like the words which 
precede and follow it, must denote some substance 
used for stuffing; and, unless it can be shown that 


any part of the rush was used for this purpose, my 
interpretation of κανθήλη falls to the ground. I now 
believe that either (1) it stands, as Mr. Paton sug- 
gests, for ἀκανθανθήλη, i.e. ‘thistle-down,’—the 
middle syllable being dropped for euphonic reasons, 
and the initial ἀ- perhaps by an engraver’s error ; or 
(2) it is a mere clerical error for ἀνθήλη, the κ- being 
accidentally introduced from the word καλαμανθήλη 
which follows. The latter explanation seems to me 
the more probable of the two. I have to thank Mr. 
Paton for his correction. 
W. Lorine. 


* * 
% 


Mr. MARINDIN ON ΚΌΡΗ. 4j. 651 (see Class. Rev. 
iv. p. 397).—We all know how a swordblade or 
other steel tool is made hard, by being heated red 
hot and suddenly cooled by plunging into cold water, 
oil, mercury, ete. It is now brittle and shows a very 
fine grain if fractured: in this state it is useless. It 
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is therefore subjected to a second process, variously 
described as ‘ softening’ or ‘annealing’ or ‘ temper- 
ing’; though ‘tempering’ more strictly includes 
both processes. To anneal is explained by Dr. 
Murray (Zag. Dict.) as ‘ to toughen anything, made 
brittle from the action of fire, by exposure to contin- 
uous and slowly diminished heat or by other equi- 
valent process.’ ‘The annealing’ (says the writer on 
Tron in the Encyclopaedia Britannica) * may be per- 
formed by allowing the fluid in which the article is 
slowly heated up to cool down again spontaneously 
when the requisite temperature is attained.’ 

It is this second process which is described by 
Sophocles in the line βαφῇ σίδηρος ὡς ἐθηλύνθην 
στόμα. The former state of brittleness, resulting 
from the first or hardening process, has been indicated 
by the adjective περισκελεῖς, ‘overhardened,’ ‘un- 
tempered’: ep. Antig. 474. But now, Ajax says, 
I, who was so wondrous firm before, have had the edge 
(στόμα) of my purpose (not dulled or blunted, but) 
made soft or flexible (susceptible to pity), as iron by 
dipping. 

If Sophocles had intended βαφῇ σίδηρος ὡς to go 
with ἐκαρτέρουν, to say nothing of the construction 
καρτερεῖν βαφῇ, he would not have put it between 
ἐκαρτέρουν and ἐθηλύνθην, where its position is gram- 
matically ambiguous, and where.the metre makes it all 
but impossible to disconnect it from ἐθηλύνθην. 

Mr. Marindin contends that it cannot be proved 
that the ancients made use of oz for the tempering 
of steel. The point is immaterial. What is material 
in the explanation which he combats is, that the 
swordblade undergoes two immersions (whether in 
oil or water), and that Sophocles speaks here of the 
second ; as follows, without need of explanation, 
from the use of περισκελεῖς two lines before. 

R. WHITELAW. 
* * 
* 


Tuuc. ii. 11. πολλάκις τὸ ἔλασσον πλῆθος δεδιὸς 
ἄμεινον ἠμύνατο τοὺς πλέονας διὰ τὸ καταφρονοῦντας 
ἀπαρασκεύους γενέσθαι. Mr. E. C. Marchant con- 
jectures, for δεδιὸς ἄμεινον, δέος διωσάμενον (Classical 
Review iv. 48la.): I venture to object. First, I 
consider him extremely hard on the received text. 
He objects that the time for δέος is before a fight, 
therefore δεδιὸς ἠμύνατο is absurd. In a sense no 
doubt it is—to what exact extent I will not say, for 
we all differ in our attitude to these points, just as we 
all took different views when Mr. Housman challenged 
palleat intus. But Thucydides goes on to connect 
deds and παρασκευή and says that the plan must be 
bold but as for the execution χρὴ δεδιότας παρεσ- 
κευάσθαι. It seems to me not absurd in such a 
context to say δεδιὸς ἠμύνατο, ‘though inferior in 
numbers, his precautions gave him the victory.’ If 
I may be personal, I will confess that I have always 
regarded the vulgate of this passage as an excellent 
example of Thucydides’ curious but complete lucidity. 
Secondly, I think the emendation—though most in- 
genious—destroys the sense. The context is an 
advice to caution: ‘we Peloponnesians are more 
“numerous but we must be apprehensive and prepare. 
In war the unexpected happens: small forces, by this 
apprehensiveness, often rout the great battalions 
when they are careless, and so the Athenians (it is 
tacitly argued) may rout us.’ You cannot here omit 
δεδιὸς ἄμεινον without spoiling the sense: at least, 
pace Mr. Rutherford, you cannot in Thucydides, 
though you might possibly in English. And to insert 
δέος διωσάμενον, ‘they won by casting off their caution,’ 
is to upset the whole drift. Archidamus actually goes 
on to say that the Athenians were ἄριστα παρεσ- 
κευασμένοι. F. HAVERFIELD. 


Tracic Tripracus.—In a review of Mr. C. H. 
Russell’s Verse Translations (Classical Review iv. 
479), ‘E.D.S.’ objects to an iambic beginning ἢ μοῖρα 
τάδ᾽ ἐπάτησεν. The monosyllable in the second syllable 
is, he says, unallowable. It is rash to differ from 
‘E.D.S.’ on verse matters but I will dare. The rule 
for both dactyls and tribrachs is, I believe, this :— 
‘ the foot, if broken, must be broken after the second 
syllable : it may also be broken after the first.” For 
teaching boys it may be conyenient to forbid the 
double break, just as it is convenient to forbid a 
tribrach which exactly occupies one word, but the 
double break is most certainly used. It is of course 
commonest, as all dactyls and tribrachs are, in the 
later plays of Sophocles and Euripides, and in them 
in rapid dialogue, ὁ.6. in conversational passages. 
There are not seldom two or three monosyllables 
together, but a single monosyllable seems also legi- 
timate. 

I. Instances where the monosyllable and the next 
word are metrically one :— 

Soph. 0.C. 26 ἀλλ᾽ ὅστις ὃ τόπος ἦ μάθω μολοῦσά 
ποι; [where Jebb gives the rule as [ have given it]. 

O.T. 537 ἰδών τιν᾽ ἐν ἐμοὶ ταῦτ᾽ ἐβουλεύσω ποεῖν; [I 
do not understand why Jebb alters this to ἔν μοι: 
τιν᾽ is enclitic, so that ἰδών Tw’ exactly resembles the 
rhythms which he quotes as possible, τρυχηρά Eur. 
Tro. 496, ἐλθόντα Phoen. 511]. 


Eur. Hee. 15 πολὺν δὲ σὺν ἐμοὶ χρυσὸν ἐκπέμπει 
λάθρα. 
345 θάρσει: mepevyas τὸν ἐμὸν ἱκέσιον Δία. 
So Bacch. 1115, 1137, 1240, H. F. 534, Lph. Taur. 
532 and many more cases. 
II. Instances where the monosyllable is metrically 
isolated :-— 
Soph. Phil. 1029 kad viv τί μ᾽ ἄγετε ; τί μ᾽ ἀπάγεσθε ; 
τοῦ χάριν ; 
Eur. Bacch. 1304 Πενθεῖ δὲ τί μέρος κ.τ.λ. 
Iph. Taur. 556 οὐκ ἔστι: παῖς νιν ὃν ἔτεκε K.T.X. 
728 ξένοις πάρεισιν: ἃ δ᾽ ἐπὶ τοῖσδε 
βούλομαι. 
and so.dactyls :-— 


ΤΙ. F. 548 κόσμος δέ πέπλων τίς ὕδε veprepos ; 

Bucch. 1269 7d δὲ πτοηθὲν τόδ᾽ ἔτι...5ο 1273, 1281. 

It is curious that in some of the instances referred 
to under I. a rigid application of the rule that 
certain monosyllables belong metrically to the pre- 
ceding or following word gives us tribrachs and 
dactyls broken only after the first syllable :— 

Η. F. 534 διολλύμεσθα: σὺ δὲ, γέρον, ξύγγνωθί μοι. 

Iph. Taur. 5383 ὦ πότνι᾽, ὡς εὖ' τί γὰρ 6 Λαέρτου 
γόνος; 

I have quoted these instances because in Sidgwick 
and Morice’s Introduction to Greek Verse, the book 
which I have always used for verse-teaching, the 
account is not quite satisfactory. The rule is given 
clearly enough, but the instances (pp. 7, 8) are 
partly of the kind which I have put under head I. 
and are therefore not conclusive. One of the in- 
stances, by the way, is not to be found in the ‘Indices,’ 
though it is quoted by Prof. Jebb. 

F. HAVERFIELD. 
id 


THE Lavin Aorist SupsuUNCTIVE.—Mr. Sonnen- 
schein in the November number of the Classical 
Review fairly criticizes a weak point in my argument, 
viz. the use in Dependent Questions. I carefully 
confined myself to a brief statement of my own view 
on this point, not wishing to discuss the general 
question of ‘Sequence of Tenses.” But Mr. Sonnen- 
schein’s remarks—from which 1 do not practically 

F 2 
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dissent—do not seem to me really to affect my con- 
tention that in dependent questions fwerim is an 
aorist and the rule of sequence does not apply. I 
take Mr. Sonnenschein’s remarks in order. ἷ 

(1) My suggestion that nescio quid faceret might be 
possible Latin went too far. I meant to suggest 
that, judging from analogy, such a construction was 
logically admissible, and I quoted an instance which 
shows no essential difference between esset and 
Suertt :— 

Hannibalen elusum, ut ubi dux ubi exercitus esset, 
cum quo castra collata habuerit, ignoraret, Liv. 27. 
47. Cf. Scin quid ego te volebam? Ter. Hun. 338 ; 
Non dici potest quam cupida eram hue redeundi,? 
Ter. Hec. 91. 

If erwm can be used, essem seems logically admis- 
sible. 

There are two alternatives in reviewing the sentence 
nescio quidnam causae fuerit cur nullas ad me litteras 
dares :— 

(a) Fuerit is a primary tense, depending on the 
primary zescio: but the primary force of the tense 
and its logical connexion with the preceding present 
cannot be rendered in translation nor described in 
words. Secondary tenses follow it. 

(ὁ) Fuerit is an aorist : the imperfect (esset) is 
excluded by usage, but not on account of its second- 
ary character. 

The second alternative seems to me the less difficult. 
There is clearly a distinction between constructions 
which have a vital force and principle underlying 
them, and those which are merely a habit of the 
language. In the latter case the grammarian has 
simply to record the use without finding a scientific 
reason to account for it. 

But perhaps we may partly account for the exclusion 
of esset. The subjunctive (present and imperfect) 
frequently has to do double duty in dependent ques- 
tions, often with a deliberative, sometimes with a 
potential meaning. The sentences nescit quid agat, 
nesciebat quid ageret contain an unavoidable ambig- 
uity. So also nescio quid ageret might mean ‘I know 
not what he was to do,’ but here the ambiguity can 
be avoided by writing nescio quid egerit. 

Thus Terence wrote scin quid volebam and, if con- 
fined to the use of the subjunctive, would have 
written sein quid voluerim possibly because scin quid 
vellem would probably mean ‘Do you know what I 
should like?’ Cf. Ter. Andr. 258, Quod si ego 
rescivissem id prius, quid facerem, siquis me roget ; 
aliquid facerem, ut hoc ne facerem. Here quid 
facerem if fully subordinated would become quid 
Sacturus fuerim. 

I offer this suggestion for what it is worth, by no 
means thinking it a full and satisfactory explanation 
of the fact that the imperfect is excluded in such 
cases. 

(2) Forsitan et pingues hortos quae cura colendi 
ornaret, canerem, Georg. iv. 118. Mr. Sonnenschein 
himself seems to point out that this imperfect is a 
matter of usage rather than of principle. The Latins, 
here as elsewhere, prefer the less direct expression, 
the more remote point of view. But there seems to 
be no necessary connexion between the tenses any 
more than in the final imperfect which usually 
follows a primary perfect. 

(8) My paper was intended merely to support and 





1 Wagner, forcing the order of the words with 
most un-Terentian harshness, explains quam cupida 
eram as explanatory, non dici potest as parenthetical. 
But the indicative in dependent questions cannot 
everywhere be explained away, and in any case there 
is a logical dependence. 


apply Roby’s statement that the perfect subjunctive 
corresponds to the perfect indicative, both aorist and 
perfect proper (§ 1507). The recognition of this 
aorist, so far from weakening the rule of sequence, 
removes an objection to that rule, since fwerim con- 
stantly occurs in connexion with secondary tenses. «| 

It may however be pointed out that Mr. Sonnen- 
schein, by regularly including the final imperfect 
following a primary perfect, surrenders the principle 
of the rule of sequence. Kennedy treats this con- 
struction apart, and it seems to be explicable by an 
ellipse :—Paulo longius oratio provecta est...... ut 
cognosceretis, Cic. pro @. Rosc. 11, ‘I have made 
rather a long speech : now J did this in order that you 
might learn.’ 


F. A. KirnKPATRICK. 
* * 
ΕἸ 


In reference to Mr. Kirkpatrick’s avowal that he 
lives ‘ out of the reach of a library,’ and the fact that 
he evidently is acquainted with the grammars only of 
British scholars, it may be worth while to state that 
the battle Mr. Kirkpatrick is fighting for the recog- 
nition of the Latin Aorist Subjunctive was won long 
ago in America. 

Permit me to quote two of his statements. 

(1) ‘A schoolboy or undergraduate ..... has been 
taught that Latin has no aorist subjunctive....This 
is taught especially with regard to result-clauses.’ p. 
342. Let us now read Gildersleeve ὃ 513 and R. 1: 
‘In Sentences of Result, the Present Subjunctive is 
used after past tenses to denote the continuance into 
the present, the Perfect Subjunctive to imply final 
result. This Perfect Subjunctive may represent 
either the Pure Perfect or the Aorist, the latter 
especially with the negative : the action happened 
once for all or not at all.—Authors vary much in the 
use of this aorist. Cicero uses it very rarely ; some 
abuse it.’ 

(2) ‘But perhaps the strongest evidence is the 
construction used wheu a result-clause contains a 
conditional sentence :—wt facturus fuerit (Roby ὃ 
1521: Kennedy ἃ 196). It would be needless to 
mention this, but that school-boys are taught to 
write wt facturus fuisset.’ p. 344. Why are not 
English schoolboys taught the facts of the language ὃ 
An American schoolboy reads in Gildersleeve § 599, 
R. 5: ‘ When the apodosis of an Unreal Conditional 
is made to depend on a sentence which requires the 
Subjunctive, the Pluperfect is turned into the Peri- 
phrastie Perfect Subjunctive....The Periphrastic Plu- 
perfect Subjunctive occurs rarely, and then only in 
the Dependent Interrogative.’ (Cf. Mr. Kirkpatrick’s 
foot-note. ) 

Wixuis H. Bocock, 
University of Georgia. 
* 
* 


SparTIAN. Vit. Hadr. xi.—Septicio Claro..et 
Suetonio Tranquillo...quod apud Sabinam uxorem 
injussu ejus familiarius se tune egerant quam 
reverentia domus aulicae postulabat, successores 
dedit. 

If, in spite of the testimony borne by coins, 
inscriptions, and a letter preserved by Dositheus, we 
maintain with the historians that the relations between 
Hadrian and Sabina were seldom cordial, it is yet 
incredible that the Emperor ever ordered his wife to 
be insulted. May not injussw be a corruption of in 
visu ? Private acts of disrespect towards Sabina might 
pass unnoticed by her husband, but an insult shewn 
to her publicly as empress in Hadrian’s presence 
would naturally be resented and punished. 

K. N. BENNETT. 
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Res = iuatia.—Bp. Wordsworth, in Studia Biblica 
i. 143, uses the Corbey version of S. James ν. 2 (res 
vestrac tiniaverunt for τὰ ἱμάτια σητόβρωτα γέγονεν) 
as an evidence that the epistle was originally written 
in Aramaic. ‘The confusion of ‘things’ and 
‘garments,’ which is impossible in Greek, points 
most probably to the double sense of Syriac and 
Chaldee mdn.” Is it not rather an evidence that ves 
was used colloquially in later Latin, as, I believe, 
‘things’ is now used in school-girl English for 
‘clothes’? Compare Rufinus’ version of Euseb. 
H, HE. ii. 23, quoted in Heinichen’s note: (a fuller) 
λαβὼν τὸ ξύλον ἐν ᾧ ἀπεπίεζε τὰ ἱμάτια, fullo arrepto 
7ιιδέο in quo res exprimere solent. J.B 
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THE Upricut Strong AT KILMALKEDAR.—On one 
side of the upright stone at Kilmalkedar (in County 
Kerry, Ireland), which is such a stone as is called in 
Brittany a menhir (long stone), there is cut an orna- 
mental cross having a long shaft: along the other 
side there is engraved an alphabet, in Roman letters 
of the sixth or seventh century. In the midst of 
the alphabet are the letters DNI. These letters are 
much bigger than the others. Petrie and Stokes 
(Christian Inscriptions in the Trish Langwage, vol. 
il. pl. 5) take them to stand for DOMINE. I think 
they stand for Dominus Noster Jesus. 


J. Hoskyns-ABRAHALL. 





THE NEWLY-DISCOVERED 


Our readers will be interested in the 
following palaeographical details concerning 
this most important MS. It appears 
originally to have consisted of four rolls, 
of varying length. The first measures 
7ft. 2in., and contains eleven broad columns 
of writing ; the second 5ft. 5in., containing 
thirteen narrower columns; the third 3ft., 
with six broad columns, of which one is 
seriously mutilated; the fourth may 
originally have measured 3ft., but now 
exists only in several defaced and illegible 
fragments, which represent the last six 
columns of the work. The text is written 
in four hands. The first twelve columns 
are written in a minute semi-cursive hand, in 
which a large number of abbreviations are 
used for the more common syllables, such as 
καὶ and οὖν and the article and chief pre- 
positions. The next seven and ἃ half 
columns are in uncials of a fair size, but 
with habitual misspellings and mistakes 
which suggest that the writer was a slave 
employed by the writer of the first hand, 
who has corrected some of his errors. Then 
follow four columns in a straggling semi- 
uncial, in which are written also the muti- 
lated six columns which conclude the work. 
Finally columns 25 to 30 are in a hand 
closely resembling the first, but with some 
distinct divergences. 


Some passages in the ᾿Αθηναίων Πολιτεία 
are already known to scholars from quoia- 
tions in ancient writers and from the 
celebrated Berlin fragments, notably that 
which contains the mention of the pre- 
viously unknown episode of Damasias. 
Those critics (and they are many) who 
have conjectured at large on the strength of 
these incomplete sentences may be led to 
reflect on the fallibility of the human 


TREATISE OF ARISTOTLE. 


imagination when they compare the frag- 
ments with the complete text. It may be 
not unedifying to recall first the restorations 
attempted by some distinguished scholars, 
which are collected by Diels in an article in 
the Abhandlungen der k. Akademie zu Berlin, 
1885, pp. 42-57. The first is by Blass, who 
first discovered the fragments :— 
. Ἐρυ]έ[{|α[ν] ἄρχοντα 8... . [πό]λιν 
«ματος διὰ ταύτην Evd{A] .. ie 
ἀἸποικίαν. μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα διὰ τοῖν [δυοῖν ἐθνοῖν] 
Δαμασίας αἱρεθεὶς ἄρχων, ἔτη δύο [προστὰς τῆς 
πόλ]εως ἐξηλά[σ]θη βίᾳ τῆς ἀρχῆς. ἐτά[χθη δ᾽] 
αὐτο[ῖς διὰ] τὸ στασιάζειν ἄρ[χ]οντας ἑλέσθαι 
[τέτταρ]ας μὲν εὐπατριδῶν, τρεῖς δ᾽ ἀποίκων. 
δύο [δὲ δημι]ουργῶν, καὶ οὗτοι τὸν μετὰ Δαμασίαν 
ἦρ[ ξαν evijavtov. ο[]ς καὶ δῆλον ὅτι μεγίστην 
ὕναμιν εἶχεν ὃ ἄρχων. φαίνονται γὰρ ἀεὶ 
στασιάζοντες [ταύτης ἕνεκα] τῆς ἀρχῆς. ὅλως 
δὲ διετέλουν τὰ πρόσ[θεν ποιοῦντες], οἱ μὲν ἀρχὴν 
καὶ πρόφασιν ἔχοντες τὴν [τῶν] χρεῶν ἀποκοπήν. 
συνεβεβήκει γὰρ αὐτοῖς (ἀπόροις) γε[νέσθαι] καὶ 
πένησιν. οἱ δὲ τῇ πολιτείᾳ δυσχεραίνοντες [διὰ 
τὸ] μεγάλην γ[εγ]ονέναι μεταβολήν. ἔνιοι δὲ 
διὰ [τὴν] πρὸς ἀλλήλους φιλονεικίαν. 
Bergk, who first identified the fragments 
as Aristotle’s, is somewhat bolder :— 

. ἄρχοντα δ ἡ Ἐπιμενίδου τὴν πόΪ]λιν 
[μιάσματος διὰ ταύτην ξυν[τυχίαν καθαρὰν 
ἐϊποί[ησ lav: μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα διὰ τοῖν [δυοῖν ἐθνοῖν] 
Δαμασίας αἱρεθεὶς ἄρχων ἔτη δύο [προστὰς τῆς 
πόλ]εως ἐξηλάθη βίᾳ τῆς ἀρχῆς. ε[ἴ]α[σαν δ᾽ 
ἀ[σ]τοίὶ διὰ] τὸ στασιάζειν ἄρχοντας ἑλέσθαι 
τέσσαρ]ας μὲν εὐπατριδῶν, τρεῖς δ᾽ ἀποίκων, δύο 
[δὲ δημι]ουργῶν: καὶ οὗτοι τὸν μετὰ Δαμασίαν 
npléav ἐνι]αυτόν. ... [ὃ δῆμ]ος. καὶ δῆλον ὅτι 
μεγίστην δύναμιν [εἶχεν δ] ἄρχων. φαίνονται 
γὰρ ἀεὶ στασιαζοντες [ταύτης ἕνεκα] τῆς ἀρχῆς: 
ὅλως δὲ διετέλουν τὰ πρὸ Σ᾿ όλωνος] ot’ μὲν 
ἀρχὴν καὶ πρόφασιν ἔχοντες τῆν [τῶν] χρεῶν 
ἀποκοπήν κ-.τ.λ. 

Landwehr’s restoration differs little from 
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that of Bergk, except in omitting all before 
μετά, and substituting τῶν [εὐπατριδῶν] for 
τοῖν [δυοῖν ἐθνοῖν]. and eral Eavro | for et Jal σαν]. 

Now for the text as it stands in the 
British Museum manuscript, which is as 
follows (beginning a few lines earlier, in 
order to show the connection) :— 

Σόλωνος δ᾽ ἀποδημήσαντος, ἔτι τῆς πόλεως 
τεταραγμένης, ἐπὶ μὲν ἔτη τέτταρα διῆγον |ἐΪν 
ἡσυχίᾳ: τῷ δὲ πέμπτῳ μετὰ τὴν Σόλωνος ἀρχὴν 
οὐκ ἐπέστησαν ἄρχοντα διὰ τὴν στάσιν, καὶ 
πάλιν ἔτει πέμπτῳ τὴν αὐτὴν αἰτίαν ἀρχαίαν 
(the text appears to be corrupt here) 
ἐποίησαν. μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα διὰ τῶν αὐτῶν χρόνων 
Δ[ζαμ]α[σίας αἱρε]θεὶς ἄρχων ἔτη δύο καὶ δύο 
μῆνας ἦρξεν, ἕως ἐξηλάσθη βίᾳ τῆς ἀρχῆς. εἶτ᾽ 
ἔδοξεν] αὐτοῖς διὰ τὸ στασιάζειν ἄρχοντας 
ἑλέσθαι δέκα, πέντε μὲν εὐπατριδῶν, τρεῖς δὲ 
ἀ[γρ]οίκων, δύο δὲ δημιουργῶν, καὶ οὗτοι τὸν 
μετὰ Δαμασίαν [ἢ Ιρξα[ν ἐνιαυτόν. ὥ στε] δῆλον 
ὅτι μεγίστην εἶχεν δύναμιν ὃ ἄρχων: φαίνονται 
γὰρ αἰεὶ στ[α]σιάζοντες περὶ ταύτης τῆς ἀρχῆς. 
ὅλως δὲ διετέλουν νοσοῦντες τὰ πρὸς ἑαυτούς, οἱ 
μὲν ἀρχὴν καὶ πρόφασιν ἔχοντες τὴν τῶν χρεῶν 
ἀποκοπήν, συνεβεβήκει γὰρ αὐτοῖς γεγονέναι 
πένησιν, ot δὲ τῇ πολιτείᾳ δυσχεραίνοντες διὰ τὸ 
μεγάλην γεγονέναι μεταβολήν, ἔνιοι δὲ δ᾽ ιὰ τὴν] 
πρὸς ἀλλήλους φιλονικίαν. 

Comment on the historical bearings of 
this passage may be reserved for another 
occasion ; but it may be noted (1) that this 
Damasias is not the archon of 639 B.c., but 
of 582 B.c.; (2) that his movement was an 
attempt to secure the tyranny for himself ; 
(3) that the board which replaced him con- 
sisted of ten members, not nine, and repre- 
sents no rising movement for the overthrow 
of the Evzarpida, but a temporary expedient 
of a rather reactionary character; (4) that 
the ingenious conjecture of Professor Case in 
the Classical Review, vol. 11. p. 241, which 
assigns the legislation of Solon to about the 
year 570 B.c., subsequently to the episode of 
Damasias, finds no countenance from 
Aristotle. 


While the ᾿Αθηναίων Πολιτεία is no doubt 
by far the most interesting to scholars of the 
papyri that have yet come to light, it is 
satisfactory to know that several other 
classical MSS. have recently been discovered 
in Egypt and are being now prepared for 
publication, M. Revillout has announced 
the acquisition by the Bibliotheque Nationale 
of an almost complete MS. of the speech of 
Hyperides against Athenogenes, an edition 
of which is promised shortly ; Professors 
Sayce and Mahaffy are at work upon the 
fragments of Plato’s Phaedo and Euripides’ 
Antiope discovered by Mr. Flinders Petrie ; 


and in addition to these the British Museum 
has some other discoveries in store, two of 
which are of works (or portions of works) 
hitherto unknown. The following is a list 
of these acquisitions, which may be expected 
to appear before very long: (1) six or seven 
short poems by the iambographer Herodas, 
the date and nature of whose work have 
hitherto been extremely obscure ; (2) the end 
of a speech which is believed to be that of 
Hyperides against Philippides; (3) half of 
the third epistle of Demosthenes ; (4) the 
greater part of Isocrates Περὶ Εἰρήνης ; (5) 
portions of Homer’s χω, Books III. and 
IV. 

The following particulars are taken from 
the Times of Jan. 19th, 1891 :— 


The British Museum acquired not very long ago 
a collection of papyrus rolls from a source in Egypt 
which, for obvious reasons, it is not expedient to 
specify too particularly. Nothing was known of the 
contents of these rolls when they were acquired, and 
it was not until they came to be examined closely by 
the experts of the Museum that it was found that 
three of them contained the text, hitherto unknown 
except in detached fragments, of the treatise on the 
Constitution of Athens, ascribed to Aristotle by the 
universal testimony of antiquity. This treatise is 
supposed to have been the first and most important 
section of that collection of Constitutions which 
Avistotle was believed by ancient writers to have made. 
It istrue the German scholar Valentine Rose, one of the 
principal authorities on the Aristotelian canon, holds 
that it belongs to that class of Aristotelian writings 
which werercomposed, not by Aristotle himself, but 
by obscurer members of the Peripatetic school ; but 
the opinion of Rose, though of great authority, has 
not been generally accepted on this point by other 
scholars, German and English. The general collec- 
tion was referred to as Aristotle’s by Timaeus, who 
flourished about the middle of the third century B.c., 
or only two generations after the philosopher's death ; 
but as the reference of Timaeus is not textual and 
comes to us only at second-hand through Polybius, 
it is impossible to be certain that the treatise we now 
haveis the one mentioned by Timaeus. ‘On the 
other hand, the Athenian section is quoted by 
Plutarch in the first century of the Christian era ; 
it was largely used by Pollux in the second ; its name 
occurs in a catalogue of a library in the third ; in the 
fourth it is repeatedly cited by Harpocration ; in the 
sixth we know, on the evidence of Photius, that it 
was used by the rhetorician Sopater, though Photius 
himself, three centuries afterwards, appears only to 
have known it by quotations from earlier writers, 
so that it probably disappeared altogether some time 
between the sixth and ninth centuries of ourera. It 
has now been recovered very nearly in a complete 
form, though the opening is missing and the con- 
cluding chapters are sadly mutilated. It may he 
read by those who are learned in Greek palaeography 
on the original papyrus in the British Museum ; 
facsimiles will shortly be at the disposal of the 
learned world ; and the text itself has been printed 
by order of the Trustees of the British Museum, 
and will in a few days be published on the same 
authority, together with a scholarly Introduction and 
copious illustrative Notes from the pen of Mr. F. 
G. Kenyon, an Assistant in the Department of 
Manuscripts. 
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The known or presumed fragments of the ancient 
treatise on the Athenian Constitution ascribed to 
Aristotle are ninety-one in number. In fifty-eight 
of these the work is referred to by name, and of 
these fifty-eight, fifty-five occur with appropriate con- 
text in the text of the papyrus now in the British 
Museum. Of the remaining three fragments in 
which the work is cited by name, one belongs to the 
beginning of the book, which is wanting in the 
manuscript ; one belongs to the latter portion of it, 
which is imperfect; one alone differs distinctly 
from a passage on the same subject occurring in the 
text. Of the thirty-three fragments in which the 
work is not named, twenty-three occur in the papyrus 
manuscript; the remainder, if they belong to the 
work in question, may for the most part be referred 
to the lost or mutilated portions of it. The net 
result is that of the ninety-one fragments attributed 
with more or less probability to the treatise on the 
Athenian Constitution, eighty-five or eighty-six of 
which are probably genuine references to it, no less 
than seventy-eight are found in the manuscript 
in its present condition ; and all the rest with two 
possible exceptions, are satisfactorily accounted for. 
But the internal evidence does not even stop here. 
There are two scraps of papyrus at Berlin containing 
fragments of passages which have been referred by 
German scholars, not without hesitation and dispute, 
to the treatise in question. These passages are both 
found in the British Museum papyrus. 

Papyrus rolls are formed by laying the strips of 
material obtained from the plant transversely, one 
across the other, so that on one side of ‘the sheet 
the fibres run horizontally and on the other perpen- 
dicularly. The side used first is that on which the 
fibres run horizontally, and thereby offer less impedi- 
ment to the writer’s pen than those which run per- 
pendicnlarly ; this side is known as the recfo, in 
accordance with ordinary palaeographical usage. 
The recto of the British Museum papyrus is occupied 
with the receipts and expenditure of the bailiff of a 
private estate in Egypt, dated month by month, in 
the eleventh year of Vespasian. The text of 
Aristotle’s treatise has been subsequently written on 
on the verso in four distinct hands, but some of the 
most remarkable forms of letters and abbreviations 
which occur in the Aristotle are found also in the 
accounts. It is accordingly an irresistible inference 
that the writings which occupy the two sides of the 
papyrus belong approximately to the same period, 
the earlier limit of which is fixed as the eleventh 
year of Vespasian, while the later is probably not 
far from the date at which the accounts inscribed on 
the recto ceased to have an intrinsic value, some- 
where about the end of the first century of our era. 

The treatise on the Constitution of Athens, it may 
be as well to remember, was only one out of 158 
such descriptions which were drawn up by Aristotle, 
or under his directions, containing accounts of the 
institutions of that number of different States—most 
of them Greek, but not all, for we know that the 
Brahmins of India and the Carthaginians were in- 
cluded in the list. The whole was no doubt intended 
as a preparation for, and also as an illustration of, the 
philosophical theories propounded in the Politics ; 
and it is a striking example of the thorough and 
painstaking method of Aristotle. No doubt in the 
case of many of these 158 States all that was known 
of their constitution could be summarized in a few 
paragraphs ; and it is natural to assume that the 
history of Athens was on a fuller scale than was 
possible in most of the other sections of the work. 
Even this, however, is far from being diffuse, and the 
treatise, in the shape in which it has been edited for 


publication, occupies only 63 chapters of about the 
size to which we are accustomed in the editions of 
Thucydides or of Plutarch. Of these, 41 contain a 
chronological sketch of the development of the 
Athenian Constitution, while the remainder are 
occupied with an account of the official duties of 
the various magistrates and public bodies existing in 
the author’s own time. The latter section (the end 
of which is seriously mutilated) is the least inter- 
esting, both from its own nature and from the fact 
that it was freely used by the lexicographers of later 
days, so that mnch of its contents is known already ; 
but the earlier portion of the work throws some 
interesting light on certain dark places of Athenian 
history, and forms a most valuable authority for the 
period with which it deals. It adds indeed little to 
the picturesque side of the history of Greece. The 
Persian and Peloponnesian wars are only mentioned 
for the effect which these great disturbances had on 
the Athenian Constitution ; and of the intellectual 
splendour of Athens we hear, as will readily be believed 
by those who are acquainted with Aristotle, simply 
nothing. Some verses of the poet-statesman Solon, 
and a characteristic story of the part played by 
Themistocles in the overthrow of the Areopagus (a 
part unnoticed by any other ancient author, except an 
obscure scholiast, whose statement has naturally been 
ignored by modern writers)—these are almost the 
only incidents which relieve the business-like record 
of how Constitution replaced Constitution and 
magistrate succeeded to magistrate. But the more 
prosaic and pedestrian historian will welcome the 
evidence of so competent and impartial a witness as 
Aristotle, and the narratives of at any rate the earlier 
portion of the career of Atbens will have to be 
considerably rewritten in respect of many of their 
details. 

The beginning of the work is, unfortunately, lost, 
and apparently was never included in the manuscript 
from which the present text is derived; and the 
editors report the early columns of the manuscript in 
its present condition to be seriously mutilated and 
difficult of decipherment. The story opens shortly 
after the conspiracy of Cylon (which is here assigned 
to about the year 632 B.c.), with a mention of the 
purification of the city after the sacrilege wrought on 
that occasion by the treacherous slaughter of the 
captive insurgents. The author next describes briefly 
the state of the Constitution of that date (which 
throws some incidental light on the obscure period of 
the Kings), and the lamentable social and economical 
condition of Attica ; and he then passes on to speak 
of the reforms of Draco. Here comes the first 
marked divergence from the received tradition. We 
have been accustomed to look on Draco as merely a 
criminal legislator, the first law-giver, indeed, of 
Athens, but of no special political importance. It 
appears, however, from Aristotle that he was far more 
than this, and that some of the reforms of Solon were 
anticipated by his predecessors. But the measures of 
Draco did not go far enough, and they failed espe- 


‘cially in this point, that they did not touch the 


economical distress, in which the root of the evil 
lay. Hence they had little effect in allaying dis- 
content, and in a quarter of a century Solon was 
called on to undertake a far more drastic measure of 
reform. This is an interesting section of Aristotle’s 
treatise, not so much for the additional details which 
it supplies concerning the Solonian Constitution as 
from the rather extensive quotations which are made 
from the poetry in which Solon defended and ex- 
plained his political position. Some of these quota- 
tions are already known to us from other sources, and 
some are new; but all help to give a striking in- 
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dividuality to the great lawgiver and illustrate his 
upright and statesmanlike character. At the same 
time Aristotle brings out more clearly than the 
previously-know histories the fact that Solon’s re- 
forms were never really accepted as a working Con- 
stitution at Athens. They were the basis of subsequent 
developments and they established -the main principle 
of the democracy, so that he was rightly regarded in 
later ages as the founder of popular government ; but 
at the time, as perhaps was to be expected from 
changes so sweeping, they led tobitter party struggles, 
varied by attempts to establish a despotism, until 
the success of Pisistratus suspended all democratic 
developments for half a century. Of this period 
Aristotle has little that is new to tell us, though he 
confirms the favourable judgment of the other 
authorities on the government of Pisistratus. With 
the expulsion of the sons of the tyrant a new era of 
constitutional progress opens, and the details of 
political change are followed by Aristotle with some 
minuteness. It is impossible to indicate here all the 
points in which he enlarges, or corrects the received 
tradition ; and it must suffice to say that his brief 
narrative does much to give precision to our know- 
ledge of the half-century which begins with the 
reforms of Clisthenes and ends with the ascendency 
of Pericles. Many new constitutional details are 
given, and dates are assigned to events of which we 
have hitherto merely known the bare occurrence. The 
most strikingly novel fact is the participation of 
Themistocles (from purely selfish motives) in the 
overthrow of the supremacy of the Areopagus. 

It appears that the final attack on the ancient 
council was designed and led by Ephialtes, and that 
it was delivered in the year 462 B.c. In this enter- 
prise Ephialtes had a strange ally from among the 
members of the Areopagus itself, in no less a person 
than Themistocles. This somewhat tortuous politician 
was at the time under apprehension of a-.charge of 
Medism, which was being investigated by the Areo- 
pagus ; and his share in the attack which was now 
being made on that body consisted principally in 
hastening the course of events. Having first warned 
Ephialtes that the Areopagus was about to arrest him, 


Themistocles proceeded to the Areopagus, and there 
denounced Ephialtes as being engaged in a conspiracy 
against the State, and offered to conduct a party to 
the house where the conspirators were assembled. On 
arriving at the house of Ephialtes he managed that 
he should be seen talking with the members of the 
council who accompanied him. Ephialtes, thinking 
no doubt that the warning of Themistocles was being 
fulfilled, escaped and took refuge at the altar ; but, 
realizing that his only chance of safety lay in taking 
the bull by the horns, he hurried to the Council of 
Five Hundred, and made a violent attack on the 
Areopagus, presumably proposing to strip it at once 
of its peculiar powers. In this he was seconded by 
the versatile Themistocles, who no doubt was able to 
furnish some plausible explanation of his conduct. 
The matter was carried from the council to the 
Ecclesia, and the attack was there completely suc- 
cessful. The Areopagus was deprived of all the 
vights which made it the general guardian of the 
State, and its functions were distributed between the 
Five Hundred, the Ecclesia, and the law courts. 

With the rise of Pericles the interest of the work 
declines. Aristotle, while respecting his character 
and abilities, saw too clearly that it was Pericles who 
introduced the methods of popular government which 
were afterwards abused by the demagogues, to hold 
the high opinion of him which is expressed by 
Thucydides. He considers the decline of Athens to 
have begun in his time, and to have become rapid as 
soon as his guiding hand was removed. Mob orators, 
who won the ear of the public by promising anything 
which seemed likely to catch the popular taste, 
hurried Athens down the hill which ended in the 
disaster of Aegospotami. In all this there was little 
for a constitutional historian to study, though much 
from which a practical politician might take warning. 
Two episodes of constitutional interest however 
remained — the short-lived oligarchy of the Four 
Hundred in 411 B.c., and the rule of the Thirty after 
the surrender of Athens to Lysander. ‘These are 
described in some detail ; and with the restoration of 
the democracy in 493 B.c. Aristotle closes his history 
of the constitutional development of Athens. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


In his ‘ Notes on Roman Britain’ contained in the 
Antiquary for Jan. 1891, Mr. Haverfield, after some 
remarks on the general literature of the subject, 
deals with the south-western counties, Kent, North 
Wales, Chester, the Roman Wall and Scotland. 

Silchester.\—The following are the most impor- 
tant results of the excavations begun in February 
1890, and continued through the year, by Messrs. 
G. E. Fox, F.S.A., and W. H. St. John Hope. 

An insula to the north of the forum was investi- 
gated, and its extent ascertained. The city gates 
on the north and south were worked out, and that on 
the west excavated. The remains of a large house 
near the south gate were explored, with the result of 
bringing to light several mosaic floors in good con- 
dition. These have been covered up again. An 
insula to the south of the highway was excavated. 
The trenching of the area north of the highway and 


1 Times, Jan. 1, 1891. 
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between it and the houses showed that the ground 
between and south of the houses was free from build- 
ings, and used for gardens, etc. Numerous iron 
objects, including some tools of excellent workman- 
ship and a bronze scale-beam, were found in refuse- 
pits. A well was also discovered. In excavating 
the basilica the foundations of two temples were 
discovered. 

The excavations show that the houses were of the 
Celtic or Gallic type, like those in Gloucestershire, 
with rooms opening upon a covered corridor, and 
elaborate heating arrangements. 

Some of the results of the excavation have recently 
been on view at the rooms of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, Burlington House. 


Chester.2-—Mr. J. P. Earwaker writes on Roman 
Inscriptions found here, inclosing an account of 
seven sepulchral inscriptions by F, Haverfield. 


2 Athenaeum, Dec. 13, 1890. 
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ITALY.! 


Bologna.—(a) Italian sepulchres discovered in the 
military arsenal, The remains contained in these 
tombs (which are twenty in number) are mostly frag- 
mentary; the most important were found in the 
fourth, including a skyphos, bronze ornaments, 
fibulae, and a piece of aes rude. ; 

(6) Another sepulchre was discovered on the north 
side of the town, containing numerous fibulae and 
other bronze ornaments. 

(c) Roman tombs, found immediately above the 
last-named, eight in number, containing skeletons 
with their heads to the east, three terra-cotta lamps, 
one inscribed VIBIANI and another FAOR, anda 
few bronze coins, from Tiberius to Constantine the 
Great. 

These excavations were begun in 1888, and again 
taken up April—August 1890, with the result of un- 
earthing nine more Italian sepulchres outside the 
gate of S. Isaia, containing skeletons, and vases and 
bronze ornaments ; also an Etruscan sepulchre on the 
hill of S. Michele in Bosco. This latter contained 
an interesting amphora, an imitation of the black- 
figure style, one side representing a combat of hoplites 
and horsemen ; the other 5148 15 wanting. Below this 
design is a band of animals. 

Liguria.—At Chieri, in restoring the Palazzo del 
Seminario in 1888, a small chamber of Roman date 
(1°12 x 1°16 m.) was brought to light, built of 
square blocks of stone. In each wall was a loculus 
(0°30 x 0°42 m.) one of which was unfortunately 
destroyed during the excavation. The others con- 
tained a painted vase, two lamps (one with a repre- 
sentation of a cock), eleven glass phialae, and a glass 
vase, an amphora, and a well-executed bone hair-pin. 

Lucania.—At Gerace Marina, on the site of the 
ancient Locri, have been discovered the remains of a 
fine Ionic temple, including the western end of the 
stylobate, and parts of the adjacent sides. The 
foundations were laid-on beds of chalk. The temple 
appears to have been hexastyle peripteral, with 
seventeen side-columns, the dimensions being about 
146 x 58 feet. Some fragments of the sculptures on 
the west pediment were found, viz. a rider on horse- 
back, the horse being lifted on its hindlegs by a 
human figure ending in a fish’s tail, who kneels 
beneath it, supporting its forelegs with his head. 
The columns resemble those of the Erechtheion, and 
the style of the sculptures points to the latter end of 
the fifth century. 

Beneath are visible the foundations of an older 
temple, slightly larger. Several Roman inscriptions 
have also been found at Gerace Marina. 

Rome.—In Reg. iv. was found a portion of a marble 
frieze, resembling that of the forum of Nerva, viz. a 
torso of a seated male figure with the right arm 
extended ; also two vases, and fragments of pottery, 
some stamped. In Reg. v. ten fictile lamps, one 
with a Medusa-head in relief, stamped L CAEC SAE, 
another with a head of Mercury, and BICAC, a 
third with the head of a bearded warrior, stamped 
LORENT. Also a terra-cotta female head of great 
‘excellence, probably an offering in the temple of 
Minerva Medica, and a female statue broken in pieces. 
Regg. vi. and vii. Marble fragments inscribed, also 
a marble head with pileus, and a fragment of a bas- 
relief of 386 A.D. with a Christian inscription. Reg. 
xiv. In the Via Salaria, numerous inscriptions, none 
of great interest. 

Umbria.-—At Terni has been discovered a fragment 
of an honorary inscription to Antoninus Pius ; at 
Arcevia a large tomb. 





1 Notiz. degli Scavi det Linc. Aug.—Sept. 1890. 


GREECE. 


Amyklae.—Excavations have been made here on 
the hill of the ayia κυριακή, about an hour’s journey 
south of Sparta. Fifteen fragments of terra-cotta 
plaques were discovered, with parts of an inscription 
᾿Απόλλωνος ἐν ᾿Αμυκλαίοι. Hence, as Leake had 
before surmised, this is the site of the temple of the 
Amyklaean Apollo. On the east and south sides of 
the hill is a circuit-wall of isodomous masonry, in 
the middle of which were unearthed foundations of a 
semi-circular building 9°80 m. in diameter, which pro- 
bably formed the basis of Apollo's throne. A few 
inscriptions were found, of little interest, also a few 
fragments of bronze and terra-cotta offerings, four 
bronze statuettes (three male and one female), figures 
of animals, ete. Among the terra-cottas were figures 
of women of the Mykenae type. Of vase-fragments, 
the majority were of the Mykenae and Geometric 
styles, with a few of later date, up to Roman 
times.? 

Athens.—Important discoveries have been made by 
Dr. Lolling relative:to the Hekatompedon. He 
found on the site two inscriptions, in fragments, 


one of which he succeeded in putting to- 
gether. This inscription, engraved in very fine 


characters, was given in facsimile in Athena for 
1890. It distinctly shows the existence of a Greek 
temple before the Persian invasion, called ᾿Εκατόμπε- 
δον, with οἰκήματα and ταμίαι. This was the ἱρόν 
mentioned by Herodotos. Lolling maintains that 
it remained standing by the side of the Parthenon, 
and contained an old cultus-statue of Athene.* 

Near the Tower of the Winds has been found a 
part of the Roman forum with propylaea. Dorpfeld 
considers that the ancient ἀγορά lay at the foot of 
the Theseion to the east. This was enlarged in an 
easterly direction, and a Roman market was after- 
wards added, with a gate of Athena Archegetis.* 

Attica. Excavations of tumuli have taken place 
in various parts of Attica, the chief results being 
yielded at Marathon, where the tumulus was proved 
to be that of the 192 warriors who fell in the battle 
against the Persians. It showed distinct evidence 
of a large number of bodies having been burnt 
together. 

At Vurva has been discovered a tumulus of very 
irregular shape, with no circuit-wall (plan given in 
Berl. Phil. Woch. for Nov. 29th). Seven graves 
were excavated, and one remarkable stelé, consisting . 
of four cylindrical stones placed one above the other. 
On the highest is the inscription. Various frag- 
ments of vases were found ; one large b.f. amphora 
with five bands of animals and sirens, and others of 
similar type.* 

Lykosura.—The plan of the temple has been 
finally settled, and is shown to have been altered in 
Roman times. 

Mykenae.—Inside the Akropolis have been found 
seven swords, seven knives, four axes, a round mir- 
ror, an earring in the form of a finger, etc. The 
swords are somewhat later than the usual Mykenae 
type, resembling those found in Attic and Laconian 
graves.! 

Rhamnus.—Several important remains have been 
unearthed, including the base of the temple-statue 
of Nemesis by Agorakritos of Paros, an archaic 
seated female, a Themis by Chaerestratos of Rham- 





1 Berl. Phil. Woch. 15 Nov. 1890. 
2 Berl. Phil. Woch. 20 Dec. 1890. 
3 Antiquary, Jan. 1891. 

4 Berl. Phil. Woch. 29 Nov. 1890. 
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nus, Aristonoe the priestess of Nemesis dedicated by 
Hierokles, and a youth dedicated by Lysikleides.! 
Salonika.—The date of the Roman triumphal arch 
here has been ascertained to be A.D. 298, the arch 
being commemorative of the victories of Galerius 
over the Persians.” 
Thorikos.—A stone has been found here with the 


1 Antiquary, Jan. 1891. 
2 Academy, 6 Dec. 1890. 


inscription Ηόρος ἱεροῦ Διὸς Λυαντῆροσ. A more 
probable reading is ᾿Αὐαντῆρος, 1.6. the God who 
causes the drought of summer, though this is an 
epithet of Zeus not previously known (but οἵ, Ar. 
Ran. 194, τὸν Αὐαίνου λίθον). M. Politis also claims 
to have found here the tomb of Oedipus, and the 
temple of Demeter Euchloos.? 
H. B. WAuLrERs. 





3 Berl. Phil. Woch. 15 Nov. 1890. 





ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Ephemeris Epigraphica vol. vii. Additamenta 
ad Corporis vol. vii. ed. F. HAVERFIELD. 


THE Berlin authorities have paid a well- 
deserved compliment to Mr. Haverfield’s 
learning and skill in entrusting him with 
the honourable duty of collecting and edit- 
ing the Latin inscriptions discovered in 
Britain since the publication some fifteen 
years ago of the seventh volume of the 
great Berlin Corpus. It is a good omen for 
the future that an English scholar, and a 
scholar trained at one of the older Univer- 
sities, should have been found, who was both 
able and willing to perform such a task 
efficiently. For it is high time that something 
should be done in England and by English- 
men to place before the world a critical and 
complete statement of all the extant evidence 
bearing on the Roman conquest and occupa- 
tion of Britain, The work done hitherto 
has suffered from two serious defects. It 
has, with very few exceptions, been carried 
on in an unsystematic, intermittent fashion, 
and the workers though honest and zealous 
have too often been unskilled. The conse- 
quence is that the records of this period in 
our history are in a frightfully chaotic con- 
dition. They are stored in provincial mu- 
seums and private collections, or have to be 
disinterred from innumerable newspapers 
and journals. To remedy this state of things 
it is necessary first of all that the work of 
exploration and éxcavation should be system- 
atically carried on under competent direction, 
and the results critically tested, accurately 
described and carefully registered. In such 
a work the Society of Antiquaries might 
well take a lead. We want in England 
unofficial counterparts both to the Italian 
Office of Excavation and to the official Votizie 
degli Scavi. In the second place, the task of 
sifting and arranging the existing material 
must be seriously taken in hand, In this 
direction, the labours of the late Mr, Watkin, 


of Mr. L. Gomme and others have broken the 


ground, but much more remains to be done. 
The ‘ organization of industry’ which all this 
implies is no doubt a difficult matter, but 
one obstacle which exists at present can 
and should be removed. The responsibility 
for the existing chaos rests largely upon the 
Universities. Misled by too exclusive a 
devotion to the literary remains of antiquity, 
they have allowed their students to pass out 
into the world ignorant of or indifferent to 
monumental records. ‘The discovery and in- 
terpretation of these has consequently been . 
left, in the great majority of cases, to un- 
trained hands. We may hope that the 
appearance of Mr. Haverfield’s book is a 
sign of a change for the better: and that 
academic learning will in future be brought 
into closer and more constant contact with 
local enthusiasm and experience. 

The present volume contains some 380 
inscriptions. Of these the greater number 
do not, it must be confessed, possess any 
striking interest or value. The rarity of 
any reference to municipal life and institu- 
tions is as conspicuous as in the volume of 
the Corpus itself, and the same is true of 
memorials whether sepulchral or not of 
persons of rank and position. Among the 
few inscriptions which have already attracted 
attention may he mentioned the famous one 
from Brough (No. 952) now in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum at Cambridge, which, though at first 
claimed as Runiec—‘ inde orta acerrima con- 
tentio, remarks Mr. Haverfield with the terse- 
ness characteristic of the Corpus—is now 
recognized to be Greek. A second, which 
was also a stumbling-block for a time, is the 
leaden tablet from Bath (No. 827) invoking 
a curse on the thief or rather thieves of a 
towel. It was first correctly read by 
Zangemeister (Hermes, 15, 588)—‘ad quem 
remittimus propter interpretationem,’ notes 
the editor in his business-like fashion. The 
inscription which compares with the leaden 
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tablets containing ‘devotiones’ found in Italy 
and elsewhere is also of great paleographic 
interest. From London comes a quaint frag- 
ment (No. 1141) commemorating apparently 
the unaccustomed holiday?of a slave—‘ Aus- 
talis dibus xiii vagatur 5101 cotidim,’ ‘ Aus- 
talis wanders about for thirteen (lays to please 
himself.’ On the forms ‘Austalis’ ( = 
Augustalis) ‘ dibus’ ‘cotidim’ Zangemeister 
has written brief notes which Mr. Haver- 
field has published in his account of ‘ Roman 
Inscriptions found in Britain 1888-1890,’ 
printed in the Archaeological Journal. Two 
other formulae of interest are given under 
Nos. 928, 1086. Attention may also 
be called to No. 889, in which the 
phrase ‘Sub ascia d(edicatum) occurs for 
the first time in Britain’ ; to No. 1121, a pig 
of lead inscribed on the face ‘Imp. Vesp. 
Augu(s)t(us) imp. iii,’ and on the side ‘De 
ceangl.’—the name apparently of the Welsh 
mine from which it came; finally to Nos. 
1040, 1041, containing dedications by Frisian 
soldiers stationed at Housesteads to ‘deo 
Marti Thingso et duabus Alaisiagis Bed(a)e 
et Fimmilen(a)e et n(uminibus) Aug(us- 
torum), 

The most important group of inscriptions 
is undoubtedly that which includes those 
found since 1883 in the walls of Chester. 
They,were editedin 1888 by Mr. de Gray Birch 
but in a manner which illustrates only too 
effectively the unskilled character of much 
antiquarian work in England. For most of 
Mr. Birch’s astonishing blunders are due not 
to any ilegibility or other difficulty in the 
inscriptions themselves, but to a want of 
acquaintance with the elementary forms and 
rules of Latin epigraphy, which results 
in the most grotesque misreadings of simple 
and straightforward inscriptions. To take 
two of the worst instances:—No. 897 is 
given by Mr. Haverfield correctly as Q. 
Longinius Pomentina Laetus Luco,’ 1.6. “Ὁ. 
Longinius Laetus of the Pomptine tribe from 
Lucus (Augusti)’ in Spain. Mr. Birch 
remarks: ‘This is the monument of Q. 
Longinus Pomentina, a “laetus”’ or tenant, 
in the “lucus” or grove dedicated to some 
deity in the neighbourhood.’ Here the name 
of the tribe does duty as a ‘cognomen.’ 
In another inscription it is made to stand 
for the name of a lady. No. 889 runs D(is) 
M(anibus) P(ublio) Rustio Fabia Crescen(ti) 
Brix(ia) =to P. Rustius Crescens of the 
Fabian tribe from Brixia. According to 
Mr. Birch, the meaning is, ‘ Fabia Cres- 
centia of Brescia his heir caused this monu- 
ment to be erected to the memory of Publius 
Rustius.’ It is more than unfortunate that 


blunders like these should have been allowed 
to find their way into print in a quasi-otticial 
account of really important discoveries. 

To return to the inscriptions themselves, 
for the vexed question of the date of the 
walls in which they were found cannot be 
touched here. They areall of a good period, 
none probably later than 200 a.p., and are in 
many cases inscribed below sepulchral reliefs 
of considerable interest. They refer for the 
most part to soldiers of the 20th legion, and 
must once have stood in the legionary bury- 
ing place—a fact of special importance in its 
bearing on future excavation at Chester. 
To discover and to excavate this cemetery 
must be the next step. The splendid results 
yielded by such sites in Africa and on the 
Rhine are well known, and all scholars will 
join in the hope that neither want of money 
nor other difficulties will be allowed to 
stand in the way of a complete exploration 
of so promising a field. 

For the manner in which Mr. Haverfield 
has accomplished his task, we have nothing 
but praise. It is indeed possible that the 
amount of labour involved in the work will 
scarcely be realized by those who are un- 
familiar with the subject, and to whom 
such terse summaries as ‘ descripsi-et dam- 
navi’ give little idea of the expenditure of 
time, thought, and research that lies behind 
them. H. F. Pepyam. 





Deutsche Altertumskunde. Von Kart Mut- 
LENHOFF. δύο Band, besorgt durch 
Max Rogepicer. 8vo. Berlin: Weidmann. 
Mk. 14. 


Time was that all were content to begin the 
history of the German race with the accounts 
given us by Caesar and Tacitus, with per- 
haps a short preliminary notice of the 
defeat of the Cimbri and Teutones by 
Marius. But the progress of philology and 
archaeology has altered this state of things. 
We must go back to the division of the 
Aryan race and its early migrations ; we 
must compare the languages, and mytholo- 
gies, and institutions, and arts, and kinds of 
poetry. Hence the first volume of Miillen- 
hoff’s monumental work does not reach 
German history, properly so called, at all ; 
and the second is largely concerned with the 
Gaulish migrations. He begins with an 
account of the Ziad and Odyssey, that he 
may have a basis of comparison with the ΄ 
early German heroic lays, and this first 
volume may be commended to the notice 
of the historians of Greece and of Greek 
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literature for more reasons than one. He 
does not notice what Zimmer has lately 
called our attention to—viz. that, while 
Greeks, Germans, and Hindus composed their 
heroic stories in verse, the Celts resorted to 
prose—Beowulf and the Wibelungen Lay are 
in verse, while the Arthurian legend and the 
other Celtic cycles of story are in prose; it 
remained for Chretien de Troyes to put the 
story of Enid into French verse. Then 
Miillenhoff goes into the question of the 
early Phoenician voyages, and «pronounces 
the Ora Maritima of Rufus Festus Avienus 
to be based on the earliest extant account of 
an exploring voyage to the West, when 
Northern Europe was still the Dark Conti- 
nent, and he traces out the course of the 
voyage. The Kelts had not yet reached the 
Mediterranean, any more than they had in 
the time of Herodotus. After passing the 
Cunetes, in the south-west of the Spanish 
Peninsula, the voyagers, on their way to the 
tin-mines of Britain, may have found some 
Kelts settled on the Bay of Biscay. As 
Arnold well puts it (c. 22), ‘The Greeks, 
when they read this account in Herodotus, 
little suspected that these same Kelts reached 
from the shores of the Ocean inland as far as 
the Alps, and possibly nearly to the head of 
the Adriatic ; and that while they heard of 
them only as dwelling without the Pillars of 
Hercules, they were advanced in the opposite 
direction, almost within the ordinary horizon 
of Greek observation, and in a very short 
time would unexpectedly appear like a 
wasting torrent in the heart of Italy.’ 

Then Miillenhoff discusses the question of 
the tin-mines of Spain and Britain, and here 
he should be compared with Mr. Elton, in 
the second edition of his account of Pre- 
historic Britain. The very word κασσίτερος 
is still a puzzle. Liddell and Scott, in their 
last edition, still compare the Sanscrit word 
kastira, but this word only occurs very late 
indeed in the middle ages, and is evidently 
derived from the Greek, and not vice versa ; 
and the same is the case with the Arabic 
word kasdir. Pictet’s attempt to derive 
kastira from Sanscrit words corresponding to 
quam stratum in Latin, 7.e. ‘how malleable !’ 
is something too ludicrous. 

Well, but—it will be said—when are we 
coming to Germany? Wait a little; we 
have to consider the exploring voyage of 
Pytheas, the Greek navigator, from Mar- 
seilles, whose accounts were discredited by 
sober-minded men just as Bruce’s account of 
Abyssinia was at first. Polybius and Strabo 
had themselves travelled far and wide—the 
former under recommendations from Scipio 


. by one-half. 


which would be everywhere respected—and 
they had not gone so far as Pytheas, and 
doubted the story. Still we are much in- 
debted to Strabo for what he gives us, and 
in fact his sketches of foreign lands are 
some of the most valuable parts of his work, 
since his account of Greece itself is injured 
by his firm belief in the omniscience of 
Homer. One thing Miillenhoff allows against 
Pytheas—that he overrated the distances. 
But an early voyager, creeping along the 
coast through perilous seas, and looking out 
for reefs and rocks, naturally thinks the way 
longer than it is; and it is no discredit to 
Pytheas if we have to reduce his distances 
And here our author goes 
into a long discussion of the Alexandrine 
geographers and astronomers, Eratosthenes 
and Hipparchus and the others known to 
Ptolemy, who sums them all up and who is 
the first, by the way, who mentions the 
Saxons as living in what is now called Hol- 
stein. All this part of the book is even 
more useful to writers on Greek than to those 
on German history, and similarly the analysis 
of Pytheas’ voyage along our own coasts 
may be recommended to English writers. 

To Pytheas, too, is due an account of the 
amber of the north. But where was amber 
then found? Was it, as at present, on the 
Prussian coast in the Baltic ?_This is a much 
disputed question, but Miillenhoff inclines to 
think it came first from the islands in the 
North Sea that lay along the coast of Frisia. 
Strange that the earliest communication 
between north and south may have been due 
to the value put at Rome, and in the south 
generally, on a resin from the trees of the 
coal epoch, if that be indeed the origin of 
amber. It was tin that made the Kelts 
known to the ancient world, and amber the 
Germans! Even in the lake-dwellings of 
Switzerland some of the women’s necklaces 
seem to have been composed of alternate 
beads of amber and red coral—the one 
coming from the north, the other from the 
Levant. Such light articles passed easily 
from land to land through the hands of the 
early traders. And here another set of ques- 
tions comes into view. Was the earliest con- 
nexion of north and south due to connexion 
by land or by sea? Was there not an early 
traffic from the Greek settlements on the 
Black Sea, such as Olbia, to the far north, 
and may not the knowledge even of the 
Greek alphabet have spread to the north in 
that way? And was there not a second 
route from Adria, an old sea-port at the 
head of the Adriatic, and so over the Brenner 
northwards? And was there not a third 
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route from Marseilles across Gaul? In Mr. 
Arthur Evans’ Late-Celtic Urn-Field at 
Aylesford, Kent (Nichols: Westminster, 1890), 
he notices the evidence supplied by the 
articles found in early interments all over 
Europe. There is even a great group of 
urn-fields ‘which, at the beginning of the 
Tron Age in East-Central Europe, diffused 
itself from the plateaux of Moravia and 
Bohemia to the lower courses of the Elbe, 
the Oder, andthe Vistula.’ In fact, we have 
to consider several distinct lines of evidence ; 
and the new ‘finds,’ now so frequent, have 
to be grouped and marshalled in the line of 
evidences. But we might fill many pages 
with the interesting questions opened up in 
this remarkable book. What we have said 
is enough to show the importance of Miillen- 
hoft’s work, and we would specially commend 
it to the Greek scholar or the student of 
early English and French history. In Ger- 
many it is regarded as the indispensable 
basis of future research. 

In re-editing Miillenhofi’s book, Max 
Roediger has proceeded with the piety due 
to an old master, and to a book which of 
itself formed an epoch in research. He has 
of course adopted the alterations made by 
the author himself in his own copy, but has 
not attempted to bring the work in all 
respects up to date by inserting the results 
of later enquiries. That would have been to 
re-write the book too largely, and Roediger 
has therefore contented himself with here 
and there adding a reference. The preface 
and introduction have given him most 
trouble, for Miillenhoff was not himself con- 
tent with what he had written. It did not 
come up to his ideal of what the enquiry 
ought to be, and he left several sketches of 
that ideal, which the editor has combined in 
a convenient order, with a few connecting 
sentences interspersed. The book was not 
meant to be a mere repertory of German 
antiquities, nor a bibliographical manual of 
the subject. It was to give the spirit of the 
national character, as shown in its speech 
and poetry, and all that most truly reflects 
the spirit rather than the letter. For the 
nation best realises the ideal of a nation 
by developing its own peculiar inherent 
character, not in copying foreign models, 
however good in themselves. In this Miillen- 
hoff was but following the views of Jacob 
Grimm and of Wilhelm von Humboldt, and 
he remarks that Grimm, to some extent, 
deserted this idea of a perfect work on the 
German race. This will be more fully set 
out in Miillenhoff’s life, for which it is said 
we shall not have long to wait. One result 


of the editor’s plan is that the pages of this 
and the previous edition practically coincide, 
and the index which Roediger has added 
is therefore available for both editions. 
Another advantage of course is that the 
numerous references made in modern books 
to Miillenhoff’s pages are still correct. On 
the whole, we cannot but think the editor 
right in his manner of proceeding. There 
are many books which must be re-written 
and brought up to date, but a book written 
as an artistic whole should be respected—the 
very form is itself of the essence of the book. 


CHARLES W. Boase. 


An Earty Grasco-Ec¢ypr1an BILIncuaL 
DEDICATION. 


The accompanying woodcut represents an object of 
considerable interest in the collection of Mr. Tyssen- 
Amherst at Didlington Hall in Norfolkshire. It was 
briefly noted, among various Egyptian antiquities of 
this collection, by Dr. Birch in the Zeitschrift fir 
Agyptische Sprache, 1871, p. 119, but his description 
is inaccurate in several details. Mr. Perey Newberry, 
who has lately examined the collection, called my 
attention to it, and the owner very kindly sent me 
the original for publication here. 

It was bought by Mr. Tyssen-Amherst at the sale 
of a Mr. Leider, a missionary in Cairo, in 1860. 
According to the sale catalogue it had come origin- 
ally from Memphis, and had been in Mr, Leider’s 
possession for thirty years. It has therefore a modern 
history of more than sixty years, a fact which is 
valuable as evidence of its authenticity. 

The cut gives a fair idea of the object in half size, 
the measurements being: height ‘043 m., length ‘091 
m., depth Ὃ m. It consists of a thin sheet of bronze 
averaging about 2 mm.. thick, which has been 
wrought into the form’ of a base, as in the illustra- 
tion, but of which two sides, viz. that opposite the 
figures and that opposite the hieroglyphics, are want- 
ing, and were probably never existing. From this it 
would appear that the base was intended to stand as 
shown in the cut, as a sheath for some object which 
projected beyond it at the back ; probably this was 
the subject of the dedication. On each of the three 
sides containing the Greek inscription are holes for 
the nails which were used for its attachment, viz. two 
on each side and one at the top ; the nails still exist 
in two cases, 

The condition of the bronze is excellent, the surface 
being almost intact ; the commencement of the Greek 
inscription is partly buried under the rust, and this 
was the cause of Dr. Birch’s mistaken reading of the 
name as Balanthios. The first two Greek letters are 
however plainly legible, and Melanthios is a name 
that is otherwise well known. The workmanship of 
the relief on the face is veryremarkable. The figures 
are neither cast nor vepoussé, as would have been 
natural in later Greek work ; they seem to have been 
first drawn in outline on the surface, and then the 
ground has been cut away around this outline, so 
that the figures stand clear, but on the same level 
with portions of the field. ‘This being the case, it is 
not surprising that the relief appears strangely rough 
in workmanship. The treatment is that of an artist 
who is trying to produce the effect of a metal relief 
without fully understanding the process. 

If the Greek inscription is by the same hand as the rest 
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of the base, as seems most likely, it may be that we 
have here the work of an Egyptian who is imitating 
Greek method, and a Greek inscription, for a Greek 
client. The same idea is suggested by the pecu- 
liarities of the Greek dedication— 


Μελάνθιός με ἀνέθηκε τῶι Ζηνὶ Θηβαίωι ἄκαλμα. 


The characters are such as are generally met with 
in the Ionic inscriptions of the sixth century B.c., 
especially those found at Naukratis ; it will be 


noticed that the form for ἡ is twofold, viz. both H 


and ; this again corresponds with a usage which is 
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found at Miletus and Naukratis, and may possibly 
point toa period of transition between the two forms. 


The L has been turned on its side; but this may 


well be an error of the engraver, who, copying 
perhaps from a somewhat careless original, has mis- 


read this character as ἢ. The form ἄκαλμα for 
ἄγαλμα appears to be without precedent ; this again 
may be merely an engraver’s error of Κ for [ ; at the 


same time, it must be borne in mind that the inter- 
change of y and « is well known in such cases as 
ἁρπαγή (root aprax) &c., where the change is from x 
to 7; so that the reverse process may at least be 
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expected, as in Saguntum = Gr. Sdyouvrov, Ζάκυνθος 
(Curtius Studien v. p. 345). 

The poetical form Ζηνί is of course frequent in 
poetical compositions especially of a late period, but 
of very rare occurrence in prose inscriptions of a 
good period. It occurs in an early inscription from 
Naukratis (Petrie Nauwkratis i. p. 61, no. 122), where 
a dedication is made τ]ῶι Ζηνὶ τ[ῶι... ; it is probable 
that we may restore here τῶι Ζηνὶ τῶι Θηβαίωι, as a 
dedication occurs ibid. p. 63, no. 2 ᾿Αμπελίων Σωσι- 
κράτους Ait Θηβαίωι. It may be that Ζεὺς Θηβαῖος was 
the special type of Zeus whose temple at Naukratis 
has not yet been discovered (Herod. ii. 178) and 
whose cult in Graeco-Egyptian cities gave place later 
to that of Zeus Ammon. The Zeus Thebaios of our 
inscription is Amen, who in the relief stands as usual 
beside the second person of the Theban triad, his 
consort Mut. 

On the whole then, it would seem that this bronze 
base was attached to the wooden base of a statuette 
dedicated in the sixth century by an Ionic Greek in 
an Egyptian temple, and was therefore inscribed in 
both languages ; it was made by an Egyptian for the 
dedicator, and this accounts for the errata in the 
inscription and the peculiar workmanship. 

Ceci, SMITH. 


Mr. F. 1, Griffith kindly contributes the following 
notes :— 

There can hardly be a doubt, when the inscriptions 
and all have been taken into account, that the object 
was a bronze sheath to be fixed by nails (still show- 
ing) to the front of a wooden pedestal, extending 
over part of the two sides and top, but not to the 
base which would be hidden from view. The pedestal 
would support a figure of the god Amen. Statuettes 
of deities on rectangular bases of wood or bronze are 
exceedingly common from the twenty-second dynasty 
onwards. They may be entirely in one material, or 
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a bronze statuette may be on a wooden base ; I have 
even seen a limestone figure on a bronze base. The 
very economical use of the bronze in this sheath, 
which did not cover any part of the hidden base, as 
well as the peculiar association of materials, indicate 
an early date when metal was scarce and the system 
of manufacture not yet conventionalised. The limits 
of date lie between the twenty-second dynasty and 
the Roman period. During about the same period, or 
at least from the twenty-sixth dynasty, were manu- 
factured small bronze situlae with scenes in course 
champ levée work engraved upon them. I have never 
before met with this work on the base of a statuette, 
but the front is sometimes decorated with the car- 
touches of a king, having much the same effect as a 
scene. Inscriptions are usually carried in one line 
round the front and sides, but sometimes in front 
along the top, and always close to the edge. This 
shows that the Greek inscription is not later than 
the hieroglyphic, for the Egyptian engraver would 
not have left space enough to engrave the Greek 
legend between it and the edge. Ρ 

The hieroglyphic legend reads: ta Amn dnx brs 
‘May Amen give life drs.’ I cannot offer any real 
explanation of the last three signs, although later 
discoveries may confirm the following conjecture. 

The signs do not form any Egyptian word, and 
are written in a manner that was often adopted for 
expressing foreign words and names. If Melanthius 
was domiciled in Egypt he may have been known 
there by some modification of his Greek name! : or if 
he was a casual visitor the engraver may have made 
amuddle. So Melanthius mutilated or half-forgotten 
may have become Melus, Belus and the letters Brs 
in Egyptian are very near equivalents to Melus and 
Belus. 





1 At Naucratis Mr. Petrie and I were respectively 
known as Bedro and Griftu. 
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If this conjecture is right, and I do not see that 
any other explanation is possible—the name of the 
dedicator is loosely and ungrammatically appended 
to the dedication, as if ‘May Amen grant long life 
[to] Melanthius.’ 

The scene represents the dedicator offering a vase to 
the god Amen and his consort and the goddess Met. 
These were the principal deities of Thebes in Upper 
Egypt. The scene is quite conventional and does 
not to my mind indicate that a vase was the object 
offered. The legend in each upper corner is fa 4inn 
May Amen grant (life etc.). 

I hope that the above remarks will show that there 
is no reason to doubt the genuineness of this curious 
little bilingual. 

F, Lu. GRIFFITH. 


Aus DER ANnomiIA. Archacologische Beitracge, 
Carl Robert zur Erinnerung an Berlin dargebracht. 
Berlin. 1890. S8vo. 280 pp. ‘Three plates and 
cuts in text. Mk. 7. 


This is a collection of short essays on various sub- 
jects connected with classics and archaeology, written 
by sixteen pupils of Prof. Robert and dedicated to 
him on the occasion of his transference from Berlin 
to Halle. Denkschriften of this description have been 
greatly in vogue in Germany of late years. We have 
had Mommsen, Curtius and Kekule already féted in 
this way, and now it is Robert’s turn. We may 
question whether for the world at large this mode of 
assorting information is convenient. One difficulty, 
at any rate, seems to lie in the selection of a title. 
Bonner Studien (the’Kekule Denkschrift) certainly 
conveys in some measure its intention in its title ; 
Aus der Anomia conveys to the general reader no 
sense at all. It seems that Anomia is the title of a 
kind of club formed by Robert’s students among 
themselves, but no clue to the meaning appears on 
the face of it. 

It is impossible here to examine in detail all the 
essays of which the book is composed ; a few of the 
more important subjects treated may be briefly noted. 

Hiller von Gaertringen (pp. 1—16) deals with the 
political history of Thessaly during the sixth and 
fifth centuries B.c.: at this period there existed 
several royal dynasties such as the Aleuadae, Eche- 
kratidae, Skopadae. It does not however follow from 
the literary evidence, nor is it probable, that the 
members of these were from time to time raised from 
the status of town-kings to that of kings of the whole 
country. For occasional questions of general interest, 
as for instance at the Amphiktyonic Council, the 
Thessalians may have made common cause ; but the 
evidence for the existence of a united Thessalian state 
before the time of Jason is very uncertain. The frag- 
ments of Aristotle’s κοινὴ Θετταλῶν πολιτεία can 
hardly be taken as historical evidence ; his statements 
are rather to be considered as founded upon the con- 
dition of Thessaly under Jason. 

Kretschmer (pp. 17-29) contributes an interesting 
philological article, in which he traces the origin of 
the names Semele and Dionysos to a Thracian-Phry- 
gian origin. The root of Semele= Phrygian or Thra- 
cian ¢eweA, which in general means ‘earth’; she is 
thus the earth-goddess who is mother of the (Thra- 
cian) Dionysos, and this coincides with the myths. 
The name Dionysos also comes from Thrace ; all the 
variants point to a ground from Διόσνυσος (cf. Διόσ- 
κουρος, Διόζοτος = Διός-δοτοΞ). Διός was held by the 
ancients as = ‘son of Zeus,’ -vucos is connected with 
vioa which is the Thracian synonym for νύμφη or 


κόρη. [The place Nysa received its name from the 
Nymphs whom we see e.g, on the Sophilos fragment ; 
the same reversal of the usual process is seen in names 
like Κυρήνη &c.] -vvoos=the mase. correlative, and 
the whole name thus signifies Διόσκουρος. On an 
Attic vase occurs a similar form Διὸς φώς (which is 
usually misread as φῶ). 

Toepfter (pp. 30-46) examines the legend of Theseus 
and Peirithoos; this is one of the earliest of the 
prae-Homeric legends, and its home was Thessaly. 
In Iliad i, 265, the mention of Theseus is usually 
considered as of doubtful authenticity or as an 
Athenian interpolation ; if an interpolation, this can 
hardly date from before the time of Peisistratos at 
any rate ; on the other hand, it is evident that when 
the ἀσπὶς Ἡρακλέους was written, this passage was 
already known. It is in fact far the earliest trace we 
have of Theseus ; he occurs as the ally of the Thes- 
salian prince of the Lapiths. 

The Lapiths are a mythical folk inseparable from 
the Centaurs ; their ruler is Peirithoos, ‘very swift.’ 
The legend may be traced from Thessaly in a great 
circuit through the Euboic Gulf along the Attic coast 
as far as Argolis ; beyond this we find no trace of it, 
and the heroes are unfamiliar to the rest of Greece. 
Their earliest recorded adventure is the Kentauro- 
machia. With them occur in the Jliad a Lapith 
Dryas. Now Dryops is the mythical eponymus of the 
Dryopes, an obscure race who originally lay on the 
banks of the Spercheios. No doubt they had an 
historic reality; all tradition placed them around 
Oita, and here the name remained down to historical 
times. From here they spread seawards, and from 
the Spercheios mouth southwards ; we find traces of 
them in the coast towns, so that we can hardly sup- 
pose Attika to have remained uninfluenced by them ; 
in fact we have one actual tradition of the Dryopes in 
Attika. 

Probably the Theseus saga, like that of Peirithoos, 
was closely connected with Thessaly, and the reason 
of the close connection between these two heroes 
arose in Northern Greece. Hence too the connection 
of Theseus with Dionysos. From Thessaly the 
mythical conquerors of the Centaurs seem to have 
pressed southwards to Eastern Attika and to the 
coast of Argolis. 

Graef (pp. 61-70, two plates) publishes a head of 
Athene in Naples (Zus. Nuz. No. 6303), which from 
its character he assigns to the middle of the fifth 
century and probably to Attie origin. From com- 
parison with other types and the Berlin polychrome 
head (Ant. Denkm. 1.3), he thinks this a copy of the 
Parthenos, and deduces a formula for such copies. 
The Hermes Ludovisi may also be traced to Pheidias. 

Wernicke (pp. 71-85) analyses certain Oriental 
elements in the history of the Herakles legend. 

Kern (pp. 86-95) examines the Orphic cult of the 
dead ; the true expression of the Orphic dogma was 
in Athens, and it is natural to expect that the Attic 
cult of the dead should show traces of this. Now 
on vase paintings certain diminutive winged forms 
occur, whieh are divisible into two classes, viz. (i.) 
the eidolon of a particular individual, always in the 
usual human form, nude, clothed, or in armour, just 
as in the Homeric Nekyia; (ii) those on Attic grave 
lekythi; here there is no attempt at individualisa- 
tion, the figures are always winged, and always be- 
side a tomb or deathbed or the entrance to Hades ; 
they cannot represent the soul of any particular dead 
person, because there are often several around one. 
They are not the ‘ Erotes funébres’ (Pottier), nor yet 
the souls of the dead which come forth at the Anthes- “ 
teria (Hirsch), because they are always in definite 
situations, and make no impression upon the specta- 
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tors. They are rather the souls of the bad, which 
after death seek rest and peace in vain. ‘This idea is 
expressed in Plato; whence did he get it? It is 
usually supposed to be Pythagorean, but it is rather 
referable to the other Orphic traces in his writings ; 
and this is in keeping with the spirit of the Orphic 
tablets from Sybaris and Petelia. 

Sauer (pp 96-113, with Beilage). The two reliefs 
published by Robert (Ath. Mitth. vii. Taf. 1-2) do 
not show the contest between Athene and Poseidon ; 
they form only excerpts from a greater scene, which 
is represented in the E. frieze of the Nike temple. 
This is proved by a comparison with the celebrated 
‘Persians’ vase (Mon. Ined. ix. pll. 50-1) to be the 
suit between Asia and Hellas, tried before the as- 
sembled gods. 

Noack (pp. 157-177, two cuts) studies the early 
representations of the [liupersis on vases. He thinks 
that both Brygos and Euphronios were working to- 
wards the end of the sixth and beginning of the fifth 
century, and that both were therefore independent of 
the influence of Polygnotos. From a careful com- 
parison of the various groups, he concludes that the 
Brygos and Euphronios cups are independent of each 
other, but are referable to a common origin; this 
origin is to be sought in the work of some great 
painter of the sixth century. 

Finally, Rossbach (pp. 192-208, plate) contributes 
some interesting miscellaneous notes on the painter 
Pauson, the ἵππος ἀλινδούμενος, the Gryphon, Xe. 


CEcIL SMITH. 


Nos. 1-2, 1889. 


1. Heuzey ; vases decorated with statuettes, from 
Cyprus ; as an addition to the types given in Herr- 


Gazette Archéologique. Paris, 


mann’s Marion, publishes some further specimens, 
with remark on the origin and development of the 
statuette in this connection: two plates, two cuts. 
2. Homolle and Nénot ; suggested restoration of the 
amphitheatre of Curion (Plin. H. N. xxxvi.). 3. 
de Baye; describes the Wittislingen treasure, now 
at Munich : proposes to date the objects to the end of 
the seventh century: two plates, two cuts. 5, 
Roman ; the tombs of Assouan in Upper Egypt. 
Chronicle, Correspondence, Bibliography. 


Revue Archéologique. Sept.-Oct. 1890. Paris. 


1. Ravaisson ; summarises the history of the Venus 
of Milo; reasserts the opinion of Quatremere de 
Quincy that the figure formed part of a group with 
Mars ; proposes to reconstruct this group with the 
help of the Borghese Mars: and assigns the name of 
‘ Venus Proserpine and Mars Theseus.’ The original 
type of the Venus statue was the ‘ Aphrodite in the 
Gardens’ begun by Alkamenes and finished by 
Pheidias: plate, giving restoration. 2. Pigeon ; 
Roman road in La Manche and L’Ille-et-Vilaine : 
with plan. 3. Lebegue; answers a statement of 
Diehl (Zacursions arch. en Gréce p. 134) as to the 
first excavations in Delos. 4. de Morgan; note on 
the prehistoric necropoleis of Russian Armenia ; he 
concludes that at first there was no external influence 
on art ; later the peoples of Lelwar came into com- 
mercial relations with the Assyrians: twenty cuts. 
5. Radet ; The towns of Pamphylia ; an appreciative 
review of the French edition of Lanckoronski’s Les 
Villes de la Pamphylie et de la Pisidie, vol. 1. 

S. Reinach continues his excellent Chronique 
@ Orient pp. 225-273. 

Meetings of Societies, Bibliography. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Athenaeum: 1890.—27 Sept., notice of H. 
Omout’s Catalogues des Manuscrits Grecs de Fontaine- 
bleaw sous Francois I et Henri IT.—4 Oct. notice of 
Schrumpf's Lirst Aryan Reader; 8S. P. Lambros 
writes on The Greek MSS. at Salonica.—25 Oct. 
notices of Edwards’ Odyssey x, Postgate’s Latin 
Primer, Wilkins’ Roman Literature Primer, Inge’s 
Selections from Val. Maximus, Engelmann’s Bilder- 
Atlas zum Homer ; J. P. Mahaffy writes on G'raeco- 
Egyptian Wills of the Third Century B.C. among 
the Petrie Papyri.—8 Noy. notices of Rutherford’s 
Greek Syntax, Hardy’s Plutarch’s Lives of Galba and 
Otho, Duff's Lucretius v, Shuckburgh’s Herodotus v. 
vi, Hadley’s Hippolytus, Page’s Vergil Aen. ili, Bay- 
field’s Alcestis, Sanderson’s Ovid Met. i, Stephenson’s 
Liv. iv, Owen’s Tristia tii, Cowan’s Pliny’s Letters 
i. ii. —22 Nov. review of the Oxford Studia Biblica 
et Eeclesiastica. — 29 Nov. review of Gladstone’s 
Landmarks of Homeric Study ; notices of Adam’s 
Euthyphro, E. 8. Headlam’s Jphig. in Aul.—6 Dec. 
J. P. Mahaffy writes again on the Petrie Papyri. 
[The fragments of the Phaedo amount to about two 
pages in the Teubner edition ; of the concluding 
scenes of the Antiope of Euripides the speech of 
Hermes is almost complete, and in all there are forty 
complete and seventy incomplete lines.J—13 Dec. 
review of T. A. Dodge’s Alexander the Great.—20 
Dee. review of W. D. Macray’s Annals of the Bodleian 
Library.—27 Dec. review of L. Campbell’s Verse 
Translation of Aeschylus, J. D. Cooper's of Agam. 
Choeph. Eum., and A. W. Pollard’s Odes from the 
Greek Dramatists 


Academy: 1890.—13 Sept. H. C. Hoskier writes 
on Sanday’s review of his book (answered in next 
number).—27 Sept. notices of H. Kolling’s Der erste 
Brief Pauli an Timotheus, R. Steck’s Der Galater- 
brief nach seiner Echtheit, ¥. L. Steinmeyer’s Die 
Geschichte der Auferweckung des Lazarus.—11 Oct. 
A. H. Sayce gives a fragment from a lost Greek poet 
from Egypt; F. Haverfield reviews J. Schmidt’s Die 
pluralbildungen der Indogermanischen neutra.—18 
Oct. notices of Hardy’s Plutarch’s Galba and Otho 
and Holden’s Plutarch’s Timoleon.—25 Oct. notices 
of Psichari’s Hssais de Grammaire historique Néo- 
grecque and other modern Greek books.—l Nov. 
F. Haverfield suggests that Ὑπερίων is a comparative 
of *%repos.—8 Nov. I. Taylor reviews Gladstone’s 
Landmarks of Homeric Stwdy.—22 Nov. L. Camp- 
bell reviews Mackail’s Select Epigrams from the Greek 
Anthology ; A. H. Sayce reviews Brugmann’s Com- 
parative Grammar IT, 1.—29 Nov. F. T. Richards 
reviews Mahaffy’s Greek World under Loman Sway 
and Bywater’s Text of the Ethics; W. A. Clouston 
writes on The Treasury of King Rhampsinitus.— 
6 Dec. Rob. Ellis reviews Petschenig’s Maximiani 
Elegiae.—13 Dec. J. Owen reviews Hatch’s Hibbert 
Lectwres on the Influence of Greek Ideas and Usage 
upon the Christian Church; E. D. A. Morshead 
reviews L, Campbell's Zranslation of Aeschylus ; 
A. Lang writes on The Characters of Odysseus and 
Helen.—20 Dec. W. T. Lendrum joins with Mr. Page 
(C.R. Dec. 1890) in protesting ‘against the mental 
pabulum which the presses of Oxford and Cambridge 
send out as fit for the strong digestion of youth,’ 
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instancing an Oxford edition of the Phormio ; Report 
of meeting of Cambridge Philological Society on 
4 Dee.—27 Dec. Watkiss Lloyd writes on The Char- 
acter of Odysseus. 


Philologus: Bd. 47, Heft 8 (Continued from vol. 
iv. p. 236). 


Th. Bergk, Babriana 14 pp.—In Avianus 28, 7 
yana laboratis aufer mendacia dictis Crusius defends 
Nettleship’s suggestion that laboratis might mean 
‘fabricated,’ as against R. Ellis’s vaporatis, by quot- 
ing Babrius 95, 36 ὁ νοῦς ἐχαυνώθη λόγοισιν ποιητοῖσιν. 
—Ch. Cron on Heraclitus 25 pp.—Petschenig on 
Ajpul. Apol. ¢ 83 proposes πορίσαι: νῦν δὲ ὡς βάσκανοι 
ἡμῶν κακοήθεις re.—W. Schmid notes on Dem. de Cor. 
§ 12 read ἢ προαίρεσις αὐτὴ αὕτη ἐχθροῦ ; in § 13 yap 
is right, but δεῖ is a substitute for a verb lost from 
the archetype ; 818 fin. for παρὰ τοῖς read map’ αὐτοῖς ; 
§ 22 read νυνὶ διεξήεις and νῦν κατηγορεῖς. The By- 
zantine grammarians naturally correct after their 
canon, that νῦν is used with all tenses, γυνὶ with the 
present ; ὃ 25 τε τὴν εἰρήνην is a gloss on πάντα ; ὃ 28 
τὰ μικρὰ συμφέροντα τῆς πόλεως defended against 
Usener’s τὰ κέρματα.---Υ. Schmid, Emendations in 
Aristides de Or. 45 and 46.—O. Crusius, Date and 
Author of Ps.-Apuleius de orthographia ; the author 
was Lud. Caelius Rhodiginus, a contemporary of 
Erasmus.—O. Crusius remarks on the sources of 
Apuleius’ Metamorphoses.—A. Mommsen, the Ten 
Eponrmi and the Order of Succession of the Altic 
Phylae. For some purposes the order was determined 
by lot, for other purposes there was a fixed order, 
which was established by Cleisthenes and prevailed 
even in the time of the Roman Empire, viz. Erechth- 
eis Aegeis Pandionis Leontis Akamantis Oeneis Ke- 
kropis Hippothontis Aeantis Antiochis.—H. C. Maué, 
the Hastiferi of the Castellum Mattiacorum ; they 
are not, as Mommsen says, a kind of municipal 
militia, but a sacred college.—A. Miller, Recent 
Works on the Dress and Equipment of the Roman 
Army in the time of the Empire (continued in next 
heft).—C. Wagner supports C. F. W. Miiller in 
reading in Cicero p. Lig. § 1 ante hanc diem (for 
MSS. hunc).—R. Peppmuller on the Cypria.—E. Be- 
the, notes on Cod. Mare. 211 of Porphyrius, de antro 
Nympharum.—R. Unger, Fragments of the Theriaca 
of Aemilius Macer.—E. Klebs, on the Script. hist. 
Aug. ; V. Maximi 25, 4 read in loco Maximi Gordi- 
anus sufficiatur ; V. Commodi 13 versus ideo multi 
scripti sunt, &e.—M. Manitius, Contributions to the 
History of Roman Prose Authors in the Middle Ages 
—Solinus, Tacitus, Pliny the Younger, Nepos.— 
J. Mahly derives omen from avis thus: *avimen, 
*aumen, omen.—Chambalu, Flaviana (continued in 
next heft).—W. Schmid, Scaenica ; the building of 
the stone theatre was begun before the time of Ly- 
curgus, perhaps under Eubulus, and completed after 
interruption by Lycurgus. — A. Socin, Ethiopian 
Myths, note on Gen. 6, 1-4. 


Bd. 47, Heft 4. 


F. Riihl, Observations on some Libraries in Sicily 
—Messina, Catania, Syracuse, Palermo.—L. Borne- 
mann, Pindar, 6th Olymp. Ode.—Hiaberlin, On Tyr- 
taeus and Sappho. Tyrt. Fr. 11, 37 read αὐτῆι for és 
αὐτούς ; Sapph. Fr. 1 read ἐλθέ μοι καὶ viv, χαλέπαν 
δὲ λῦσον | ἐκ μερίμναν, ὄσσα δέ wor τέλεσσαι | θῦμος 
ἱμέρρει, σὺ τέλεσσον αὖτα ] σύμμαχος ἔσσα.--ΟἩ. 
Cron, on Heraclitus (continued).—M. Treu, <Apo- 
phthegymata Laconica.—E. Klebs, the Composition of 
Petronius’ Satires.—A. Eussner, Livy 7, 2, 4 read 
ceterum parva haec quaeque (for ceterum parva quo- 
que) ; 7, 30, 11 read homines ipsi in hance necessi- 
tatem venerunt (for omnes ipsi, &c.).—E. Schweder, 
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Comparison of the Statements of Pliny and Mela in 
regard to the Tribes of Central Africa ; the two drawn 
from the same source, but differ, because Mela has 
not rightly understood the authority.—Th. Stang], 
Justinus 2, 9, 15 read divinitatis (for dignitatis), and 
37, 8, 7 tergeri (for deleri).—G. F. Unger, the Heroic 
Deed of Aristophon. Dem. Lept. 148 says A. was 
granted the ἀτέλεια. The reason for this unusual 
honour is to be found in a passage of Theophrastus 
Char. 7, which should read προσδιηγήσασθαι καὶ τὴν 
er ᾿Αριστοφῶντός ποτε γενομένην τοῦ ῥήτορος μάχην 
(om, καὶ) τὴν ᾿Λακεδαιμονίοις ἐπὶ (not ὑπὸ) Λυσάνδρου. 
(ἐπ᾿ ᾽Α = duce A, ep. Thue. 6, 6, 2,&c.) The deed 
referred to is probably to be found in Xen. Hell. 2, 
4, 31.—E. Sihler, Din. c. Dem. 28 E, bracket the 
second ovtos.—M. Meyer, the History of the Legio 
XIV gemina.—H. Deiter, Emendations of Cacs. B.G. 
7, 47,1; Cic. de Div. 1, 9, 15, Or. 7, 28.—O. Hoff- 
mann, Apollo Citharoedus ; the statue is probably a 
copy of the famous statue by Scopas.—J. Mahly 
emends Porphyrios’ note on Hor. 8. 1, 6, 30.— 
W. H. Roscher, the so-called Pharmacides of the 
Cypselus chest ; the two figures are two moirae, who, 
conceived as pharmacides, are preparing in their 
mortars weal and woe for men.—Manitius, Contribu- 
tions to the History of Roman Poets in the Middle 
Ages. Persius was known in England as early as 
the time of Aldhelm and the Venerable Bede.—W. M. 
Ramsay defends his conjecture in a Phrygian Inscrip- 
tion τέκνα ἄωρα ἐντύ(χοιτο) against Crusius’ λίποιτο. 
--Ο. Bachmann, Aristoph. Lys. 723 read τὴν δ᾽ αὐτο- 
μολοῦσαν, Thy δ᾽ ἐπὶ στρούθου μίαν, Pax 278 νῦν εὐκτέ᾽ 
ἐστὶ Καλλόγῃ (for νῦν ἐστιν εὔξασθαι καλόν :), Av. 
1013 κεκίνηνταί τινὶ (for τινε5), 1497 νῦν δ᾽ οὐ λέγων 
πτερῶ σε (for νῦν τοι Acywy).—E. Graf, Dion. Hal. 
de comp. verb. 14 against Usener.—H. Martini, An- 
tonius Liberalis: emendations.—C. F, W. Miiller 
now accepts v. Leutsch’s reading in Cic. de imp. 
Pomp. 24, though for different reasons.—Ehwald, 
further on his interpretation of Anthol. Lat. 1, 37. 


Neue Jahrbiicher fur Philologie u. Padago- 
gik. Ed. Fleckeisen u. Masius. Leipzig, 1890. 
(Continued from vol. iv. p. 436.) 


Hefte 4 and 5 (combined) contain chiefly very long 
and argumentative papers, viz. (1) A. Scotland Das 
Zusammentreffen der Penelope mit Odysseus in τ. 
(2) Ch. Cron Die Gliederung des Plat. dialogs Gor- 
gias. (3) M. Ihm Philon u. Ambrosius, comparing 
Philo περὶ φυγάδων with Ambros. de fuga saccwli. 
(4) K. Dziatzko and A. Fleckeisen Zu Terentius, 
some notes and emendations founded mainly on the 
metrical rules concerning the sequence of trochaic 
lines. (5) C. Haeberlin Ad Ov. Heroides 7, 152, 
proposing ¢pse loco at the beginning of the line. (6) 
M. C. P. Schmidt WNe...quidem, calling attention to 
the fact that ne...quidem is hardly ever attached to 
possum, but almost always to the ensuing infinitive. 
(7) P. Seliger Die ersten sechs oden vm IIIten Buche 
des Horatius, another long enquiry into the mutual 
relations of these odes. (8) G. Busolt Zur Gesch. der 
Rim. Revolutionszeit (first part), intended to show 
that the history of the Gracchi, as given by Diodorus, 
is founded on Posidonius. (9) G. Gundermann Die 
buchfolge in Senecas naturales quaestiones, contending 
that the right order is VII 1 1V» V VIII III 1γ5. 

Heft 6 contains (1) C. F. Miiller Zu Thukydides, 
some emendations followed by a few more by (ἃ. M. 
Sakorraphos. (2) R. Dressler Zw Nonnos Dionys, 
XLII[ 212 proposing ἀνιπποπόδων for ἀνιπτοπόδων. 
(3) Th. Hultzsch Zum Anon. περὶ ὕψους c. 10, pro- 
posing λυμαίνεται yap ταῦτα τὸ ὅλον ὡσανεὶ ψήγματα 
καὶ ἀραιώματα' ἐμποιεῖ δὲ μεγέθη συνοικοδομούμενα τῇ 
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πρὸς ἄλληλα σχέσει συντετειχισμένα. (4) M. Bencker, 
notice of W. Gurlitt’s Ueber Pausanias, ‘ valuable 
but too much influenced by hostility to Kalkmann.’ 
(5) G. F. Unger Friihlings Anfang, continued from 
Heft 3. (6) G. Busolt Zur Gesch. der Rim. Revolu- 
tionszeit, continued from Heft 6. (7) A. Déhring 
ecquis—etiam in questions, after showing that ecqwis 
is used in angry impatient questions, and that etiam 
is similarly used (e.g. etiam tw taces, ‘hold your 
tongue,’ Plaut. Trin. 514), suggests that ecquis is 
really for etguis, which the MSS. often have (e.g. 
Ter. Eun. 279, 517, 530). 

Heft 7 contains A. B. Drachmann Zu Pindars 
ITten Pyth. Ode, contending that the victory cele- 
brated was in the Olympian chariot-race in Ol. 78. 
(2) W. Pokel Zu Aristophanes, some emendations 
followed by instances of misprints and false accentu- 
ations often repeated. (3) M. Liidecke Zu Kleomedes 
κυκλικὴ θεωρία μετεώρων, pointing out the merits of 
the MS. in Leipzig Univ. Libr. 361 (membr. saec. 
XIII). (4) M. ©. P. Schmidt, Kleine Beobachtungen 
zum Latein. Sprachgebrauch, viz. that cernere and 
reperire can both be followed by ace. with infin. 
(5) A. Fleckeisen Zu Ennius wu. Terentius, Eun. 590, 
contending that the Ennian line parodied was qui 
templa cacli summa suo nutu quatit. (6) F. Weck 
Zu, Vergy. Aen. II 57 sqq., a discussion of the Sinon 
episode. (7) G. F. Unger, Friihlings Anfang contin- 
ued, dealing with the Latin evidence. (8) H. Kothe 
Zu Timaios, proposing παρὰ Τυρίων for Hultsch’s παρ᾽ 
᾿Ασσυρίων in Polybius XII 28a. 

Hefte 8 and 9 contain (1) H. Miiller-Striibing Das 
Ende des alten Kratinos, a long commentary on 
Arist. Pax. 700-704. (2) A. Ludwich Zu Aristonikos, 
a note, founded on scholia to H 453 and o 157, on 
ἥρῳ and ᾿Οδυσῇ datives. (3) H. Diintzer Diewchidas 
u. Dikaiarchos, a discussion as to the earliest author- 
ity for the statement that Peisistratus edited Homer. 
(4) P. Habel Schliemann u. Bétticher, an account of 
the controversy about Hissarlik. (5) R. Peppmiiller 
Zu Soph. Aj. 477, proposing οὐδ᾽ ἑνὸς λόγου. After 
some trifling notes follows (6) F. Olek Die Kalender- 
daten in Catos De Agricultura, a very long article on 
the relation of the old Roman year to the Julian, and 
the determination of early dates. The only remain- 
ing article of value is (7) Ὁ. Seeck, Studien zur Gesch. 
Diocletians u. Constantins, 11Iten Theil, dealing with 
the origin of the Historia Augusta. 

Heft 10 contains (1) R. Peppmiiller Zur Composi- 
tion des Hesiodischen Werke und Tage, agreeing with 
Kirchhoff’s theory, but criticising his division of the 
poem into separate parts. (2) A. Rieder Zur Pindar- 
aschen Theologie, chiefly on the function of μοῖρα. 
(3) G. Bilfinger ὥρα bei Pytheas, contending against 
M. C. P. Schmidt that Pytheas did use ὥρα = ‘hour,’ 
(4) F. Blank Zu Ar. Equites 504, proposing ἡμῖν... 
ἐπιοῦσιν τοῖς ἄναπ. (5) R. Meister Αἰσχίνης 6 Séa- 
Aov (Ar. Vespae 325, 459, 1243). It is clear that ὁ 
Σέλλου is not a patronymic, for it is attached also to 
᾿Αμυνίας ὃ Προνάπους, Vespae 1266 and 74. It is a 
descriptive addition. The Σελλοὶ were priests of 
Dodona, ἀνιπτοπόδες χαμαιεῦναι, and 6 SéAAov means 
‘beggarly.’ The Αἰσχίνης in question is probably 
the disciple of Socrates and the son of Lysanias, 
whose poverty is often mentioned by Diog. La. e.g. 
11, 62. (6) C. v. Jan Die Handschriften der Hymnen 
des Mesomedes, adding to the information given by 
Bellermann (1840) and correcting his reading of the 
tenses. (7) W. Soltau Die Rimischen Schaltjahre 
seit 190 vor Chr., with a table correcting Matzat. 
(8) O. Immisch De Gramimaticorum Principe (Gel- 
lius XIV 6), contending that the person in question 
was not Autodorus but Antidorus of Kyme. (9) F. 
O. Schjott Zum Heerwesen der Rémer αν. Liv. VIII 


8, a very interesting paper. In Livy omit the sen- 
tence ordo—habebat, but the passage is evidently 
otherwise corrupted. The legion of Servius Tullius 
was a phalanx, and each man wore a round shield 
(clipeus). This formation lasted till the introduction 
of stipendium, B.c. 406, when the manipular structure 
was adopted, and the scutwm (section of a hollow 
cylinder) substituted for the clipeus. The ‘manipu- 
latim structa acies’ was merely the old legion broken 
up into columns of companies. Later, after Allia, 
Camillus perceived the necessity of a strong reserve 
and of a skirmishing force armed with a weapon 
superior to the sword. Hence the hastati were thrown 
out in front, leaving the brunt of the battle to the 
principes. In the Latin war, B.c. 339, the principes 
were thrown forward (15 centuries of 62 men each, 
like the hastati), and the reserve was composed of 
triarti, so-called because each of the 15 maniples 
consisied of 3 vexilla of 62 men each. These triarii 
were the swbsignant, but one vexillwm out of the 
three in each maniple was armed with the pilwm, and 
hence called pilani. This pilum was not used for 
throwing, but was the heavy weapon of Polyb. VI 
23. (The writer does not describe the transition to 
the later formation in which the iriarii were only 
half as many as the other ranks.) (10) R. Lehmann 
Zu Sallustius, and (11) K. Niemeyer Zu Livius, 
emendations. (12) C. F. W. Miller Zu Janwarius 
Nepotianus, contending that editors have unduly im- 
proved the bad but genuine Latin of this writer. 


The Leipziger Studien for 1890 contains three 
elaborate and important essays: (1) by F. Nowack, 
On the Genuineness of the 14th and 15th Orations of 
Lysias (pp. 1-111), which the writer finally (pp. 95, 
96) pronounces spurious ; (2) by T. Lenschau, On the 
History and Constitution of Priene (De Rebus Prie- 
nensium, pp. 111-221) ; (3) by Reinhold Franz, On 
the Fable of Callisto (pp. 233-367). There are three 
shorter papers, of which two are by J. H. Lipsius: 
(1) On the Fragments of the Athenian Decree re- 
specting the Cleruchia of Salamis (Zum dltesten Atti- 
schen Volksbeschluss); (2) On the Judicial Scene 
represented on the Shield ef Achilles. The other is 
by Curt Wachsmuth, On the Composition of the 
Parodos in the Acharnians. 


Wochenschrift fur Klassische Philologie. 


Oct. 5. 1889. W.Schultze, Quaest. Homer. specimen 
(A. Gemoll). ‘Thorough, industrious, and sober 
investigation.’—P. Habel, De Pontificorum Ro- 
manorum...condicione publica (Geppert). A long 
resumé.—Ladewig, Vergili Aeneis ed. P. Deuticke 
(C. Haeberlin). Reactionary. 

Nov. 6. Kanmer, Aesthetischer Kommentar zu 
Homers Ilias (Ὁ. Vogrinz). ‘K.’s main thesis is 
that the old parts of the Z/iad manifestly differ from 
the expansions in the treatment of the subject the 
characters, and the gods. . . . The books T, K, N, = 
are late, as are parts of A, E, H, ©, M, O, P, 
vv... 1, ¥, 2 (from 142 on) are original.’— Ausgra- 
bungen rémischen Baureste (P. Weizsacker), <A 
good account of a meritorious undertaking.—J. Frey, 
Ausgewahite Briefe Ciceros (F. Becher). ‘The com- 
mentary Ou the subject matter is good, but the text 
and the notes on the language require a good deal of 
improvement,’ which the reviewer proceeds to give 
them at great length.—A. Kiessling, Commentar. 
Propertianwm (K. P. Schulze). ‘A successful attack 
on E. Hiibner’s attempt to eject V. xi. 65.’—J. 
Franke, De Silii tropis (J. S. van Veen) ‘A 
valuable contribution to the literature on Silius.’— 
Noy. 13. Imbhoof-Blumer and Ὁ, Keller, Tier- und 
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Phlanzennamen auf Munzen und Gemmen (Ad. 
Pfeiffer). ‘Most warmly recommended both to 
scholars and to naturalists.—A. T. Christ, Platons 
Apologie und Kriton (K. J. Liebold). A summary 
of the introduction and a long description of the 
text.—C. Synnerberg, Observationes criticae in 
Minucii Felicis Octavium (J. Mahly). ‘Of the 
numerous readings proposed all are well-weighed, 
and most of them undoubtedly correct..—Wrobel, 
Ebcrhardi Bethuniensis Graecismus (P. Egenolff). 
‘Contains nothing conclusive, but is valuable as 
making accessible an important work which pre- 
viously was practically inaccessible.’—Nov. 20. Ed. 
Liibbert, (1) Prodromus in Pindari. locum de Pelopis 
pueritia, (2) de Pindaro theologiae orphicae censore 
(M. Rannow). (1) Deals with the history of the 
doctrine taught at the Delphic mysteries with regard 
to the death of Dionysus; (2) draws on Nonnus 
and Proclus for information about the Orphic 
theology of Pindar’s time.—Longini περὶ ὕψους ed. 
0. Jahn. Iterum ed. J. Vahlen (Br. Keil). The 
reviewer suggests various conjectural readings — 
J. D. Duff, Lucretius v. (C. Haeberlin). ‘ Deviates 
in minor matters of orthography from Munro’s text, 
but not consistently ... the notes show more 
originality, and are short and good . . . whether it 
is justifiable to edit a separate book of Lucretius, 
and if so whether the fifth book was the right one to 
select may be doubted.’—P. Klohe, De Ciceronis 
libr. de off. fontibus (A. Goethe).—I. Prammer, 
Taciti ab excessu div. Augusti libri i.-vi. (Th. Opitz). 
‘Departs in eighty passages from the readings of 
Halm and Miiller, in about twenty passages rightly.’ 
—Nov. 27. E. Petersen τι. F. v. Luschan, Reisen 
in Lykien, Milyas u. Kibyratis (O. Treuber).— 
S. A. Naber, Josephi opera omnia i. (K. Jacoby). 
—Geyza Némethy, De Firmicio Materno astrologo 
(H. Dressel). ‘Contains some convincing emenda- 
tions, and shows that either Firmicius has borrowed 
from Manilius, or both have borrowed from a common 
source.’ 

Dec. 4. H. Pomtow, Bettrdge zur Topographie 
von Delphi (H. L. Urlichs).—H. Trant, Quaest. 
Theocritearum, part ii—ii. (F. Mertens). ‘No real 
advance in the study of Theocritus.’-—Weidner, 
Juvenalis Saturae, Diirr Leben Juvenals, Gylling 
De argumenti dispositione in satiris, ix.—xvi. (E. 
Hiibner). This review, which is continued in the 
next two numbers, is in effect an important essay on 
the life of Juvenal, and calls special attention to 
Prof. Nettleship’s Life and Poems of Juvenal. — 
Dec. 11. Fr. Hauser, Die new-attisehen Reliefs 
(P. Knapp). ‘Combines safe method with knowledge 
of art and the power of making ‘‘ combinations ”’,’— 
Catalogus codicum Graecorum qui in Bibliotheca 
urbica Vratislaviensi adservantur (Br. Keil). ‘ Ap- 
parently done most carefully.’—Dee. 18. H. Winne- 
feld, Hypnos (Th. Schreiber). ‘The author treats 
his difficult subject skilfully..—J. Gilmore, K7esias 
(J. Jacoby). ‘A useless edition : does not satisfy the 
requirements of science; 6.0. the editor uses the 
Hamburg 1609 edition of Ammianus Marcellinus, 
the Basle 1673 edition of Pliny, &..... The 
reviewer hopes to edit Ktesias himself.’ — A. 
- Holder, Jnventio S. Crucis (M. Manitius). ‘Con- 
tains an unusually complete apparatus criticus.’ 
—Dec. 25. H. Kluge, Lntstehungsgeschichte d. 
Ilias (P. Cauer). ‘Is based mainly on metrical 
criteria, which are unsatisfactory. —C. A. Lehmann, 
Quaestiones Tullianae (Εἰ. Bockel). ‘Combine acute- 
bess with moderation of judgment, thorough know- 
ledge of the language, and methodical use of that 
knowledge.’.—G. Schepfs, Conradi Hirsaugiensis 
dialogus (M. Manitius). ‘ An excellent edition which 
satisfies all modern requirements.’ 


Jan. 1. 1890. G. Meyer, Albanesische Grammatik 
m. Lesestiicken (G. Stier). Some gaps, but useful 
both for travellers and students.—Ion. Luiiak, Quaes- 
tiones Sapphicae (G. Knaack). Reviewed rather ad- 
yersely.—C. Zangemeister, Orosii hist. adversum 
paganos (Fr. Riihl). ‘Gives us at last a tolerable 
text and an apparatus criticus complete for all pur- 
poses.’ —8. Th. Matthias, Zu alten Grammatikern 
(P. Egendeff). Emphatically recommended.—Eug. 
Oder, De Antonio Liberali (G. Knaack). ‘A learned 
and acute dissertation.’—P. Jors, Rim. Rechtswissen- 
schaft zur Zeit d, Republik 1. (Otto Schulthess). A 
summary (continued in next number), not a review. 
—J. Kubik, De Ciceronis\ poet. Latinorum studits 
(Fr. Harder). ‘A trustworthy and complete collec- 
tion of the material.’ 

Jan. 15. H. Welzofer, Gesch. des griech. Volkes 
bis Solon (G. J. Schneider). A popular history, 
praised by the reviewer.—Fr. Jeschonnek, De nomi- 
nibus, quae Graect pecudibus domesticis indiderunt 
(G. Knaack). ‘Apparently complete.’—R. Engel- 
mann, Bilder-Atlas z. Homer (R. Hirsch), ‘Should 
be as widely known as possible to all teachers.’—Ivo 
Bruns, Lucian u. Oenomaus (P. Schulze). ‘A con- 
tribution to the right comprehension of the Ζεὺς 
ἐλεγχόμενος and Ζεὺς tpaywdds.’—M. Hoffmann, Der 
codex Mediceus pl. 39 n. 1 des Vergilius (G. Schepfs). 
‘The collation to Ribbeck’s text has been made with 
extraordinary industry.’—22. O. Schulz, Ortsgotthet- 
ten in d. griech. u. rim. Kunst; Walz, Eckfiguren 
am Ostgiebel d. olymp. Zeustempels (J. Bohlau). The 
former work is ‘an industrious but badly arranged 
collection of material’; the latter ‘remarkably at- 
tractive, owing to its sensible method and refreshing 
style. —A Marx, Griech. Méarchen von dankbauren 
Tieren und Verwandtes (O. Gruppe). ‘As a collec- 
tion of material, it is of permanent value and indis- 
pensable in all mythological inquiries. —R. Meister, 
D. griech. Dialekte II. (C. Haberlin). ‘A necessary 
and useful work, built on a solid basis by a skilful 
hand with marvellous industry and comprehensive 
erudition.’—Geyza Némethy, Ewhemeri reliquiae (J. 
Gansz). Good. — P. Hofer, Die Varusschlacht 
(G. Ihm). Based on extensive study, the work is 
directed mainly against Mommsen.. . and deserves 
the attention of all specialists.’—29. Le Bas, Voyage 
archéologique en Gréce et en Asie Mineure par δ. 
Reinach (J. Bohlau). ‘The beginning of an ex- 
tremely well-timed undertaking, and deserves the 
thanks of all and sundry,.’— A. Fick, Hesiods Gedichte 
wiederhergestellt (P. Cauer). ‘The idea which sug- 
gested Fick’s undertaking is valuable and fertile ; 
unfortunately the method is arbitrary, the results 
fantastic. —A. Bienwald, De Crippsiano et Oxonienst 
Antiphontis, Dinarchi, Lycurgi codd. (J. Kohm). 
‘Very careful.’—R. Ellis, Catullus, 2nd ed. (K. P. 
Schulze). ‘Will still retain its scientific value by 
the side of newer commentaries, but we could have 
wished it had been more largely re-written.’ 

Feb. 5. E. Botticher, La Troie de Schliemann (G. 
J. Schneider). An attempt to prove that what.S. 
took for a town was really a crematorium. ‘The 
attempt is not based on autopsy and is full of irre- 
mediable difficulties.’—Kock, Comicorum <Alticorum 
fragm. 111. (Ο. Kaehler). ‘The editor has rendered 
a service of permanent value by this conscientious 
collection of widely-scattered fragments.’ (In the 
next number the reviewer gives some additional frag- 
ments of his own collecting.)—G. Schoemann, De 
Etymologici Magni fontibus 111. (P. Roellig). ‘Simply 
an attempt to remove errors from some of the glosses 
which are expressly stated in the E.M. to come from 
Diogenian.’—A. Gasguy, De Fab. Planc. Fulgentio 
Vergilit interprete (E. Jungmann). ‘An attempt to 





whitewash Fulgentius, carried too-far.’—F, M. Nichois, 
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The Marvels of Rome (L. v. Urlichs). Praised. 12. 
J. Staender, Chirographorum in r. bibl. Paulina 
Monasteriensi catalogus (G. Schepfs). ‘Every single 
MS. is carefully described and numerous references 
to editions and connected literature given.’—C. 
Reichert, Veber den 2 Teil d. Odyssee (G. Vogrinz). 
Praised.—F. SchWenk, Das Simonideische Gedicht in 
Platons Protagoras (G. Hergel). ‘ Very satisfactory.’ 
J. M. Stowasser, Stolones Latint (M. Manitius). 
Praised,—J. Frenzel, D. relat, Satzbaw ἡ, Griech. (W. 
Vollbrecht). ‘Stimulating.’—19 Feb. V. ἃ. Launitz, 
Wandtafeln, 38. Lohr, D..rém. Haus (J. Boblau). 
Praised.—L. Lutz, D. prapositionen b. d. attischen 
Rednern (Max Koch). ‘The result of many years’ 
laborious work... . contains rich material.’—O. Weis- 
senfels, Lukrez uw. Epikur (Ὁ. Hiberlin). The re- 
view, continued from Jast number, summarizes and 
praises the book.—A. Stitz, Veber d. Gerundivum τ, 
Sallust (G. Hergel). ‘Industrious and intelligent.’ 
—M. Zimmermann, De Tacito Senccae imitatore (E. 
Wolff). ‘Combines ingenuity with caution.’—26. 
F. Cumont, Sur Pauthenticité de quelques lettres de 
Julien (C. Haberlin). ‘Increases the number of sus- 
pected letters. —W. Liebenam, Die Legaten in d. 
rom. Provinzen von Augustus bis Diocletian (J. 
Asbach). ‘The author has utilized and methodically 
arranged a large mass of material drawn from authors, 
inscriptions and coins.’ 

March 5. Seiler-Capelle, Wéorterbuch ἰδοῦ die 
Gedichte des Homer, 9. Aufl. (M. Hecht). Much 
improved.—Nauck, T'’ragicorwm graecorum frag. (H. 
Stadtmiiller). This new edition contains many ad- 
ditional fragments, but its great merit is in the 
restoration of many corrupt passages: the reviewer 
in this and the next number proposes many emenda- 
tions of his own.—Th. Stangl, Tudliana et Mario- 
Vietoriniana (H. Nohl). Acute and stimulating. 
—R. Ullrich, Studia Tibulliana (K. P. Schulze), A 
careful dissertation on the date of the first book of 
Tibullus.—12. W. Gotz, Die Verkehrswege im Dienste 
des Welthandels (E. Oberhummer). A highly import- 
ant work, which opens an entirely new field to the 
student of ancient history and geography. —A. Ross- 
bach, Griech. Metrik 3 Aufl. (H. Loewy). ‘About 
half this edition is new.’—J. A. Simon, Xenophon- 
Studien IV. (H. Kruse). ‘Confirms for Xenophon 
the distinction between σύν and μετά ὁ. gen. estab- 
lished by T. Mommsen for Euripides.’—F. Fourer, 
Ephemerides Caesarianae (Ackermann). ‘Solves the 
question of the chronology of the events between 
Caesar’s landing at Lilybaeum and the end of the 
Spanish war.’—19. K. Dumon, Le Thédtre de Polycléte 
(G. Oehmichen). ‘States a new method for recon- 
structing ancient theatres.’ — Wecklein, Sophocles 
O. C. Kee. E. Wunder (P. Herrmanowski), ‘Con- 
tains many valuable emendations,’ and the reviewer 
criticizes them in detail in this and the next number. 
—J. G. Kuno, Vorgeschichte Roms IT. (W. Deecke). 
‘Deserves careful examination.’—26. Ὁ, Rossbach, 
Griech. Antiken des archiéol. Museums zu Breslau (H. 
L. Urlichs). ‘Valuable.—M. Koch, Die Rede® ἃ. 
Sokrates in Platons Symposion (C. Schirlitz). ‘De- 
serves attention.’—Kriiger, Horaz’ Satiren wu. Episteln 
(Ὁ. Weissenfels). The reviewer discusses various 
passages. —J. H. Schmalz, V. ὦ. Sprachgebrauch d. 
Asinius Pollio (ἘΠ. Harder), ‘A new edition of an 
excellent work, of which copies were hardly to be 
had.’ 

April 2. R. Graul, Die antiken Portrétgemélde 
von Faijum (Ῥ, Weizsiicker). ‘Contains a number of 
portraits, for the most part well done.’—H. Schutz, 
Sophokleische Studien (A. Oldenburg). ‘ Represents 
conservative scholarship.—H. Bender, Grundriss 
der rémisch. Litteraturgeschichte (O. Weissenfels). 
Praised.—E. G. Hardy, Pliny's Letters (J. Asbach). 


‘Translation a model, commentary deserves universal 
attention.’—9. I. Miiller, Handbuch d. klass. Alter- 
tumswissenschaft IT. 1. 2 Aufl. (H. v. d. Pfordten). 
‘Brugmann’s ‘‘ Abriss der griechischen Grammatik ” 
now contains 236 pages instead of 125.’—Br. Leh- 
mann, Quaestiones sacerdotales (M.). A conscien- 
tious piece of work.—K. Troost, Inhalt u. Echtheit 
d. Platonischen Dialoge (K. Liebhold). ‘The author 
proves his point on the whole.’—K. Reichenbach, 
Die Satyrpoesie des Euripides (G. Hergel). ‘ Very at- 
tractive.’—K. Tiicking, 7. Livi XXII. (W. Schmidt). 
The new edition contains nothing new, but the book 
is highly recommended for school use.—16. R. Grund- 
mann, Ueber 98 in Attika gefundene Henkelinschrif- 
ten (R. Hirsch). A large collection of inscriptions 
from Dresden.—Stahl, Thucydides 2 (J. Steup). 
‘The traditional text is not sufficiently respected.’— 
W. Deecke, Die Falisker (H. Ziemer). ‘A model for 
similar work, based on the investigation of inscriptions 
and dialects.’—23. Scheindler, Hocheggeri Homeri 
Tliadis epitome (R. Peppmiller). ‘Shows what a 
mistake an epitome of Homer is.’—K. Winkler, 
Locke und Aristoteles. ‘Extremely valuable.’—L. 
Cohn, Philonis de opificio mundi (K. Haeberlin). 
‘The first decent edition of Philo.’—O. E. Schmidt, 
Die handschr. Ueberlieferung d. Briefe Ciceros (K. 
Lehmann). A very detailed review (continued), on 
the whole unfavourable.’—Luterbacker, 7’. Livi VIL; 
Grysar-Bitschofsky, 7. Livii partes selectae; P. 
Petzke, Dicendi genus Tacitinum quatenus differat a 
Liviano (W. Heraeus). First is praised, second and 
third are poor.—30. Wiener Vorlageblatter fiir 1888 
(J. Bohlau). ‘Adapted to the requirements of 
modern investigation.’—A. Hausrath, Philodemi περὶ 
ποιημάτων (C. Haeberlin). Praised on the whole.— 
J. E. B. Mayor, The Latin Heptateuch (M. Manitius). 
“A masterly handling of the material and an import- 
ant addition to our knowledge.’—H. Grosse, Zur 
Syntax d. griech. Mediums u. Passivums (W. Vell- 
brecht). Valuable because the facts are systemati- 
cally put together. 

May 7. J. Wackernagel, Das Dehnungsgesetz der 
griechisch. Komposita (H. v. ἃ. Pfordten). ‘A 
thorough and illumining account.—P. Cauer, Homeri 
Ilias (A. Ludwich). In this and the next two numbers 
L. shows at length (on the principles laid down in 
his Aristarchs Homerische Textkritik) that Cauer’s 
edition is certainly not ‘scholarum in usum.’—R. 
Leonhard, Roms Vergangenheit und Deutschlands 
Recht (H. Genz). ‘The conelusions are usually con- 
vinecing and indubitable.’—G. Goetz, Corpus glossa- 
riorum latinorum IV. (G. Schepss). ‘ Deserves our 
best thanks.’—Gsell-Fels, Unteritalien αι. Sicilien 3 
Aufl. (G.). Useful to the traveller.—14. R. Weiss, 
De digammo in hymnis homericis (R. Peppmiiller). 
Industrious but not conclusive.—J. Christiansen De 
apicibus et ὁ longis inser. latin. (G. Zippel). ‘Con- 
tains much that is interesting and may prove not 
unimportant.’—Ferd. Barta, ‘Dichten’ and ‘ Dichter’ 
bet den rémischen Dichtern (G. Hergel). ‘Very 
valuable.’—J. Koch, De codd. Cuiacianis quibus in 
ed. Claudiano Claverius usus est (H. Freytag). ‘A 
valuable coutribution to the criticism of Claudian’s 
text.’-—21. A. Baumeister, 1. Bilderhefte aus d. Alter- 
tum, 2. Gymnasial reform (P. Weizsicker). Deserve 
the very greatest attention.—Owen, Ovidi Tristiwm 
libri V. (K. P. Schulze). ‘The most exacting re- 
quirements are satisfied by the apparatus criticus: Ὁ. 
has collected everything of importance for critical 
purposes with astounding industry’: the reviewer 
doubts O.’s views as to the title, and says ‘the high 
value O. puts on H. remains to be proved ; the text 
is sensible, and is determined by a good knowledge of 
the author’s peculiarities ; O.’s edition of the T'ristia 
is an industrious work and indispensable for all who 
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work at this author.’—28. E. Rohde, Psyche. Seclen- 
kult u. Unsterblichkeitsglaube des Griechen (P. Sten- 
gel). ‘Instructive and interesting.—W. Nauck, 
Horatius, Oden und Epoden (O. Weissenfels). The 
fact that this book has reached its 13th edition shows 
there must be something good about it. 

June 4. G. Bilfinger, Die Zettmesser d. antiken 
Volker (M. C. P. Schmidt). ‘Treats of everything 
known about the chronometers of the ancients.’— 
L. Grasberger, Studien z. d. griechischen Ortsnamen 
(O. Crusius). Condemned.—K. Bissinger, Funde 


rémischer Miinzen in Baden (W. τ). ‘A complete 
catalogue and highly valuable.’—A. Pasdera, Le 
originit dei canti popolart latini cristiani (M. Mani- 
tius). ‘Industrious and serviceable.’-—11. H. Berger, 
Geschichte der wissenschaftl. Erdkunde bei den Grie- 
chen 11. (Partsch). ‘A model of therough and original 
research.’—Holden, Plutarch’s Life of Timoleon (F. 
Krebs). ‘Good for beginners.’.—O, Ribbeck, Gesch. 
d. rém. Dichtung 11. (P. Weizsicker). ‘Will be 
found interesting and instructive by those who can- 
not read the Roman poets in the original.’ 
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THE BEARING OF THE NEW PAPYRUS ON SOME CARDINAL POINTS IN 
TEXTUAL CRITICISM. 


Ir would be difficult to overrate the import- 
ance of the new papyrus in its relations to 
textual criticism ; and if, as seems possible, 
other papyri rolls of some size and of an 
early date are discovered, the results are 
certain to be momentous. 

In what I shall say for the present, I 
shall confine myself to the direct evidence 
furnished by the papyrus in regard to cer- 
tain points of view to which, as readers of 
this magazine may be aware, I have been 
brought by lines of inquiry entirely different 
and supplying evidence only of an indirect 
kind, 

In the first place, the papyrus furnishes 
much confirmatory evidence of the position 
that very many of the difficulties in the 
texts of Greek authors have been produced 
at quite an early date by the mechanical in- 
corporation of different species of adscripts 
explanatory of the text. I had been led to 
take this view by evidence derived from the 
corpusof ‘scholia’ on Aristophanes ; and since 
the publication of my edition of the Fourth 
Book of Thucydides Wilamowitz-Moel- 
lendorff in his ‘Herakles’ has also 
given expression to a like belief in 
the value of the same corpus of ‘ scholia.’ 
Indeed I should not be surprised if Dobree’s 
very near approach to the point of view 
here referred to was due to his studies in the 
‘scholia’ of Aristophanes, which, however, 
he did not carry very far. It often happens 
that there is just enough evidence left in the 
‘scholia’ to prove that sometimes what is 
now written as part of the text of Aristo- 
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phanes was once a note or notes written on 
the margin or between the lines ; and again, 
the corpus of ‘scholia’ furnishes us in 
abundance with the commonest types of such 
adscripts and makes us familiar with their 
peculiar characteristics so that we can trace 
their analogues in texts other than that of 
Aristophanes. Once more, if we can de- 
monstrate the presence in Aristophanes 
of adscripts twisted into metrical form, 
we get strong presumptive proof that this 
sort of corruption must be very common in 
prose texts where no metrical rules have to 
be first satisfied before an adscript takes its 
place in the body of the work. 

There is no lack of Aristophanic examples 
of this process, but I shall give for the pre- 
sent only one. It happens to be as instruc- 
tive as any, and seeing that it turned up 
only a few weeks ago I can treat it in detail 
though now at a distance from my books 
and notes. In the Birds, ll. 1148 27. we 
read : 

καὶ νὴ Δί αἱ νῆτταί ye περιεζωσμέναι 
ἐπλινθοφόρουν: ἄνω δὲ τὸν ὑπαγωγέα 
ἐπέτοντ᾽ ἔχουσαι κατόπιν ὥσπερ παιδία 
τὸν πηλὸν ἐν τοῖς στόμασιν αἱ χελιδόνες. 


All kinds of remedies have been suggested 
in order to get sense out of these lines, but 
none has served its purpose. Yet the ex- 
planation is easy and can hardly fail to be 
accepted if once stated. From ὥσπερ παιδία 
to στόμασιν we have a series of three ad- 
scripts, all of them of the most grotesque 
description. They are as follows :— 

H 
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3 ‘ La) A , Ψ 
1, ἔχουσαι κατὰ παῖν : βαστάζουσαι ὥσπερ 
παιδία. 
9 ἣν, «ε / Ἢ ‘\ λό 
2, τὸν ὑπαγωγέα : τὸν πηλόν. 
ὃ. ἔχουσαι : ἐν τοῖς στόμασιν. 


It would be a long business to write out 
all the evidence from scholiasts and lexico- 
graphers for the existence at a very early 
date of such a‘variant as κατὰ παῖν for 
κατόπιν in this passage, and for the gloss τὸν 
πηλόν [itself, as Dobree pointed out, a mis- 
take for τὸν πῖλον] as an explanation of τὸν 
traywyéea, It is enough for our present pur- 
pose to show how easily and instructively we 
can restore by this means the original 
reading : 


Ν Ν ᾽" ε lol ,ὔ , 
καὶ νὴ Δί αἱ νῆτταί γε περιεζωμέναι 
5 / + Ν \ e / 
ἐπλινθοφόρουν: ἄνω δὲ τὸν ὑπαγωγέα 
ἐπέτοντ᾽ ἔχουσαι κατόπιν αἱ χελιδόνες. 


Indeed I believe that I already possess 
material sufficient to prove, as far as the 
nature of the case admits, that this sort of 
corruption had already seriously affected 
the texts of the great Attic writers at a 
time considerably earlier than the Christian 
era. But if many early papyri are discov- 
ered such academic proof may soon become 
precise demonstration. As it is, this one 
new papyrus brings us some definite evi- 
dence. Inthe line of Solon quoted on p. 
31 it restores to us one line which before we 
only knew in a corrupt form due to the 
ousting of one participle φυγόντας by what 
is really an adscript (λέγοντας) to the ἱέντας 
which occurs in the following line. This 
seems to have escaped the editor, though 
he has noted at least one case in which the 
papyrus furnishes this kind of evidence 
viz. p. 2 where τὸν δῆμον can only be ex- 
plained as an adscript to τὸ πλῆθος. There 
are, however, other passages in which we 
have more or less certain adscripts. I shall 
take these as they come in order of paging : 
p. 7. ἔτι καὶ viv yap τῆς τοῦ βασιλέως γυναικὸς 
ἡ σύμμιξις ἐνταῦθα γίνεται τῷ Διονύσῳ καὶ ὃ 
γάμος, where ὃ γάμος is a gloss on 7 
σύμμιξις : Ρ. 20. καὶ παρέστηκεν ἵππος ἐκμαρτυ- 
ρῶν ὡς τὴν ἱππάδα τοῦτο σημαινουσιν. This is 
a very odd sort of note and may even be 
due to the scribe of this particular papyrus. 
In any case it was originally intended to 
explain the gloss ἵππον found at one tine as 
an adscript to trad’. 


9 A x /, ΕἸ 
ἵππον : θητικοῦ ἀντὶ τέλους ἱππάδ᾽ ἀμειψάμενος. 


Accordingly we have to restore the second 
lost letter of the second verb as iota and not 


as alpha, viz. onpaivovow—so that the note 
becomes ‘tos stands at the side (of the 
line) showing that they take ἱππάδα in this 
sense’ : p. 27. the words ἣν δ᾽ ὃ ἀρχαῖος 
χαρακτὴρ δίδραχμον has most likely arisen 
from an adscript to νόμισμα : p. 53. in the 
sentence διὰ μὲν οὖν ταύτας τὰς αἰτίας ἐπίστευ- 
ov ὃ δῆμος τῷ Κλεισθένει the plural ἐπίστευον 
is probably right, and ὃ δῆμος an adscript : 
p. 57. either τῇ βοῦλῃ or τοῖς πεντακοσίοις is 
an adscript: p. 93. ἐκ τῶν χιλίων is an ad- 
seript to ἐκ προκρίτων : p. 113. in the sen- 
tence τηρεῖ δ᾽ οὗτος τάς τε κλῇς (lege κλεῖς) τὰς 
τῶν ἱερῶν ἐν οἷς τὰ χρήματ᾽ ἐστὶν καὶ γράμματα 
τῇ πόλει either a perfect participle has been 
lost after ἐστὶν or else τῇ πόλει is an adscript 
to τηρεῖ : p. 138. as on p. 57, τοῖς φ. is an 
adscript to τῇ βουλῇ: p. 148. ἐλαίαν is an ad- 
script to μορίαν in the sentence καὶ εἴ τις 
ἐξορύξειεν ἐλαίαν μορίαν ἢ κατάξειεν K.7.r. : Pp. 
157. both τοῦ ἑνδεκάτου and τοῦ τριακοστοῦ are 
adscripts to τοῦ A. 

Secondly, the papyrus provides a convincing 
explanation of a very puzzling fact in all 
texts of ancient authors, while some features 
of the editio princeps itself serve admirably 
to illustrate the process by which the kind 
of corruption with which I now mean to deal 
reached its present gigantic proportions. 

How is it that in reading an ancient 
author we often find hundreds of lines 
together which present no very great dif_i- 
culty, and yet come across every now 
and then a page or two which bristle with 
every sort of obscurity? This papyrus sup- 
plies the answer. A roll of this description 
(and at one time ali ancient books took the 
form of rolls) is liable to peculiar risks. 
In the case of a manuscript in book form, it 
is the first page only that as a rule gets 
frayed and rubbed. But with a roll it is 
altogether different. The long under-edge 
(if we can use the expression) on which the 
roll rests is the part of a papyrus which is 
most likely to get frayed and rubbed, and 
this long under-edge is almost certain to 
coincide with a line broader cr narrower 
drawn through a column of the writing from 
top to bottom. In this way it may happen 
that at a particular point in every line of a 
whole column the letters are partially or 
entirely rubbed. The long upper-edge of the 
roll may be just as ill off in regard to rub- 
bing, supposing more rolls than one to be 
kept in the same case, so that another ver- 
tical row of letters may again be more or 
less rubbed away. Nor does the rubbing 
necessarily affect only the outer fold of the 
roll; it may affect more than one fold. 
Further, there is no means of telling at what 
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point in any treatise this sort of corruption 
is to be looked for, for the new papyrus 
shows that a roll may begin and end quite 
irrespective of any natural division in the 
subject-matter. 

In this way we can explain quite ade- 
quately the seeming perversity with which 
corruption appears to show itself in our 
texts, as affecting more particularly certain 
parts of a book as against others. But, as I 
have said, the new editio princeps actually 
illustrates with singular lucidity another 
important moment in this process of corrup- 
tion which arises in the last resort from a 
characteristic of the roll form of a book. 
We are provided not with one or two 
examples, but with many examples of the 
way in which a well-known class of diffi- 
culties has been produced. Indeed it would 
be very difficult to imagine any more effectual 
means of demonstrating even to unskilled 
persons the risk of corruption attending any 
uncautious effort to replace lost letters, 
words, and phrases. ΤῸ such uncautious 
attempts I have given in my edition of the 
fourth book of Thucydides the name of stop- 
gaps, but I never could have believed that 
the extent to which such corruption may 
have gone would ever be so well illustrated 
as is the case in the new editio princeps. 
Let me give a list of some of the aberrations 
from probability or from Greek usage thus 
imported into Aristotle’s text: p. 6, ἄρχειν 
for ἄρξειν ; id. καὶ ἐγένετο δὴ ; p. 16, ὡς δ᾽ οἱ 
[κεκτη μένοι βλασφημεῖν ; p. 25, (Reise 
τὸ αὐτόματον ; id. μ[ὴ anes (sic) for μ[ὴ 
e\|nrar; p. 27, [élxn [ὃ δῆμος κ]ύριος ἴον 
[ἐ]χη [τὸν δῆμον κ]ύριον ; td. ποιήσαϊ σθαι τὴν 
xp |<a[v ἀποϊκοπήν for ποιῆσα[ι τὴν τῶν χρ]εῶ[ ν 
Ὁ τ: id. [μὲν ἔχο]υσα for [μὲν ἄγο]υσα ; 

sips δ᾽ ἐξεκλησί]ασεν μικρόν ; p. 44, 
Sie for παϊλαιόν] ; ; id. τὸν aden 
for τὸν eel id. ἰ ἔρ]εσθαι (sic); td. Ρ. 
45, δίδ[ ὡς (sic) καί ποτ]ε ; ἐάν Tw les τυραννεῖν 
πο Γ π [ἢ ] ἐπὶ τυραννίδι ris] K.T. Xr. in a 
passage probably corrupted already by the 
incorporation of adscripts ; p. 105 [ἐξ]έχουσα 
πολιτείας τάξιν for [παρ]έχουσα πολιτείαν τάξις 5 5 

122, [οἵτινες ality δοκῶσιν for [οἵτινες 
av airy δοκῶσιν ; p. 143, ὃ δῆμζος ἐχ]ειροτόνει 
for ὃ δῆμ[ος χ]ειροτονεῖ ; p. 145 [αἰτίαν προσ- 
χα ΒῊ (510) κτεῖναι for [....... ἀποκτεῖναι. 

Together with these we may take some of 
the more eccentric words which the editor 
suggests as possible in cases where some of 


the characters are still visible, or where 
some other uncertainty of reading appears : 
p- 14, ἐπήλαυνεν ; p. 27, τρεῖς καὶ ; p. 103, 
καρδίᾳ for καὶ ἰδίᾳ: p. 109, συμμιγεῖεν ; 
p- 125, ἐν rots παρὰ τοῦ τείχους for ἐντὸς τῆς 
περιόδου τοῦ τείχους. 

But that the writers of the papyrus text 
itself found like difficulties inherent in their 
task is only too palpable, and may be demon- 
strated by a study of what the editor tells 
us in regard to the example last given, and 
by other indications. Moreover, it is also 
plain that many words required by the con- 
text do not appear in the papyrus at all. 
Sometimes the editor has noticed these, and 
where he has noticed them has, as a rule, 
supplied them with judgment, though in one 
case (p. 101) he makes a sentence quite 
untranslatable: εἴ τίς twa atroyepi<daméKto- 
vev> ἐκτίσει ἱερώσας. The following lacunae 
he has not remarked : Ῥ. 20, ἐπειδὰν ἔρηταί 


<tis> ; p. 25, μηδὲ μεθ᾽ ἑτέρων < >; 
where the word to be supplied is perhaps 
συστῇ ; p. 43, ἀλλ᾽ ἀπελθόντας ἐπὶ < > 


τῶν ἰδίων < >, where we should per- 
haps read ἐπὶ οἴκου τῶν ἰδίων ἐπιμελεῖσθαι ; 
p: 45, ἐπεφύκει καλῶς < ΞΡ 00: 
πορίσασα < >, where we should per- 
haps read Topurapevy ἀργύριον 5 A SEO παρ᾽ 
αὐτοῖς καὶ ἄρχειν or παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς «ἔχειν: καὶ 
ἄρχειν ; 3 (pe 68h, participle is lost after 
ἄγουσαι ; ; p. 116, read καὶ rod «τὴν exxhyoiav> 
ἀφιέναι 5 5p: 122, for ἢ μὴ θελουσι pee read ἢ 
μὴ ᾿θέλουσι <dvva> pev<ors>; p. 127, read 
τοὺς ἕνδεκὰ κληρωτοὺς «τοὺς: Shiels aeons) 

Lastly, the papyrus is a notable discovery 
for the history of textual criticism because 
it supports at every point the main conten- 
tion of one school of critics—that certain 
definable kinds of constructions were foreign 
to the Greek idiom of the great period, and 
have been introduced into our texts through 
carelessness or ignorance in the transcribers 
of them. If in a fairly early copy even of 
an Aristotelian (I use the word advisedly) 
treatise, we have—except in doubtful read- 
ings and the editor’s additamenta—no viola- 
tion of certain great main rules of Greek 
grammar, then we may safely give our 
adherence to some well-known principles of 
criticism enunciated by the older English 
school and the more recent Dutch school of 
Greek scholarship. 


W. G. RutTHERFORD. 
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OVIDIANA. 


I. Notes on the Heroides. 1. ΝΌΤΕΒ ΟΝ 
THE CopEx Parisinus (No. 8242: olim 
Puteaneus).—Happening to be in Paris 
in August 1889 I preferred the National 
Library to the attractions of the Hiffel 
Tower, and carefully inspected this famous 
MS. xn passant I would recommend 
scholars who find time heavy on their hands 
in Paris, and value a fine cheerful room to 
work in, perfect civility from officials, and 
an excellent luncheon including wine at 
the cost of two francs, to frequent the 
National Library if they have not already 
learned to do so, The MS. P had been much 
used and partially collated by N. Heinsius, 
and by Jahn, first carefully collated by H. 
Keil for Merkel, by two friends for Sedlmayer, 
lastly by Ehwald, who seems to have used a 
more accurate collation of Keil’s than Merkei 
did, or else to have used the same one which 
Merkel did but more accurately. At any 
rate I must warn students of the Heroides 
that Sedlmayer’s and Ehwald’s collations of 
P are the only collations to be trusted. For 
instance the well known lines VII. 45, 46— 
Nonegosum tanti—quid non censeris inique ἵ 

Ut pereas, dum me per freta longa fugis— 
are so given, and rightly given by P. There 
is not a shadow of a doubt about P having 
censeris : the only letter that is at all obscure 
is the n. Yet Heinsius tells us P has 
terrerts: Merkel that P has mereris with 
the first syllable uncertain. Hence a host 
of conjectures have been built upon the sand, 
such as quanti tu reris of Heinsius, guid nos 
metiris of Madvig, quid enim verearis of Riese. 
There is not in my opinion a sounder read- 
ing in the Heroides than quid non censeris, 
which 1 am glad that I read in my edition of 
1874 although then in ignorance that it had 
the support of P, as well as that of inferior 
MSS. Sedlmayer and Ehwald have recorded 
P rightly. 


Again in III. 48: 


Vidi consortes pariter generisque necisque 
Tres cecidisse: tribus, quae mihi, mater 
erat. 


So P: and so vulgo. Merkel states that P 


has quae mea, leading meastray. Sedlmayer 
and Ehwald are right. 
ing G22 
Quaecumque e merito spes venit aequa 


venit. 


Here however Merkel is right. He says 
quite truly that P has de merito. Sedlmayer 
says that P has est ma. pr.: ew ma. 2. The 
latter statement is true: the former erro- 
neous. P ma. pr. has de. Ehwald has no 
note. 


IIT. 136: 


Sic eat auspiciis Pyrrhus ad arma tuis. 
Merkel states that P has tuus patris for 
tuis. Sedlmayer that P has twus with 
patris written over, and the second wu in twus 
corrected from another letter. I find 
patris certainly in the margin, but decidedly 
ma. rec.: and for twus there is a corruption 
which I could not decipher, but it looked 
to me like ὅτ par or tu per. Hence perhaps 
puer is the true reading. Ehwald has no 
note. 

The usual number of lines in a page in P 
is 28, not 29 as stated by Merkel. Not only 
pp. 97 and 98 are blank, but also 55 and 
56. 

When Merkel (pref. p. ix.) states that 
there exists in P evidence of a gap at XVI. 
38, where in later MSS. the spurious verses 
39-142 are inserted, the student is likely 
to be led astray. There is no break what- 
ever. Some reader, of uncertain date, has, 
as was natural, made a small mark in red 
ink where the spurious verses began in 
other MSS. ὁ.6. after line 38: that is all. 

1 subjoin a few passages where P is 
either not reported, or reported incorrectly 
by Sedlmayer and Ehwald. 

In IV. 138 P has cognata for cognato: 
not noticed by Sedlmayer or Ehwald. IV. 
141 reserenda manti for reseranda marite 
(not reserenda amanti as Sedlmayer has it: 
but ὦ is written over manti ma. sec.). V. 3 


8 8 
Pegagis for Pegasis. V. 86 qua for quas. 
VI, 84 face pr. ma. for falce. VI. 83 meritis 
for meritisque, we superscribed ma. rec. (not 


meritisue in one word, as Sedlm.). VI. 89 
8 


passi for passis. VI. 98 fero sanguis ma. 
pr. for feros angues. 


ΜΠ 11: 


Me quoque dotalis inter habere potes. 

The only letters of dotalis at all legible 
areZ ands. There is not the smallest trace 
of qin the first letter as Merkel and Ehwald 
state. Sedlmayer states the whole word is 
illegible. 
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VII. 153, 4: 


Ilion in Tyriam transfer felicius urbem 
Resque loco regis sacraque sceptra tene. 
So I now, after inspection of P, write the 

pentameter. In P there is some trace of 

the first letter which might have been R 

but could not have been either H or S or M: 

then an erasure in which however /Joco can 

be read. 


eer 179: 


Pro meritis et siqua tibi debebimus ultra 
Pro spe coniugii tempora parva peto. 
Ehwald correctly states that P has 

ultro, which is probably the right reading. 

Sedlmayer attributes w/tro to inferior MSS. 

only. 

MALES 92: 


At pater Aeacio promiserat, inscius acti : 
Plus quoque, qui prior est ordine, possit 
avus. 
P omits qui, but supplies it ma. sec. above 
the line. The verse ran either : 
Plus quo, quo prior est ordine, possit avus. 


or 


Plus quo, qui prior est ordine, possit avus. 
Plus quoque is not correct here. 
VIII. 65, is thus given in P: 


hoc t 
N //// generis fato quod nostros_ eral- 
nannos. 


The ¢ is ma. 2, and the letter before 7 15 
too high for ὁ, cannot be a ¢, is more like ὦ 
than anything else but wants its curl. 

IX. 40 Omniaque for Omina que P. 

IX. 95 For redundabat P ma. 1 has a cor- 
ruption which looked to me like redulabat, 
which Ehwald gives as nudulabat, Heinsius 
as...elulabat, and which Sedlmayer does not 
notice. 


h 
IX. 109 procedit P: h ma. 1. 
IX. 141 which generally appears thus— 
Semivir occubuit in letifero Eveno— 
P is not correctly reported by either Sedl- 
mayer or Ehwald. P has: Semivir oceubuit 
in ὦ |/// (here the space of two, or at most 


q 
three, letters in ras.). 7670 : weneno, over the 
erasure erni ma. 2. Bentley's Jotifero is pro- 
bably right. 
ey 1106}: 


Strataque Cretaeam belua stravit humum. 
stravit P, not in rasura nor ma.2 as 
Sedlmayer and Ehwald state. The letters 
ui may bea little ‘inculeatae,’ but sér is 
clearly ma. pr. Of all the corrections proposed 
Bentley’s planwxit is the best. Cf. XVI. 334. 


ΧΟ 196 

Cum steteris urbis celsus in arce tuae, 

P has urbes ma. pr. changed to wrbis ma. 
2, and ¢ prefixed to it by a later hand, a 
half correction to turbae. For arce P has 
aure ma. pr. 

KET ὃς: 
Tune quae dispensant mortalia fata sorores. 

P has facta. XII. 17 thus appears in P: 
Semina iecisset (this word erased and sensisset 
in marg.) totidemque & seminat & (this erased) 
hostes. XIII. 133: δὲ (rather than Sed) guid 
ego reuoco? (the last four letters of this 
word ‘inculcatae’): then an erasure and over 
it written rewocantis et ma. sec., then omen 
abesto. This line very much wants emen- 
dation. Bentley’s revocaminis is only pro- 
visional, XIV. 46. For reccidit P pr. seemed 
to have //// etendit, not //// ecendit as Sedl- 
mayer reports. 

OVE ΖΘΌΣ: 
Cum dis potando nectare miscet aquas. 
P pr. had disputando. 


XVI. 316: 

Utere mandantis simplicitate viri. 

P has mandatis. But I do not think 
manddatis here stands for mandantis. The 
mark over the a is in P often an indication 
of a marginal reading. And here ma. pr. in 
the margin is /. non uafri, which is probably 
the right reading. 


XVI. 366: 
Instruere Atriden non potes arte mea. 
non P, but nwm ma. 1 in marg. the right 


reading, as Merkel gave. 
XVII. 234, idiia P sub. ras., tpsea ma. 2. 


XVI 259 : 
Aut ego deposito sapiam fortasse pudore. 
-s For sapiam I read faituam in P, faciam P 
ap. Sedlmayer, sautiam in faciam ma. 2 
mutatum ap. Ehwald. P has pudorem. 
Perhaps : 
Aut ego 
pudorem. 
XIX. 53: Ehwald is here right against 
Sedlmayer. P has incertas ma. 2 not incertis. 


deponam fatuum fortasse 


2. Some CoNnJECTURES IN OVID. 
Her. II. 100: 

Expectem qui me numquam visurus abisti ! 
Expectem pelago vela negata meo ! ; 
The pentameter is absurd, and P has 

uela negatata meo: but the third a seems 


corrected from 6; hence negante is an obvious 
correction: cf. XIII. 128; VII.55. For the 
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last words I formerly gave data but negante 
tamen may be the true reading ; tamen often 
ends a pentameter in Ovid. ‘Expect your 
sails although the sea refuses them to my 
sight !’ 
III. 30-32, 

Auxerunt blandas grandia dona preces, 
Viginti fulvos operoso ex aere lebetas, 

Et tripodas septem pondere et arte pares. 

Blandas—preces has been changed to 
blandae—preces with a single inferior MN., 
to gain a construction, for dona must be in 
the same case as lebetas in 31. Yet dona 
ought surely be the nominative. Madvig 
seeing this went so far as to read fulvi— 
lebetes (keeping blandas—preces), regardless 
of the hiatus. I suggest: 

Auxerunt blandas grandia dona preces, 
Viginti fulvi pretioso ex aere lebetes. 
or fulvo pretiost. Ci. Met. I. 115: fulvo 
pretiosior aere. tripodes, of course, for tripodas. 





VI. 3—5. 
Gratulor incolumi quantum sinis: hoc tamen 
ipso 

Debueram scripto certior esse tuo. 

So (or tpsum) the MSS. without a legiti- 
mate construction, as far as I can see. 1 
write : 

hoc tamen ipsum 
Debueraé scripto certius esse tuo. 
The terminations of the comparative are 
confused in MSS. 
ΜΠ ik 
Quid puer Ascanius, quid di meruere 
Penates? 

Tgnibus ereptos auferet unda deos ἢ 

P omits di, and gives w for it, but only 
ma. 2.: di the inferior MSS. But deos recurs 
at the end of the pentameter, and, if 
Lemaire’s Index is to be trusted, di is not 
joined with Penates by Ovid. I write: 

Quid puer Ascanius, quid commeruere 

Penates 4 
Cf. Fast. I. 362: 
Quid bos, quid placidae 


oves ! 


commeruistis 


IX. 66: 
Nec te Maeonia lascivae more puellae 
Incingi zona dedecuisse pudet 4 
pudet has been commonly changed to 
putas or putes with Heinsius. I should pre- 


fer patet: cf. XVII. 32. 


eX 100: 
I nunc tolle animos et fortia facta recense : 
Quod tu non esses iure vir illa fuit. 
quod G, quem P!, quod P?, quom Madvig. 
Read: Quo tu non esses iure vir illa fuit. 


‘She was a man, with a title (quo iure) 
you could not claim’ (because she conquered 
you). Heinsius had given quo, conjunction, 
with foret for fuit, a totally different con- 
jecture. 


XII. 80: 


Per triplicis vultus arcanaque sacra Dianae 
Et si forte aliquos gens habet ista deos. 


I write aequos for aliquos: cf. Fast. V1. 
766. 


XIV. 1038: 


Quae tibi causa fugae? quid, Jo, freta longa 
pererras ἢ 
Non poteris vultus effugere ipsa tuos. 
I do not believe that Ovid shortened the 


v 
first syllable of Zo. P has o (sic). I am in- 
clined to believe the line ran: 
Quae tibi causa fugae ! /rustra freta longa 
pererras— 
that frustra fell out before /reta, and that 
the gap was supplied by quid Jo. 


ΟΝ ΠΣ ἢ - 


Ante tuos animo vidi quam lumine vultus : 

Prima fuit vultus nuntia fama tue. 

So P. But V,a fragmentary MS. of no 
mean character, gives prima mihi vultus. I 
think that Ovid wrote : 

Prima mihi vu/nus nuntia fama tulit. 

And this theory is borne out by the fact 
that the spurious verses which follow are: 
Nec tamen est mirum si sicut Toporteat arcu 

Missilibus telis eminus ictus amo. 

The interpolator chose a suitable place 
to insert these lines if Paris had just spoken 
of ὦ wound inflicted on him by a report of 
Helen’s beauty. Add the awkwardness of 
the repetition of vultus. Cf. XXIT. 211, 2. 


XVI, ἍΤ: 


Addimus antennas et vela sequentia malos. 
So the MSS. : malis Ehwald. Read : malo. 
Paris's ship had only one mast: cf. V. 53. 


XVI. 320: 


Tune ego iurabo quaevis tibi numina meque 

Adstringam verbis in sacra iura tuis. 

So P: for zwra I restore westra ‘the rites 
of your nation or family’: cwra and uestra 
are very like when westra is written con- 
tractly. 

ΧΥΠΕ 78: 

Plus multo est quod amas quod sum tibi 
causa laboris. 

la in laboris in P is ma. 2 and V and other 
MSS. have dolorts, Read: caloris. 
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PVN 11}: 

Sed sine, quam tribuit sortem fortuna, tueri : 
Nee spolium nostri turpe pudoris habe. 
habe is awkward. The true reading is 

doubtless aue: written haue, hence habe: 

‘don’t covet the spoil of my shame.’ 


ἈΟΥΤΤΕ 121: 
Hoe quoque si credits, ad te via prona videtur, 
A te cum redeo clivus inertis aquae. 
credis P, credas G ; read credes. 


RV 203: 
Desino ; parce queri. sed wt ef mare finiat 
iram, 
Accedant, quaeso, fac tua uota meis. 
ut et, as it seems, P: ut hance V, ut hoc (2) 
G. Read: uti: the loss of zcaused the 
variants. 
OIE. GE: 
Nune dare quae soleo madidis velamina 
membris, 
Pectora nunc iuncto nostra fovere sinu. 
So P.: Merkel reads nostro iwncta and he is 
followed by Ehwald. But an epithet seems 
to lurk in nostra of P: the ‘frozen bosom’ 
of her Leander is what Hero thinks of 
warming : perhaps 
Pectora nunc iuncto tosta fovere sinu— 
5011. frigore tosta. 


XX. 48. 

Si non proficient artes veniemus ad arma 

Inque tui cupidos rapta ferere sinus. 
So Sedlmayer. P, has tui cupidus—sinu, 
Ῥ has meo cupido—sinu. I write 

Vique tui cupido rapta ferere sinu. 

In is not wanted, cf. Art. 1. 128, and vi adds 
strength. 


ORO, 70: 
Ante tuos liceat flentem consistere vultus, 
Et liceat lacrimis addere verba suis. 


For meis P has swi, G suis, some inferior 
MSS. twis. Read sua. Cf. XIV. 67: 
‘Haec ego: dumque queror lacrimae swa 
verba sequuntur.’ 


Rem. Am. 207-210: 

Lenius est studium, studium tamen, alite 
capta, 

Aut lino aut calamis praemia parva sequi : 
Vel quae piscis edax avido male devoret ore 

Abdere supremis aera recurva cibis. 

Ovid has been advising the lover to hunt— 
to hunt the hare, the deer, the boar—in 
verses 200-204, He here advises the quest 
of even small game: in the first couplet he 
prescribes fowling: in the latter angling. 
For calamo I take to mean the fowler’s limed 
rod, /ino snares of thread: fishing does not 
begin until verse 209. Now alite capta is 
very awkward, in fact untranslatable in the 
context: I wish to read amite capta. I am 
aware that it is generally supposed that the 
ὦ of ames is short: and Hor. pod. 11. 33 
‘aut amite levi rara tendit retia’ is sup- 
posed to prove that quantity. But Maguire 
(Hermathena, vol. V. p. 333) proposes to 
scan there dmite lévi. The division of the 
tribrach would be allowable in Plautus and 
Terence: and it is not inconceivable in 
Horace. Amentwm, supposed to be for ap- 
mentum, has its first syllable long. How 
comes it that ames, supposed to be for apmes, 
has its first syllable short?. Read dmite 
here and all is smooth: you have three 
recognised methods of fowling: ames, the 
pole for spreading nets: /ino the snare: 
calamus the limed rod. 

For supremis in 210, it seems to me that 
the simplest correction is suspensis: bait 
hung on the hook, and dangled before the 
fish. 

ARTHUR PALMER. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF OSTERIA AND SIMILAR WORDS. 


.I nave happened so frequently during the 
last few months upon what seems to me a 
false etymology for a rather large class of 
words, and have found this false etymology 
in such excellent authorities, that a state- 
ment of the real derivation of these words 
may not be out of place. The list of words 
in question includes oste It. (landlord), hoste 
old Fr., hospede Port., gast Ger., ete. 

Now Cicero de Of. I. 12, 37 says: hostis 
apud maiores nostros is dicebatur, quem nunc 


peregrinum dicimus. This statement of Cicero 
in regard to the early meaning of hostis is 
confirmed by the use of the word in Plaut. 
Trin. 102 Hostisne an civis comedis, parvi 
pendere, and in Varro L.L. v. 3 hostis, nam 
tum eo verbo dicebant peregrinum. Expres- 
sions in Plautus Wil. 450, Cure. 5 and in 
Horace Fpist. I. 15, 29, suggest the same 
meaning for hostis, viz. stranger. 

- The similarity in the meaning and exter- 
nal form has given rise to the almost un- 
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questioned belief that the class of words 
mentioned above is derived from hostis, and 
preserves the original meaning of that word. 
This belief is for example definitely stated 
by Brix, Plaut. Zrin. 102, who, after bring- 
ing together proofs of this early meaning 
of hostis, adds: ‘Die ilteste Bedeutung 
tritt in den abgeleiteten Wortern der Toch- 
tersprachen (osteria u.a.) noch hervor.’ In 
support of his position Brix cites Corssen 
Kritische Beitrdge S. 217 ff. This idea that 
the archaic and therefore colloquial meaning 
of hostis comes to the surface again in the 
Romance languages in such words as the 
Italian oste and osteria, and that this fact is 
a proof that the elements of the Romance 
languages are to be found in colloquial 
rather than in literary Latin, is also sug- 
gested by Wagner in his edition of the 
Trinummus: hostis is etymologically the 
same as the German Gast (English guest). 
Practically the same statement is to be found 
also in other English editions of the 771: 
nummus, 6.6. in that of Freeman and Sloman. 
The same position is taken by Rebling 
(Versuch einer Charakteristik rémischen Um- 
gangssprache, Kiel 1883) on p. 17: ‘ Winkel- 
mann, macht darauf aufmerksam, dass die 
urspriingliche ilteste Bedeutung des lat. 
hostis in den daraus entstandenen Worten 
in den Téchtersprachen (osteria etc.) allein 
hervortritt,’ and finally in a review of 
Rebling’s book in Wilfflin’s Archiv. I. 133, 
the reviewer remarks upon this very word, 
as though it were the most striking instance 
of the point under consideration: ‘ Wie 
unerwartet aber oft iltestes Latein und 
Romanisch zusammenfallen, zeigt das be- 
kannte Beispiel hostis, der Fremde (im Sinne 
von hospes) und ital. osteria, Wirtshaus.’ 
Notwithstanding the weight of these 
authorities the writer believes that the 
above etymology is fanciful and incorrect, 
and that if the theory of which it is given 
as an illustration had no better evidence to 
support it, it would fall to the ground. 
Italian has two words oste of the same form 
but distinct in their meaning and immediate 
origin. The one oste means army and is the 
lineal descendant of the classical hostis 
(enemy). The other oste means host and is 
borrowed from the old French oste (compare 
G. Grober, Vulgdrlateinische Substrata roman- 
ischer Worter in Archiv. 7. lat. Lex. 111. p. 
141), which in turn is derived from hospes. 
The two stems hospit- (with the meaning 
guest or host) and hosti- (with the meaning 
enemy and with this meaning only) appear 


side by side in most of the Romance lan- 
guages: eg. the former in huesped Span., 
hospede Port., dspetu Roum., ospite Sard., ete. ; 
the latter in hueste Span., hoste Port., dste 
Roum. ete. 

The changes which hospes underwent are 
perhaps not difficult to follow. 

The oblique cases of hospes, e.g. hospitem, 
have an unaccented penultimate vowel. 
That there was a tendency to syncopate 
such a vowel is evident from Quint. 1. 6 
Sed Augustus quoque in epistolis ad Ὁ. 
Caesarem scriptis emendat, quod is ‘calidum’ 
dicere quam ‘caldum’ malit, non quia id 


-non sit Latinum, sed quia sit otiosum. 


Forms with the short penultimate vowel 
syncopated are frequently met with in Latin 
literature especially where the language is 
of the more colloquial sort, e.g. saeclum 
Plaut. 2711. 1079 ete., tablets Corp. Inscr. 1. 
200. 46, Caldus Cato R.R. 6. 1. ete., oraclum 
Varr. Sat. Men. 459 ete. 

This tendency became a law in French 
which has been stated as follows : when the 
penultimate of a Latin word is without 
accent, the Latin vowel disappears in French 
(compare oraculum with oracle, tabula with 
table, positus with poste). In accordance 
with this law hospitem becomes hosp’tem, 
imagining the latter form for convenience 
sake as a possible stopping-point in the de- 
gradation of the word. Hosp’tem loses p 
in accordance with the principal enunciated 
by Korting (Zncyklopaedie der romanischen 
Philologie), I. p. 96: ‘Schwierige Combina- 
tionen entstanden durch den Ausfalltonloser, 
einzelne Consonanten trennender Vocale 
(z.B. anma aus an{i|ma, camra aus cam|elra 
etc.). Die romanische Lautentwickelung 
hat nun dahin gestrebt, sich dieser schwie- 
rigen Combinationen thunlichst zu entle- 
digen etc. Die zur Tilgung schwerer Con- 
sonantencombinationen angewendeten Mit- 
tel sind namentlich:’ [Then follow various 
illustrations and finally] 4) Wegfall des 
einen der beiden (bzw. der drei) Conso- 
nanten, z B.des πὶ in nm: des g in gn: 
des p in pt ete. 

Compare the loss of p in acheter (Lat. 
adcaptare). Hosp’tem in accordance with 
this principle drops into hostem, and by the 
regular weakening of the ending into hoste, 
which in turn is borrowed by Italian in the 
form oste, out of which by the addition of 
the ending eria comes osteria. 


F. F. ABsort, 


Yale University. 
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DR. DORPFELD’S THEORY OF THE GREEK STAGE. 


BerorE we accept Dr. Dorpfeld’s theory 
(see Classical Review for June 1890) that the 
actors ina Greek theatre performed in the 
orchestra and not on the stage, some explana- 
tion ought to be forthcoming of certain 
passages in the Poetics of Aristotle, in which 
the contrary seems to be implied. Aristotle 
several times uses ἐπὶ τῆς σκηνῆς IN a Way 
very hard to reconcile with the new theory : 

1. 13. 6. ἐπὶ yap τῶν σκηνῶν καὶ τῶν 
ἀγώνων τραγικώταται αἱ τοιαῦται (τραγῳδίαι or 
συστάσεις) φαίνονται. 

2. 16. 1. 6 γὰρ ᾿Αμφιάραος ἐξ ἱεροῦ ἀνήει, ὃ 
μὴ δρῶντα <dv> τὸν θεατὴν ἐλάνθανεν, ἐπὶ δὲ 
τῆς σκηνῆς ἐξέπεσε δυσχερανάντων τοῦτο τῶν 
θεατῶν. 

ὃ. 24. 4. ἔχει δὲ πρὸς τὸ ἐπεκτείνεσθαι τὸ 
μέγεθος πολύ τι ἡ ἐποποιία ἴδιον διὰ τὸ ἐν μὲν 
τῇ τραγῳδίᾳ μὴ ἐνδέχεσθαι ἅμα πραττόμενα 
πολλὰ μέρη μιμεῖσθαι, ἀλλὰ τὸ ἐπὶ τῆς σκηνῆς 
καὶ τῶν ὑποκριτῶν μέρος μόνον. 

4, 24. 8. τὰ περὶ τὴν “Ἕκτορος δίωξιν ἐπὶ 
σκηνῆς ὄντα γελοῖα ἂν φανείη. 


To these passages may fairly be added the 
words of Demosthenes de Corona §180 τούτων 
τινα τῶν ἀπὸ τῆς σκηνῆς, Κρεσφόντην ἢ Κρέοντα 
κιπτιλ. 

There remain two passages to be added 
from ch. 12 of the Poetics which, even if 
un-Aristotelian, are still of value. 

5. 12. 1. ἴδια δὲ τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς σκηνῆς Kal κόμμοι, 
where the meaning of τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς σκηνῆς 
(lyrical utterances of actors) is not doubtful, 
though the definition is missing. 

6. 12. 2. κόμμος δὲ θρῆνος κοινὸς χοροῦ Kat 
ἀπὸ σκηνῆς, Where the words are perhaps not 
quite right but the meaning is plain. 

These passages (to which others of a 
similar kind could be added from later 
writers) appear to be decisive, unless any one 
will maintain that σκηνή came to be applied 
to the orchestra or some part of it. But is 
there any evidence for that ? And further, 
does not the word ἐπί imply something raised 
above the level ? 

H. Ricwarps. 





VERRALL’S JON OF EURIPIDES. 


The Ion of Euripides with a Translation into 
English «Verse and an Introduction and 
Notes, by A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D., of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
(Cambridge University Press, 1890.) 
Ts. 6d. 


Dr. VERRALL states in his Preface that ‘the 
chief interest of this volume will be found 
in the Introduction and Translation’: but 
he subjoins a list of ‘places in which any 
noticeable interpretations have been pro- 
posed’ and of his own emendations and 
suggestions in the text. And it is with 
these, as lying outside the sphere of ‘taste,’ 
that a review can most serviceably deal. 
- The first departure from ordinary interpre- 
tation is on vv. 103—5, where στέφεσίν θ᾽ 
ἱεροῖς is taken together with πτόρθοισι δάφνης 
‘as describing the brush, which is made of 
branches of bay and flocks of wool, tied to- 
gether with a sacred tie of wool resembling 
the fillets (στέφη, στέμματα) used in ritual.’ 
The usually recognized reference ‘to the 
putting of wreaths on the temple,’ it is said, 
‘does not seem probable’ because ‘in the 


following scene, the tasks here mentioned 
are exactly followed and in the same order, 
the sweeping (vv. 112—141), the sprinkling 
(vv. 142—152) and the scaring of the birds 
(vv. 153—183)’ ; and the correspondence of 
the two passages would therefore be dis- 
turbed by mention of wreaths in the earlier 
one. This is a characteristic instance of the 
wonderful minuteness and ingenuity in all 
Dr. Verrall’s work. The suggested inter- 
pretation can hardly be called convincing 
without an instance of the use of στέφη in 
the sense here required: and as to the want 
of symmetry, one may incline to say with 
the Homerie critic who noted a striking 
EKuripidean discrepancy in vv. 26 and 812 
of the Phoenissae, τὰ τοιαῦτα κυρίως οὐ λέγεται, 
ἀλλὰ κατ᾽ ἐπιφοράν ἐστι ποιητικῆς ἀρεσκείας. 
But the natural opposition roused by the 
novelty of the rendering is useful in its way. 
A similar ingenuity is present in the 
rendering (after Heath, apparently) of 
ἀφίκου εἰς μέριμναν (v. 404) as ‘you met my 
anxiety,’ on the analogy of ἐλθεῖν εἰς χρείαν 
or εἰς καιρόν. Leaving aside the question of 
analogy, this translation would seem to re- 
quire the perfect rather than the aorist. 
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But, again, it makes the the reader question 
his own traditional notions. To pass over 
some less striking suggestions, including that 
on vv. 602—6 (where ‘a play’ is recognized 
‘not only on the senses of ψῆφος, but also on 
πόλεις ἔχειν, hold the forts and fill administra- 
tions ’—‘ the point of this passage’ turning 
‘on a comparison between politics as a game 
between the “ins”? and “outs” and the 
game of draughts’), the new senses given to 
αὐλίοις (v. 499) as a ‘diminutive of aidds’ 
and σκῆψιν (v. 721) as ‘ descent from σκήπτειν 
descend, applied to such things as a missile’ 
recall the editor’s dealings with τὸ πᾶν 
(τοπὰν) in Pindar. Perhaps a still closer 
resemblance to that procedure is found in 
the change of καλῶς into κάλως in v. 1410 
[‘ stop twisting the rope and J will take it ’]: 
‘the image’ being ‘taken from two persons 
employed at rope-making, one twisting and 
the other taking off the walk the successive 
lengths as they are finished.’ Of adherence 
to the MSS. under generally admitted 
difficulties vv. 755 and 828 are good 
instances: the defence in each case is sup- 
ported by quotation or analogy, with a 
cleverness that might, one feels, uphold the 
corruptest text. Conservative, again, is the 
refusal to acknowledge yevéras (v. 916) as 
meaning ‘son’ and τροφεῖα (v. 1493) in the 
sense of ‘nourishment.’ Dr. Verrall indeed 
limits his refusal in the first passage : but 
in the second says, ‘There is no proof that 
τροφεῖα could mean τροφαί feeding.’ How 
does this conservatism (of a radical) explain 
Oed. Col., 341% There are three inter- 
pretations, finally, in which the editor’s 
peculiar conception of the plot causes him 
to differ from received modes: in vv. 1242-3, 
1355 and 1562. The first— 


CH) nA ¢ ‘ lo. 
οὐκ ἔστι λαθεῖν ὅτε μὴ χρήζὼν 
θεὸς ἐκκλέπτει--- 


is spoken by the Chorus in imminent fear 
of death and despair of escape. Dr. Verrall’s 
translation is 
‘Nay, escape is only given 
To secrets by the will of Heaven.’ 


The second is spoken by the Pythia to Ion as 
she gives him the cradle and σπάργανα: 


, > A Ν lal > » 
λαβών νυν αὐτὰ τὴν τεκοῦσαν ἐκπόνει. 


Dr. Verrall regards this as possibly meaning 
‘take them by compulsion from τὴν τεκοῦσαν᾽ 
as well as take them and ‘win thy mother by 
labour.’ His metrical version tries ‘to pre- 
serve the ambiguity’ and runs :— 


‘Take it...from her who bore thee...wrest 
herewith 
Her secret.’ 


The last is in Athena’s speech: Apollo is 
said to have given Ion 
ois ἔδωκεν οὐ φύσασί σε 
3 ty ΄ 3 a > ΄ 
ἀλλ᾽ ὡς νομίζῃ ᾿ς οἶκον εὐγενέστατον. 


νομίζῃ ἧς is a correction of the ΜΆ. νομίζεις 
or vowifys. Dr. Verrall’s note runs: ‘ νομι- 
ζομενοι υἱεῖς Was the common Attic phrase 
for son by law:...... on the model of this the 
poet coins a peculiar phrase to describe (not 
without irony) the highly peculiar proceeding 
of Apollo who “recognised his son” or “ ad- 
mitted him by recognition ” not into his own 
house but another’s.’ 

These three interpretations obviously be- 
long to one who is θέσιν διαφυλάττων : a 
main point in which is that Ion shall be 
hinted at throughout the play as the son of 
Xuthus and the Pythia. The thesis is 
worked out in the Introduction in a way 
that suggests purposed order in the editor’s 
description of himself on the title-page: 
‘ Barrister-at-law, Fellow and Tutor of 
Trinity College, Cambridge.’ It is an extra- 
ordinary jeu d’esprit, taking the form of an 
epilogue to the play, Gilbertian in its topsy- 
turvydom—its author even gives usa Gil- 
bertian refrain in his introductory para- 
phrase of Athena’s speech (Introd. p. xviii.) 
—and its ἦθος As a literary performance 
it may rank, for sheer ability, with the Trans- 
lation, and might well be commended to the 
next Greek-Play-Acting Committee for re- 
presentation: for it would certainly give the 
audience a very fair notion of how things 
Greek appear to a most accomplished and 
subtle expositor. Yet—daddws μὲν τὰ τοιαῦτα 
χαρίεντα, λίαν δὲ δεινοῦ. 


ALFRED GOODWIN. 
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SHUCKBURGH’S FIFTH BOOK OF HERODOTUS. 


Herodotus V. Terpsichore, by E. 8. Suuck- 
BuRcH M.A. Cambridge University 
Press. 1890. 3s. 


In this edition of the fifth book of Herodotus 
Mr. Shuckburgh has given us another of his 
very useful volumes, The book supplies the 
reader with a great deal of the informa- 
tion required to enable him to understand 
both the text and the history. We have a 
historical introduction, notes on the text, a 
text with analysis, explanatory notes, a_his- 
torical and geographical index or dictionary, 
and an index to the notes. There is also a 
map but, like most of the maps issued in 
English books, it is a very indifferent affair. 

In the notes there are some oversights 
which will need consideration in a second 
edition. 

Chap. 2.—viv ἡμέτερον τὸ ἔργον is printed 
both in text and ‘lemma,’ but the note is 
on ἔργον without τό, which is quite a distinct 
reading. 

Chap. 8.—In a difficult passage κατὰ λόγον 
μουνομαχίης are taken together and trans- 
lated ‘in the way of single combat.’ In 
illustration two instances of ἐν λόγῳ are 
quoted, which is quite a different thing. 
Κατὰ λόγον means ‘in proportion :’ ef. i. 134 
κατὰ λόγον τῆς ἀρετῆς. The meaning of the 
passage seems to be; ‘prizes are given in 
proportion (to the nature of the contest) and 
the largest for single combat.’ 

Chap. 11.—érpdzovro κατά is translated 
‘turned their attention to:’ and so in chap. 
15. It is rather ‘went away to.’ 

Chap. 25.—We are told that Western 
Asia was divided into two satrapies, with a 
reference to iii. 90. It is there divided into 
three, and the difficulty is to understand 
the relation of the original three to the 
later two satrapies. 

Chap. 28.—The words οὐ πολλὸν χρόνον 
need cause no trouble, even if we take 
Grote’s date for the Scythian expedition. 
For Herodotus uses the words (with the 
addition of τινά) of the reign of Cleomenes, 
which lasted about thirty years (chap. 48). 

Chap. 35.—MeyaBaryn διαβεβλημένος (see 
chap. 97) does not mean, ‘ because he had 
been rendered an object of suspicion to 
Megabates,’ but because ‘he was at 
variance with M.’ ‘There had been an 
open quarrel. 

Chap. 958.---ἔδεε---συμμαχίης---ἐξευρεθῆναι, 
“it was necessary for him to find up (1) some 


strong body of allies.” The expression of 
Herodotus implies a confusion of the con- 
struction of δεῖ with the accusative, in which 
the infinitive cannot be omitted, with the 
construction with the genitive, in which it 
is not required. This should have been 
noticed. 

Chap. 41.—There should have been a note 
on the curious phrase τὸ δεύτερον ἐπελθοῦσα, 
in which τὸ δεύτερον is used as = ἐσύστερον. 

Chap. 59.—ovdé οἱ ἐξεγένετο, ‘nor had he 
the opportunity.’ Rather: ‘nor did he suc- 
ceed,’ as in the well-known passage, iii. 142, 
τῷ δικαιοτάτῳ ἀνδρῶν βουλομένῳ γενέσθαι οὐκ 
ἐξεγένετο. 

Chap. 56.—‘The Great Panathenaea, 
because on the day of that feast alone was 
it possible for a citizen to enter Athens 
with arms without rousing suspicion.’ For 
this Thucydides vi. 56 is quoted ; bat Thucy- 
dides merely says that it was the only day 
on which those who conducted the procession 
could assemble in arms. 

Chap. 58.—‘ The earliest settlements of 
the Phoenicians were on the island of Thera.’ 
What is meant by this ? 

ibid. ‘In speaking of the Ionians as being 
nearest to them Herodotus seems to refer to 
the early settlements of Phoenikians in 
Kypros and Rhodes.’ But Herodotus is 
speaking of the Phoenicians in Boeotia. 

Chap. 62.—‘75 talents’ should be 300 
talents (see 11. 180). 

Chap. 89. ---ἀπὸ ἀδικίου, ‘from doing tres- 
pass on the Aeginetans.’ But the text is 
ἀπὸ τοῦ ἀδικίου, and this seems decisive 
for translating ‘after the outrage of the 
Aeginetans.’ Nor is it easy to see how 
the act of the Athenians, who wished to 
punish an unprovoked attack, cam be called 
ἀδικίου. 

Chap. 95. and chap. 113.—In both of 
these chapters serious chronological diffi- 
culties occur, about which something might 
be said. How could Periander settle a 
quarrel which must have been going on long 
after 560 B.c.? or is it credible that Aristo- 
cyprus in 498 was the son of the Philocyprus 
who entertained Solon circ. 580 B.c. 4 

Chap. 102.—év δὲ αὐτῇσι ‘and among 
them :’ surely it means: ‘in it,’ ὁ.6. in Sardis. 

In chapter 46 the date of the battle of 
Alalia is put at 557 B.c. But it must have 
occurred five years after the fall of Croesus. 
The whoie note is confused. The Phoenicians 
may be the Carthaginians, but there is no 
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certainty that they were, and it is very 
probable that they were the Phoenicians 
who had been settled in Sicily before the 
Greeks arrived there. In chap. 68 Dyman- 
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teis and Aegineios are misprints for Dymanes 
or Dymanatae, as Herodotus calls them, and 
Aegimios. 

Evetyn ABBOTT. 


TYRRELL AND PURSER’S LETTERS OF CICERO. 


The Correspondence of M. Tullius Cicero, with 
a Revision of the Text, a Commentary, and 
Introductory Essays, by R. Y. TYRRELL, 
M.A., Regius Professor of Greek, Trinity 
College, Dublin, and L. C. Purser, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. Vol. 
III. Dublin: University Press Series. 
1890. 12s. 


Ir is happily unnecessary at the present 
time to commend this edition to the attention 
of scholars. In the opinion of all competent 
judges the great promise of the first volume 
of this important work, of which I spoke in 
the Preface to my Life and Letters of Cicero, 
in 1880, has been fully sustained in the two 
that have succeeded, and it has distinctly 
taken its place in the front rank of English 
editions of the classics, as one showing not 
only great industry and scholarship, but also 
singular freshness and virility. There is 
no need now todo more than to inquire what 
special contribution this third volume makes 
to the progress of the work. 

Tt will be seen that in accordance with 
the announcement made in the Preface to the 
second volume, 1886, Mr. Purser, who had 
largely assisted Prof. Tyrrell before, 
especially in the tedious work of the col- 
lation of MSS., is now associated with him 
as joint editor. What exact share each may 
have taken, one cannot of course tell; but I 
venture to think that, whatever the cause, 
the result, as a whole, is, without any loss 
of vigour, a distinct gain in soundness. 
The fault of the first volume certainly was 
too great readiness to admit clever conjec- 
tures into the text without adequate discus- 
sion or sufficient foundation. In the present 
volume the mere conjectures actually ad- 
mitted into the text are comparatively few 
and are not mostly of a very startling 
character. By far the most brilliant of 
these is not due to the editors, who never- 
theless may claim some credit for being the 
first to adopt it in the text, namely Dindort’s 
ἄκρα Τυρέων pura for the ‘ ἀκρατήρεον iwra’ 
of the Medicean MS. in Aft. v. 12, given in 
all edd. as ἀκρωτηρίων οὔρια, which is supposed 


to mean ‘signs of fair weather from the 
mastheads.’ ‘The reading in the text,’ say 
the editors, ‘was admirably restored by L. 


-Dindorf from a fragment of Archilochus 


(54, Bergk) : 
ἀμφὶ δ᾽ ἄκρα Τυρέων ὀρθὸν ἵσταται νέφος, 


quoted by Plutarch, de Superst. c. 6, and by 
Theophrastus, de Sign. Temp. 3,8. So the 
heights on the promontory of Gyrae (the 
southern point of Tenos, due north of Paros) 
afforded a recognized, almost proverbial, 
weather-gauge, and nothing is more natural 
than that Cicero, who knew the words of 
Archilochus well, and who was now close 
to Paros, the birthplace of the poet, should 
refer to this passage, finding himself in the 
neighbourhood of the very place. Cicero 
says, here “1 dont mean to stir from Delos 
till I see all the peaks of Gyraeclear.”’’ This 
brilliant emendation perhaps comes as near 
to carrying positive conviction as any con- 
jecture can do, and we may anticipate that 
henceforward it will form part of the textus 
receptus. 

In Att. v. 21 the editors adopt the reading 
of Gronovius, caculae, ‘a soldier’s servant,’ 
for the MS. reading canule, which is gene- 
rally taken to represent a proper name, 
Canuleius. In Aféé. vii. 1 they give a very 
probable explanation of the curious sentence, 
‘ubi illae sunt densae dexterae?’ by print- 
ing it as a verse from an iambic poet, with 
the first syllable of idlae short according to 
the archaic usage. The strange epithet 
densae, for which tensae has been commonly 
conjectured, is then probably a rendering or 
reminiscence of a Greek original πυκναί, In 
Att. vii. 3 they retain, with Lachmann, the 
archaic noenu, for the MS. ‘ noen’ which has 
been too hastily changed into on by editors. 
It is clear that such an archaism was much 
more likely in Cicero himself than in any of 
his copyists. So also they print guozus in a 
letter of Caelius, Fam. viii. 1, for cucus, 
introduced against the MSS. In 4Aéé. vi. 2 
they alter prudentius of the MSS. into 
pudentius, aS an essential antithesis to 
spurce. 
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Many similar conjectures are only sug- 
gested in the notes, some of them as good 
probably as most of those admitted into the 
text. Such are the insertion of de before 
DCCC aperuisti in Att. v. 1; ride modo for 
vide modo in a letter of Caelius, Yam. viii. 
2, after Wesenberg; νομαίαν ἀργίας 
excusationem, in Att. v. 11, for the corrupt 
νομαναρια excusationem, t.e. ‘the banal 
excuse of idleness.’ Perhaps better than 
any of these is the explanation suggested of 
(Iulia lege) transita in Att. v. 21, as an inter- 
linear gloss, in transitu, of the original ἐν 
παρόδῳ, ‘during my official progress.’ On 
the other hand the editors would do well to 
recollect occasionally that different conjec- 
tures thrown out, as it were, at random only 
weaken one another, and that when they 
hesitate between puta te me or πατητὸν for 
putato (Att. vil. 7), and offer for iam Romae 
(Até. v. 19), an ‘embarras derichesse’ of guad- 
rimam, tanta ῥώμῃ, tam στοργῇ, tam ὁρμῇ» 
dam amore, and even moratam, none of these 
wild guesses are likely to be very seriously 
considered. 

The letters included in the present volume, 
118 in all, are those of the two years 51 
and 50 B.c. only, during nearly the whole 
of which time Cicero was absent on his 
‘Lord-Lieutenancy’ of Cilicia. They are 
of far less dramatic interest than the pre- 
ceding set of the Exile, or the succeeding 
one of the Civil War, but are nevertheless 
of considerable importance, both as throwing 
light on the worn-out senatorial system of 
provincial misgovernment to which the 
revelation of the character of that most 
detestable of all Romans, Brutus, startlingly 
contributes, and also, chiefly owing to the 
cynically candid letters of Caelius, as 
helping us to thread our way through the 
intricate tangle of preliminary feints which 
preceded the actual outbreak of the War. 
In place of an excursus on the Provincial 
Government of Cicero, Prof. Tyrrell re- 
prints an essay contributed by him to the 
Quarterly Review for October, 1888. It was 
noted at the time as a very able essay, but 
it perhaps needs a certain amount of re- 
writing to adapt it to its present position. 
‘There is also a life of that remarkably in- 
teresting character, Marcus Caelius Rufus, 
based in large measure upon the charmingly 
written paper on him in M. Boissier’s 
‘ Cicéron et ses amis,’ anda discussion of his 
peculiar style, abounding at once in archaisms 
and in popular slang, where the editors ac- 
knowledge their obligations to a pamphlet 
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on the subject by Dr. Ferdinand Becher of 
Ilfeld. They adopt without hesitation— 
indeed without the least mention of a dis- 
puted opinion—the theory that Catullus’ 
Lesbia was Clodia, and ‘ have no doubt’ that 
the Rufus of the 77th ode of Catullus, who 
had been ‘trusted fruitlessly and in vain,’ was 
Marcus Caelius, the very man who, according 
to Quintilian, gave her the terrible nickname 
of ‘ Quadrantaria.’ A practised translator 
cannot but sympathise with Prof. Tyrrell in 
his task of rendering this name, but he 
must be painfully conscious that ‘a two- 
penny-halfpenny Clytaemnestra’ (p. xlvi.) 
is not only rather feeble in itself, but en- 
tirely omits the whole point of the name, 
which he has rightly explained on the 
page before by a reference to the ‘scortum 
diobolare’ of Plautus. 

This is however a very rare if not unique 
specimen, at any rate of feebleness in trans- 
lation. Like all scholars who have emanci- 
pated themselves from the wooden stage of 
translation in which the probable meaning is 
both the Alpha and the Omega, Prof. Tyrrell 
most carefully emphasizes the curious and 
often inaccurate Greek phrases which form 
such a marked feature of the Letters to 
Atticus, not, as is sometimes carelessly stated, 
of Cicero’s letters altogether; and his suc- 
cess in the great majority of cases is such 
as to make one wish that none had been 
left unattempted. Mostly of course they 
are rendered by colloquial French, as στρα- 
THynpa, a ‘ruse’; πρόσνευσιν, a ‘penchant’ ; 
ἐν ἐπιτομῇ; ‘tout court’; and so forth; but 
the Greek of medical terms is rightly dis- 
tinguished as technical, for which the Latin 
of chemists gives us probably the nearest 
correspondence, while certain others Prof. 
Tyrrell rather audaciously still renders by 
slang, such as δυσδιάγνωστον, ‘not a pin to 
choose ;’ πεινητικήν, ‘doing Banting’ (surely 
this at least is too ephemeral) ; haec λαμπρά, 
‘this is a score for me.’ 

All scholars will see with pleasure in the 
Preface that Prof. Tyrrell and Mr. Purser 
‘hope to finish the whole work in two more 
volumes in the course of the next three or 
four years.’ The next volume, which will 
contain the letters of the Civil War, will 
probably be the most important and interest- 
ing of the whole series, and there is no fear 
that it will fail at least to rise to the very 
high level which, when all minor criticisms 
have been made, this important work has 
undoubtedly claimed and maintained. 

G. E. JEANs. 
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PALAIPHATOS, A RATIONALIST OF THE FOURTH CENTURY B.C. 


Intorno all’ opuscolo di PALEFATO DE INCREDI- 
BILIBUS. Considerazioni di Niccola Festa. 
Firenze—Roma: 1890. 


Tus tract should be read by any who are 
studying the tendencies of Greek thought in 
the fourth century B.c. The object of the 
author is to establish the existence of a new 
literary figure, a rationalist who was on the 
road to Euémeros but did not get so far. 
The first who pointed out that way seems 
.to have been the historian Hekataios : 
certainly the bold words with which he 
introduced his Genealogies—rade γράφω ὥς 
μοι ἀληθέα δοκεῖ εἶναι: of γὰρ Ἑλλήνων λόγοι 
πολλοί τε καὶ γελοῖοι, ὡς ἐμοὶ φαίνονται, εἰσίν 
—have nothing to match them in Herodotus ; 
and instances of the manner in which he 
criticised myths are not wanting even in 
the few fragments and notices of his works 
that are preserved to us. But the idea of 
dealing methodically with legendary miracles 
was reserved (if Signor’s Festa’s views are 
right) for a pupil of Aristotle, and the 
notion started at Miletus was developed 
into a system at Athens. 

Weare familiar with the name Palaiphatos, 
as the author of a treatise περὶ τῶν ἀπίστων. 
But who was Palaiphatos? Looking into 
Suidas (and that means into Hesychios), we 
are more puzzled than ever. We find a 
number of Palaiphatoi, born or dwelling in 
different places and authors of various works. 
Our Italian scholar, following in the tracks 
of Gutschmid, tries to solve the puzzle by 
rolling all these people into one, and he 
juggles his data ingeniously. One wonders 
whether this method of synthesis is safer 
than the method of analysis which is more 
often adopted. Is it more likely to happen 
that two distinct persons should get rolled 
into one, or that one person should get split 
up into two? If it is an unsound principle 
to solve chronological difficulties about 
Pheidon of Argos by assuming two Pheidons, 
is it also dubious to introduce order into the 
notices of Suidas and various scholiasts by 
building one Palaiphatos out of four ἢ 

The very name Palaiphatos raises a 
question. Did some one really call his son 
Palaiphatos, or have we to do with a writer 
who as far as his name is concerned should 
be ranked with Stésichoros and _ possibly 
Hesiod? Certainly, if the writer περὶ τῶν 
ἀπίστων was Palaiphatos from his birth, 
he clave in his works to a name which 
suggested the Homeric παλαίφατα θέσφατα 


(p. 32). However this may be, the new 
Palaiphatos, whom Gutschmid and Festa 
have raised up into life, was born (according 
to his restorers) at Parion on the Hellespont 
in the days of Artaxerxes iii. (Ochos) and 
was a pupil and favourite (παιδικά) of 
Aristotle at Athens. Theon of Alexandria 
speaks of Palaiphatos, the Peripatetic (thet. 
Graec. i. 221 Walz). The work of the pupil 
from Parion was to apply systematically a 
method of interpretation, which we tind 
applied in a special instance by the pupil 
from Messene. Dicaearchus put into a 
rational form the legend of the Golden Age 
(F.G.H. ii. p. 233, Porphyrius, de Absten. iv. 
2). This Palaiphatos collected the mythical 
stories prevalent in various countries, and — 
called his writings after those places— 
Τρωικά, ᾿Αττικά, ἹΚυπριακά, ete. The treatise 
which has come down to us, containing the 
interpretations of nearly fifty tales, is merely 
(as Festa has tried to show) a selection from 
these works, and not, in its present form, 
due to Palaiphatos himself. In this par- 
ticular point, I think, Festa has made out. 
his case. Whether the author of the Τρωικά 
was also the author of the ἀπίστων βιβλία ε΄, 
I profess not to know ; but I agree with the 
conclusion that the de Jncredibilibus is not 
an original work, but put together from 
excerpts of a bigger book or a series of 
books. 

Whatever we may think of the identi- 
fication of Palaiphatos the historian with 
Palaiphatos the antimythographer, .and of 
both with the grammarian ; whatever we 
may think of the way in which the five 
places where a Palaiphatos was or may have 
been born—(1, 2) Πάριος ἢ Πριηνεύς, in some 
MSS Παριηνεύς, (3) ᾿Ὰ βυδηνός, (4, 5) Αἰγύπτιος 
ἢ “A@nvaios—are reduced to Parion and 
Athens, as an old and a new home; we 
must certainly own that the general view 
which Festa advocates is supported by a line 
of the comic poet Athenion in a passage 
quoted by Athenaeus : 





/ 
καινὸς γάρ ἐστιν οὑτοσὶ Ἰ]αλαίφατος, 


where there is a play on the name. The 
context shows clearly enough that a reference 
is intended to a writer who collected all sorts 
of fanciful and strange matters for the 
purpose of rendering probable what at first 
sight seems incredible. The date of Athenion 
cannot be fixed. Festa, not having learned 
the new lesson at Berlin, calls him a writer 
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of ‘Middle’ Comedy. That a Palaiphatos 
lived in the fourth century and explained 
away the miraculous element in the popular 
myths we can infer, without any juggling, 
from the first notice in Suidas ; and such a 
writer would certainly have been a butt for 
the comedians of his day. Festa does well 
to insist on the phrase of Athenion. 
Another argument for this date is that a 
Palaiphatos subsequent to Euémeros 15 
hardly conceivable. Euémeros, of whom we 
know so little, is ‘un ampliatore ed un 
esageratore dell’ idea di Palefato.’ Palai- 
phatos never disbelieved in the gods or 
denied their powers ; he only explained 
away supposed miracles in particular cases. 
Euémeros reduced the gods and goddesses to 
ordinary men and women. Ephoros might 
be said to represent a stage between the milder 
and the more thoroughgoing rationalist ; 
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and Festa supposes that the rationalistic 
tendency apparent in some of the fragments 
of that historian was due to the new system 
of Palaiphatos. 

I need not go into the origin of the 
mythical seer Palaiphatos of whom we read 
in the Hephrasis of Christodoros, who saw 
a Statue, under that name, in the Baths of 
Zeuxippos at Constantinople. But before 
concluding, I may notice one point in 
Suidas which neither Festa nor the Germans 
(Gutschmid and Eckstein) have accounted for. 
It surely strikes one as odd that a ‘ King’ 
should be chosen to give the date of the 
author of the ἀπίστων βιβλίά. What had 
Palaiphatos, whoever he was, to do with 
Persia? If Parion was really his birthplace, 
is the hidden link there ? 

J. B. Bury. 





Sophokles’ Aias, fur den Schulgebrauch 
herausgegeben von [FRIEDRICH SCHUBERT : 
zweite, verbesserte Auflage. Leipzig: G. Freytag. 
1891. 


A USEFUL school edition of the tragedy, by a dis- 
tinguished Sophoclean scholar, containing a well 
printed, carefully constituted text, preceded by a 
short statement of the subject and an analysis of the 
action, and followed by three supplements. The 
first supplement contains a careful analysis of the 
choric metres, the somewhat complicated notation of 
which is thoroughly explained. The second is a list 
of the conjectural emendations of the reading of the 
Laurentian MS. (A) adopted in this edition, with the 
names of their authors. Among these are three of 
the editor’s own which have previously been pub- 
lished in the Zischr. 7. Oesterr. Gymn. in the vols. for 
1887 and 1888. (In v. 269, where Gleditsch’s 
τοσοῦτον for the MS. νοσοῦντες is adopted, he reads 
the v. asa question: in v. 835 he reads ἔνερθε for 
ἀεί τε: and in v. 1311 λῃστῆς for τῆς σῆς.) The 
third supplement is a short account of the arrange- 
ment of a Greek theatre (in which the author teaches 
that up to the Roman period there was no raised 
stage for the actors), and of the actors’ costume. 
This is illustrated by some good pictures. There are 
no explanatory notes. 
KE. B. ENGLAND. 


Der heilige Theodosios, Schriften des Theodo- 
ros und Kyrillos, herausgegeben von HERMANN 
UsENER. Leipzig: Teubner, 1890. pp. xxiii, 210. 

Tuts excellently printed little volume contains the 

Laudatio of the Archimandrite 8. Theodosius, who 

died A.D. 529, by his disciple Theodorus, Bishop of 

Petra ὁ. A.D. 536, and a very brief biography of the 

same saint by Cyril of Scythopolis, who flourished 

about the middle of the sixth century and was the 
author of various lives of saints. The text of the 
two writings is taken from a MS. of the eleventh 
century at Florence, and was published to celebrate 
the 350th anniversary of the foundation of the 
Gymnasium of Weilburg, of which the editor was 


formerly a student. The two writings in a manner 
form a pair, and together make a complete whole, 
treating of the same subject and being a valuable 
source of information respecting monasticism in the 
East. _ Theodosius was the head of a monastery near 
Jerusalem. Born in Cappadocia 6. A.D. 412 he de- 
veloped a taste for the life of a monk at an early 
age. He was for a time a disciple of Simeon Stylites, 
but eventually founded a monastery of his own, 
where he was visited by the Cappadocian Sabas, who 
had founded a monastery on the Kidron. Cyril of ΄ 
Scythopolis wrote a life of Sabas as well as of 
Theodosius: it has been edited by Cotelier in the 
Eeelesiae Graecae Monwmenta. 

Usener rates the historical value of Cyril’s work 
highly, in spite of the large admixture of the mira- 
culous which, in accordance with the taste of the age, 
it contains. It is specially valuable for the light 
which it throws upon chronology, owing to the 
number of clear dates which Cyril gives. In his life 
of S. Sabas he takes eredit for the χρόνων ἀκρίβεια 
that he hus attained. 

The editor appears to have no doubt that the life of 
Theodosius is the work of Cyril, about which previous 
scholars have had misgivings. For a time it was 
known only in a Latin form. He has increased the 
value of his carefully edited text by adding seventy- 
three pages of notes. 

A, PLUMMER. 


Sulpicii Severi Liber de Vita Sancti Martini 
cum Epistulis et Dialogis. Avec notes, etc. 
en francais, par Fr. Dusner. Paris, in-12, 
1890. Pp. i—viii., 1—116. 

Tuis little text-book is a new and slightly enlarged 

edition of one which appeared in 1859. The text has 

been revised, and the spelling restored, though not 
uniformly, to a purer type, in accordance with the 
edition of Karl Halm, 1866. In this respect the editor 
has shown more courage than Hurter, who in his 
preface to vol. xlviii of the Sanctorwm Patrwm Opus- 
cula, containing Severus, praises Halm indeed, but 
adds: ‘rationem habentes lectorum nostrorum, 
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veterem scribendi rationem in rebus quas vocant 
orthographicis non sequemur.’ 

Besides the Vita S. Martini the little work before 
us contains, with some omissions, the three Letters 
acknowledged to be genuine, and also the Dialogues. 
The first twenty-two chapters of Dial. i. are left out, 
as having no direct reference to St. Martin, and the 
fact that Dial. ii. is really only a continuation of i., 
and ought not to be numbered separately, is duly 
pointed out. The seven Epistulae often printed at 
the end of editions of Severus are properly omitted as 
spurious. Halm prints them, but merely for com- 
pleteness’ sake ; mentioning that a transcript of the 
first was sent to him by the late H. A. J. Munro, 
‘ scientissimus Lucretii editor.’ 

Diibner’s notes, as might be expected from the 
worker on Didot’s great Jhesawrus, are scholarlike 
and to the point, though necessarily brief. He is 
careful to point out the ways in which Severus 
deviates from the standard of pure latinity. Why 
such an educational reformer as Diibner should have 
thought it worth while to edit a fourth century 
ecclesiastical writer for school use, may to some be not 
very intelligible. But he defends his choice of an 
author on the ground that, while only writers of pure 
Greek and Latin should be used for the early years of 
a scholar’s training, he will read with profit at a later 
stage these works ‘ pleines de séve,’ whose writers may 
have disdained the ordinary artifices of composition. 
Granted his subject, the method he adopts is quite in 
accordance with the principles he insisted on in more 
than one of his many pamphlets :—‘ former la jeun- 
esse des écoles secondaires a savoir le plus tot possible 
lire couramment les auteurs simples et faciles ’ (Quwel- 
ques mots sur la prochaine Réforme etc., 1862). 

But whatever benetit students of late Latin, or of 
ecclesiastical history, may derive from them, we doubt 
the wisdom of making such treatises as the Vita S. 
Martini into class-books for the French lycées. Apart 
from the speciosa miracula of that once most popular 
work—a subject unsuited for discussion here—the 
latinity of Severus does not, in our opinion, deserve 
the praise sometimes bestowed upon it. It contains 
abundance of Sallust, Cicero, and Livy, but embedded, 
not assimilated. The style of a young reader is not 
likely to be much improved by reading an author, 
who, as he has constantly to be warned, uses credo 
quia and the subj. for acc. and infin., esse and the 
gerund for fut. inf. pass., guorum ambo for qui ambo, 
sicut for dum, and such forms as sinerunt and spebus ; 
with whom paterfamilias means a cook and custodiae 
prisoners ; and who can write such a sentence as 
‘ego, inquam, non solwmmodo taceo, sed olim de istis 
tacere disposwi’ (p. 77). 

M. Diibner has rendered a service to lexicography 
in striking out the word gurdonicus (p. 60), still 
found even in Lewis and Short, and explained as 
‘doltish,’ ‘rustic’; showing it to be a local appel- 
lative, denoting most probably a native of Gurdonis 
Castra, now Sancerre. He is less correct in saying 
(p. 8) that ferruwm is not used in classical prose for 
giadius. The passage he desires (p. 58) in illustra- 
of Bosphorus exclusa may perhaps be found in Tibul- 
lus iy. 1. 53. 

‘Qua maris extremis tellus excluditur undis.’ 


J. H. Lupron. 


Collectio Librorum Juris Antejustiniani. T. 3, 


Tus is the third and concluding volume of the 
valuable Collectio issued by Kriiger, Mommsen and 
Studemund. The texts bear evidence of most careful 
preparation, for which indeed the above names are, 
in themselves, sufficient guarantee. It may be re- 
gretted that Studemund’s latest views on some of the 
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fragmentary passages of Gaius rather weaken than 
confirm some of his previous suggestions, although 
this is a satisfactory indication of the care with which 
the MS. has been re-examined. Remarks, however, 
are unnecessary upon the first and second volumes, 
which have been for some years before the public. 

In the Vatican fragments, which form a third part 
of the present volume, we have, so far as it goes, an 
interesting western precursor of Justinian’s Digest 
and Code. The parallel passages from the latter are 
fully quoted in foot-notes. This text is preceded by 
an excellent preface, from Mommsen, containing an 
account of the MS. and a statement of the internal 
evidence by which its probable date and source have 
been determined. 

The Collatio legum Mosaicarum et Romanarum, 
which follows, is treated in an equally thorough and 
useful fashion by the same editor. Although a small 
matter, it is satisfactory to have the above classical 
title, whether positively ancient or not, instead of the 
somewhat barbarous and misleading ‘ Lex Dei.’ The 
attribution of this curious comparison, by Rudorff 
and others, to Saint Ambrose was so interesting and 
attractive that one regrets to find so high an authority 
as Momimsen pronouncing against it. 

For the Consultatio veteris Jurisconsulti all 
apparently that could be done has been done by 
Kriiger, in collating the various editions ot Cujas, his 
original being, it would seem, irreparably lost. 

In the remaining portion of the volume, the same 
editor (Kriiger) gives us a most valuable re-construc- 
tion of the Codices Gregorianus and Hermogenianus, 
including, first the Wisigoth epitome, second the 
fragments of the Codices themselves. These frag- 
ments are given by reference to the various authorities 
for them, which are mostly contained in this third 
volume of the Collectio. The more recently dis- 
covered and inaccessible of the authorities are set out 
by Kriiger at the end of his Conspectus of the 
Fragments. In any fresh edition of this volume it 
might be a convenience to the reader to print the 
Codices, as restored (of course only fragmentarily) by 
Kriiger, in extenso and not by reference. This would, 
however, necessitate considerable repetition. 

A most important feature in the Collectio must not 
be omitted. It is completed by excellent Indices, 
which go far to double its value. 

E. C. CLARK. 


Latin Verse. By Rev. C. H. BousFiExp, M.A., 
Oxford. George Bell and Sons. 5s. 6d. 


One cannot but admire the zeal which has prompted 
the author of these Translations to enter his protest 
against that depreciation of Latin Verse Composition 
which has set in with such severity in recent years, 
and is not likely to stay its course so long as subjects 
of study are dictated and limited, instead of being 
merely tested, by examinations. Mr. Bousfield’s 
protest is a strong one: although his ‘time and 
attention,’ as he says in his Preface, ‘have been 
engrossed for many years by the multifarious duties 
of a parish clergyman,’ he has found time to translate 
nearly 100 extracts of English poetry, chiefly into 
Elegiacs. Still it must be said, with all due recogni- 
tion of the devotion which has prompted this labour 
of love, that the strength of the protest consists 
rather in the quantity than in the quality of the 
Translations, which, by reason (no doubt) of his 
paramount duties, the author ‘perfectum decies non 
castigavit ad unguem.’ 

The title-page sets forth that they are ‘ for the use 
of Classical Tutors and Students’; but the former 
would surely not allow the latter to use terrigenti— 
rediet—solae and ullae (as gen. sing. fem.)—gquam 
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grege (p. 19)—neve (for nec)—fera (neut. plur.)— 
nullus (for nemo)—decipuere—miseuitur—lethis— 
vigilat (for custodit) capellam—tris for ter—locwm 
quod—quisquam in the sense of quivis—defiwit 
transitive :—nor such constructions with dum as 
dum non petis, ‘provided you not seek (p. 33)’— 
expectat dum lux aderit—(p. 37)— nec...efflabo...dum 
placuit (p. 77)—dum ferat (p. 115). Objection also 
might be taken to many rare and ante- or post-classic 
words, such as evanida—luam (vincla)—lateseat—gal- 
bula—Eos—en:odulere—campana—pyxis—fritianit— 
eremam: as well as to the shortening of the final 
syllable in libido—imago—adesto, &c. Even the 
student would shake his head at gratulante—émére— 
hospes—Glijcon—humilem seputchrum—aliquis cura. 

There are some passages of considerable obscurity : 
e.g. p. 1, 1. 2. ‘Qua tibi me dabitur parva fruenda 
quies’—p. 19. 1. 14. ‘Tum largi sumpttis vixerat 
ulla domus,’ which one is tempted to emend ‘tam 1. 
5. vix. eratu. d.’—p. 37. 1.16. ‘Tune erit utendi 
quod sibi tempus avet’—p. 97. 1. 4. ‘jactat ab hoste 
fugas’ (‘showed how fields were won. )’ 

Attention may be called also to some misprints, 
not noticed in the Errata : roboles for soboles p. 25— 
meus for mens, and occulet for occulat (?) p. 48— 
cornicium for cornicinum p. 45—-susurrus for susurros 
p. 49—recemis for racemis p. 113—conswmer for con- 
sumar (Ὁ) p. 117—versar for verser (?) p. 147—fores 
for foros p. 151—sanguineis for sanguineus Ὁ. 175— 
vagar for vager p. 197 (2)—tremit for premit (?) p. 
205: and on p. 168, line 5 is defective. 

The translation from Cowper on p. 13 is spoiled by 
representing the shepherd in his contest with the 
nightingale as using the lyre and not the reed : and 
on p. 99 ‘Even children followed with endearing 
wile’ is strangely rendered by ‘parvulus ipse puer 
sequitur pede saepe doloso,’ as if the intention was to 
pick the parson’s pocket. ‘ Formosis viris’ too is 
scarcely an adequate rendering of ‘the fine folk of 
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the town.’ Again, in the Epigram on Ὁ. 137, some- 
thing better might have resulted from the employ- 
ment of ‘ fax conjugii’ and ‘faces’ than either the 
translation in the text, or that substituted in the 
Errata. 

Mr. Bousfield is seen at his best in such passages as 
the last eight lines on p. 19 (excepting the sixth line 
‘non mihi dat plures, quam grege, delicias’)—in the 
translation of 1. Moore’s, ‘ Hush, sweet lute’ on p. 
35—in some good rhythmical lines on p. 49—or these 

‘Floruit et periit procerum regumque potestas, 
Fors fecit varia fors facietque vice.’ 
for 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade ; 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made. 

The translation of Gray’s Sonnet on the Death of 
Mr. R. West is a good piece of work, and may 
compete with either of those printed in Molia Silvu- 
dae : so also are the pieces on p. 89 and 119—two of 
the few examples of Hexameters which the book 
contains. The following also may be quoted as 
neat -- 

Hic canit irato quas verrit ab aequore praedas, 
Noctis et effusis otia mixta jocis.—P. 111. 
and 
Quid si sacra vetet justum tibi terra sepulehium, 
Si dicat solitas noenia nulla preces ? 
Hic tamen, hic rediens notos ver sparget odores, 
teque levi viridis pondere terra premet.~P. 175. 

In short, any one who will take the trouble to read 
through the whole will find many agreeable examples 
of care and taste, though no marks of brilliant or re- 
fined scholarship: but there are too many oversights 
and faults. 

The spelling is old-fashioned : and the practice of 
marking with an accent al] adverbs, whether ending in 
é, δ, 0, or er, is (to say the least of it) very unnecess- 
ary. But these are small matters. 

H. Kynasron. 


NOTES ON THE TEXT OF THE ’AOHNAION ILOAITEIA. 


Our next number will, we hope, contain a 
review of the newly discovered treatise by 
one who is generally recognized as the first 


English authority in regard to Aristotle’s | 


political writings. Meanwhile we insert a 
complete list of the emendations of the text 
which have been sent directly to the Classical 
Review, as well as of those which have ap- 
peared elsewhere up to Feb, 21. Hach emen- 
dation is assigned to its author by the 
initials. Where two or more emendations 
have been sent on the same passage, they 
are given in the order in which they were 
received by the editors. Where the same 
emendation is made by more than three 
persons it is followed by Z instead of by the 
initials. 

Mr. Kenyon has kindly compared the 
emendations offered with the papyrus, and 
added a note (signed K) where they are con- 
firmed by the MS. reading. 

We hope to have a further list of emenda- 
tions in the April number. 

NO. XL. VOL. V. 


The emendations are by the following 
5 υ δ 
contributors :— 


J. Burnet (JB.), I. Bywater (#) (B.), L. 
Campbell (LC.), C. E. Haskins (ὁ) (CEH.), 
J. W. Headlam (JWH.), R. D. Hicks (ὁ) 
(RDH.), A. E. Housman (H.), H. Jackson (J.), 
EK. C. Marchant (ECM.), John KE. B. Mayor 
(M.), Joseph B. Mayor (JBM.), A. 5. Murray 
(ASM.), W. L. Newman (N.), W. R. Paton (c) 
(WRP.), A. Platt (P.), F. T. Richards (a) 
(FTR.), H. Richards (a) (HR.), W. Ridge- 
way (d) (WR.), W. G. Rutherford (R.), J. E. 
Sandys (6) (S.), A. Sidgwick (AS.), J. A. 
Smith (a) (JAS.), C. Torr (7) (CT.), W. 
Wyse (9) (W.). 


(a) 

(b) In Cambridge Reporter for Feb. 17. 

(c) In Athenaewm for Feb. 21. 

(α) In Academy for Feb. 21. 

(6) Partly in Academy for Feb. 7, partly sent direct 
to C. BR. 

(f) In Athenaewm for Feb. 7. 

(4) Partly in Athenacum for Feb. 14 and 21, partly 
sent direct. 

i 
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c. 2 pr. p. 2 1. 4 pera δὲ ταῦτα συνέβη 
στασιάσαι τούς τε γνωρίμους Kal TO πλῆθος 
πολὺν χρόνον * τὸν δῆμον. ἢ “ τὸν δῆμον : these 
words are superfluous and are probably a 
gloss upon τὸ 7A7O0s.’ 

When Cobet removes glosses from late 
texts, he can appeal to scholia, in which even 
common words are explained. Readers and 
scribes in Egypt, say 100 a.p., needed no 
such helps : again, πλῆθος is not co-extensive 
with δῆμος, and is elsewhere found in close 
connexion with it. Thus ec. 20 pr. p. 52: 
ἡττημένος δὲ Tats ἑταιρείαις ὃ Κλεισθένης προσ- 
ηγάγετο τὸν δῆμον, ἀποδιδοὺς τῷ πλήθει τὴν 
πολιτείαν. ὁ. 21 pr. p. 53 διὰ μὲν οὖν ταύτας 
τὰς αἰτίας ἐπίστευεν (so the Editor in the note 
for ἐπίστευον of MS.) 6 δῆμος τῷ Κλεισθένει" 
τότε δὲ τοῦ πλήθους προεστηκώς. In ὁ. 2 οἱ 
γνώριμοι and τὸ πλῆθος are the factions whose 
struggles convulse τὸν δῆμον. For στασιάζω 
is here transitive. Otherwise πολὺν χρόνον 
must have been placed just before or just 
after στασιάσα. In the ms. reading it 
separates the complex subject of the verb 
from the object, and keeps the reader in 
suspense. 

c. 2 pr. p. 2 cf. c. 5 pr. p. 19. τοιαύτης de 
τῆς τάξεως οὔσης ἐν TH πολιτείᾳ Kal TOV πολλῶν 
δουλευόντων τοῖς ὀλίγοις, ἀντέστη τοῖς γνωρίμοις 
ὃ δῆμος, where 6 δῆμος does denote a party in 
the state. Inc. 25 p. 69 1. 5 it is again 
found with πλῆθος : αὐξανομένου δὲ τοῦ πλήθους 
γενόμενος τοῦ δήμου προστάτης ᾿βφιάλτης. οἴ. 
Aristot. pol. iv 6 p. 1293 a 8 μετέχουσι μὲν 
πάντες τῆς πολιτείας διὰ τὴν ὑπεροχὴν τοῦ 
πλήθους. Thuc. vi 39 § 1 πρῶτα μὲν δῆμον 
ξύμπαν ὠνομάσθαι, ὀλιγαρχίαν δὲ μέρος. M. 


9.1. ἢν γὰρ Read ἢ yap tore. 
JAS. 

P. 3,1. 6. καὶ δεδεμένοι. Insert yap after 
καί. JBM. 

P. 3, 1.9. χαλεπώτατον μὲν οὖν καὶ πικρό- 


τατον ἣν τοῖς πολλοῖς τῶν κατὰ τῆς πολι- 
τείας [ἀρχῶν μὴ μετ]έχειν. I do not think 
that the lacuna is rightly filled up; but 
ἀρχῶν, if right, carries with it the cor- 
rection κατὰ τὴν πολιτείαν. W. For τῆς 
πολιτείας ἀρχῶν read τὴν πολιτείαν δι κα lov. 


JBM. “τὴν πολιτείαν is consistent with 
MS.’ K. 

P. 3, 1. 14. Read Apaxolvros τοιάδε]. 
Β. 

P. 5, 1. 8. Insert ἡ between ἐπικατέστη 


πολεμαρχία SO as to assimilate it to πρώτη 
X « “ /, - = , ave 
μὲν ἣ τοῦ βασιλέως in 1. 1 and τελευταία δ᾽ ἡ 


τοῦ ἄρχοντος, p. ὕ, ΠΥ ΒΝ: 


P. 6,1. 4. For ἀρχ]ειν read apé lev. The 
future after ὀμνύουσι. : 
! , 
P. 6, 1. 5—10. παραχωρησάντων τῶν 


Kod| ριδῶν].. .τῷ ἄρχοντι ™ δωρεῶν. τοῦτο μὲν 
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οὖν ὁποτέρως ποῦ ἔχει μικρόν, [Kal ἐγένετο ὃ ἡ 
ἐν τού᾽τοις τοῖς χρόνοις" [on Ἰμεῖον καὶ... ρίων τὸν 
ἄρχοντα διοικεῖν ὥσπερ 6 βασιλεὺς καὶ ὁ πολέ- 
μαρχος, ἀλλὰ... Read παραχωρησάντων τῶν 
Κοδριδῶὼν τῶν προσγιγνομένων τῷ ἄρ- 
χοντι δωρεῶν. τοῦτο μὲν οὖν ὁποτέρως EXEL μικ- 
ρὸν διαφέρει. ἐγένετο δ᾽ ἐν τούτοις τοῖς 
χρόνοις. SBM. μικρὸν διαφέρει ἅτε δὴ ἐν 
ἀτάκτοις τοῖς χρόνοις, and at the end ἀλλὰ τὰ 
ἐπίθετα. WRP. For και... ριων read τὸ μὴ 
τῶν μυστηρίων, referring to p. 143,1. 3 
JB. The words lost between ἀλλὰ and διὸ 
are perhaps ὥσπερ ot θεσμοθέται. Some dis- 
tinction seems to be drawn between the 
mode in which on the one hand the βασιλεύς 
and the πολέμαρχος administered the δικαστή- 
pia, and on the other the ἄρχων and the θεσ- 
μοθέται. R, 

P. 6, 1. 8. Was the last word in the 
lacuna πατρίων! It should be noted that 
the archon performed none of the θυσίαι 
πάτριοι, cp. p. 143. But I hesitate to propose 
a supplement before seeing the facsimile. 
W. πατρίων is possible.’ K. 

P. 6, 1. 14. The supplement αἱρ[ Oévres 
ἐπὶ] is unsatisfactory. Read αἱρ[ ουμένων] τὰς 
ἀρχάς. W. 

Ρ. 6,1. 17. [οὗτοι] μὲν οὖν [ἐς] τοσοῦτον 
προέχουσιν ἄλλων. ᾧκησαν δ᾽ οὐχ ἅμα πάντες 
οἱ ἐννέα ἄρχοντες. ‘The MS. reading here,’ 
says the editor, ‘is αλληωνησαν. Read ἀλλή- 
λων. ἦσαν. J. In connexion with this cor- 
ruption it is worth while to draw atten- 
tion to Diog. Laert. 1. 2, 58, καὶ πρῶτος τὴν 
συναγωγὴν τῶν ἐννέα ἀρχόντων ἐποίησεν εἰς TO 
συνειπεῖν, ὡς ᾿Απολλόδωρός φησιν ἐν δευτέρῳ 
περὶ τῶν νομοθετῶν. This passage fits with 
Suidas cited in the note οὐκ ἐξῆν αὐτοῖς ἅμα 
δικάζειν, and throws some doubt on Dr. Jack- 
son’s suggestion ἀλλήλων. ἦσαν. Ἢ. 

Ῥ. 6,1. 17. The form és does not seem to 
be used in this treatise, so that if there is 
only space for two letters és is wrong. But 
the copy is evidently so carelessly made that 
nothing can be decided in such questions till 
the facsimile appears. R. 

P. 7, last line. Cf. 129-10. If we keep 
κρίνειν perhaps we should read αὐτοτελῶς. 
JBM. 

P. 11, 1. 1. I would prefer. to read 
ἡροῦντο δὲ τοὺς μὲν ἐννέα ἄρχοντας καὶ τοὺς 
ταμίας οὐσίαν κεκτημένους οὐκ ἐλάττω δέκα 
μνῶν ἐλευθέραν, τὰς δ᾽ ἄλλας ἀρχὰς οὐκ 
ἐλάττω ε (ἴον ἐλάττους) ἐκ τῶν ὅπλα παρε- 
χομένων κιτιλ. R, Probably ἐλάττω, 1.6. 
ἐλάττω κεκτημένους, the property of the ἄλλαι 
ἀρχαί being lower. The στρατηγοί mentioned 
afterwards are exceptional. ECM. 

P. 11,1. 3. [regard ἑκατόν as corrupt. R, 
ἐλευθέρων. Read ἐλευθέραν. AS., . For 
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ἐλάττον᾽ read ἔλαττον adv.: see Dobree Advers. 
on Thue. 11. 13. ECM, 

P. 11,1. 5. τούτους. Read rovrov. R. 

δεῖν εἶναι) (on which we are told in the 
note that de is a correction, the word origin- 
ally written beginning with δι), read δια- 
μένειν, With a reference to the following μέχρι 
εὐθυνῶν. JIBM., LC. 

P. 11,1. 5. For τούτους δὲ---τοῦ γένους, we 
should perhaps read τούτου δὲ---τοῦ τέλους. 


P. 11, 1. 6. τοὺς ἱππάρχους τοῦ γένους 
μέχρι εὐθυνῶν...τας δ᾽ ἐκ τοῦ αὐτοῦ τέλους δεχο- 
μένους οὗπερ οἱ στρατηγοί. Read τοὺς ἱππάρ- 
χους ἑκάστου ἔτους μέχρι εὐθυνῶν, Δ ογισ- 
τὰς δ᾽ <elvat> ἐκ τοῦ αὐτοῦ τέλους γεν ο- 
μένους οὗπερ κιτιλ. JBM. Fill up lacuna 
by δοκιμαστάς and read perhaps παρεχομένους 
for δεχομένους. R. 

P. 11,1. 12. κληροῦσθαι δὲ καὶ ταύτην Kat 
[τὰ]ς ἄλ[λας] ἀρχὰς τοὺς ὑπὲρ τριάκοντα ἔτη 
γεγονότας, καὶ δὶς τὸν αὐτὸν μὴ ἄρχειν πρὸ τοῦ 
πάντας περι]ελθεῖν. This passage suggests 
an explanation of the use of the lot in 
elections. The rule that no one should sit 
for a second time until every qualified person 
had sat once, seems to imply that, theoreti- 
cally, the lot decided, not who should hold a 
given office, but in what order the qualified 
persons should succeed to it. Thus con- 
ceived, the use of the lot is not so plainly 
repugnant to common sense as it is generally 
supposed to be. J. 

P. 12, 1. 2. apo τοῦ πάντΪας περι]ελθεῖν. 
With this reading I suppose πάντας must be 
subject, ‘all came round again.’ A more 
usual construction would be εἰς πάντας 
περιελθεῖν or διὰ πάντων διελθεῖν 
τὴν ἀρχήν. JBM. Perhaps πρὸ τοῦ πάντ[ας 
ἑξῆς] λαχεῖν. Of. Xenophon, Rep. Ath. i. 6, 
μὴ ἐᾶν λέγειν πάντας ἑξῆς μηδὲ βουλεύειν. 5. 

P. 14,1. ὅ. καὶ yap ἐπήλαυνεν καὶ πρὸς 
ἑκατέρους ὑπὲρ ἑκατέρων μάχεται καὶ διαμφισ- 
βητεῖ. The editor says ‘the reading is very 
doubtful, with the exception of the first Kai.’ 
For ἐπήλαυνεν, which appears to give no 
sense, read ἐπαλλάττει. Cf. Pol. il. 6, αἴτιον 
δὲ ταύτης τῆς ἀμφισβητήσεως Kal ὃ ποιεῖ τοὺς 
λόγους ἐπαλλάττει. ΒΝ., HR. (the latter 
adding that it is a favourite word with 
Aristotle, which seems suitable to describe 
the attitude of a man who sees and takes 
both sides of a question at once, who is at 
home in both camps). ἐπράυνεν. WR. ἐπι- 


βαλών. R. ‘Cannot reconcile ἐπαλλάττει 
with MS’ K. 
P.14,1.8. ἣν δ᾽ ὃ Sodr\ov τῇ μὲν ῥήσει 


‘\ a , lol , “ > > / Ν A 
καὶ τῇ δόξῃ TOV πρώτων, TH δ᾽ οὐσίᾳ καὶ Tots 
πράγμασι τῶν μέσων. ῥήσει here being impos- 
sible, I thought οὗ φύσει; and it seems 
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confirmed by p. 48, 1. 10, ot καὶ [τῇ φύσει τῶν 
ἐπιφανῶν... ἦσαν. This use of φύσις is perhaps 
against Aristotelian authorship. So is the 
use of τὰ πράγματα, unless Pol. i. 11, 12 be 
parallel. HR., W. citing Plutarch Solon c. 
1, οὐσίᾳ μὲν καὶ δυνάμει μέσου τῶν πολιτῶν, 
οἰκίας δὲ πρώτης κατὰ γένος. “ φύσει 15 COnsist- 
ent with MS.’ K. 

P. 15, 1. 5. ot πολλῶν ἀγαθῶν és κόρον 
ἀάσατε. The last word is always used in 
a transitive sense, which seems here impos- 
sible. Should we correct ἠΐσατε, ‘who 
have arrived at a plethora of wealth’! 
JBM. Dr. Postgate proposes the certain 
emendation ἠλάσατε, comparing Tyrtaeus 11 
(7), 10 ἀμφοτέρων δ᾽ eis κόρον ἠλάσατε. 

P. 15,1. 6. τ[ρέφεσθ]ε. Read τ[ίθεσθ]ε. Ῥ. 

P. 15, 1. 10. Reading @ for te we get 
Solon’s pentameter τήν te φιλαργυρίαν τήν θ᾽ 
ὑπερηφανίαν, where the double τε suggests a 
poetical quotation. JBM., J. Cf. Plut. Soi. 
ο. 14, ὃ 3 ὀκνῶν φησι τὸ πρῶτον ἅψασθαι τῆς 
πολιτείας καὶ δεδοικὼς τῶν μὲν τὴν φιλοχρη- 
ματίαν τῶν δὲ τὴν ὑπερηφανίαν. We thus have 
δεδοικὼς τὴν φιλοχρηματίαν τήν θ᾽ ὑπερηφανίαν. 
Ν 


P. 15, last line. ἐν οἷς πειρῶνταί τι [καὶ] 
διαβάλλειν αὐτόν. Read τινες for τι [καὶ]. W. 

ἃς σεισάχθειαν καλοῦσιν, ὡς ἀποσεισά.- 
μενοι τὸ Bapos. The present καλοῦσιν can 
hardly refer to those who shook off the 
burden under Solor. I propose ἀποσεισαμένων 
gen. abs. JBM. 

P. 16,1. 4. For [κεκτη Ἱμένοι read [ βουλό]- 
μενοι, thus supplying a government for the 
following βλασφημεῖν, while the subsequent 
words depend on συνέβη at the beginning of 
the sentence. JB., M., W. 

P. 16, 1. 7. γινομένης. Read γενομένης. 
R. 

P. 16,1. 11. For [ἅμα] τ᾽ ἐξόν, where the 

brackets show that ἅμα is put in by Mr. 
Kenyon to represent something illegible, 
read ὥστ᾽ ἐξόν. ἅμα τε iS quite ungram- 
matical. HR., J., putting a comma after 
τῆς πολέως. 
“0. 6 p. 101. 18 ἀπεχ[θαν]εσθαι.. καὶ... 
[ποι]ήσασθαι. Obviously both verbs should 
be in the aorist and the ms. allows it. M. ‘I 
think it would be possible to read ἀπεχθέσθαι. 
There is a lacuna after the x, and if @ were 
written rather large, it would with the first 
part of the «, be sufficient to fill it.’ K. 

P. 16, 1. 17. μετεκρούσατο, said by the 
editor to be-‘a very doubtful reading.’ Read 
μεταχειρισάμενος ἰάσατο, JBM., μετεχείρισατο, 
S., citing Plat. Rep. 408 C ἰατροὶ.. «νοσώδεις 
μετεχειρίσαντο ; 7b. 346 E τὰ ἀλλότρια κακὰ 
μεταχειρίζεσθαι ἀνορθοῦντα. HR.’s suggestion 
of κατεπαύσατο seems hardly possible. 

12 
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Ῥ, 10, 1. 18. For μέμνηκε read μέμνηται. 
Ζ. ‘I find that the MS. has μέμνηται." 
Κ. 

P. 17, last line. τόνδε τρόπον occurs with- 
out the article also in 82, 11, 97, 1. And so 
τοῦτον τρόπον in 28, last line but three, where 
the editor inserts τόν. No doubt this should 
be done in all cases, or τόνδε changed to 


τοιόνδε. JBM., AS, W. 

P. 19, 1. 8 «rHys οἰκεία" Read yas 
οἰκείας. Β. 

P. 20, 1. 2. εἰκὼν Διφίλου. Insert ᾽Ανθε- 


μίωνος : the statue dedicated by Anthemion 
could not have been one of his father Di- 
philus, who, as it appears, belonged to the 
class of Thetes, and therefore could not 
properly be represented with a horse beside 
him. The occurrence of the name below 
may have occasioned its omission here. 
ASM. 

P. 20, 1. 5. παρέστηκεν ἵππος ἐκμαρτυρῶν 
ὡς τὴν ἱππάδα τοῦτο σημαίνουσαν. 
The last five words are obelized. Is there 
any objection to taking them as an accusa- 
tive absolute, as in p. 81 last line ὡς οὐ δημο- 
τικὴν οὖσαν τὴν πολιτείαν; JBM., M., AS. 
ἐκμαρτυρῶν Should have been marked as 
corrupt. W. 

P. 24, 1.3. (οἷον [εἰκὸς) γέγραπται τοὺς 
ναυκράρους εἰσπράττειν. Omit round brackets, 
JB.; and read ὅσον for οἷον ‘to exact as 
much as is fitting.” JBM. 

P. 24, 1. 4. We should perhaps read 
ἀργύριον] for ἀργυρ[ίου]. RB. 

P. 24, 1.8. It is pretty plain that és (sic) 
τὰ τε GAAa is not right. Ἢ. Cf. n. on 

x 6: 

P. 24, last line. τὰς ἐκτίσεις ἀνέφερεν εἰς 
πόλιν. Should we not read here εἰς ἀκρό- 
πολιν as in p. 149, 6; or at least εἰς τὴν 
πόλιν if we suppose the author to have 
used the word in the old sense of acropolis ἢ 
JBM. 

P. 25,1. 6. (ὁρῶν) ἐνίους διὰ τὴν ῥαθυμίαν 
[ἀποστάντας τὸ αὐτόματον νόμον ἔθηκε 
πρὸς αὐτοὺς ἴδιον. For τὸ αὐτόματον I pro- 
pose τῶν πραγμάτων. JBM. Perhaps 
ἀποκνοῦντας TO αὐτόματον, R., trope 
vovtas OY περιμένοντας TO αὐτόματον 
‘letting things take their chance.’ Plut. 
Sol. 20 says περιμένειν ἀκινδύνως τὰ τῶν κρατ- 
ούντων. ECM. περιμένοντας or ἀγαπῶντας. 
M. For [ἀποστάϊντας τὸ αὐτόματον, we should 
expect [περιμένο]ντας τὸ ἀποβαῖνον. δ. 

P. 20,1. ὃ. ὃς ἂν...μὴ αἵρηται τὰ ὅπλα 
μηδὲ pel’ ἑτέρων. Read μὴ αἴρηται, W., μὴ 
τιθῆται, HR. 

P. 26, 1.2. [duxaLeoOa.] Cf. Plut. Sol. 
c. 18, γράφεσθαι τὸν ἀδικοῦντα καὶ διώκειν. 1 
first thought of γράφεσθαι, but now {τιμω- 


“τῆς κρίσεως μετέχῃ ὃ δῆμος κύριος. 
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ρεῖσθαι] seems the appropriate supplement. 
W 


P. 26,1.7. From ἀλλ᾽ ὥσπερ to ἐπικλήρων 
may be an adscript. R, 

P. 27, 1. 1. Solon is thought to have pur- 
posely made the laws obscure ὅπως τι τῆς 
κρίσεως [ἔ]χῃ [ὃ δῆμος κ]ύριος. Should we 
read διὰ τῆς κρίσεως ἔχῃ ὁ δῆμος τὸ κῦρος Cf. 
p. 94. 9 τὸ κῦρος ὃ ἢν ἐν τοῖς δικασταῖς κατέλυ- 
σαν. I at first thought of εἴη ὃ δῆμος 
κύριος, but the writer seems always to keep 
the subjunctive in final sentences. JBM. 

P. 27,1. 1. As pis the symbol for μετὰ 
in composition, we might venture to read 
A parti- 
ciple seems required: can ὦν have fallen out 
before οὐδ W. For κύριος, read perhaps 
κυρίως, comparing p. 9, 1.3. J, 

P. 27, 1.11. [ἔχοϊυσα. The supplement 
should mean ‘ weighing’: I thought of dyov- 
σα and ἔλκουσα, the former being the usual 
word. If Bods should be restored from 
Pollux on p. 57, 1. 13, possibly διδράχμου 
«βοῦς. W. 

P. 27, 1. 12. If παραπλήσιον is right we 
must read δραχμαῖς for δραχμάς. 

P. 27, 1.13. Read ἐποίησε δὲ καὶ σταθμὸν 
πρὸς TO νόμισμα, ἑκατὸν δραχμὰς τὴν μνᾶν καὶ 
ἑξήκοντα μνᾶς τὸ τάλαντον. ‘The corruption of 
ἑκατὸν δραχμὰς τὴν μνᾶν may have arisen from 
the words in an earlier copy being written 
tachygraphically as p'<r μνᾶν. R. ἐποίησε 
δὲ καὶ σταθμὸν πρὸς τ[ὸ] νόμισμα *r[p leis καιΐ 
ἑξήκοντα μνᾶς τὸ τάλαντον ἀγούσας. Mr. T. 
k. Glover, Scholar of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, here suggests τιθεὶς καθ᾽ ἑξήκοντα 
μνᾶς. §, “τιθείς is possible, but καὶ is clearly 
written.’ K., 

P. 27, last four lines. Proposed reading : 
ἡ μνᾶ πρότερον μὲν ἔχουσα τρεῖς καὶ ἐβδο- 
μήκοντα δραχμὰς ἀνεπληρώθη ταῖς ἐκατόν. 
ἐποίησε δὲ καὶ σταθμὸν παραπλήσιον πρὸς 
τὸ νόμισμα, ἑξήκοντα μνᾶς τὸ τάλαντον ἀγούσας. 
To this I think there was a marginal gloss 
nv δὲ ὃ ἀρχαῖος χαρακτὴρ Bods καὶ τὸ vec= 
μισμα δίδραχμον. JBM. Mr. Kenyon 
suggests that τρεῖς καὶ may have been written 
as an explanation of the indefinite παραπλή- 
civ as it stands before ἐβδομήκοντα, and 
then inserted in the wrong place. 

On p. 27 we get some information about 
Solon’s reforms in weights, measures and 
currency, as the writer says that after the 
Seisachtheia Solon increases the measures, 
weights, and currency (τήν τε τῶν μέτρων καὶ 
σταθμῶν καὶ τὴν τοῦ νομίσματος αὔξησιν.) For 
the measures were made greater than those 
of Pheidon (a fact of great importance for 
those who wrangle over the Attic foot), and 
the mina which heretofore contained 70 
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drachms was made up to 100, Then we are 
informed that the ‘ancient stamp’ was a 
didrachm ; after which he adds ἐποίησε δὲ 
καὶ σταθμὸν πρὸς τὸ νόμισμα τρεῖς καὶ ἑξήκοντα 
μνᾶς τὸ τάλαντον ἀγούσας καὶ ἐπιδιενεμήθησαν 
ai μναῖ τῷ στατῆρι καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις σταθμοῖς. 
Mr. Kenyon thinks τρεῖς καί ‘ corrupt,’ as 
there never was a talent with 63 minae. 
Now, as we are told by Plutarch that 73 
(not 70) old drachms (Aeginetan drachms 
are, of course, meant) went to the talent, it 
is very tempting to suppose that τρεῖς καί 
really belong to ἑβδομήκοντα three lines above. 
But if this be done, there is no augmentation 
of weights effected. It is therefore, probably 
safer to take the reading as it stands, and 
to understand that Solon augmented the 
talent by adding three additional o/d minae, 
the new talent, of course, only having 60 
minae, as the three additional minae were 
spread over all. The old stater of 129 grs. 
was thus raised to 135 grs., and so on pro- 
portionally in the case of the drachm and 
obol. WR. 

P. 28, 1.1. Can ἐπιδιενεμήθησαν be right ἢ 
JBM. 1.5. Read ἠνώχλουν. 

P. 28, 1. 7. ἀποδημίαν ἐλογίσατο. 
Read zpovdacicato, JBM., ἐποιήσατο, HR., 
citing p. 32, 18, where the same phrase 
recurs. Mr. Kenyon states that, after re- 
inspection of the MS., he believes the latter 
to be the true reading. [Corrected in ed. 2.] 

P. 28,1.8. For εἰς Αἴγυπτον [περὶ Κα] 
νώπου [π᾿ 6] ει δέκα ἐτῶν, perhaps εἰς A iy ύπ- 
του τὰ ὑπὲρ Κανώπου ὡσεὶ δέκα ἐτῶν. Cf. 
Plut. Sol. 26 (Bergk, fr. 28), Νείλου ἐπὶ 
προχοῇσι Κανωβίδος ἐγγύθεν ἀκτῆς IBM. 

Read perhaps εἰς Αἴγυπτον [ἐπὶ Κα]νώπου 
[ὡσ]εὶ δέκα ἐτῶν. In the next sentence for 
δίκαιον read δίκαιος. J. The nom. ec. infin. 
after δίκαιον εἶναι may perhaps be defended 
by Dem. 15 ὃ 16 ὧν οὐδένος αὐτοὶ δοῦναι δίκην 
δίκαιον ἂν εἶναι (where, however, several edi- 
tors prefer δίκαιοι ἂν, which involves a 
hiatus); and by Dem. Proewm. p. 1439, 14 
ἐγὼ μὲν δὴ δίκαιον ὑπείληφα. πρῶτον ἁπάντων 
αὐτὸς εἰπεῖν. In the text the construction 
after δίκαιον εἶναι͵ is apparently identical 
with that frequently found after δεῖν 
(Rehdantz, Indices Dem. s.v. οἴεσθαι). δ. 

P. 28,1.13. For ἀμφοτέρας read ἀμῴφοτέ- 
ρους. R. 

P. 28,1.17. For [μέντοι] I should sug- 
gest Σόλων. JBM. 

P. 28, 1. 20. ἀπεχθεσθῆναι. Read ἀπεχ- 
θέσθαι. W. ἀπεχθέσθαι ἀνασώσας. R. ‘There 
can be no doubt that ἀπεχθεσθῆναι is the MS. 
reading.’ Κ. 

P. 29, last line but two. For καὶ πάλιν 
διαγνῶθι ποῦ λέγει read καὶ πάλιν δὲ 
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ἄλλοθί που λέγει, 5ΒΝ., B. 
RDH., W., 5. δὴ ἀλλοθί που. 
dis certain.’ K, 

P. 30, 1. 8. θάκοισιν. Read κακοῖσιν. N., P. 
Mr. Kenyon believes this to be the true 
reading of the MS., which is rather rubbed 
here. (Corrected in ed. 2.] 

Peso, 13. 


ε ΄ » 
ἑτέρωθί που, 


JAS. ‘The 


ἐγὼ δὲ τῶν μὲν οὕνεκ᾽ ἀξονήλατον 

δῆμόν τι τούτων πρὶν τυχῶν ἐπαυσά- 
μην, 

συμμαρτυροίη, Xe. 

Obviously corrupt but, if ἀξονήλατον is 
sound, the general sense clear: ‘Why I 
saved the afflicted people...may be my 
witness.’ 


Read 


5 Ἂς δὲ ἴω Ν ΄ ᾽ τας , 

ἐγὼ δὲ τοῦ μὲν οὕνεκ᾽ ἀξονήλατον 

Qa ΄,ὕ Ν ΄ 2 » 

δῆμον, τοιούτων πρὶν τυχόντ᾽, ἔπαυσα 
TAU, Bok 


where νῦν is in antithesis to πρίν. AS. 
Read εἵνεκα ξενήλατον (due to a friend). 
Mr. Wyse suggested ἐλυσάμην for ἐπαυσάμην ; 
perhaps ἐῤῥυσάμην would be nearer the Ms. 
The whole must have been something like 


ἐγὼ δὲ τῶν μὲν (2) εἵνεκα ξενήλατον 
δῆμον παρουσῶν πημονῶν ἐῤῥυσάμην. P. 


“οὕνεκα is clear. I think the letter after ἕ 
iso. The most doubtful is A, which might 
be o ory. Ihave no doubt about ἐπαυσάμην, 
but ἐλυσάμην is nearer the MS. than éppv- 
capnv. ΚΑ. 

P. 31,14. πολλαχῆ πεπηγότα[ς]. Per- 
haps πόλλ᾽ ἔτη for the somewhat unmean- 
ing πολλαχῆ. IBM. 

P. 31,1..5. I propose πρόσθεν y ε for πρόσ- 
θεν δὲ dovdrevovoa. The participle is not 
opposed to what precedes but gives a reason 
for συμμαρτυροίη. JBM. 

P. 31, 1. 16. θεσμούς θ᾽ ὁμοίως. Read 
θεσμοὺς δ᾽ ὁμοίους with Bergk. W. ‘ Original 
τε corrected, I think, to 6.’ K. 

P. 32, 1. 2. The MS. reads the highly 
corrupt passage 

εἰ yap ἤθελον 
ἃ τοῖς ἐναντίο [ισι]ν ἥνδανεν τότε 
αὖθις δὲ αὐτοῖσιν ουτεραι φρασαίατο, 


where the text of Aristides reads for the 
last line 


αὖθις δ᾽ ἃ τοῖσιν ἁτέροις δρᾶσαι δίχα, 
in which ἁτέροις, being an anapaest, is in- 
admissible. Now here τότε is superfluous, 


and I believe δίχα has got in from a gloss: 
I should propose 
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εἰ γὰρ ἤθελον 
ἃ τοῖς ἐναντίοισιν ἥνδανεν ποεῖν 
Φ 7 aA \ Ψ ’ὔ 
αὖθις δ᾽ ἃ χωρὶς ἅτεροι φρασαίατο, 


so that χωρὶς is explained by δρᾶσαι δίχα. 
AS. αὖθις δ᾽ ἃ τοῖσιν οὕτεροι φρασαίατο, P., 
observing however that the construction of 
ἤθελον remains a difficulty. Mr. Kenyon 
mentions that Bergk had already pointed 
out that drépos, the reading of Aristides, 
involves an unjustifiable quantity. Prof. 
Diels takes οὑτέραι as ot ἐτέρᾳ. 

P. 32,1. 4. ὧν οὕνεκ. Should this be τῶν 
οὕνεκ᾽, aS in p. 30,1.122 JBM. Yes. K. 

P. 32,1. 4. ποιούμενος. Read ποιεύμενος. 
Aristides has κυκεύμενος in this passage. P. 
Also we have above, p. 31, 12, τρομεύ- 


μένοι. 
; P. 32,1. 8. διαφραδήν. Read μ᾽ ἀμφαδήν. 
P. 32, 1. 4 from bottom. πρὶν av τα- 


paéas πῦαρ ἐξελεῖν γάλα. Read πρὶν 
ἀνταράξας πῦαρ ἐξεῖλεν γάλα. AS. 
Mr. Kenyon says ἐξεῖλεν is certain; ἂν is 
obliterated, and there is room, if needed, for 
more than two letters. [In the Corrigenda 
we find dvrapagas and ἐξεῖλεν. | 

P. 33, 1. 1. The comma after ἀποδημ- 
ήσαντος destroys the sense. R, 

P. 33, 1.5. τὴν αὐτὴν αἰτίαν ἀρχαίαν ἐποίη- 
σαν. Read διὰ τὴν αὐτὴν αἰτίαν ἀναρχίαν 
ἐποίησαν. H., JB, LC. But can ἀναρχίαν 
ποιεῖν mean ‘they left the state without an 
archon ’ 

Perhaps τὴν αὐτὴν αὖ ἀναρχίαν ἐποίησαν. 
[In this treatise the rule of the hiatus, 
though generally observed, appears to admit 
of occasional exceptions.| J. 

P. 35, 1.5. A lacuna should be marked 
after ἀρχήν. R. 

P. 36, 1. 10, lege pera τὴν τῶν τυράννων. R. 

P. 36, last ‘line but three. ἐποίησαν δια- 
φημισμόν, Read διαψηφισμόν found in Athen- 
aeus p. 218 A, and confirmed by διαψηφίζον- 
ται below, p. 107 last line. S. 

Ῥ. 39, 1. 1. οὐκ (or οὐδὲν) ἔπειθεν. RDH. 

P. 40, 1. 4. We should perhaps read 
καταξούσης. R. 

ce. 14 τ. 411. 1. Read Παιανιέων M., RDH. 
ς Παιανιέων can be read ; I confused the final 
stroke of the v (which is obliterated) with 
the 4. Κ΄. 

P. 41, 1. 3. Opnrrav. 
AS. ‘Possible. K. 

P. 41,1. 11. κατέσχεν. Read κατεῖχεν. W. 

P. 42, 1. 8, lege παρείλετο δὲ R. 

P. 42,1. 11. [φωνῇ δ᾽ ἐξεκλησί]ασεν μικρόν. 
Perhaps a more possible reading is φωνὴν δὲ 
μετεσκεύασεν μικράν. JBM. The word before 
μικρόν is perhaps κατεσκεύασεν, R, 


Read Θρᾷτταν. 
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P. 42, 1. 15. ἐπὶ τούτων. Read ἐπὶ 
R., M. comparing Plut. Sulla 14 
§ 10 Kovpiwvos ἐπὶ τούτῳ τεταγμένου. In p. 
143, 1.7 the MS. has ἐπὶ Ληναίων for Ληναίῳ. 

‘The MS. has unquestionably ἐπὶ τούτων, but 
the cor ruption would be easy.’ K. 

P.43,1.2. ἐπὶ τῶν ἰδίων. Add μένειν, JBM., or 
εἶναι, ECM., who cites Aesch. 11]. 8, ΡΟΣ Ὁ 
15, 11; vi. 4; 26, 33, ἄρ. Compare also 1. 16 
below. The sign for εἶναι is only a stroke \.. 
Probably it has fallen out after ἐπὶ τῶν ἰδίων. 
W. Mr. Kenyon, ona re-examination of the 
MS., confirms the latter reading, which is 
given in the Corrigenda to ed. 2. 

ce. 15 f. p. 43 1. 2 οὐδὲ κατα]θυμεῖν. “1 be- 
lieve the scribe wrote merely οὐδὲ θυμειν and 
δυσθυμεῖν, I quite agree, is probably prefer- 
able to καταθυμεῖν. I had suggested to the 
Editor δυσθυμεῖν, because Aristotle uses δύσ- 
θυμος and δυσθυμία. M. 


, 
TOUT. 


P. 43,1. 8. [αὐτῷ viv] μελήσεσθαι. Read 
αὐτὸς ἐπιμελήσεσθαι. 
P. 43, 1. 11. προεδάνειξε χρήματα. 


Read προσεδάνειζε W., R. But προ- 
here seems more appropriate than zpoo-. The 
money is lent beforehand to enable the 
farmers to cultivate the ground ; it is not an 
additional loan. That there is no classical 
instance of its use is not an objection to it 
more than to many other words used in this 
treatise. 

P. 43,112. δια[μπε]ρὲς. Objected to by 
HR. and W. The former suggests διὰ παντός 
as possible. That ὥστε dua... ες ἐγεωργοῦντο 
is an adscript seems to be proved by the 
way in which the next sentence begins. 


éyewpyowvro. Read ἐγεώργουν, W., JAS. 
RDH. See p. 44, 5 

P. 44,1. 14. παρώχλει. Read παρηνώχλει. 
JBM., W. 

P. 44,1. 15. ἐτήρει δ[ ἐ]ή συχίαν. Per- 


haps δι᾿ ἡσυχίας, ‘kept (the people) at rest.’ 
JBM. ‘Iam inclined to think the MS. has 
τὴν not ov. K. 

P. 44,1.18. It is easy to see that the 
supplied words are wrong. R. 

P. 44,1. 18. διὰ [τῆς ὕβρεως]. 
τὴν ὕβριν, AS. 

P. 44, 1. 20. μέγιστον δὲ πάντων ἦν [τῶν 
ἄρουρα ἢ Weve τὸ δημοτικὸν εἶναι τῷ ἤθει. 


Read διὰ 


For ἀρεσκομένων read ἐπαινουμ ένων. 
JBM.,N. κεχαρισμένων is suggested by 
HR. 


P. 44, last line. ἔμεινε [τυραννῶν, εἴ]τ 
ἐκπέσοι πάλιν ἐπελάμβανε ῥαδίως. For 
εἴτ᾽ read ὁπότ᾽. AS. For ἐπελάμβανε read 
ἀπελάμβανε. W. Probably corrupt. There 
is no object after ἐπελάμβανε, and no infini- 
tive after ἐβούλοντο. Perhaps ἔμεινε, [καὶ 
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δὴ καὶ ὃπ ό] τ᾽ ἐκπέσοι, πάλιν ἀπελάμβανε 
ῥαδίως «τὴν ἀρχήν. JBM. 

P. 45, 1. 4. πρὸς ἀμφοτέρους ἐπεφύκει καλῶς 
can hardly stand as it is. Has τὰ ἄλλα been 
lost before it and 7 τυραννίς at the end! 


[ὠφέλησεν]. Read [ἐδημαγώ- 
Cp. Aristot. Pol. 5, 11, 33, 1315b 3 
sqg.; 2, 9, 20, 1270b 13 βρῇ. : 5, 6, 6, 1805b 
23 sqq.; 5,12,1,1315b17 sq. N. Perhaps 
ἐθώπευεν. J.B.M. 

P. 45,1. 7. καθ κων πρὸς τῆς τυραννίδος. 
If καθήκων is right we must read either 
καθήκων πρὸς τὴν τυραννίδα OY καθήκων ἣν πρὸς 
τῆς τυραννίδος. R. For πρός read perhaps 
περί. W. 

P. 45, 1]. 9—11. ἐάν [τιν]ες τυραννεῖν 
ἐπα γέσεως κπαν [ἡ] ἐπὶ τυραννίδι τις συγκαθίστῃ 
τὴν τυραννίδα. This cannot be right. W. He 
suggests that 7 should be read for τις. For 
the last two words LC. proposes ru” ἑταιρείαν. 
Mr. Kenyon thinks ἐπὶ τυραννίδι a gloss on 
τυραννεῖν Which crept into the text. He 
refers to the so-called Solonian law in 
Andoc. De Myst. p. 13, 13, ἐάν τις τυραννεῖν 
ἐπαναστῇ ἢ τὸν τύραννον συγκαταστήσῃ. 

Insert ἐπιςτιθῆται:- before τυραννίδι, cf. 
ose in Tene § 125, Aris. Pol. vi1r (v), 
ce. 7§ 7, 1308 a 22, ete. RDH. 

P. ” 45, 1.12. It is a great pity that the 
editor has seen fit to alter such excellent 
spellings as ἐνκατεγήρασε. R. 

P. 45, 1. 22. Read προάγοντες. R. 

P. 45, 1. 8 from bottom. Should it not be 
ἔφευγεν ‘was in exile,’ rather than ἔφυγεν 
‘went into exile’? JBM., R. 

P. 45, last line but one. κατεῖχον τὴν 
ἀρχὴν προαγαγόντες TA πράγματα τὸν 
αὐτὸν τρόπον. Below, p. 80, we have προάγειν 
(τὰς πολιτείας) ἕως μηδὲν παρανομοῖεν. We 
want here, not προαγαγόντες, but a present 
participle to express ‘ carrying on.’ JBM. 

P. 46,1. 3. @érrados for Θετταλὸς 15 still 
found even in the second edition here, and 
in ll. 7 and 21, and in 1. 18 of p. 47. R. 

P. 46, 1.9. κομίσαντος. One would have 
expected πείσαντος or Πεισιστράτῳ χαριζόμενοι. 
JBM. 

TOV μὲν πραγμάτων. Omit 
μέν. 

ἘΠ. AT; L 8. μετὰ πολιτῶν πολλῶν. 
In the note it is said the first letters οἵ 
πολιτῶν are doubtful, and that according to 
Thucydides the conspirators were οὐ πολλοί. 
Should we read μετὰ συνειδότων οὐ 
πολλῶν! JBM. 


P. 47. μετερχόμενος. Read καταρχόμενος. 


HR., W. ‘The pis certain, K. 
P. 48,1. ὅ, [τὴν μὲν οὖν dAlnv ἐλυμαί. 


vovto πρᾶξιν, αὐτῶν δ᾽ ὁ μὲν ᾿Αρμόδιος εὐθέως 
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ἐτελεύτησεν. The proposed filling up of the 
lacuna seems scarcely to explain the oppo- 
sition implied in the μὲν and following δέ. 
There is nothing to balance the general 
failure. Perhaps we should read οὕτως 
οὖν τήν τε ὅλην and suppose the δέ to 
stand as an emphatic substitute for the more 
usual καί. JBM. 

P. 48, 1. 16. 
W. 

P. 48, last line. For ἀγεννεῖς read ἐναγεῖς. 
HR., R. But would the act of putting to 
death the guiltless be in itself sufficient to 
entail a curse upon them? Perhaps ἀπεχθεῖς. 
JBM. 

P. 49. ἐκεῖ μεθιδρυσόμενος. 
ἐκεῖσε. JBM, AS. 

P. 50, 1.13. With some diffidence I sug- 
gest ὅθεν εὐπόρησαν χρησμῶν (dele comma) 
πρὸς κιτιλ. If so in line 15 δὲ must be re- 
placed by yap. How slight a change this is, 
γ΄ for δ΄, may be seen from the list of ab- 
breviations, W. ‘The MS. is clear.’ K. 

P. 50, last line but three. 
Corrupt. AS. 

P. 51, 1. 3. ἡττωθέντος. 
Z. [Corrected in ed. 2. ] 

1 119. 
tas. W. 

P. 51, last line. 

ὩΣ Ὦ ἔτη μάλιστα ἑπτακαίδεκα. 
086 par idetple be the perfect! 

ἘΠ ΟΡ: ἑνὸς ὃ εἴ, ἐνὸς δεῖ πεντήκοντα. 
Here and a ο. 27 p. 151. 7 (ἑνὸς δεῖ πεντηκοστῷ 
ἔτει) read δεῖν, as in the rhet. ii 14 f. where 
even Cope takes δεῖν as that for δέον, which 
Kiihner (also in the new edition by Blass) 
denounces as a Byzantine barbarism. πλεῖν 
is for πλεῖον not for πλέον. It is remark- 
able that this numerical expression (= wnde- 
quinquaginta) has escaped lexicographers and 
grammarians. M., AS. 

P. 52.1.8. ἐπιλειπόμενος τῇ δυνάμει. 
Read ἀπολειπόμενος here and also in 76, |. 6 
and 93, 1.5. HR. Perhaps ὑπολειπόμενος. 
CEH. 

P. 53, last line. Omit οὖν, reading per- 
haps διένειμε for ἔνειμε. ὟΝ. 

P. 56, 1. 7. οὐ γὰρ ἅπαντες ὑπῆρχον 
ἔτι τοῖς τόποις. I think we should read ἅπα- 
ow as the editor suggests. If we keep ἅπαν- 
τες, 1t can only refer to the δῆμοι which had 
just been divided into two classes. If we 
read ἅπασιν, we naturally supply οἱ κτίσαντες 
as the subject of the verb, ‘the names of the 


ἐπέμποντο. Read ἔπεμπον. 


Ne ἌΡΝΑ 7 1 
For ἐκεῖ read 


> a? > / 

εἰς TOUT εὐθέως. 
Read ἡττηθέντος. 
For ἐπεξιόντας read ὑπεξιόν- 


κατασχόντες τὴν τυραννίδα 
Should not 
JBM. 


founders were sometimes irrecoverable.’ 
JBM. 
P. 57,11. ταῖς δὲ φυλαῖς ἐποίησεν ἐπ᾿ w- 


vup[ ία ς] ἐκ τῶν προκριθέντων ἑκατὸν ἀρχηγε- 
lal aA > lal ε / Δῃ "ἢ ΕἸ ,ὔ 
τῶν ous ἀνεῖλεν ἡ Πυθία δέκα. For ἐπωνυμίας 
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read ἐπωνύμου ς, agreeing with the follow- 
ing ots. JBM, R. 
P. 57, 1. 2. δέκα is perhapsan adscript. R. 


P. 58,1 4. καταλιπόντες ἔτη δύο. 
Read διαλιπόντες. W. 
P. 59, 1. 4. συνεξημάρτανον. AS., W. 


{Corrected in ed. 2.} 

P. 60, 1. 1. Should we not read τοὺς pera 
τὴν τυραννίδα, instead of τοῖς 1 JBM. 

Ch. 22, p. 61. ἐκυάμευσαν τοὺς ἐννέα ap- 
xovras Kata φυλὰς ἐκ τῶν προκριθέντων ὑπὸ 
τῶν δημοτῶν πεντακοσίων. As Mr. 
Kenyon points out, this contradicts the 
statement of ch. 8, that each tribe chose ten 
candidates, so that the total would be 100. 
We want also some statement as to the 
qualification for the archonship. 1 should 
suspect therefore that πεντακοσίων 1s a cor- 
ruption for πεντακοσιομεδίμνων. δημοτῶν 18 
also inconsistent with a statement in ch. 62. 
The whole passage should probably be ἐκ τῶν 
προκριθέντων ὑπὸ τοῦ Oy pod [ex] τῶν πεν- 
τακοσιομεδίμνων. ὅ 

P. 61, 1. 7: ὡς ἐφάνη τὰ μέταλλα τὰ ἐν 
Μαρωνείᾳ. ἐφάνη is a singular expression. 
Ts it possible that ἀπεγράφη is the word ? 
See Suid. s.v. ἀγράφου μετάλλου δίκη; Hyper. 
Eux. col. xiii. ἐξ dvaroypladlov μετάλλων 
π(επλ)ουτήκασι ; C.I.A. ii. 783, 8 ἀπεγράψατο 
[Ka ινοτ[ ομί]αν [ἐπ]ὶ [ΔΜ]α[ρωνείᾳ] ; Harp. s.v. 
διαγραφή. . 

P. 63, 1. 1. οὐ λέγων ὅτι χρήσεται τοῖς 
χρήμασιν ἀλλὰ δανεῖσαι κεχεύων. For ὅτι read 
ὅτι. %JBM., W., AS. 

P. 63, 1. 3. A comma after ἀνάλωμα. AS. 

P. 64,1. 1. παρακομίσασθαι τὰ χρήματα. 
Should not this be ἀνακομίσασθαι," to recover’ 4 
JBM. Both Landwehr and Diels give xopé- 
σασθαι as the reading of the Berlin fragment. 
The uncompounded verb is preferable. W. 
“κομίσασθαι is the true reading.’ K. 

P. 64,1. 10. τὸ λοιπὸν ὥρισαν τοῖς ὀστρα- 
κιζομένοις ἐν τὸς Γεραιστοῦ καὶ Ξκυλλαίου κατ- 
οἰκεῖν. As Argos is west of Scyllaeum and 
Samos east of Geraestus, these cannot have 
been the extreme western and eastern limits 
of residence in the sense suggested in the 
editor’s note. Read éxrés. W. Mr. Wyse’s 
correction, ἐκτὸς, 18 confirmed by the Lexicon 
Rhetoricum Cantabrigiense (s.v. ὀστρακισ- 
μοῦ τρόπο:)...μὴ ἐπιβαίνοντα ἐντὸς L'eparorod 
(Dobree’s emendation for Ἰβέρα τοῦ) Εὐβοίας 
ἀκρωτηρίου. 5. 

Ῥ, 64, last line but two. 
Read στρατείαν. B., LC. 

P. 65,1. 7. Is ἐξαπορήσαντες τοῖς πράγ- 
μασιν Greek? R, 

P. 65, 1. 10. παρεχώρουν αὐτῇ τῷ ἀξιώματι. 
Queried by W. The MS. has αὐτήν. Lege 
παρεχώρουν αὐτῆς ἀξιώματι. R. On M.’s sug- 


bm , g ἡ / 
Ξέρξου στρατιάν. 
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gestion τοῦ ἀξιώματος Mr. Kenyon re- 
marks: “τῷ ἀξιώματι is the MS. reading ; 
could it not mean “they gave place to it in 
rank” or “position” 4’ 

P. 66,1.2. ἀκόντων τῶν Λακεδαιμονίων. 
The writer is praising the Athenian govern- 
ment of that period and describing the 
general popularity of Athens. Would it 
not be striking a false note to say that 
Sparta was opposed to their hegemony? 
Moreover it is inconsistent with the account 
given by Thucydides i. 95 and Xen. Hell. vi. 
5, 34 where a Spartan declares that the 
Athenians were chosen leaders at sea, τῶν 


, Λακεδαιμονίων συμβουλευομένων. Read there- 
Ν. 


fore ἑκόντων. 

P. 66, last line but two. Τιμοσθένου. 
Read Τιμοσθένους. B. ‘MS. admits of this.’ 
K 


P. 68,1. 9. ἄλλαι δὲ νῆες αἱ τοὺς φόρους 
ἄγουσαι τοὺς ἀπὸ τοῦ κυάμου δισχιλίους ἄνδρας. 
Insert ἐπί before τοὺς φόρους. JBM. 

P. 69,1. 6. Σωφωνίδουι Read Σοφωνίδου 
or Sudpovidov. AS. Aelian (v.h. 11. 43. 
iii. 17. xi. 9) calls the father of Ephialtes 
Sophonides, which name must now be sub- 
stituted for Simonides in Diod. Sic. xi. 776. 
M. ‘The MS. admits of this.’ K. 

P. 71, 1. ὃ. τοὺς ἀθροιζομένους. 
αὐτούς. RB. 

P. 72,1. 7. καὶ ἀνῃρέθη δὲ καὶ ὁ Ἐφιάλτης. 
Omit first καί JBM. 

Ῥ, 73, 1.8. τὰ μὲν οὖν ἄλλα πάντα διῴκουν 
οὐχ ὁμοίως καὶ πρότερον τοῖς νόμοις προσ- 
έχοντες. Omit οὐχ asa dittography. W. 

This however is not very consistent with 
the following words τὴν δὲ τῶν ἐννέα ἀρχόν- 
των αἵρεσιν οὐκ ἐκίνουν, ‘ On the one hand they 
managed all the rest as before according to 
the laws, but on the other hand they did 
not disturb the election of the archons.’ To 
avoid this we must, I think, make a further 
change, and insert after αἵρεσιν the words τὸ 
μὲν εὐθύς or something of the kind, preparing 
for the following ἀλλ᾽ ἕκτῳ ἔτει κιτιλ. JBM. 

P. 74,1. 3, lege οἱ καλούμενοι οἱ κατὰ δήμους. 
R. 

P. 741.4. καὶ τρίτῳ per’ αὐτὸν ἐπὶ ᾽Αντι- 
δότου: read κ. τ. μ. αὖτ. ἔτει ἐπὶ “A. ΝΥ, 

Ῥ. 74.1. 8. πρώτου. Read πρῶτον. R., LC, 


For πρώτου read πρὸ TOV. ip 


Read 


P. 75, 1.7. ἑνὸς δεῖ. Read δεῖν as in p. 
52 ὟΝ. 

P. 75,1. 10. orparias. Real στρατείαις. 
B., LC 


P. 76,1. 4. τὰ χωρία πάντα ἄφρακτα ἣν, 
ὅπως ἐξῆν τῷ βουλομένῳ τῆς ὀπώρας ἀπο- 
λαύειν. The editor’s note is ‘this is the 
reading of the MS. though it may be ques- 
tioned whether we should not read ἐξῃ. 


THE CLA 


The imperfect indicative is impossible. W. 
For the superfluous v cf. p. 42, 1. 15 above. 
M. If it were stated that Cimon pulled 
down his fences in order to allow the people 
to enter his orchards, the subjunctive with 
ὅπως Would naturally follow, but here it is 
simply stated as a fact that there was not, 
perhaps never had been, a fence—so that it 
was possible for people to enter. I should 
therefore prefer to read ὥστε ἐξῆν JBM. 


P. 76,1. 5. ἐπιλειπόμενος. Read ἀπολει- 
mopevos. HR, 
P. 76, 1. 7. τῶν πολέμωῶν εἰσηγητής. 


Read ποχίτικῶν W. Cf. Pl. Pericles 
c. 4, τῷ δὲ Περικλεῖ συνῆν καθάπερ ἀθλητῇ τῶν 
πολιτικῶν ἀλείπτης καὶ διδάσκαλος. Probably 


Plutarch wrote with this treatise before 
him. 
P. 76,1. 7. Οἴηθεν : in other parts of the 


book such words are accented properispo- 
menon. R, 

P. 76, 1.11. yeipw γενέσθαι. Add ra 
πράγματα OY τὰ κατὰ τὴν πολιτείαν, AS in the 
last line. JBM. 

P. 76,1. 11. Mark some word or words 
lost after γενέσθαι, either τὴν πόλιν or τὰ 
πράγματα. R, 

P. 77, 1. 8. οὐκ εὐδοκιμοῦντα τὰ παρὰ 
τοῖς ἐπιεικέσιν. Omit τά. JBM., W., WR. 
See p. 109, 1. 8, where ra is omitted by Har- 
pocration. M, 

P. 77, 1. 15. τῶν ἑτέρων. Read τῶν ἐσθλῶν. 
The same corruption on p. 78, 1. ὅ. W. 
Query ἐπιεικῶν in both. M. Mr. Kenyon 
says: ‘The MS. is clear, and I should have 
thought that, considering the context, the 
word was not unnatural. A. is giving a list 
of the προστάται τοῦ δήμου, and concurrently 
of the leaders on the other side ; and he uses 
various synonyms to express the conserva- 
tive party, among which that of the other 
party, or the opposition, seems to me not un- 
reasonable.’ 


P. 78, 1. 1. διαφθεῖραι τὸν δῆμον ταῖς 
ὁρμαῖς. If this is the right reading, we may 


compare Plut.i 1012, rpadrepos καὶ ταῖς ὁρμαῖς 
φύσει μαλακώτερος, but perhaps some such 
words as ἑκάστοτε χαριζόμενος have been lost 
after ὁρμαῖς (sc. τοῦ δήμου), which is barely 
intelligible by itself (‘ through his impulsive- 
ness’). JBM. 

P. 78, 1. 8. περιζωσάμενος ἐδημηγόρησε. 
Plutarch (Vic. 9) has περισπάσας τὸ ἱμάτιον. 
See Dr. Holden’s note. This shows that 
Rose was on the right track when he ob- 
served (Av. Ps. p. 424) ‘debebat ἐντὸς τὴν 
χεῖρα exe,’ and that the tempting correction 
περιεζωσμένος is wrong. W. 

P. 78,1. 7. διεδίδου. Apparently corrupt. 
διεδῶοτο! Ὕ,, R 
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P. 79,1. 4. προσαγαγόντας. Read προαγα- 
yovras. Ν,, 

Ἰξς ΤᾺ ἢ ὃ. ‘Read δοκοῦσι δὲ Kal βέλτιστοι. 
R. 


P. 80,1. ὅ. ἀμφισβήτησις τῆς κρίσεως. Read 
perhaps tis for τῆς ἵ 


P. 80,1. 15. ἰσχυρότατα. Should this be 
ἰσχυρότερα! JBM. 
P. 80, 1. 18, τὸν μὲν πρὸ τοῦ ψηφίσματος 


λόγον. I suspect περὶ to be the true reading. 


P. 81, lL 1. bua τὸ vopilew Bactréa 
[ἄσμενο)ν ἑαυτοῖς συμπολεμήσει. Read 
μᾶλλον. JBM. μέλλειν. ECM. 

P. 81, 1. ἃ, For συγγράψουσι περὶ τῆς 
σωτηρίας read συμβουλεύσουσι περὶ τῆς σωτη- 
ρίας. ; 
P. 82, 1.5. τὰς προκλήσεις ἀνεῖλον ὅπως ἂν 
οἱ ἐθέλοντες ᾿Αθηναῖοι συμβουλεύωσι. Read 
προσκλήσεις. W. Read ᾿Αθηναίων. M. 


P. 82,1. 11. sévde tpdrov. See on p. 17. 
P. 82, 1. 13. ἅπαντας suits the context 


better than ἁπάσας. R. 
P. 82, last line but two. 
πολιτείαν ἐπιτρέψαι πᾶσιν 


τὴν δ᾽ ἄλλην 
᾿Αθηναίων τοῖς 


δυνατωτάτοις. Read πᾶσαν. ΦΒΝ,, Ν. 

P. 85,1. 9, ἐᾶν MS., κἂν text. Rather 
ἐὰν δέ. JBM. 

P. 80,1.1. Cf. p. 113, 3 κήρυξιν καὶ πρεσ- 


Beia. Read πρεσβείαις here also. W. 

P. 87, 1. 9. τὴν δὲ βουλὴν ἐπειδὰν 
καταστήσῃ. Should not we read καταστῇ 
‘when it is constituted’? For the present 
(τὸ νῦν εἶναι) the election is to be in the 
hands of the 5000, but afterwards, as it is 
said below, the council will elect according 
to the law. JBM., W. ἐξέτασιν ὅπλοις. 
Read ὅπλων. R. ἐν ὅπλοις. W. 


P. 87,1. 11, ἄρχειν τὸν εἰσιόντα ἐνιαυ- 
τόν. Perhaps ἐπιόντα, as it is the whole 


year, not the commencement, which is spoken 
of. JBM. 

P. 88. εἰς δὲ τὸν ἄλλον χρόνον iva νεμηθῶσιν 
οἱ τετρακόσιόι εἰς τὰς τέτταρας λήξεις *orav τοῖς 
ἀστοῖς γίγνηται “μετὰ τῶν ἄλλων βουλεύειν, 
διανειμάντων αὐτοὺς οἱ ἑκατὸν ἄνδρες. ἢ 

At the beginning of ch. 30 it is stated that 
the 5,000 elected a noured of 100 men to draw 
up the constitution. Shortly afterwards it 
appears that one of the duties of the latter 
is to arrange four councils of 100 each. In 
ch. 31 it is stated that the constitution can- 
not be immediately put into operation, and 
we have a list of regulations for the inter- 
mediate time, with the verb in the infinitive 
mood. In the above sentence, which closes 
the chapter, the infinitive is changed into 
the direct imperative. In the note it is said 
to be ‘manifestly corrupt,’ but I see no ob- 
jection to translating ‘ As regards the future, 
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in order that the 400 may be distributed 
into the four divisions (above mentioned), 
let the hundred make the distribution when 
it is possible for the citizens to sit in council 
with the rest’ (those, 1 presume, who are now 
manning the fleet). Should we read here 
τοῖς ἐν ἄστει for τ. ἀστοῖς, or are we to dis- 
tinguish between ἀστοί and πολῖται; JBM. 


P. 88, 1. 9. Read ἡ μὲν βουλὴ ἡ ἐπὶ 
Καλλίουι R. 
P. 90, 1. 9. ἀρχὴν εἶναι μισθοῴφ όρων. 


Read a. « μισθοφόρον, as we have 
above, p. 75, 1. 12 ἐποίησε μισθοφόρα τὰ δι- 
καστήρια, compare p. 82, 1. 13 τὰς δ᾽ ἀρχὰς 
ἀμίσθους ἄρχειν. ΦΒΗ͂., R. 

P. 91,1. 8. For dvévacread ἀπιέναι. JBM, 
AS. (the latter referring to Rose fr. 370 
quoted next page). 

P. 91,1. 10. Read ἐξαπατηθέν. R. 

P. 92,1. 4. χωρησάμενοι. Read χρησάμε- 
νοι. Z. So in MS. and in Corrigenda to 
ed. 2. 


P.93,1.1. διασώσειν ἐπειρῶντο. Read 
διασῶσαι. JBM., W. 
P. 98, 1.13. ὀλιγαρχίαν ἐπεθύμουν. 


Read ὀλιγαρχίας. IJBM., Β. 


but corrected in ed. 2. K. 


‘Not in MS, 


P. 93, 1. ὅ. ἐπιλείπεσθαι. Read ἀπολεί 
πεσθαι. HR. 
P. 94,1. 3. δι’ ἑαυτῶν. Should this be dv’ 


αὐτῶν, referring to the μαστιγοφόροι just 
mentioned? JBM. 

P. 94,1. 3. ὑπηρέτας seems to be an ad- 
script to μαστιγοφόρους. R. 

P. 94,1. 10. Supply ἕκαστον before or 
after κύριον. 

P. 95,11. μανιῶν ἢ γηρῶν. The law is 
known from [Dem.] 46 ὃ 14, p. 1183, 11, 
ἐὰν μὴ μανιῶν ἢ γήρως ἢ φαρμάκων ἢ 
νόσου ἕνεκα, ἢ γυναικὶ πειθόμενος κιτιλ. Here 
therefore correct γηρῶν to γήρως <evexa>, and 
Eas the aorist participle to the present. 


P. 95, 1. 7. ἔχαιρον. Read ἔχαιρεν. AS., R. 

Ῥ 95, 1. 14. ypovov StaTwecovTos. 
Read διαλιπόντος. JBM. 

P. 96, line 2 from bottom. Transpose ot 
τριάκοντα before ἔγνωσαν. The preceding καὶ 
joins the participles καταλαβόντος and ἀπο- 


χωρήσαντες. JBM. 
P. 97,1. 1. τόνδε τρόπον. See on p. 17. 
P. 97, last line, cxatacKkevdoact. 
RDH. 


P. 98, 1. 7. Insert δέ after πρέσβεις. JBM., 
AS. 


P. 99, 1.1. ἐν ots μὲν ἠρέθησαν οὐκ 
ἔπραττον. The editor’s suggested ἐφ᾽ οἷς 


must of course be accepted. 
P. 99, 1. 8. For βεβαίως read βιαίως. 
JBM. 
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P. 100, 1. 1. 6 "Axépdovs vids. Read 
᾿Αχερδούσιοςς. Phayllus was of the deme 
called ᾿Αχερδοῦς, as Rhinon was of that of 
Παιανία. B. 

POO 1 2. 
JBM. 

P. 100,1. 4. For ἐπὶ πέρας yap ἤγαγε we 
should perhaps read ἐπιμελῶς γὰρ ἡπειγε. 
JBM. 

P. 100, 1. 11. τῇ δημοκρατίᾳ. Perhaps 
ἐν δημοκρατίᾳ. W. ‘Possible.’ K. 

P. 100,1. 15. ἐπ᾿ Εὐκλειδοῦς dpxovtos. 
Read Εὐκλείδου. Β. ‘So MS.” K. Even 


in the second edition Εἰὐκλείδους is not cor- 


Omit τ᾽ after Παυσανίαν. 


_rected in form though it is in accent. R. 


P. 100, 1.17. τοὺς βουλομένους τῶν ᾿Αθη- 
ναίων ἐν ἄστει μεινάντων ἐξοικεῖν ἔχειν “EXev- 
σῖνα. Insert τῶν before ἐν ἄστει, and for 
following ἔχειν read perhaps ἐξεῖναι εἰς. JBM. 
‘Not in MS., but ᾿Αθηναίων is a later inser- 
tion above the line, so that one could either 
omit it altogether or insert τῶν in addition.’ 
K. 

P. 100, 1.18. ἐπιτίμους ὄντας καὶ κυρίους 
καὶ αὐτοκράτορας ἐπὶ πᾶσ]ιν καὶ τὰ αὑτῶν καρ- 
πουμένους. Is ἐπὶ πᾶσ]ιν right ἢ 
occurred to me. J. 

P. 100, 1. 22. μὴ ἐξεῖναι δὲ μήτε τοῖς “EXev- 
σινόθεν εἰς TO ἄστυ μήτε τοῖς ἐκ τοῦ ἄστεως 
᾿Ελευσῖνάδε ἰέναι πλὴν μυστηρίοις ἑκατέρους. 

ἑκατέρους might perhaps be defended or 
excused: but should we not read μυστηρίοις 
ἑκατέροις, ‘at the mysteries, greater and 
less’? J. 

P. 101, 1. 13. Unless we are prepared to 
sanction πρὶν with the subjunctive in Attic 
prose we must correct πρὶν ἀπογράφηται to 
πρὶν ἂν ἀπογράφηται. W. ‘So MS. K. 

Ῥ. 101,1. 15. εἴ τίς τινα αὐτοχειρὶ ««ἀπεκ- 
rovev> ἐκτίσει ἱερώσας. The proposed reading 
is inconsistent with the usages of tenses and 
moods throughout the document. JAS. 
Read εἴ τίς twa ἀποκτείνας ἐκτίσει ἱερώσας. R. 
Possibly αὐτοχειρίᾳ, and in line 17 ἢ τρώσας, 
are worth recording as provisional sugges- 
tions, pending an examination of the papyrus. 
W. «The MS. has been corrected to tepwoas. 
The original writing cannot be deciphered.’ 


ἑαυτῶν has 


ἜΣ 102, 1. 7. ἀναγραφήν. Read ἀπογραφήν. 
W., J. 

P. 103, 1. 13. ἅμα should probably be 
ἀλλὰ HR. ‘Possible’ K. τά re ἄλλα 
would read better. JBM. 

P. 103, 1. 14. καρδίᾳ καὶ κοινῇ. Read 


καὶ ἰδέᾳ καὶ κοινῇ. ΖΦ. So Corrigenda. 


P. 103, 1. 15. For προγεγενημέναις read 
προσγεγενημέναις. ἪΝ. 
P. 103, 1.21. ἄρχειν ὲν τῆς ὁμονοίας. 


ἐμεν : MS. dev.’ Perhaps ἄρχειν δεῖν. W. 
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For μὲν (MS. dev) read δεῖν. Cp. Demosth. 
in Leptin. c. 12 (referring to the same 
matter), τῶν δὲ τοῦτο πρῶτον ὑπάρξαι τῆς 
ὁμονοίας σημεῖον ἀξιούντων. N. “1 think 
an c has been inserted correcting δὲν to 
δεῖν. K. 

P. 103, 1. 22. For ἐπί read ἔσθ, ὅτι, RK. 
Is it possible that the original was οὐχ ὅτι, 
and that the latter word having been cor- 
rupted to ἔτι, οἷον was inserted by a later 
scribe? JBM. 

P. 103, last line. 
Read δημοκρατησάμενοι. 

P. 104, 1.8. ἐπὶ Πυθοδώρου μὲν ἄρχοντος, 
[δ]οκοῦντος δὲ δικαίως τοῦ δήμου λαβεῖν τὴν 
[ἐξουσί]αν διὰ τὸ ποιήσασθαι τὴν κάθοδον bv 
αὑτὸν τὸν δῆμον. This certainly cannot stand : 
we must at least read αὑτοῦ for αὑτόν. In 
the note, however, it is suggested that 
Θρασυβούλου should be read instead of the 
former δήμου, προστασίαν for ἐξουσίαν, and 
αὐτόν for αὑτόν. If we accept this I should 
still prefer the genitive αὐτοῦ. JBM. 

P. 104, 1. 13. Perhaps per 
αὐτόν. W. 

P.105, 1.1. δευτέρα δὲ καὶ πρώτη pera 
ταῦτα [ἐξ]έχουσα πολιτείας τάξις ἡ ἐπὶ Θησέως. 
(MS. πολιτείαν τάξιν). Read δευτέρα δὲ ἣν ἡ 
καὶ πρώτη μ.τ. μέτεχουσα κιτιλ. IBM. 
With some hesitation I propose παρέχουσα 
πολιτείας τάξιν. 
τάξις. Ἀ. 

P. 105, last line but two. 
read 7 for καί JBM. 

P. 106, 1. 4. καὶ pera ταύτην ἐνάτη δὲ 
[δ]ημοκρατία πάλιν. Omit δέ. JBM. 

P. 107, 1. 9. Read, or rather divide, thus: 
ὅταν δ᾽ ἐγγράφωνται. W., AS,, HR. 

P. 108, 1.4. Another confusion_of pre- 
positions. For ἐπιψηφίσωνται read ἀποψηφι- 
σωνται. : 

P. 108, 1. 19. [εἰς τὰς φυλάς. Possibly 
it should be κατὰ φυλάς. W. ‘Yes.’ K. 

P. 108,1. 19. [ἐπιμ]ελητὴν ἐκ τῶν ἄλλων 
᾿Αθηναίων ἐπὶ πάντα. Corrupt. AS. Omit 
ἐκ τῶν ἄλλων ᾿Αθηναίων which is due to an ad- 
script upon ὃ δῆμος two lines above ὠς τῶν 
ἄλλων ᾿Αθηναίων. R. 

P. 108,1. 21. Is περιῆλθον right ? Perhaps 
περΐασιν. 5. 

P. 108, last line but one. [οΐ]τινες ... 
διδάσκουσιν. Read διδάξουσιν. R. 

P. 109, 1.6. I am inclined to read éé- 
ασκοῦσι rather than διάγουσι, and perhaps 
δεύτερον 1. 7. W. 

P. 109, 1. 196. ἵνα μὴ πράγμασι ov p- 
μιγεῖέν τι. Read συμμιγῶσίν τι. AS. Read 


οἱ δημοκρατήσαντες. 


> > an 
μετ αὑτου. 


W. παρέχουσα πολιτείαν 


Should we 


συμμιγνύωντα. IBM. Read μὴ πράγμασι 
συγγίνωντα. R, ‘The termination εἰεν is 
clear.’ K, 
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P. 110, 1.7. 1 know of no authority for 
τῶν ἐπὶ τῶν θεωρικῶν, gen. plur., for Dem. 18, 
55 and 118 are not genuine documents. The 
dative singular would be the easiest correc- 
tion. But p. 120 1.1 we have the quite well 
attested phrase τῶν ἐπὶ τὸ θεωρικόν (cf. Aesch. 
3.25). In C.J. A. ii. 114 C vs. 5 the right 
reading is doubtful. W. ‘The MS. has 
τὸ θεωρικόν.᾽ Κ. 

Ch. 43, p. 110. τοῦ τῶν κρηνῶν ἐπιμε- 
λητο. Mr. Kenyon’s note is not quite 
correct, as the title does occur once in the 
Politics, though not in any particular con- 
nection with Athens (Polit. vii. 5, 3, 1321b, 
26). It is however very remarkable that we 
find in this work no mention of the well- 
known official called sometimes ταμίας τῆς 
κοινῆς προσόδου, Sometimes ὃ ἐπὶ TH διοικήσει. 
This is the more noticeable as the work was 
written just after the administration of Ly- 
curgus, in whose time the office became of 
exceptional importance. Now in this passage 
he has just mentioned two other officials, 6 
ταμίας τῶν στρατιωτικῶν and οἱ ἐπὶ τῶν θεωρι- 
κῶν, both of whom had financial duties. The 
word διοίκησις also is generally used of 
business. It is strange, then, to find the 
ἐπιμελητὴς τῶν κρηνῶν associated with men 
whose duties were so entirely unconnected 
with his. I expect therefore that for 
κρηνῶν we should read κοινῶν, and that 
the title is another name for 6 ἐπὶ 77 διοικής- 
oa. ΜΗ. 

P. 111,1.5. I think eis must be omitted 
after συνάγουσιν, as in Harpocration (s.v. 
κυρία ἐκκλησία). The phrase συναγ. eis βουλήν 
does not, I think, occur elsewhere, and it is 
certainly inappropriate for the following 
δῆμον. Cf. p. 113, last line but one. JBM. 
And in Pollux viii. 96 it is ὅταν οἱ πρυτάνεις 
τὸν δῆμον ἢ τὴν βουλὴν συνάγωσιν. W. 

P. 111,1. 7. τὴν μὲν οὖν βουλὴν ὁσημέραι, 
πλὴν ἐάν τις ἀφέσιμος ἧ. I should keep the 
ὅσαι ἡμέραι of the MS., as it facilitates the 
following τις. JB 

P. 112, 1.14. ὧν ἂν βούληται. Perhaps 
περὶ ὧν ἂν βούληται. περὶ in MS. is some- 
times 7. W. ‘But this hand uses no 
abbreviation.’ K. 

P. 116, 1. 8. ποιοῦσι δὲ καὶ δεκαρχ- 
αιρεσίας. The syllable dex is probably a 
careless repetition of the preceding δὲ καί, 
which, according to the table οἵ abbrevia- 
tions, would presumably be written dex’. S. 

P. 117, 1.3 foll. ἡ δὲ βουλὴ πρότερον μὲν 
ἦν κυρία...καὶ δῆσαι καὶ ἀποκτεῖναι. καὶ 
Λυσίμαχον αὐτῆς ἀγαγούσης ὡς τὸν 
δήμιον καθημένον ἤδη μέλλοντα ἀποθνή- 
σκειν Εὐμηλείδης.. ἀφείλετο. There are seve 
ral difficulties in the second sentence. We 
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should have expected ἃ clause with δέ answer- 
ing to πρότερον μέν. Then the phrase ἄγειν 
ws τὸν δήμιον used of the council in respect 
to their slave, the public executioner, seems 
to me very extraordinary. I should have 
expected ἀπαγαγεῖν παραδούσης τῷ δημίῳ. CF. 
Lys. 135, 62 θάνατον καταψηφισάμενοι τῷ 
δημίῳ παρέδοτε και ἀπετυμπανίσθη. The fol- 
lowing καθημένον, reminding one of the 
phrase ὃ δῆμος καθῆται, makes one wonder 
whether we should read δῆμον for δήμιον. 1} 
on the other hand καθημένον agrees with 
Λυσίμαχον, it does not seem a suitable word 
for one in the position described, just about 
to suffer the punishment of τυμπανισμός 
(compare ὃ ἀπὸ τοῦ τυπάνου below). Should 
we read καταδεδεμένον for καθημένον, and in- 
sert καὶ before μέλλοντα! Probably ἀφείλετο 
must be taken in the sense of ‘ rescued,’ 
not as in 1. 11, ἀφείλετο τῆς βουλῆς τὸ Gava- 
rou. JBM. 

P. 117, 1.14. Is ἐπιζημιώσεις right after 
ζημιώσῃ in the preceding line? W. 

P. 119, 1. 8. Here, and at line 14, read 
κληροῦνται δ᾽ εἷς ἐξ <éxao>rtys φυλῆς. CF. p. 
149 note. W. 

P. 190,1. 5. ras οὐσίας τῶν ἐξ ᾿Αρείου πάγου 
φευγόντων καὶ τῶν. ..[ἐναντίον τῆς β]ουλῆς 
πωλοῦσιν. Possibly the blank may be filled 
by ἀτίμων. One of the forms of ἀτιμία was 
followed by confiscation, and we know from 
Harpocration, who refers to this treatise in 
his article on πωληταί, that among their 
duties was the sale of τὰ δημευύμενα. 5. 

P. 120, 1.9. τὸν τὰ πρ.--ἂν πρίηται. Per- 
haps the corruption here may have arisen 
from misunderstanding some contraction of 
ὀνόματα. R, 

P. 120, 1. 16. [ta μισθωθ]έντα. Perhaps 
[τα aroypead |évra. : 

P. 120, 1.21. Cf. [Dem.] 43 ὃ 58 5. f. τοὺς 
δὲ μὴ ἀποδιδόντας τὰς μισθώσεις TOV τεμενῶν. 
Restore τὰς μισθώσεις τῶν ξ τεμενῶν here. 
W. 

P. 120, 1. 22. ἐν γραμματείῳ]... wpévors. 
Read ἐν ypapparedors λελευκωμένοις, comparing 


P.121,1. 10. Read κἄν τις ἐλλίπῃ κατα- 
βολὴ ἐντεῦθεν, γέγραπται. R. 

P. 121,1. 18. καὶ.. ασιν ἐν τῇ βουλῇ εἴ τίς 
τινα οἷδεν ἀδικοῦντα. The lacuna may perhaps 
be filled with the words [κατηγορίαν διδό]ασιν. 
Cf. 139—6, δοὺς κατηγορίαν. JBM. Perhaps 
προτιθε]ϊασιν 5. 

P. 122,1. 8, Read ἐπιγραφόμενος for [παρα- 
λ]αβόμενος. W. 

P. 122, ll. 18, 19. For rpedew in these 
lines read τρέχειν. If a charger was in good 
condition but unmanageable, he was mulcted 
in his allowance of corn. If he could not go, 
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or would not stand still when bidden, he was 
marked with © as unfit for service. 106, 

P. 122,120. ἀνάγουσι τροχὸν ἐπι τὴν 
...Read χαράττουσι (or ἀναγράφουσι) τροχὸν 
ἐπὶ τὴν πυγήν. LC. 

Read κἂν μέν τις κατζάστασιν ἔχ]ων κακῶς 
δοκῇ τρέφειν, ζημιοῖ τῷ σίτῳ (the Boule stops 
his allowance). Cf. Harpocr. and Suidas 
8. v. κατάστασις. W. 

20, ἀνάγουσι τροχὸν ἐπὶ τὴν . . . (see the 
editor’s note), ‘what is the whole process 
spoken of’ may be learnt from Hesych, s. v. 
τρυσίππιον᾽ τὸν χαρακτῆρα τὸν ἀπὸ τῆς βουλῆς 
ἐν ταῖς δοκιμασίαις τοῖς ἀδυνάτοις καὶ τετρυΐ μ]- 
pevois...(here Hesychius is defective) ἵνα 
τροχὸς δὲ ἢν ὁ ἐπιβαλ- 
λόμενος χαρακτὴρ τῇ γνάθῳ τῶν ἵππων. CF. 
also Photius 8. v. ἱππότροχος, Eustath. 1517, 
8, whose explanation of τρυσίππιον 15 ἔγκαυμα 
ἵππου γεγηρακότος ἐπὶ τῆς γνάθου, ὅμοιον τροχῷ; 
and Pollux 7, 186. 

Read ἐπιβάλλουσι τροχὸν ἐπὶ τὴν γνάθον, 
‘the Bouleutae put a circular brand on the 
jaw’ of the rejected horses. (For change 
from singular to plural cf. p. 123, Il. 14 and 
16.) RDH. 

In 1. 19 τρέφειν has no sense as applied 
to the horses. It may bea repetion of τρέφειν 
in the line before, which has replaced some 
other verb. In a similar passage, Hipp. 1, 
13, Xenophon proposed that restive horses 
should be rejected at the inspection : τοῖς μὴ 
θέλουσι μένειν may well mean τοῖς βιαίοις 
ixmots. If however the infinitive could not 
= μένειν κατὰ χώραν, then πονεῖν would be an 
easy remedy. 

From Hesych. 8. v. ἵππου tpoxds’ τοῖς 
yeynpaxoow ἵπποις ἐχάραττον ἐπὶ τὴν γνάθον 
σημεῖον κιτιλ., Mr. Wyse is inclined to pro- 
pose χαράττουσι for the corrupt ἀνάγουσι. 
Dr. Jackson proposes ἀνάπτουσι, and for 
[τ]ρέφειν, [στ]ρέφειν. RDH. 

P. 122, 1. 19. rots δὲ μὴ δυναμένοις 
[τ]ρέφειν. If (as Mr. Hicks suggests) 
τρέφειν has been erroneously repeated from 
the preceding line, ἀκολουθεῖν may be sub- 
stituted. See (in addition to Xen. Hipp. 
1,13), Xen. Mem. 3, 3, 4, ἐὰν μὲν οὖν παρέχων- 
ταί σοι τοὺς ἵππους οἱ μὲν οὕτω κακόποδας ἢ 
κακοσκελεῖς 7) ἀσθενεῖς, οἱ δὲ οὕτως ἀτρόφους 
ὥστε μὴ δύνασθαι ἀκολουθεῖν, οἱ δὲ οὕτως 
ἀναγώγους ὥστε μὴ μένειν ὅπου ἂν σὺ τάξῃς. 


Pol 22h 22. 
Read ὅσοι av. AS. 

P. 122, 1.23. κἄν τινα προ]χειροτονήσῃ 
καταβέβηκεν οὗτος. Read here and in_the 
next line but one ἀποχειροτονήσῃ. JBM., 
LC. 


P. 122,1. 24. Restore ἁμίππους for ἀνίπ- 
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mous. W. The MSS. have ἀνίπτων, ἀνίππους, 
ἀνίππους in Xen. Hell. 7, 5, 23-25, where Kel- 
ler reads ἁμίππων, ἁμίππους, ἁμίππους. Ν. 

Ῥ. 124,1. 7. συνοικεῖ. Read συνδιοικεῖ, as 
at the beginning of ch. 47. M., JBM., W. 
‘So MS., corrected in corrigenda to ed. 2.’ 
Κ. 

Ῥ, 125,1. 1. ὅπως τῶν κοπρολόγων μηδεὶς 
ἐν τοῖς παρὰ τοῦ τείχους καταβαλεῖ κόπρον. 
(The MS. has ἐντὸς ἰδίων with dots above the 
final ς of ἐντὸς and the 6 and oz above the 
last three letters of ἰδίων.) Read ἐντὸς 
παριών. AS. ἐντὸς τῆς περιόδου. ΒΒ. The 
correction μηδεὶς ἐντὸς τοῦ Πελαργικοῦ τείχους 
1 ΤΟΙ θυ Πρ Οἷς Ρ. 0... 1Ὲ 10, C. fA. ὅν. 1 
Fasc. 2 n. 27 ὦ, vs. 56 δοφ. and Herod. 5, 64, 
ev τῷ Πελασγικῷ τείχεϊ. But perhaps ἐντὸς τοῦ 
τείχους gives sufficiently good sense. W. 
‘Over the last three letters of ἰδίων are 
written the characters ς 7 (apa). The latter 
character is rather doubtful and might be 
read as Ta.’ Accepting τα, 1 find in dior 
letter for letter { σταδίων. ‘within 10 stadia 
of the city wall.’ ΜΗ. 

P. 125, 1.4, ὀχετοὺς pete dpas eis τὴν 
ὁδὸν ἔκρουν €xop[évas]. Read μετεώρους 
and ἔχοντας. ‘ μετεώρους corrected in ed. 
2” K. Cf. Plato Laws 761 B ras ἐκροὰς 
αὐτῶν (sc. τῶν ἐκ Διὸς ὑδάτων) εἴργοντας 
οἰκοδομήμασί τε καὶ ταφρεύμασιν. I restore 
the passage thus: ὀχετοὺς μετεώρας εἰς τὴν 
ὁδὸν ἐκροὰς ἔχοντας ποιεῖν. 

P. 126, I. 4, {. πωληταί. .. χρήσωνται. 
Here twice over we have ἐπιμελεῖσθαι ὅπως 
followed by subjunctive. W. Read χρήσονται. 
AS; ΒΕ. 

Ῥ, 127, l. 11. καταπλέοντος εἰς τὸ σιτι- 
κὸν ἐμπόριον. Read ᾿Αττικόν as in Harpo- 
eration 8.v. ἐπιμελὴς ἐμπορίου. Then κατα- 
πλέοντος acquires a meaning, for τὸ ᾿Αττικὸν 
ἐμπόριον Was a recognized term for the’ Pei- 
raeus, Demosth. pp. 917, 26, 918, 6, οἵ. 
932, 13. CT. Isuggest that the real read- 
ing is ἀστικόν. The term ἀστικὸν ἐμπόριον is 
explained in Bekker’s Anecdota, p. 208, 
ὅπου οἱ ἀστοὶ ἐμπορεύονται, and similarly on 
pp. 284 and 460. 5. 

P. 127, 1.15. Read ἀπαξομένους. R. 


P. 129, 1. 6. Read ἰδίας for ἄλλας. W. 

P. 130, 1. 9. τοῖς τῆς φυ λῆ ς τοῦ φεύγον- 
tos δικάζουσι. Read τὴν Ὁ ΘΛ ΡΝ Cp. 
ΠΟ 1 ΓΙῸ 8: Lysias 23, 2, has τοὺς τῇ 


ΡΠ νς δι δικάζοντας, but the accusative is 
confirmed by the analogy of { Dem. ] 47, 12, οἱ 
τὴν Oivnida καὶ τὴν “EpexOnida διαιτῶντες. W. 
‘Possible’ K, 

Pa stoma. 195, \ ἐὰν τύχῃ ἀρχὴν ἄρχων 
[aA λη]ν ἐκείνῳ τῷ ἐνιαυτῷ. Read τις ἐν. 
JB. Possibly [ἄλλην ἐ]ν ἐκείνῳ κιτιλ. W. 

P. 199,1. 11. οὗτοι (1.6. the λογισταί) yap 


biG 
εἰσι μόνοι Tots ὑπευθύνοις λογιζόμενοι. Insert 
οἱ after μόνοι. ΒΝ 

P. 134,1.0. γραμματέων ἐστὶ κύριος. 
Read γραμμάτων with Harpocration. JB. 


P. 135, 1.3. Read ἀτελείαις, not πολιτεί-: 
as. W. 
P. 136, 1. 1. (οἱ ἱεροποιοί) τά τε [μαν]τευτὰ 


ἱερὰ θύουσιν κιτιλ. The Lex. Seg. (p. 265 of 
Bekker’s Anecdota) has τά τε μαντεύματα 
ἱεροθυτοῦσι, and the Lex. Demosth. Patm. p. 11, 
has οἱ τὰ μεμαντευμένα ἱερὰ θύουσιν (not τὰ 
μαντεύματα ἱερὰ θύουσιν). ΒΚ, 

P. 157,1. 1. ἑπ[τα]τηρίς. Read ἑπταετηρίς. 
M., JAS. Not in L.and 8. though it occurs 
also in Dionys. ap. Eus. h. 6. vii 23 4. M. 

P. 137, 1.3. (Of the festivals) καὶ τούτων 
οὐδεμία ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ ἐγγίνεται. It is natural 
to conjecture ἔτει γίγνεται, though it does not 
seem easily reconcilable with the facts as 
stated in the notes. JBM. 

Ῥ, 137, 1. 4. ....δὲ πρόκειται... αις... ἐπὶ Κη- 
φισοφῶντος ἄρχοντος. Perhaps [d6Aa] δὲ πρόκ- 
ειται.. αἱς [νεωστὶ] ἐπὶ Κηφισοφῶντος ἄρχοντος ἵἿ 
If the letter preceding ais were 7, and ποῦ ¢ 


or p, which Mr. Kenyon thinks it was, 
many words might be suggested to fill the 
gap. N., 

ΕΠ ΘΠ Omait epvedig whe 


P. 139, 1.9 sqq. καὶ πρότερον μὲν εἷς eve- 
βαλλε τὴν [ψ]ῆφον, viv δ᾽ ἀναγκὴ πάντας. ἔστι 
δὲ ψηφίζεσθαι περὶ αὐτῶν, ἵνα κιτιλ. A more 
satisfactory sense can be obtained by a 


*change of punctuation. Remove the full stop 


after πάντας and replace δὲ ψηφίζεσθαι by δια- 
ψηφίζεσθαι. (‘So probably MS.’ Κι). The 
latter part of the sentence will then run viv 
δ᾽ ἀνάγκη πάντας ἐστι διαψηφίζεσθαι περὶ αὐτῶν. 


P. 189, 1. 13. Soxtpacder δὲ. 
σιν. Read δοκιμασθέντες. R., HR 

P. 140, 1. 8. A new paragraph should 
begin at καὶ ὁ μὲν ἄρχων. 

ΕΠ ΘΙ das, IC Demosth. 39. $7, p- 
996, 21, πότερον σέ φέρουσιν 7 ἢ 'μέ; The accu- 
sative seems absolutely required. Read τού- 
tous here and on p. 141, 1.1. W. 

P. 141, 1, 2— 

τὰς σκήψεις εἰσάγει ἐά]ν τις ἡ λε...... ἢ 
πρὸς] ἕτερον ταύτην τὴν ληιτουργ car | Be clash ties 
[ ἑτέραν ληιτουργίαν καὶ τῶν χρόνων αὐτῷ. 

€las μὴ és. TY μὴ γεγονέναι. 

I had thought of λελύσθαι φῇ, but this 
does not give us a satisfactory construction. 

The following i is suggested as a provisional 
restoration : 

τὰς σκήψεις εἰσάγει ἐάν τις ἢ λείλῃτουργε- 
κέναι φ]ῆ πρότερον ταύτην τὴν λῃτουργίαν [ἢ 
λῃτουργεῖν] ἑ ἑτέραν λῃτουργίαν, καὶ τῶν χρόνων 
αὐτῷ ἕνεκα ? μὴ ἐξ[εῖναι διὰ τὸ μ΄] ἔτη μὴ γε- 
γονέναι. Cf. Dem. 50 ὃ 9, 


.βαδίζου- 


, eon > , 
TOUTWV eyo οὐδεμίαν 
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πρόφασιν ποιούμενος OTL τριηραρχῶ, καὶ οὐκ ἂν 
δυναίμην δύο λῃτουρίας λῃτουργεῖν, οὐδὲ οἱ νόμοι 
ἐῶσιν. For the position οἵ ἕνεκα, cf. Dem. 
Lept. 88 ; Lysias, 14 § 32; 20§ 30. S. 

P. 141, 1. 2. Perhaps we may partly fill 
up the lacuna—eédy tis ἣ λε[ιτουργεῖν μὴ 
᾿θέλῃ] ἢ πρὸς ἕτερον ταύτην τὴν λειτουργ[ίαν 
ἀπωθῇται καὶ αἰτήσῃ ἑ]τέραν. 

1πὸ 6} τ Dado ἀρχιέρεω[ν τὸν τ]ῷ. 
ἀρχιθεώρους τῷ, οἵ. CLG. 158a 33. 
‘Possible’ K. 

ἘΠῚ a), 


Read 
CT. 


For ἐπεμελεῖτο read émipedct- 
ra. ΑΒΚ,, ve ‘Possible.’ K. 

ἘΣ ΠΣ ΝΗ: <yo>vewy κακώσεως 15. 661- 
tain. Ψ. Bokkers Anecdota, p. 269, s.v. 
κακώσεως : ...«ἡ τοιαύτη δίκη οὕτως ἀπεφέρετο 
γονέων κακώσεως, ὀρφανῶν κακώσεως 
ἢ οἴκου ὀρφανικοῦ κακώσεως. These 
three kinds οἵ κάκωσις are all mentioned 
in the text in the same terms and in the 
same order, This is conclusive (if any argu- 
ment is needed) in favour of Mr. Wyse’s 
emendation, γονέων for νέων. S. 

P. 142,1. 8. τὰ πατρῴα or πατρῴαν οὐσίαν 
would be a more satisfactory supplement. 
W. 


P. 142, 1.8. Read αἰτιᾷται. R. 


P. 142,1.10. Mark a lacuna after xar- 
άστασιν. R, 

ΕΠ]: θέλωσΊ]ιν. Read θέλουσιν. 
AS. (Corrected in ed. 2). 


P. 142,1.18. καὶ τῶν ἐπι[κλήρων)]...α, 
I have thought of x. τ. ἀποτιμώντων χωρία, 
but this involves the supposition that γένηται 
in 1. 1915 wrong. In 1. 20 the sense required 
15. ἐὰν μὴ eae W. 


P. 142,1.19. Probably τιμητής. W. 
ΕΣ 149, 1. 20. Read διδῶσι. RB. 
Pla 2 plasty Aamne.yy oe coe eu. av... [δί]δωσι 


a δ \ an - 
τοῖς παισὶν τὸν σῖτον οὗτος εἰσπραττει. Read 
\ / \ \ cr n Ν Ν 
καὶ οἱ ἐπίτροποι ἂν μὴ ἀποδῶσι τοῖς παισὶν τὸν 
σῖτον οὗἷτος εἰσπράττει. 5. 
Pea lore ve 7 

Ee Vv, 1. 0. ἐχείροτονει. 


JBM., R. 
P. 143, 1.7 
Read Ληναίῳ. 
Pel. 8: 


, 
πεμπουσιν.. 


Read χειροτονεῖ. 


Διονυσίων τῶν ἐπὶ Ληναίων. 
M., Β., AS. 

[ταύτην] μὲν οὖν πομπὴν KowH 
.TOV δὲ ἀγῶνα διατίθησιν ὃ βασιλεύς. 
For ταύτην read τήν. JBM. 

P. 143, 1 14. I see no reason to alter 
πρός τινα of MS. W. 

ee Le elnmnes, - duxao[vow]...au[o] tL καὶ 
ὑπαίθριοι. Read σκοταῖοι. We learn from 
Lucian, Hermotimus, 64, that the Areopagites 
gave their sentences in the dark. §, In 
support of Dr. Sandys’ conjecture, σκοταῖοι, 
see Lucian, De Domo, 18: ἀλλ᾽ οὖν ἕκαστος 
ἐπειδὰν μόνον ὑπερβῇ τὸν οὐδόν, ἀθρόῳ τῷ κάλλει 
περιχυθεὶς λόγων μὲν ἐκείνων ἢ ἀκροάσεως ἀλλ᾽ 
οὐδὲ τὴν ἀρχὴν ἀϊόντι, ἔοικεν, ὅλος δὲ πρὸς τοῖς 
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ὁρωμένοις ἐστίν, εἰ μὴ τύχοι. τις παντελῶς τυφλὸς 
ὧν ἢ ἐν νυκτὶ ὥσπερ ἡ ἐξ ᾿Αρείου πάγου βουλὴ 
ποιοῖτο τὴν ἀκρόασιν. M. JAS. also refers to 
Luc. De Dom. 18. Read perhaps θυραῖοι. 
HR. 

ἘΝ 9, 10: Correct οὐδ᾽ εἰς τὴν ἀγο- 
ρὰν Tee Al) ἐμβάλλειν aito. For the latter 
part of this corrupt passage it is necessary 
to compare [Dem.] 47 ὃ 69, p. 1160, 19, ὀνο- 
μαστὶ μὲν μηδενὶ προαγορεύειν τοῖς δεδρακόσι. δὲ 
καὶ κτείνασιν. That is, the blank in the in- 
dictment was filled by ‘the perpetrators and 
slayers’ (the participles are masculine). Cf. 
also Plato Laws 874 A B ἐὰν δὲ τεθνεὼς μὲν αὖ 
τις φανῇ καὶ μὴ ἀμελῶς ζητοῦσιν ἀνεύρετος γίγ- 
νηται, τὰς μὲν προρρήσεις τὰς αὐτὰς γίγνεσθαι 
καθάπερ τοῖς ἄλλοις, προαγορεύειν δὲ τὸν φόνον 
τῷ δράσαντι καὶ ἐπιδικασάμενον ἐν ἀγορᾷ κηρῦξαι 
“ τῷ κτείναντι τὸν καὶ τὸν καὶ ὠφληκότι φόνου μὴ 
ἐπιβαίνειν ἱερῶν. I propose then ὅταν δέ τις 
μὴ εἰδῇ (or, as the letters are much rubbed, 
ayvon) τὸν ποιήσαντα, τῷ δράσαντι λαγχάνει. 
The dative participle is of course masculine. 


P. 146, 1. 2 
P. 147, 1. 2. 
χειροτονίας. W. 

P. 147, 1. 8. τὰς προβολὰς εἰσάγουσιν οὗτοι 
καὶ γραφὰς παρανόμων καὶ νόμον μὴ ἐπιτήδειον 
θεῖναι. Insert τοῦ before νόμον. JBM. 

P. 147,1. 17. «“καταξκυροῦσι. W. 

P. 148, 1. 12. τὸ δ᾽ ἔλαιον συλλέγεται. 
RDH. 

P. 148, 1. 15. πρότερον δ᾽ ἐπώλει τὸν καρπὸν 
ἡ πόλις. The reading ἐπώλει is confirmed by 
Lys. 7, 2 τοὺς ἐωνημένους τοὺς καρποὺς τῶν 
μοριῶν. For the supervision of the sacred 
olives by the Areopagus see the whole speech. 
A point of some interest to be noted is that 
the phrase ‘formerly,’ recurring so often in 
the second section of the work, may some- 
times refer to the period after the year of 
EKucleides, for Lys. 7, according to Blass 
(Att. Ber. i. p. 591), is not earlier than 395 
Bc. W. 


Read ἔν τῳ πολέμῳ. R, 
Possibly we should read ἐπι- 


P. 149,1.18. ἀργύρια καὶ χρυσᾶ. Read 
ἀργυρᾶ. 
ΡΠ ΠΩΣ 1. 6. THs φ[υ]λῆς. Read τῆς χηλῆς, 


οἵ, Thuc. viii. 90,.4, Thus the χηλή, the 
northern side of the Peiraeus, was under the 
same officer as the ἀκτή, the southern side. 


CT. 


ΡΟ ΤΟΥΣ χειροτονοῦσι δὲ καὶ φυλάρχους, 
eva τῆς aise δέκα has dropt out after δὲ 
καὶ. S. 


Pe ΤΟ. Vas toll 
σίτησιν... .[π]ροστίθεται δέκα προσ- 
τίθενται Perhaps τοῖς δὲ πρυτανεύουσιν 
εἰς σίτησιν εἷς ὀβολὸς προστίθεται καὶ τοῖς δέκα 
δύο, 1.6. an additional fee of one obol is paid 


Ν ; 
τοῖς δὲ πρυτανεύουσιν εἰς 
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to the prytanes for maintenance, which in 
the case of the epistates and proedri is 
further raised to two obols. ΒΒ. ‘The MS. 
admits of εἷς ὀβολός. Κ΄. 

P. 156, 1. 4. ἑκ[ατομβ]ειῶνα. Read ἑκατομ- 
βαιῶνα. AS. ‘Possible. K, 

P. 162, ll. 2—12. ἐμπηγνύτης is an im- 
possible word: the true reading must be 
ἐμπήκτης. B. ἐμπήκτης, proposed by Mr. 
Bywater, is confirmed by Bekker’s Anecdota, 
p- 258, ἐμπήκτης : ὃ θεσμοθέτης. That the 
lexicographer had this passage in view is 
proved by the previous context where it 
is stated of the θεσμοθέτης that he ἐμπήγνυσι 
τὰ πινάκια. 8. 

P. 168,1.14, Correct ὃ κῆρυξ ἀγορεύει for 
ὁ κήρυξ ἀγοράζει. W. ‘Possible.’ K, 

We have received further emendations too 
late for insertion from J. B. Bury, G. E. 
Marindin, R. Y. Tyrrell, and W. G. Ruther- 
ford, which will appear in our next number. 





ARISTOTLE, Atheniensium Respublica, 61.— 
There is a statement here that five of the 
ten στρατηγοί at Athens had specific duties 
while the other five took the miscellaneous 
work ; and that these specific duties were 
about Ὁπλῖται, Χώρα, Movvvyia, ᾿Ακτή, Sup- 
popiat. The treatise, as I have shown else- 
where,! was composed or revised between 
328 and 325 B.c. This is the earliest notice 
of these specific duties ; the Demosthenic 
decrees being spurious. The following 
notices come next indate. Deinarchos, in 
Philoclem, 2, mentions a Srparyyds for Mov- 
νυχία in 325 B.c. The decree, Ci γα: 809, 
a. 209, mentions a τρατηγός for Ξυμμορίαι in 
324 B.c. Plutarch, Phocion, 32, mentions a 
Στρατηγός for Χώρα in 317 B.c. The decree, 
C.d.A, i; 8991 mentions, a Στρατηγός for 
Ναυτικόν before 315 B.c.—almost certainly in 
317 B.c., ef. Diodoros, xviii. 72, 3—for 


1 The reference is to the following note which 
appeared in the Athenceum for Feb.7. 

ὁ. 46 ποιεῖται (ἣ βουλὴ) καινὰς τριήρεις ἢ τετρήρεις, 
ὁποτέρας ἂν ὃ δῆμος χειροτονήσῃ. That certainly was 
written after the Athenians began to build quadri- 
remes and before they began to build quinqueremes, 
The list of the fleet for the year 330, 329 R.c. men- 
tions 18 quadriremes (C.J. A. ii. 807 Ὁ 67—79). The 
lists are missing for several years before. Probably 
the Athenians began to build quadriremes two or 
three years before ; but the point is immaterial in 
determining the date of the treatise, as events of the 
year 329, 328 B.c. are mentioned in ὁ. 54, ἐπὶ Κηφι- 
σοφῶντος ἄρχοντος. The Athenians began to build 
quinqueremes in 325 B.c., for the list for the year 
325, 324 B.c. mentions seven, while the list for the 
year 826, 325 B.c. mentions none (0. 1. 41. ii. 808 ἃ 22 
—39 ; 809 ἃ 62—92). Thus the treatise was com- 
posed (or revised) between 328 and 325 B.c. 
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Παρασκευή in 296 B.c. and for Χώρα and 
Eevo and Ὅπλα subsequently. 

Thus the statement was no longer true in 
317 B.c., as there was then a Στρατηγός for 
Navrixov. The decree in Plutarch, p. 852, 
authenticated by C.J.A. ii. 240, states that 
Lycurgos was χειροτονηθεὶς ἐπὶ τῆς τοῦ πολέμου 
παρασκευῆς : and this suggests that there was 
a Στρατηγός for Τ]αρασκευή before 325  B.c. 
But the decree does not actually style him 
Στρατηγός, and he probably was ᾿Ἐπιστάτης. 
There is ample evidence, (./.A. ii. 403—405, 
839, that the Srpariyos for Παρασκευή was 
mainly occupied with public worship, not 
with warfare; and in C./.A. ii. 733, B, 2, 
στρατ[ ηγῶν τῶν ἐπὶ τὴν τοῦ πολέμου παρασκ]ευὴν 
κεχει[ροτονημένων, the restoration is entirely 
unwarranted. 

As there are no notices of these specific 
duties before 328 B.c. at the earliest, though 
there are many afterwards, it seems highly 
probable that this division of duties was 
instituted about this date. There certainly 
was no Στρατηγός for Συμμορίαι five years 
before. An official inscription for the year 
334, 333 B.c. contains the following note, 
C.LA. ii. 804, A, Ὁ. 72—75, τούτῳ συντρι- 
ἤραρχον οἱ Στρατηγοὶ καὶ ot Kikoow κατέστησαν, 
where the Twenty are clearly representatives 
of the twenty Svppopia. Thus the Στρατηγοί 
were then discharging collectively the proper 
duties of a Srparyyos for Συμμορίαι. 

The statement, then, must be limited to 
some few years between 333 and 317 B.c. 

Ceci, Torr. 

C. 18, p. 48. 6 λεγόμενος λόγος κιτιλ. Thu- 
eydides’ informant seems to have confused the cir- 
cumstances of the arrest of Aristogiton with the 
disarmament of the people by Pisistratus as narrated 
supra c. 15, p. 42 

C. 30. p. 84. Hither the Hellenotamiae were not 
allowed to speak or move a resolution, or sat without 
voting, or those of them who acted as treasurers for 
the time being were precluded from sitting on the 
Council. 

C. 35, p. 94. May not Archestratus have acted 
with Pericles rather than with Ephialtes ? Compare 
0. 27. 

C. 49, p. 122. The horses meant are not those of 
the ἱππεῖς (infr. p. 123), but others kept by the State 
for military service. 

ib. The ἄνιπποι seem to be a different class from the 
πρόδρομοι. Was there at this time a sort of mounted 
infantry, composed of citizens who could ride, but 
were unable to maintain the position of ἱππεῖς ? 
Compare the διμάχαι in Alexander’s army (Smith’s 
Dict. of Ant. art. Lzercitus). P. 128 throws light on 
Lysias pro Mantitheo § 13 p. 147. 

C. 54, p.135. πολιτείαις. Does not the word mean 
‘citizenships’? 1.96. When any one was made an 
Athenian citizen, the name of the γραμματεὺς Kato 
πρυτανείαν was appended to the record. 

L. CAMPBELL. 


p- 7, 1.2. We are here told that the residence of the 
Archon-Basileus was in the Βουκόλιον. This explains 
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the otherwise obscure passage quoted by Athenaeus, 
p- 235, from the law relating to the Archon-Basileus : 
τοὺς δὲ mapacirous ἐκ τῆς βουκολία ς ἐκλέγειν ἐκ 
τοῦ μέρους τοῦ ἑαυτῶν ἑκτέα κριθῶν κιτιλ. Hence we 
may correct the rendering of ἐκ τῆς (or éxrds) Bov- 
κολίας (absywe dolo) in Telfy’s Corpus Juris Altict, 
§ 358. 

p- 38, 1. 8. The story about Solon and Pisistratus 
is told in almost the same words in Aelian, Var. Hist. 
vii. 16. 

p. 62,1. 1. ὡς ἐφάνη τὰ μέταλλα τὰ ev Μαρωνείᾳ. 
Cp. Bekker’s Anecdota, p. 279, Μαρώνεια : τόπος ἦν 
τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς, ὕπου τὰ μέταλλα εὑρέθη. 

pp. 98, 99. The two boards of Ten mentioned in 
connexion with the Thirty tyrants are also distin- 
guished from one another in the Lex. Seg. p. 235, 31 
of Bekker’s Anecdota, δέκα ἦσάν τινες ἐν Πειραιεῖ of 
ἄρξαντες κατὰ Τὴν τυραννίδα τῶν τρίακοντα ἀλλὰ καὶ 
προσέταξαν αὐτοῖς εὐθύνας τῆς ἀρχῆς δοῦναι. μὴ ἀγ- 
νοῶμεν δὲ ὅτι ἕτεροί εἰσί 'δέκα, ods ᾿Αθηναῖοι εἵλοντο 
μετὰ τὴν τῶν τριάκοντα κατάλυσιν. 

p- 124 init. The paraphrase of the passage on the 
subject of the ἀδύνατοι is to be found, not on p. 200, 
3, but on p. 345, 18 of Bekker’s Anecdote. 

p- 126. The statement that the μετρονόμοι Were 
ten in number, five for Athens and five for the Pei- 
raeus, though not in accordance with Harpocration, 
is confirmed by the following article in Bekker’s 
Ancedota, p. 278, 8.0. ἀρχή τις ᾿Αθήνῃσι κληρωτὴ 7 
τῶν μετρονόμων, δέκα τὸν ἀριθμόν, ὧν πέντε μὲν ἦσαν 
ἐν τῷ Πειραιεῖ, πέντε δὲ ἐν ἄστει. οὗτοι δὲ τὴν ἐπι- 
μέλειαν εἶχον, ὕπως δίκαια ἢ τὰ μέτρα τῶν πωλούν- 
των. 

p. 135, ll. 6-8. The purport of this passage is 
given in nearly the same words in Bekker’s Ancedota, 
p- 226, s.v. γραμματεύς. καὶ τὸν γραμματέα ὁ δῆμος 
χειροτονεῖ, ἀναγνωσόμενον αὐτῷ καὶ τῇ βουλῇ. καὶ οὗτος 
οὐδενὺς τὸ σύνολον ἄλλου ἐστὶ κύριος ἢ τοῦ ἀναγνῶναι. 

J. Εν, SANDYS. 


p. 91. 4 ἡ δὲ πᾶσα γῆ δι’ ὀλίγων ἦν. cf. p. 13 1. 8 
ἡ χώρα δι᾽ ὀλίγων ἦν. 

Ῥ. 81. 6 [δεδεμένοι τοῖς δανείσ]ασιν ἐπὶ τοῖς σώμασι. 
The editor refers toc. 4 f. p. 13 1. 7, in which the 
passage is cited: ἐπὶ δὲ τοῖς σώμασιν ἦσαν δεδεμένοι, 
καθάπερ εἴρηται. See also ὁ. 6 pr. p. 15 κωλύσας 
δ[ανεί]ζειν ἐπὶ τοῖς σώμασιν, and ὁ. 9 p. 261. 1. 

p. 3 last line but one: τὰς μὲν ἀρχὰς [Yoracayv 
ἀριστίνδην καὶ πλουτίνδην. cf.c. 3f. p. 9 ἡ yap al- 
ρεσις τῶν ἀρχόντων ἀριστίνδην καὶ πλουτίνδην ἦν. ο. 
1 p. 1 ὀμόσαντες ἀριστίνδην. Add to lexx. the law in 
Dem. p. 1069 7. Plut. Sol. 12 § 2. Lysand. 13 8 7 
(where also πλουτίνδην, as in vil sap. com. 11 pr. p. 


154). Euseb. ecl. proph. iv 4 p.177 18. CIAL. 61. 
App. b. c.i35. 46]. in Suid. Διονυσίων σκωμμάτων 
has 7A. 

ὁ. 8p. 41.1: δεκαετίαν. Add to lexx. Epiphan. 
haer. 16 1. 


ὁ. 3p. 6 1 11: διὸ καὶ νεωστὶ γέγονεν ἣ ἀρχὴ 
μεγάλη τοῖς ἐπιθέτοις αὐξηθεῖσα. cf. ὁ. 25 p. 69 f. 
ἔπειτα τῆς βουλῆς.. «ἅπαντα περιεῖλε τὰ ἐπίθετα. 

ὁ. 5p. 14 ἢ, ἣν 8.6 Σόλων....τῇ οὐσίᾳ καὶ τοῖς πράγ- 
μασι τῶν μέσων. Aristot. pol. iv 11 p. 1296 ἃ 1δ: 
σημεῖον δὲ δεῖ νομίζειν καὶ τὸ τοὺς βελτίστους νομοθέτας 
εἶναι τῶν μέσων πολιτῶν. Plut. Sol. 1 ὃ 2. 

c. 6 p. 161. 3 from foot χρεῶν ἀποκοπάς. cf. pp. 
16 27 28 35.  Heraclid. Pontic. in Rose fragm. 
Aristot.2 611 3 : νομοθετῶν ᾿Αθηναίοις καὶ χρεῶν ἀπο- 
κοπὰς ἐποίησε, τὴν σεισάχθειαν λεγομένην.  Diog. 
Laert. I. 45. Dem. 17§15 p. 215 f. Cic. Att. vii 
11§1. Aston Plat. lege. (p. 160 of his ed.) 736 ©. 

ὁ. 7p. 17 1. 1 τοῖς δὲ Δράκοντος θεσμοῖς ἐπαύσαντο 
χρώμενοι πλὴν τῶν φονικῶν. οἵ, Dem. 23 § 66 p. 642 
Acl. v. ἢ. viii 10. los. Ap. 1 4 : τῶν δημοσίτων γὙραμ- 
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μάτων ἀρχαιοτάτους τοὺς ὑπὸ Δράκοντος αὐτοῖς περὶ 
τῶν φονικῶν γραφέντας νόμους. Paus. vi 11 ὃ 6. 

ὁ, 7}. 171. 4 ὀμνύντες πρὸς τῷ λίθῳ. cf. c. 55 p. 139 
1. 14. Bergk in Rhein. Mus. Ν, F. ΧΙΠ 453 seq. 
Liddell and Scott s.v. λίθος. 

ὁ. 7 Ρ. 111. 5 ἀναθήσειν ἀνδριάντα χρυσοῦν. cf. ὁ. 
55 f. pp. 199 140. 

ὁ. 7p. 191.1: τὰς μ[ὲν οὖν] ἀρχὰς ἀπένειμεν ἄρχειν 
ἐκ πεντακοσιυμεδίμνων καὶ ἱππέων καὶ ζευγιτῶν. cf. 
Aristot. pol. ii 9 (12) p. 1274a 15 ἐπεὶ Σόλων...τὰς 
Gd pxas ἐκ τῶν γνωρίμων Kal τῶν εὐπόρων κατέστησε 
πάσας, ἐκ τῶν πεντακοσιομεδίμνων καὶ (ευγιτῶν καὶ... 
τῆς καλουμένης ἱππάδος. Poll. vili. 129. 

ὁ. 7 pe 19 1. 6 τοῖς δὲ τὸ θητικὸν τελοῦσιν ἐκκλησίας 
καὶ δικαστηρίων μετέδωκε μόνον. cf. at the end of the 
chapter, p. 20 τοὺς δὲ ἄλλους θητικὸν οὐδεμιᾶς μετέ- 
χοντας ἀρχῆς. Aristot. pol. ii 9 (12) p. 1274 a 21 
τὸ δὲ τέταρτον τὸ θητικόν, vis οὐδεμιᾶς ἀρχῆς μετῆν. 
‘The whole passage p. 19 1. 7—p. 20 1. 5 is in Poll. 
viii 129— 151, 

ὁ. 8f p. 25 1. 7. The law against neutrality is 
found in Cic. Att. x 1 8 2, Plut. ii 550%, 8238, 
9654, Diog. Laert. i 58, Cantacuzen. iv 13. 
Nicephorus Gregora ix 6 fin. 

ὁ. 9 p. 25 26 δοκεῖ δὲ τῆς Σόλωνος πολιτείας τρία 
ταῦτ᾽ εἶναι τὰ δημοτικώτατα, πρῶτον μὲν.. τρίτον δὲ ([ἢ] 
μάλιστά φασιν ἰσχυκέναι τὸ TARPS) ἣ εἰς τὸ δικ[αστή- 
ριον] ἔφεσις]. κύριος γὰρ dy ὁ δῆμος τῆς ψήφου κύριος 
γίνεται τῆς πολιτείας. ct. Aristot. pol. ii 9 (12) 
1273 b 35—1274 ἃ 4 e.g. ἔοικε δὲ Σόλων τὸν... δῆμον 
καταστῆσαι, τὰ δικαστήρια ποιήσας ἐκ πάντων. διὸ καὶ 
μέμφονταί τινες αὐτῷ: λῦσαι γὰρ θάτερον, κύριον ποιή- 
σαντα τὸ δικαστήριον πάντων, κληρωτὸν ὄν. Isocr. or. 
7 816 p. 143 ἐκείνην τὴν δημοκρατίαν, ἣν Σόλων μὲν ὃ 
δημοτικώτατος γενόμενος ἐνομοθέτησε. Dem. or. 18 ὃ 
6 p. 227 Σόλων, εὔνους ὧν ὑμῖν καὶ δημοτικός. 

ὁ. 9 p. 261. 7 περὶ τῶν κλήρων καὶ ἐπικλήρων. οἵ. 
ὁ. 42 p. 109 f. περὶ κλήρου καὶ ἐπικλήρου. ὁ. 56 p. 
142 1. 4 ἐπικλήρου κακώσεως. 1. 12 κλήρων καὶ ἐπι- 
κλήρων ἐπι [δικασίαι]. 1. 18 and 18 τῶν ὀρφανῶν καὶ 
τῶν ἐπικλήρων. c.59f. p. 146 Kal κλήρων καὶ ἐπι- 
κλήρων. 

ὁ. 10 pr. p. 27 τῶν τε μέτρων καὶ σταθμῶν. Bockh 
metrolog. Unterss. 277 seq. Andocid. myst. 89 
πολιτεύεσθαι ᾿Αθηναίους κατὰ τὰ πάτρια, νόμοις δὲ 
χρῆσθαι τοῖς Σόλωνος καὶ μέτροις καὶ σταθμοῖς. 
Mommsen rom. Miinzwesen 48 seq. Hultsch gr. u. 
rom. Metrologie 169 seq. 

6. 10 f. p. 28 1. 1 ἑξήκοντα μνᾶς τὸ τάλαντον ἀγούσα-. 
ef. c. 51 p. 1271. ὁ τὸν σταθμὸν ἄγοντας ὅσον ἂν 
οὗτοι τάξωσιν. 

ὦ. ΤΙ ἢ p. 238 : ἀμφοτέροις ἠναντιώθη, καὶ ἐξὸν αὐτῷ 
μεθ᾽ ὁποτέρων ἤβουλετο συστάντι τυραννεῖν εἵλετο πρὸς 
ἀμφοτέρους ἀπεχθεσθῆναι σώσας τὴν πατρίδα καὶ τὰ 
βέλτιστα νομοθετήσας. Loosely cited by Aristid. IT 
360 Dind. (=II 278 2 seq. Jebb = IIT 460 Canter) : 
GAN’ οὐχ ὅ γε δήπου Σόλων ἐλάνθανεν αὐτὸν ὅσου τινὸς 
ἄξιος γένοιτο ἐπὶ τῶν προτέρων τῇ πόλει. οὐ γὰρ καὶ 
περὶ ἐκείνου γ᾽ ἔμελλεν ἐρήσεσθαι τίνα βελτίω τῶν 
δούλων ἢ τῶν ἐλευθέρων ἐποίησεν, οὐδ᾽ ὡς ἄνευ τάξεως 
καὶ κοσμιότητος τὴν πόλιν φόρων καὶ φλυαριῶν ἐνέπλη- 
σεν ὀνειδιεῖν. ἀλλ᾽ εἰ μὴ ἐκεῖνος αὐτοὺς νομίμους καὶ 
κοσμίους ἐκ τῶν δυνατῶν ἐποίησεν, ἄλλος γέ τις ἂν 
δόξειεν. ἐκεῖνος μέντοι παρὸν αὐτῷ στασιαζούσης τῆς 
πόλεως ὁποτέρων βούλοιτο προστάντι τυραννεῖν, ἀπεχ- 
θάνεσθαι μᾶλλον ἀμφότεροις εἵλετο ὑπὲρ τοῦ δικαίου" 
καὶ τῶν μὲν πλουσίων ὅσον καλῶς εἶχεν ἀφεῖλε, τῷ 
δήμῳ δ᾽ οὐκ ἔδωκεν ὕσον ἐβούλετο... καὶ οὔτε φόβος 
τῶν ἰσχυροτέρων οὔτε τιμὴ παρὰ τῶν πολλῶν οὔτ᾽ ἄλλο 
τοιοῦτον οὐδὲν προηγάγετο αὐτὸν οὐδ᾽ ἐξέστησεν οὐδ᾽ 
ἐπῆρε παρ᾽ ἃ βέλτιστα ἡγεῖτο πρᾶξαί τι. 

ὁ. 13 p. 86 Πεισίστρατος δημοτικώτατος εἶναι δοκῶν. 
The words recur ὁ. 13 pr. p. 37. 

ὁ. 14 p. 391. 6 Πισίστρατος (so, Πισ-; ms.) δέ... 
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διῴκει τὰ κοινὰ πολιτικῶς μᾶλλον ἢ τυραννικῶς. Re- 
peated with a reference to this place, c. 16 pr. p. 48. 
πολιτικῶς may be compared with Lat. civiliter. 

6. 14 p. 40 1. 3 ἀρχαϊκῶς καὶ Alay ἁπλῶς. Hence 
Plut. Sol. 3 § 5 ἐν δὲ τοῖς φυσικοῖς ἁπλοῦς ἐστι λίαν 
καὶ ἀρχαῖος“. 

6. 14 f. p. 41 παραιβατούσης is so written in ms. 

δ: 14 and 15: ef. Aristot. pol. ὙΠ (v) 9 (12) 
p- 1315 Ὁ 30 δὶς yap ἔφυγε Πεισίστρατος τυραννῶν. 

6. 15 p. 421. 5 τὴν ἐπὶ Παλληνίδι μάχην ef. c. 17 f. 

. 46. 
᾿ ce. 16 p. 44 1. 4 up. With the whole passage 
(kal ποτε προσκληθεὶς φόνου δίκην εἰς ΓΑρειον πάγον 
αὐτὸς μὲν ἀπήντησεν ὡς ἀπολογησόμενος, ὃ δὲ προσ- 
καλεσάμενος φοβηθεὶς ἔλιπεν) οἵ. Aristot. pol. 
vili (v) 9 (12) p. 1365 Ὁ 21: φασὶ δὲ καὶ Πεισί- 
στρατον ὑπομεῖναί ποτε προσκληθέντα δίκην εἰς Αρειίον 
πάγον. 

ὁ. 17 pr. p. 45: Πισίστρατος (sic) μὲν οὖν... ἀπέθανε 
AP οὗ μὲν κατέστη τὺ πρῶτον τύραννος ἔτη τρίακοντα 
καὶ τρία βιώσας, ἃ δ᾽ ἐν τῇ ἀρχῇ διέμεινεν ἑνὸς δέοντα 
εἴκοσι. ἔφυγεν γὰρ τὰ λοιπά. cf. Avistot. pol. viii 
(v) 9 (12) p. 1315 b 29 τρίτη δ᾽ [ἐγένετο τυραννὶς] 7 
τῶν Πεισιστρατιδῶν ᾿Αθήνησιν. οὐκ ἐγένετο δὲ συνεχῆ" 
δὶς γὰρ ἔφυγε Πεισίστρατος τυραννῶν: ὥστ᾽ ἐν ἔτεσι 
τριάκοντα καὶ τρισὶν ἑπτακαίδεκα ἔτη τούτων ἐτυράν- 
νευσεν, ὀκτωκαίδεκα δὲ οἱ παῖδες, ὥστε τὰ πάντα 
ἐγένετο ἔτη τριάκοντα καὶ πέντε. Our treatise (c. 19 
f. pp. 51 52) gives 17 years for the sons’ reign, and a 
total of 49 years for the whole tyranny, which includes 
the years of exile. Justin. ii 8 § 10: occupata 
tyrannide per annos xxxiii regnavit. 

ὁ. 23 f. p. 66 τοὺς ὅρκους ὥμοσεν Tots” lwor ὥστε τὸν 
αὐτὸν ἐχθρὸν εἶναι καὶ φίλον ἐφ᾽ ois καὶ τοὺς μύδρους 
ἐν τῷ πελάγει καθεῖσαν. cf. Plut. Aristid. 25 § 1. 
An interesting parallel to Herodot. i 165 (where see 
Bahr) and Hor. epod. 16 25. 

6. 24 p. 681.5: ἀρχαὶ δ᾽ ἔνδημοι μὲν εἰς ἑπτακοσίους 
ἄνδρας, ὑπερόριοι δ᾽ εἰς ἑπτακοσίους. ct. the law in 
Aeschin. ὁ. Timarch. 21 § 47 p. 3f. μηδὲ ἀρχὴν ἀρχέτω 
μηδεμίαν, μήτε ἔνδημον μήτε ὑπερόριον. 

6. 25 p. 69 1. 3 ἡ πολιτεία... ὑποφερομένη. cf. c. 86 
pr. p. 95 οὕτως δὲ τῆς πόλεως ὑποφερομένης. 

6. 25 p. 72 1. 4 κατηγόρουν τῶν ᾿Αρεοπαγιτῶν ὅ τ᾽ 
᾿Ἐφιάλτης καὶ Θεμιστοκλῆ5... ἕως περιείλοντο αὐτῶν 
τὴν δύναμιν. Aristot. pol. ii 9 8 p. 1274a7 καὶ τὴν 
μὲν ἐν ᾿Αρείῳ πάγῳ βουλὴν Ἐφιάλτης ἐκόλουσε καὶ 
Περικλῆς. Philochorus (vii fr. 1410 in Muller fragm. 
hist. Gr. I 407 from lex. rhet. ad cale. Phot. p. 674 
Dobree) ὅ τε Ἐφιάλτης μόνα κατέλιπε τῇ ἐξ ᾿Αρείου 
πάγου βουλῇ τὰ ὑπὲρ τοῦ σώματος. Plut. Pericl. 9 8 4. 
Paus. 1 29 15 ᾿Εφιάλτης ὃς τὰ νόμιμα τὰ ἐν ᾿Αρείῳ 
πάγῳ μάλιστα ἐλυμήνατο. Plut. Cimon 15 § 1. praec. 
ger. rel p. c. 15 § 18 p. 182 ὡς Περικλῇ»5...δι’ Ἐφιάλ- 
του...τὴν ἐξ ᾿Αρείου πάγου βουλὴν ἐταπείνωσε. 

c. 25 f. p. 72 6 ᾿ΕἘφιάλτης δολοφονηθείς. Diod. 
xi 776: τῆς νυκτὸς ἀναιρεθεὶς ἄδηλον ἔσχε Thy τοῦ 
βίου τελευτήν. [Plat.] Axioch. 3684: ποῦ δ᾽ Ἐφιάλ- 
τη5 [τέθνηκε]; 

ὁ. 26 p. 78 Κλεοφῶν 6 λυροποιός. So styled by 
Andoc. myst. 8 146 p. 19θ. Aesch. fals. leg. § 76 p. 
38. schol. Aristoph. Thesm. 805. ran, 681 (restored 
by Taylor). cf. Suid. s.v. φιλοτιμότεραι Κλεοφῶντος. 
Ael. v. h. xii 43 says that his father’s name was 
unknown. 

6. 27 p. 75 1. 12: ἐποίησε δὲ καὶ μισθοφόρα τὰ 
δικαστήρια Περικλῆς πρῶτος, ἀντιδημαγωγῶν πρὸς τὴν 
Κίμωνος εὐπορίαν. Plat. Gorg. 515°: ταυτὶ γὰρ ἔγωγε 
ἀκούω, Περικλέα πεποιηκέναι ᾿Αθηναίους ἀργοὺς καὶ 
δειλοὺς καὶ λάλους καὶ φιλαργύρους, εἰς μισθοφορίαν 
πρῶτον καταστήσαντα. Plut. Pericl. 9 § 3. 

6, 29 p. 811. 1 συμπεισθέντων τῶν πολλῶν διὰ Td 
νομίζειν βασιλέα... ἑαυτοῖς συμπολεμήσειν ἐὰν δι᾽ ὀλίγων 
ποιήσωνται τὴν πολιτείαν. Aristot. pol, viii (v) 3 8 
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p. 1304 1. 10 ὁτὲ μὲν γὰρ ἐξαπατήσαντες τὸ πρῶτον 
ἑκόντων μεταβάλλουσι τὴν πολιτείαν, εἶθ᾽ ὕστερον βίᾳ 
κατέχουσιν ἀκόντων, οἷον ἐπὶ τῶν τετρακοσίων τὸν 
δῆμον ἐξαπάτησαν φάσκοντες τὸν βασιλέα χρήματα 
παρέξειν πρὸς τὸν πόλεμον τὸν πρὸς Λακεδαιμονίους, 
ψευσάμενοι δὲ κατέχειν ἐπειρῶντο τὴν πολιτείαν. 

ibid. 1. 4 τὸν δῆμον ἑλέσθαι μετὰ τῶν προῦπαρχόντων 
δέκα προβούλων ἄλλους εἴκοσι ἐκ τῶν ὑπὲρ τεττάρα- 
κοντα ἔτη γεγονότων, οἵτινες ὀμόσαντες ἢ μὴν συγ- 
γράψειν ἃ ἂν ἡγῶνται βέλτιστα εἶναι τῇ πόλει συγ- 
γράψουσι περὶ τῆς σωτηρίας. Aristot. rhet. iii 18 6 
Ρ. 1419a 26 οἷον Σοφοκλῆς ἐρωτώμενος ὑπὸ Πεισάνδρου 
εἰ ἔδοξεν αὐτῷ ὥσπερ καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις προβούλοις, κατα- 
στῆσαι τοὺς τετρακοσίους ἔφη: τί BE; οὐ πονηρὰ σοὶ 
ταῦτα ἐδόκει εἶναι: ἔφη. οὐκοῦν σὺ ταῦτα ἔπραξας τὰ 
πονηρά; ναὶ ἔφη: ov γὰρ ἦν ἄλλα βελτίω.  Isocr. 
Areop. § 58 p, 161. Lys. 12 § 65 p. 126. 

ὁ. 80 p. 85 1. 11 τὰς δ᾽ ἕδρας ποιεῖν τῆς βουλῆς. 
οἵ. ὁ. 4 ». 12 1. 4: ὅταν ἕδρα βουλῆς ἢ ἐκκλησίας n. 
It is the technical term. ΟἿΑ I 811. 7. 591. 41. 
II 800b 15 cet. 

c. 32 pp. 88 89 Pisander, Antiphon and Thera- 
menes found together also in Lys. adv. Eratosth. § 65. 

c. 34p.91 1. 5 συνναυμαχήσαντας. Hellanic. fr. 
80 (Miiller fr. hist. Gr. I 56) in schol. Aristoph. ran. 
694. [Plat.] Axioch. 368d states that all ten orparn- 
γοί were condemned to death. 

c. 37 p. 97 1. 2 νόμους εἰσένεγκαν εἰς τὴν βουλὴν 
δύο κελεύοντες ἐπιχειροτονεῖν, ὧν ὃ μὲν εἷς αὐτοκρά- 
Topas ἐποίει τοὺς τριάκοντα τῶν πολιτῶν ἀποκτεῖναι 
τοὺς μὴ ἐκ τοῦ καταλόγου μετέχοντας τῶν τρισχιλίων. 
ef. Isocr. Callim. § 16 p. 374d νῦν δὲ οὐδένα φανήσομαι 
τῶν πολιτῶν οὔτε χρήμασι ζημιώσας οὔτε περὶ τοῦ 
σώματος εἰς κίνδυνον καταστήσας, οὔτ᾽ ἐκ μὲν τῶν 
μετεχόντων τῆς πολιτείας ἐξαλείψας εἰς δὲ τὸν μετὰ 
Λυσάνδρου κατάλογον ἐγγράψας. 

c. 39 p. 1011. 6 up: τῶν δὲ παρεληλυθότων μηδενὶ 
πρὸς μηδένα μνησικακεῖν ἐξεῖναι πλὴν πρὸς τοὺς τριά- 
κοντα καὶ τοὺς δέκα καὶ τοὺς ἕνδεκα καὶ τοὺς τοῦ 
Πειραιέως ἄρξοντας, μηδὲ πρὸς τούτους ἐὰν δίδωσιν 
εὐθύνας. ΟΥ̓ ο. 40 p. 108 1. 6 and 13. Xen. Hell. ii 
443: καὶ ὀμόσαντες ὕρκους ἢ μὴν μὴ μνησικακήσειν, 
ἔτι καὶ νῦν ὁμοῦ τε πολιτεύοντα, καὶ τοῖς ὅρκοις ἐμμένει 
6 δῆμος. Andocid. myst. ὃ 81 ἔδοξε μὴ μνησικακήσειν 
ἀλλήλοις τῶν γεγενημένων. § 90 φέρε δὴ τοίνυν, of 
ὅρκοι ὑμῖν πῶς ἔχουσιν; ὃ μὲν κοινὸς τῇ πόλει ἁπάσῃ, 
ὃν ὀμωμόκατε πάντες μετὰ τὰς διαλλαγάς, ‘Kal οὐ 
μνησικακήσω τῶν πολιτῶν οὐδενὶ πλὴν τῶν τριάκοντα 
καὶ τῶν ἕνδεκα: οὐδὲ τούτων ὃς ἂν ἐθέλῃ εὐθύνας διδόναι 
τῆς ἀρχῆς ἣς ἦρξεν.᾽ ὕπου τοίνυν αὐτοῖς τοῖς τριάκοντα 
ὥμνυτε μὴ μνησικακήσειν τοῖς μεγίστων κακῶν αἰτίοις, 
εἰ διδοῖεν εὐθύνας, ἢ που σχολῇ τῶν γε ἄλλων πολιτῶν 
τινι ἠξιοῦτε μνησικακεῖν. οἵ, § 91. Iustinv 10 § 11. 
comm, on Aristoph. Plut. 1146. 

c. 42 p. 107 1. 6 μετέχουσι μὲν τῆς πολιτείας of ἐξ 
ἀμφοτέρων γεγονότες ἀστῶν: cf. ο. 26 Ff. p. 74 ἔγνωσαν 
μὴ μετέχειν τῆς πόλεως ὃς ἂν μὴ ἐξ ἀμφοῖν ἀστοῖν ἢ 
yeyoves. cf. Aristot. pol. iii 1 9 p. 1275b 21 
dplCovra: δὲ πρὸς τὴν χρῆσιν πολίτην τὸν ἐξ ἀμφοτέρων 
πολιτῶν καὶ μὴ υθατέρον μόνον. Plut. Pericl. 37 8 3 
μόνους ᾿Αθηναίος εἶναι τοὺς ἐκ δυεῖν ᾿Αθηναίων 
γεγονότας. ΑΕ]. v.h. vi 10 Περικλῆς στρατηγῶν 
᾿Αθηναίοις νόμον ἔγραψεν, ἐὰν μὴ τύχῃ τις ἐξ ἀμφοῖν 
ὑπάρχων ἀστῶν, τούτῳ μὴ μετεῖναι τῆς πολιτείας. ΧΙ 
24, Suid. 5. v. δημοποίητος. Diog. Laert. ii 31. 
ef. Aristot. pol. 111 5 (3) 5 p. 1278a 34: τέλος δὲ 
μόνον τοὺς ἐξ ἀμφοῖν ἀστῶν πολίτας ποιοῦσιν. Philippi 
Beitrage zur Gesch. d. att. Biirgerrechts p. 69 seq. 
Isaeus or. 819 Ὁ. 71. Dem. or. 57 54 p. 1315. 59 92 
Ῥ. 1376. 

ce. 42 p. 108 ἢ, καταπέλτην ἀφιέναι διδάσκουσι. 
ef. Eth. N. iii 2 p. 1111 8 ὃ δὲ πράττει ἀγνοήσειεν 
ἄν τις, οἷον... δεῖξαι βουλόμενος ἀφεῖναι, ws ὃ τὸν KaTa- 
πέλτην. 
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ce. 42 p. 109 1. 7 ἐκκλησίας ἐν τῷ θεάτρῳ γινομένη». 
luv, x 128 π. Plut. Timol. 84 8 3. 858 8 8 bis. Nep. 
Timol. 4 ὃ 2. Athenian decree in Joseph. ant. xiv 8 5. 
The inscriptions bearing on the point are collected by 
Adam Reusch de diebus contionum ordinar. ap. 
‘ Athenienses (diss. phil. Argentor. sel. III 4). 

c. 43 p. 111 L 2 κατὰ σελήνην γὰρ ἄγουσι τὸν 
ἐνιαυτόν. Aristoph. nub. 626 κατὰ σελήνην ὡς ἄγειν 
χρὴ τοῦ βίου τὰς ἡμέρας. Diog. i 59 (of Solon) 
ἠξίωσέ τε ᾿Αθηναίους τὰς ἡμέρας κατὰ σελήνην ἄγειν. 

ὁ. 44 p. 116 1. 2 τῆς τ᾽ εὐκοσμίας ἐπιμελοῦνται. 
Aristot. pol. vi (iv) 15 p. 1299b 16 and 19. vii (vi) 
8 p. 18210 4 and 20. Isocr. Areop. ὃ 37 p. 147 ὥστε 
τὴν ἐξ ᾿Αρείου πάγου βουλὴν ἐπέστησαν ἐπιμελεῖσθαι 
τῆς εὐκοσμίας. CIG 1Π|1088. Chrys. ΧΙ 471°. 

ὁ. 45 pr. p. 117 τὸν δήμιον. Euseb. mart. Pal. 13 
$6 f. 


e. 48 p. 121 1. 3 ἐπιστυλίων. CIG I 4608. 

ce. 49 p. 124.1. 7 συνοικεῖ δὲ καὶ ταῖς ἄλλαις ἄρχαϊς 
τὰ πλεῖσθ᾽, ὡς ἔπος εἰπεῖν. I conjectured συνδιοικεῖ 
before I observed that the author, as his manner is, 
repeats himself. See ὁ. 47, pr. p. 119 συνδιοικεῖ δὲ 
καὶ ταῖς ἄλλαις ἀρχαῖς τὰ πλεῖστα. οἵ. 57 p. 1491. 4 
up: ὡς δ᾽ ἔπος εἰπεῖν καὶ τὰς πατρίους θυσίας διοικεῖ 
οὗτος πάσα. 

ὁ. 51 p. 127 1. 4 ὅπως of τε μυλωθροὶ πρὸς τὰς τιμὰς 
τῶν κριθῶν τὰ ἄλφιτα πωλήσουσι καὶ οἱ ἀρτοπῶλαι 
πρὺς τὰς τιμὰς τῶν πυρῶν τοὺς ἄρτους. cf. Theophr. 
h. pl. viti 8 2: ᾿Αθήνησι γοῦν ai κριθαὶ τὰ πλεῖστα 
ποιοῦσιν ἄλφιτα, κριθοφόρος γὰρ᾽ ἀρίστη. For μυλωθρὸς 
see H. Bliimner Terminologie und Technologie der 
Gewerbe und Kiinste I. (Leipz. 1875) 38 5. 

P. 52, 1.1. τὰ δὲ σύμπαντα σὺν ois x.t.A. I note 
the idiomatic use of the preposition σύν, as in the 
Orators and upon inscriptions, in an enumeration. 

c. 55 f. pp. 199 140 ὀμνύουσιν... δῶρα μὴ λήψεσθαι 
τῆς ἀρχῆς ἕνεκα, κἄν τι λάβωσιν ἀνδριάντα ἀναθήσειν 
χρυσοῦν. cf. Ast and Stallbaum on Plat. Phaedr. 
235de, Pollux VIII 85 Suid. χρυσῆ εἰκών. Zonaras 
χρύσειος ἀνδρειάς (sic). 

ὁ. 57 p. 144 1. 7 καὶ φάρμακον ἐὰν ἀποκτείνῃ δοὺς 
καὶ πυρκαϊᾶς. Demosth. or. 29 ὃ 24 p. 628 γέγραπται 
γὰρ ἐν μὲν τῷ νόμῳ τὴν βουλὴν δικάζειν φόνου καὶ 
τραύματος ek προνοίας καὶ πυρκαϊᾶς καὶ φαρμάκων, ἐάν 
τις ἀποκτείνῃ δούς. 

ib. 1. 8 τῶν δ᾽ ἀκουσίων καὶ βουλεύσεως κἂν οἰκέτην 
ἀποκτείνῃ τις ἢ μέτοικον ἢ ξένον. cf. schol. Aeschin. 
f. 1. ὃ 87 ἐδίκαζον δ᾽ ἀκουσίου φόνου καὶ βουλεύσεως“ καὶ 
οἰκέτην ἢ μέτοικον ἢ ξένον ἀποκτείναντι. law in Dem. 
or. 23 ὃ 53 p. 687 ἐάν τις ἀποκτείνῃ ἐν ἄθλοις ἄκων ἢ 
ἐν ὁδῷ καθελὼν ἢ ἐν πολέμῳ ἀγνοήσας, ἢ ἐπὶ τούτων 
ἕνεκα μὴ φεύγειν κτείναντα. 

ὁ. 57 p. 145 1. 1 τούτῳ δ᾽ ἐν Φρεαττοῖ δικάζουσι. 
Dei. or. 291 8 7117, 78 pp. 645-6. Aristot. pol. vi 
(iv) 16 (13) 2 p. 13800b 27 τέταρτον δὲ [δικαστήριον] 
boa τοῖς φεύγουσιν ἐπὶ καθόδῳ ἐπιφέρεται φόνου, οἷον 
᾿Αθήνησι λέγεται καὶ τὸ ἐν Φρεαττοῖ δικαστήριον. 
Bursian Geogr. Griech. I 270. Bekker anecd. 311 
17.  ῬΟΙ]  γπΠ|:120.  Paus, 1.28.8.1]. 

6. 62 p. 155 1. 2 εἶθ᾽ ἣ βουλὴ πέντε ὀβολούς. cf. 
Thue. viii 69 f. 

ὁ. 31 p. 162 line 13 ἐκ τῆς ὑδρίας. For ὑδρία τε 
Kkados—urna see Rh. Mus. 2672. Xen. Hell. i7 9 
διαψηφίσασθαι ᾿Αθηναίους πάντας κατὰ φυλάς: θεῖναι δὲ 
εἰς τὴν φυλὴν ἐκάστην δύο ὑδρίας" ἐφ᾽ ἑκάστῃ δὲ τῇ 
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φυλῇ κήρυκα κηρύττειν, ὅτῳ δοκοῦσιν ἀδικεῖν ot 
στρατηγοὶ οὐκ ἀνελόμενοι τοὺς νικήσαντας ἐν τῇ 
ναυμαχίᾳ, εἰς τὴν προτέραν ψηφίσασθαι, ὅτῳ δὲ μή, εἰς 
τὴν ὑστέραν. 

col. 37 1. 4 ἐν τῷ μέρει. 
Thue, iv 11 3. viii 16 3. 

With several passages of the ’A@. πολ. may be com- 
pared Rud. Schoell, de extraordinariis quibusdam 
magistratibus Atheniensium (in the comm. phil. in 
honorem Th. Mommseni Berol. 1877) 451-470. 

Joun E. B. Mayor. 


See Blomfield Agam. 335. 


The passage of Polybius referred to by Mr. Kenyon 
(Introd., p. xvii.) as citing a direct mention by 
Timaeus of the Πολιτεῖαι of Aristotle does not appear 
to contain any such direct mention. It tells us that 
Aristotle wrote about the Locrian state, and was 
criticised by Timaeus: it does not tell us in what 
work he did so. As no other early authority for 
Aristotle’s Πολιτεῖαι is quoted, it is important that 
this piece of evidence should be accurately stated. 

Herbert RICHARDS. 


P. 107,1. 1. πρῶτον μὲν ᾿Αγύρριος ὀβολὸν ἐπόρισεν, 
μετὰ δὲ τοῦτον Ἡρακλείδης ὁ Κλαζομένοις ὃ βασιλεὺς 
ἐπικαλούμενος διώβολον, πάλιν δ᾽ Αγύρριος τριώβολον. 
In the Zon attributed to Plato, 541 C., Heracleides 
of Clazomenae is mentioned, together with Apollo- 
dorus of Cyzicus and Phanosthenes of Andros, as a 
foreigner who had held the office of στρατηγός and 
other offices at Athens. 

H. JACKSON. 


P. 62. Note on τάλαντα ἑκατόν. 


I cannot admit that Polyaenus (i. 30, 5) ‘evidently 
took this story from Aristotle.’ Polyaenus gives 
details not in the text, 6.9. ἐν τῷ πρὸς Αἰγινήτας πο- 
λέμῳ and ad fin. οὐ μόνον κατὰ Αἰγινητῶν ταῖς τριήρεσι 
ταύταις ἀλλὰ καὶ κατὰ Περσῶν ἐχρήσαντο. If it be 
suggested that Polyaenus ‘ contaminated ’ Herodotus 
(7, 144) and ‘ Aristotle,’ I reply that he differs from 
Herodotus as to the use made of the ships: for 
Herodotus expressly states that they were not used 
for the war against Aegina. Is it not possible that 
the narrative of Polyaenus is derived ultimately from 
the same source as the story in the text ? ‘ Aristotle’s’ 
version reads like an abbreviated excerpt : how ob- 
scure, for example, is the bearing of the observation 
οὐ λέγων ὅ τι χρήσεται τοῖς χρήμασι ! 


P. 120,1. 8. τὰ πραθέντα μέταλλα [ὅσα] ἐργάσιμα 
τὰ εἰς τρία ἔτη πεπραμένα καὶ τὰ συγκεχωρημένα TH... 
πεπραμένα. It may be worth while to examine care- 
fully the MS. here. The inscriptions containing 
records of purchases of mines (('. 1.4. 11. 780-783) 
distinguishes between ἀνασάξιμα and καινοτομίαι. See 
Harp. s. v. ἀποσάξαντα ; Bekk. An. Gr. p. 205, 1. 10 ; 
Hyper. Luz. col. xlv. 

Is it merely an accident that the period of three 
years is mentioned in Hyper. Hua. col. xliv. and in 
the opening words of the speech πρὸς Μήκυθον attri- 
buted to Dinarchus, Fr. Or. Aét. (Sauppe) p. 325, 
], 2 sqq.? 

W. WYSE. 


UN-ARISTOTELIAN WORDS AND PHRASES CONTAINED IN THE ’A@HNAION TOAITEIA. 


There seems to be little room for doubt as to the 
age of this treatise, but a good deal as to the author- 
ship. The impression produced on my own mind by 
the general tone of thought and language is certainly 
against its being by Aristotle ; but it is desirable to 


get something more tangible than impressions, and 
as a contribution to this question I have jotted down 
some words and phrases which seem to point to 
another than Aristotle as the author. 

In the first place we have, according to the printed 
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text, the following entirely new words, for the list of 
which [ am indebted to Prof. J. E. B. Mayor. 

‘Of new words Dr. Sandys has expunged two, 
δεκαρχαιρεσία p. 116 and διαφημισμός p. 36, and 
Mr. Bywater one, ἐμπηγνυτής 162 bis. Remain δια- 
φραδήν 32 (Solon). ἐπεισκαλέω and ἐπείσκλητος 85. 
ἐπιζημίωσις 117. éwraernpis 137. ἑπτάχους 166. 
προδιασπείρω 40. προδρομεύω 122. προεδρικός 147. 
προσαναζητέω 81. προσπαραγίνομαι 159. τριακον- 
τόριον 141. In all 12.’ 


In the next place there are others which are only 
to be found in our text and in quotations from it, 
such as 

διερρινημένον (ἐπίθημα) 168 ‘a perforated lid.’ 
Others are not found elsewhere in any contemporary 
writer. Such are 

καταφατίζω, 17, only found besides in Plut. Sol. 

ζευγίσιον, 20, found in Pollux. 

ἐπιδιανέμω, 28, first in Josephus, and that in a 
different sense. 

μεμψιμοιρία, 32, in Lucian and Pseudo-Arist. Yirz. 
οὐ Wes Us (oe . 

προδανείζω, 48, Dio Cass. Plut. 

ἐξαπορέω, 65, Polybius. 

mpodavet(w, 43, Dio Cass. Lucian. 

συναρέσκεσθαι τοῖς γενομένοις, 90, Sext. Emp. 

pavidw, 95, Josephus. 

ὀστρακοφορία, 112, Plutarch. 

εὐσημία, 117, only used by Hippocrates, and that 
in a technical sense. 

ἐπιστύλιον, 120, Plutarch. 

ἔκθυμα, 125, ‘sin-offering.’ Only found elsewhere 
in Hippocrates, meaning ‘ pustule.’ 

ἐπίθετον, 6, ‘an appendage,’ not found elsewhere 
in this sense. 

παραστρατηγηθῆναι διὰ τῶν φίλων, 16, Dion. H. and 
Plutarch in a different sense. 


I give next examples of unusual phrases or con- 
structions ; for those marked with x some sort of 
parallel may be found in Aristotle, but not, I think, 
for the others. 

xP. 8,1. 4. ἡ γῆ OF ὀλίγων ἣν ‘the land was in 
few hands,’ also p. 13, 1. 18. This is not quite the 
same as p. 82, 1. 2 δ ὀλίγων ποιεῖσθαι τὴν πολιτείαν, 
and Pol. iii. 13 ἡ πολιτεία δι’ ὀλίγων ἐστίν. 


P. 3, 1.6. δεδεμένοι (with dat.) τοῖς δανείσασιν 
ἐπὶ τοῖς σώμασι. 
P. 27. ἀναπληροῦσθαι ταῖς ἑκατὸν (δραχμαῖς) a 


somewhat poetical phrase for ἂν. εἰς τὰς ἐκατόν. 

P. 86,1. 4. (ητεῖν τὴν ὀλιγαρχίαν, cf. 93, 6. 

P. 36, 1. 7. προσεκεκόσμηντο τούτοις, apparently 
‘were arrayed on the same side with them.’ Else- 
where only found in sense ‘to adorn further,’ Plut. 
II. 316 B. 

P. 39, 1. 2. ἐξαράμενος τὰ ὅπλα mpd τῶν θυρῶν. I 
can find no parallel to this. 

P. 48, 1.10. [ri] φύσει τῶν ἐπιφανῶν καὶ φίλοι 


τοῖς τυράννοις ἦσαν, ‘were by their birth of the illus- 
trious class.’ 

P. 65, p. 4. οὐδενὶ δόγματι λαβοῦσα τήν ἡγεμονίαν, 
‘the Areopagus having obtained the supremacy with- 
out any decree.’ 

P. 90,1. 16. ἐκ τῶν ὕπλων τῆς πολιτείας οὔσης and 
1. 8 τὰ πράγματα παρέδωκαν τοῖς πεντακισχιλίοις τοῖς 
ἐκ τῶν ὅπλων. 

P99) 1. 6. 
defeated.’ 

P. 93, last line. προσελόμενοι σφισὶν αὐτοῖς &pxov- 
tas. Not uncommon in Herod. and Xenoph., never 
in Aristotle. 

P. 99, 1. 11. ἔνιοι τῶν ἐν τοῖς ἱππεῦσι, used, I 
suppose, instead of τῶν ἱππέων to show that the class 
of equites is intended. 15 there any parallel ? 

P. 100, 1. 4. ἐπὶ πέρας ἤγαγε τὴν εἰρήνην, 
cluded the peace.’ Any example? 

P. 103, last line. οὐχ οἷον---ἀλλὰ καὶ, not found 
before Polybius, and condemned as un-Attie by Phry- 
nichus, 

P. 106. μεχρὶ τῆς νῦν. What is the first instance 
of this use ? Aristotle seems always to use the phrase 
τὸ νῦν, not ἣ νῦν. 

P. 106, 1. 7. προσεπιλαμβάνουσα τῷ πλήθει τὴν 
ἐξουσίαν. Any example ? 

ΧΡ, 106, 1. 14. εὐδιαφθορώτεροι ὀλίγοι τῶν πολλῶν, 
used in a different sense Pol. v. 6. 10 ὀλιγαρχία οὐκ 
εὐδιάφθορος ἐξ αὐτῆς. 

x Ρ, 108,1. 1. γεγονέναι τὴν ἡλικίαν τὴν ἐκ τοῦ 
νόμου. 

iP, 100: 
in affairs.’ 

P.111, 1. 7. τὴν βουλὴν (συνάγουσιν) ὅσαι ἡμέραι, 
cf. ὅσα ἔτη Xen. Ath. 111. 4, ὅσοι μῆνες Dem. 744. 25. 

P. 111. 1. 7. ἐάν τις ἡμέρα ἀφέσιμος 7, “ἃ holiday,’ 
not found before Aristides. 

“Os ἐάν 15 found for ὃς ἄν in pp. 84, 87, 140; ὅσαπερ 
ἐάν in p. 157. This is rejected in the standard 
texts of classical authors, though not unfrequently 
occurring in the MSS. 


ἠτύχησαν τὴν ναυμαχίαν, ‘were 


‘con 


συμμίγνυσθαι πράγμασι, ‘to be mixed up 


It may be argued, if these late words are incon- 
sistent with the Aristotelian authorship, are they not 
equally inconsistent with the date which seems to be 
ascertained on independent grounds? But though 
we may say positively of a very voluminous author, 
that the absence of a common phrase such as ovx 
οἷον in his known writings affords a presumption 
against the probability of a treatise, in which it 
occurs, being written by him ; we cannot speak with 
the same confidence of all contemporary writers. 
And the time of Alexander was just one for the pro- 
duction of a plentiful crop of neologisms. 

It would be interesting if some one would look into 
the negative evidence arising from the absence of 
well-known Aristotelianisms in our treatise. I have 
not made special search but I do not think I have 
come across a single κἂν et. J. B. Mayor. 





SOME NOTES ON THE NEW ANWZIOPE FRAGMENTS. 


In vol. xvii. of Hermathena (Feb. 1891) a 
short description is given by Prof. Mahatfy 
of the new fragments of the Antiope, as well 
as of some of the documents found together 
with them and which help to date them. The 
following is a summary of Prof. Mahaffy’s 


paper : 


These new papyrus fragments were re- 
covered by Mr. Flinders Petrie in the struc- 
ture of certain Ptolemaic mummy cases 
which he exhumed at Gurob in the Fayoum :- 
a fuller account with facsimiles is to be pub- 
lished in the forthcoming Transactions of 
the Royal Irish Academy, 
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Some of the papers found with the 
Antiope are dated in the early years of 
Ptolemy iii., that is to say, before 8.0. 230, 
and no date later than this has been obtained 
throughout ; it is therefore improbable that 
the Antiope is more recent ; on the contrary, 
we may infer that a play of Euripides would 
take longer than mere accounts, letters, &c., 
to become waste paper; besides which, the 
palaeography of the hand is very old, pro- 
bably generations older than this date ; the 
Antiope is therefore the oldest known MS. 
of a Greek play. 

The main reasons for its identification are 
as follows: the argument of the Antiope is 
given by Hyginus, who also enumerates the 
actors, and both correspond with the new 
fragments ; and a fragment given by Sto- 
baeus is evidently taken from the final 
chorus which is here recovered. 

The myth of Antiope, as treated by Eurip- 
ides, is given by Hyginus in these terms. 
Antiope, daughter of Nykteus of Thebes, 
was with child by Zeus, and fearing her 
father’s anger fled to Mount Kithaeron, 
where the twins Amphion and Zethus were 
born: she then married Epopeus of Sikyon. 
Her father died of sorrow, but her uncle 
Lykos, to avenge him, killed Epopeus and 
carried Antiope captive to Thebes. Here 
she endured cruel treatment at the hands of 
Lykos and Dirke his wife, but eventually es- 
caped to her sons, who had meantime grown 
up in the care of shepherds on Kithaeron. 
Hither comes also Dirke to celebrate a Bac- 
chic festival : she seizes Antiope, but is in 
turn taken by Amphion and Zethus and suf- 
fers the punishment of being tied to the 
bull ; this punishment Dirke had herself pre- 
pared for Antiope. 

Here the narrative of Hyginus ends; but 
from the few fragments we learn something 
further, as will be seen. The final denod- 
ment isthus brought about. Lykos appears 
in pursuit of Antiope, and is beguiled into 
an ambuscade by Amphion and Zethus. 
The longest Fragment (C’) begins with the 
close of an excited choral song after Lykos 
has fallen into the snare prepared for him by 
the youngmen. Then he reappears, dragged 
out by them, a captive about to be slain. 
After an animated dialogue, Hermes inter- 
venes, stops this new violence, and gives 
directions to Lykos and Amphion concerning 
the building of Thebes and the transfer of 
the monarchy to Amphion. With the ac- 
quiescing of Lykos the fragment closes. 

Frag. A. Rhesis refuting Antiope’s claim 
that her sons were the offspring of Zeus: 
might be spoken either by Dirke or Lykos, 
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Consultation how best to take measures 
for the capture of Antiope : probably a dia- 
logue in which one of the twins (perhaps 
Zethus) poses as the guide to draw Lykos 
into the snare. 

Frag. B. At the end is the speech of 
Lykos, when he first appears on the stage 
and is introduced by a line of the chorus 
warning the previous speaker to be silent. 
The first part is probably a speech of Zethus 
addressing his mother, calming her fears at 
the approach of the tyrant; he urges that 
if Zeus be really, as she says, their father, 
he will help them in the struggle. ‘lhe ar- 
gument seems to be: ‘ Let us not think how 
we shall fly, but how we may summon the 
father that begat us, to help in avenging us. 
We cannot escape, for the fresh blood of 
Dirke will convict us of murder ; we must 
either win or die—And now appeal to Zeus 
above not to indulge in amours with mor- 
tals unless he intends to help the children 
that result. It is ignoble not to stand 
by one’s friends ; let him therefore help us 
to compass the death of this hateful tyrant.’ 

The writing is arranged in parallel columns 
of about thirty-five lines each. Prof. Ma- 
haffy thinks that the play was written, not 
on one large roll of papyrus, but on one side 
of leaves of a moderate quarto size, with 
a broad margin; if this be so, the Antiope 
is in this respect unique among ancient 
papyri; it seems doubtful whether the 
editor has sufficient evidence to warrant so 
unusual a conclusion. 

If he is right, the entire play must have 
occupied about twelve leaves of which we 
have nearly an entire one in Mragment C. 
The uncials are small and compactly written, 
the forms of letters being those which we 
meet in inscriptions of the early part of the 
fourth century. Of the other fragments, 
the only one to compare with the Antiope is 
that of the Phaedo from the same find ; ac- 
cording to the editors, the writing of the 
Phaedo is even more highly finished. 


(1) I think that in ll. 8, 9, of B we should 
fill up the lost beginnings by νὼ μὲν and σὺ 
Sav respectively, and read 


Ν Ν aA ὃ A ay 5 ε / /, 
νὼ μὲν θανεῖν δεῖ τῷδ᾽ Ev ἡμέρας φάει 
24 
σὺ δ᾽ ἂν τρόπαια πολεμίων στήσαις χερι. 


Τ am sorry to add another to the very small 
number of 2nd pers. sing. Ist aor. optatives 
in -ats, but there seems to me no doubt about 
στήσαις here. 
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(2) In B, 1. 191 would prefer γήμαντα to 
Mr. Bury’s σπείραντα. 

(3) In B, 1. 15 My. Bury’s restoration is 
obscure, and disregards’ the evidence of the 
papyrus as to the last word. I would 
suggest 


ἴθι λαμπρὸς, ἄγραν τ᾽ εὐτυχῆ θείης ἐμήν. 


(4) In B, 1.17 Mr. Bury again disregards 
the evidence which points rather to 


Ν / ᾽ > Ἂς é / / 
τὰ λοιπά σ᾽ εἰ χρὴ δοξάσαι τυραννικόν. 


(5) In C, 1.191 am afraid to say what I 
believe to be the origin of the words at the 
beginning and end of the line, and I shall 
wait till I see the papyrus or a facsimile. 
I would expect however to see ἔσπευσε in 
place of ἔπεσεν. 

(6) In CG, 1. 21 the half-obliterated word 
is surely ζητητικός. 

(7) In Ὁ, 1. 43 Ἰσμήνου is probably a mis- 
take for ’ ee 

(8) In Ὁ, 1. 44 I would restore as follows : 


\ \ a a > 
συ μεν XEPev TO πνεῦμ᾽ εκ πολεμίων λαβών. 


(9) In C, 1. 49 of course TE...MNAI may 
represent a proper name, but it seems more 
likely that it is either a mistake for στέρεμναι, 
a bye-form of στερέμνιος vouched for in 
ancient lexica, or else is from τέραμνος, a 
word differently glossed in some lexica, but 
apparently also glossed as ὑψηλός. 

(10) Perhaps 1. 50 begins with δέμοντι. 

(11) In C, 1. 61 the lost letters may be 
restored in any number of ways; as ἔδειξεν 
ἀθέους, ἔδειξ᾽ ἀχρήστους and the like, but it 
appears to me certain that the next line 
begins with és σφὼ and that the whole was 
perhaps 


5 Ἂς Ν ia) > τς ΄ 
ἐς σφὼ πατρὸς δοκοῦντας οὐκ εἶναι Διός. 


(12) In C, 63 πάρεστε seems to be a mis- 
take for περίεστε. 

(13) In C, 1. 68 perhaps the lost letters 
are δὲ πεισθείς, and in the next line it is 
pretty plain that the three last words are 
ἵν᾽ οὖσα γῆς, though opinions may differ as to 
the word before ἵνα. 

W. G. RurTHerForD. 


(Hermathena, No. xvii.) 


Proressor Manarry’s publication of this 
papyrus (to be followed, one would fain hope, 
by a facsimile) yields ‘delightful employ- 
ment ’—to use his own words—to those who 
like the game of irresponsible guess-work. 
And when the guesses have been heaped 
together, and it is known where they jump, 
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it will be time to cease from guessing and to 
begin the sober work of criticism. It is in 
the spirit thus indicated that the following 
remarks are offered by one who does not 
much believe in the possibility of restoring 
mutilated texts. 

I agree with Professor Mahaffy’s later 
judgment in thinking that the right order 
Isp) AAC: 

ine pe The first part of this fragment 
seems to be addressed, not to Antiope, but 
to Zethus ; and, though the conjecture may 
seem violent, I imagine a line to have 
dropped out between ὃ and 10. This is an 
accident to which the habit of writing in 
double columns was very apt to lead. The 
following is an attempt to reconstruct the 
passage on this hypothesis, taking advantage 
of Mr. Bury’s hints :— 


Amphion. 


μὴ διανοοῦ δὲ μηδ᾽ ὅπως φευξούμεθα. 
μάτην γὰρ ἡμᾶς Ζεὺς ἐγέννησεν πατὴρ 
Ν 3 ρος ΠΥ ΣΎ 3 Ν + 4 
πλὴν εἰ μεθ᾽ ἡμῶν ἐχθρὸν ἄνδρα τείσεται 
Ψ ΄ > “ 
ἵκται δὲ πάντως εἰς τοσόνδε συμφορᾶς 
Y 3 9 ἃ 3 ΄ 3 ΄, 
ὥστ᾽ οὐὸ ἂν ἐκφύγοιμεν εἰ βουλοίμεθα 
δίρκης νεωρὲς αἷμα μὴ δοῦναι δίκην. 
μένουσι δ᾽ ἡμῖν εἰς τόδ᾽ ἔ ἔρχεται τύχη 
ὡς ἢ θανεῖν δεῖ τῷδ᾽ ἐν ἡμέρας φάει 
ἤτοι τροπαῖα πολεμίων στῆσαι χερί. 
[πρὸς πατέρα δ᾽, εἰ χρὴ πατέρ᾽ ἄγειν ὃς ἐκνόμως 
ἔγημεν οὕτω μητέρ᾽, ἐξαυδῶ τάδε" 
Ν > ἃ Ν Ν 32 7 ΄ / 
σὺ δ᾽, ὃς τὸ λαμπρὸν αἰθέρος ναίεις πέδον, 
πιθοῦ τοσοῦτον: Μὴ γαμεῖν μὲν ἡδέως 
.Ρ 5. = A 
γήμαντα δ᾽ εἶναι σοῖς τέκνοις ἀνωφελῆ: 
οὐ γὰρ καλὸν τόδ᾽, ἀλλὰ συμμαχεῖν φίλοις. 
νῷν δ᾽ οὖν πρὸς ἄγραν γ᾽ εὐτυχὴς εἴη λιμήν, 
ὅπως ἕλωμεν ἄνδρα δυσσεβέστατον, 
ὡς τὸν φύσει χρὴ δοξάσαι τυραννικόν. 


Fr. A (left column) contains a conversa- 
tion between Lycus and Amphion, at which 
Zethus is also present. They have induced 
the tyrant to come in search of Antiope, 
and are now decoying him into the cottage 
in which the ambush is prepared. They 
feign that they themselves are dead, and 
that some harmless strangers within the 
house can give him the information which 
he seeks. His body-guard is to be left 
outside. The first line concludes a descrip- 
tion of Antiope which is calculated to whet 
the resolution of Lycus to destroy her. 


Amph. .. τὰς δὴ τοιαύτας ᾿ ἥδομαι καίνων ἐγώ. 
Lyc. οὐκ ἀσφαλὲς τόδ᾽ εἶπας, ἄνθρωπε, στύγος. 
Amph. δρᾶν δεῖ TU κείνους δ᾽ 010 ἐγὼ τεθνηκότας. 
Lyc. καλῶς ap’, εἴπερ οἶσθα, ταξώμεσθα νῦν. 
Amph. μὴ τάξιν ἄλλην 7) ἢ δόμων στείχειν ἔσω 
ἐν οἵσπερ ἡμεῖς καὶ πρὶν οἰκοῦμεν, ξένε. 
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Lyc. πῶς οὖν τάχιστ᾽ ἂν τοὺς ξένους ἴδοιμ᾽ ἐγώ ; 
Amph. εἰ τούσδ᾽ ἀφείης δορυφόρους ἔξω στέγης. 
Lyc. οἱ δ᾽ οὖν ἀφεῖνται, καὶ μένω δυοῖν πάρα. 
Amph. τὰ λοιπὰ δ᾽ ἡμεῖς καὶ σὺ θήσομεν καλῶς. 
Lye. πόσον τι πλῆθός εἰσιν οἱ ξένοι ; λέγε. 
Amph. παῦροί ye κοὐκ ἔχουσιν ἐν χεροῖν βέλη. 
Lyc. ὑμεῖς ἂν οὖν φρουροῖτε πανταχῇ πέτρας 
Amph. ἐγὼ δὲ παῖδα Νυκτέως ἐμῇ χερὶ 


μάρψω: σὺ δ᾽ ἂν δέχοιο: καὶ τάχ᾽ εἴσεται. 

Fr. A (right column). 

When Lycus and the brothers have gone 
within, the Chorus converse with Antiope, 
who has here entered. In the well-known 
manner they interrogate her concerning her 
intercourse with Zeus. More than this it 
would be rash to affirm, except that σε in 
1. 6 is the beginning of σεμνὸν or σεπτὸν and 
that ypyo in 1. 10 should be divided χρή σ΄. 
I may suggest however for 1. 25 παῖδας δὲ 
τοὺς Ζηνός ye πῶς τρέφεις, γύναι ; 

IT have little fresh to offer concerning 
Fr. ©. [left column] except that some use 
might be made of the scholion on Eur. Hipp. 
67 (quoted by Nauck) to the effect that a 
second chorus was employed in this play. 
For 1. 6 I conjecture νευρειῶν στένος βρόχοισι 
καταλαβεῖν. And I do not see why ἐπιπε- 
cove’ ἔλαθεν should not be read in Il. 13, 14. 
For 1. 20 I conjecture ἐκμανθάνοις ἂν ws τάχος 
νεκρῶν ὕπο. 

Fr. C (right column) offers little scope for 
conjecture, and it is ill gleaning after 
M. Henri Weil. 

But may I suggest for ll. 49, 50, 51— 


πέτραι τέρεμναι μουσικῆ κηλούμεναι 

ὃ , δὲ Ν 3 ΄ 2 JEN 
έμας δὲ μητρὸς εἰς veovpy ἑδώλια 

χρυσειότευκτον τεκτόνων θήσει χερί. 


Τὺ 72 / fF 4 
εὐώνυμον κέλευθον ἐξορμωμένους 
ΣΑ͂ > » " AR "Galak jw 
ἡμῖν σ᾽, ἄναξ “Apduov, ὧδ᾽, ἡμᾶς δέ σοι 
x ᾽ > If ε ΄, / 
oo δ᾽ εἰς πατρῴαν ἑστίαν πεπρωμένω 
4 ε Lal we 5 , + 
τοίγαρ νυν ὑμεῖς, Ζῆθε κἀμφίων ἄναξ 
φράζῃ τὸν ἐν τῷ πρόσθεν ἀγέρωχον βίον 
A 9 ΄ a Ἃ 3 ΄ ΄ 
ψευδῆ δε λάσκειν ὃς ἂν ἀπαρνήσῃ τάδε. 
ΜΝ / co ars ΄ 3 ΄ : 
ἡ πάππος ὑμῶν πρόσθεν ἐξηγήσατο 
[Line lost. ] 
τελῶ: νεκροῦ δὲ τοῦδ᾽ ἄκαυστα λείψανα 
5.} 5 Ὁ“ ΟΞ 5 / / 
ἀΐδιον εἰς τῶνδ᾽ ὠφέλημα γῃμόρων 
ε / / Ν > We > / 
ῥείθροις βρέχουσα τοὺς ἐνόντας ἐκ Διός 
- 3. “ 
ἧς δὴ σύγ᾽ ἕξεις παντελῶς μοναρχίαν, 
VA Ν Ν / r NJ / + 
οὕτω σὺ μὲν κέκλῃσο Καδμείοις ava, 


1 Οὐ τ᾽ ὄγμευμα ἴ. 
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And for 1. 62— 


5 / Ν “ 3 x ΄ 
ἐσέφρησε, πρὶν δοκοῦντας οὐκ εἶναι Διός. 


And for 1. 68— 
Ἑρμῇ πιθόμενος. 


The following are mere guesses :— 

1. 43. χωρεῖτε πάντες: ἄστυ δ᾽ ἰσμηνοῦ πάρα. 
1. 44. σὺ μὲν πέδου τόρνευμα' πολεμίων λαβών. 
{Line dropped 1] 

Zi0 ὡς προεῖπον....δ᾽ ἀμφίονι. 
[Line dropped. | 
Nauck’s fragment 225— 
Ζῆθον μὲν ἐλθεῖν k.7.A. 


would seem to be from a different play. 

In the speech of Lycus which ends Fr. C 
several lines appear to be lost, and it is not 
impossible that here, towards the colophon, 
though the arrangement has been different 
hitherto, the two columns may have con- 
tained alternate lines. The scribe may have 
miscalculated the space at his command and 
tried to save a sheet of papyrus. Observe 
that the portion to which this applies occu- 
pies an equal number of lines in either 
column (viz. 13). In that case the broken 
lines 27-35 of C (left column) would belong 
to Lycus and not to Hermes. On this, 
which I admit to be a bold supposition, I 
have attempted the following reconstruc- 
tion :-- 


Avk. ὦ πολλ᾽ ἄελπτα Ζεὺς τιθεὶς καθ᾽ ἡμέραν. 
3, 3 5 A / ee vA ΕἸ ἊΝ 
ἔδειξ᾽, ἀπείργων τάσδ᾽ ἀβουλίας ἐμὰς 
ἐσέφρησε, πρὶν δοκοῦντας οὐκ εἶναι Διός. 
παρέστε καὶ LT ἄχρι μηνυτὴς χρόνος 
λείψειν μὲν ἡμᾶς, σφῷν δὲ μητέρ᾽ εὐτυχεῖν, 
ἴτε νῦν κρατύνετ᾽ ἀντ᾽ ἐμοῦ τῆσδε χθονὸς 
λαβόντε Κάδμου σκῆπτρα: τὴν γὰρ ἀξίαν 
δφῷν προστίθησι Leds, ἐγώ τε σὺν Διὶ 
ε A ΄ = > , a 
Ἑρμῇ πιθόμενος “Apeos εἰς κρήνην βαλῶ 
γυναῖκα θάψας: τῆσδ᾽ ὅπως ἐνοῦσα γῆς 
νασμοῖσι τέγγῃ πεδία Θηβαίας χθονὸς, 
Δίέρκη πρὸς ἀνδρῶν ὑστέρων κεκλημένη. 
λύω δὲ νείκη καὶ τὰ πρὶν πεπραγμένα. 

Lewis CAMPBELL. 


Zethus with his plough is to describe the outline of the new city. 
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NOTES. 


Mr. Crcit Torr deals severely with Prof. Mahaffy 
(Classical Review, vol. v. p. 56), for various inaccura- 
cies in his Greek World under Roman Sway. Is he 
quite certain of his own accuracy ? He says, ‘ Leucon 
had not bestowed gifts of corn’ [on the Athenians] : 
if he will refer to Leptines, ὃ 33, he will find the 
distinct assertion that two years before the date of 
that speech, 1.6. in B.c. 357-6, Leucon sent a very 
large present of grain to supply the wants of the 
Athenians in a ‘ bad year.’ Strabo, p. 311, also men- 
tions a large present [of 2,100,000 medimni], which 
may possibly, and indeed probably, be identified with 
the present mentioned by Demosthenes. 

W. Hosnovuse. 


My statement was accurate. Mr. Hobhouse mis- 
apprehends both the passages that he cites. 

Demosthenes, in Lept. 31, says that Leucon allowed 
ships bound for Athens a priority in loading corn ; 
and consequently, 33, let the Athenians have plenty 
in a year when other nations could not get enough. 
Isocrates says the same thing, 7’rapez, 57, but more 
plainly. The corn was not given. 

Strabo, vii. 4, 6, says that in former times corn was 
largely exported from the Crimea to Greece ; for in- 
stance, Leucon exported 2,100,000 medimni from 
Theodosia to Athens. Leucon did not hold Theodosia 
for many years, and this is probably the aggregate of 
his exports of corn from that port to Athens during 
those years, There was no gift. 


* * 
* 
EvRrIpipEs, Bacchae 506.— 


(Dionysus and Pentheus speaking). 


, αὐδῶ με μὴ δεῖν σωφρονῶν ov σώφροσιν. 
ἐγὼ δὲ δεῖν γε κυριώτερος σέθεν. 

. οὐκ οἷσθ᾽ ὅ τι (ζῇς οὐδ᾽ ὁρᾷς οὔθ᾽ ὅστις εἶ. 
. Πενθεὺς ᾿Αγαύης παῖς πατρὸς δ᾽ ᾿Εχίονος“. 
. ἐνδυστυχῆσαι τοὔνομ᾽ ἐπιτήδειος εἶ. 


506 


ΡΗΡΗ͂Ρ 


It is needless to enumerate the conjectures that 
have been made on |. 506. The first part of the line 
has been amply defended ; the only difficulty lies 
in the last three words. The simplest correction 
hitherto proposed is Elmsley’s ἔθ᾽ for οὔθ. But (1) 
it is difficult to see what accident or purpose could 
have substituted οὔθ᾽ for ἔθ᾽, and (2) there is no sense 
in ἔτι here. The point of the remark of Dionysus is 
explained in his next reply to Pentheus (1. 508). 
He means to say that Pentheus does not understand 
the tragic significance of his name. οὐδ᾽ ὁρᾷς ἔθ᾽ 
doris εἶ would imply that there was a time in the 
past when Pentheus really knew ‘who he was.’ 
Moreover the direct form of Pentheus’ statement of 
his name and parents seems hardly natural without 
some direct interrogation going before. ‘ Pentheus 
son of Agave and Echion’ presumes a catechetical 
question, ‘ What is your name ?’ 

. The reading, which I propose for consideration, 
involves the change of only a single letter and 
earries with it an explanation of the corruption in 


the MSS. 
οὐκ οἷσθ᾽ 6 τι Gis οὐδ᾽ ὁρᾷ-ς---οὗτος, Tis εἶ ; 


Dionysus abruptly changes his reflexion into the 
form of a direct question, for the purpose of making 
Pentheus pronounce his ownill-omened name. Thou 
knowest not what thy life is made of nor seest thou— 
tell me, sir, who art thou? At δρᾷς the actor suddenly 
turns full face to Pentheus. (For οὗτος, heus tu! in 
tragedy see Liddell and Scott.) 


The corruption arose simply froma wrong dividing 
of the last words 


OYTOCTICEI 


οὗτος comes so unexpectedly that a copyist might 
well have paused. ὕστις εἶ seemed obvious, and οὔθ᾽ 
for οὔτ᾽ was a natural consequence. 


J. B. Bury. 
* κ 


Evuripipes, Electra 797. 
τοῦτον μὲν οὖν μεθεῖσαν ἐκ μέσου λόγον. 

The explanations of ἐκ μέσου in this passage given 
by Paley and Weil are unsatisfactory. 

Paley translates ‘apart from the company ; in 
private conference with the king.” This meaning is 
both difficult to extract from the words, and un- 
suitable to the context. The colloquy between 
Orestes and Aegisthus was evidently open, and heard 
by both the messenger and the several attendants. 

Weil’s words are ‘ μεθιέναι λόγον ἐκ μέσου, ὁ medio 
auferre sermonem, laisser un discours, abandonner 
un sujet de conversation.’ There are at least two 
objections to this interpretation. Firstly, it hardly 
suits the context. In the preceding words Orestes 
had consented to take part with Aegisthus in the 
sacrifice, in the words immediately following the 
details of the preparations for the sacrificial rites are 
given, and it would be very strange to introduce this 
latter description with the observation that ‘they 
had dismissed the subject.’ Secondly, μεθιέναι Adyov 
usually means not ‘ to discontinue’ a speech but ‘to 
utter’ it : see for example Hippol. 499 οὐχὶ συγκλήσεις 
στόμα, καὶ μὴ μεθήσεις αὖθις αἰσχίστους λόγους ; Lb. 
1202 ἠχὼ:"“βαρὺν βρόμον μεθῆκε φρικώδη κλύειν. 
Herod. 6, 29 Περσίδα γλῶσσαν μετεὶς καταμηνύει 
ἑωυτόν. The addition of ἐκ μέσου might of course 
alter the meaning of the words μεθιέναι λόγον, but 
the common use of the latter expression throws grave 
doubt on Weil’s explanation. 

Perhaps we should read eis μέσον, ‘thus they spoke 
for all to hear,’ ‘in the hearing of all.’ This gives 
the required sense, for we are told that the attend- 
ants forthwith began to prepare for the sacrifice, 
implying that they had heard the conversation, and 
it also shows how the messenger (who is here speaking) 
came to know what had passed between Orestes and 


Aegisthus. The confusion between |C and K is too 


common to need illustration. Though the phrase eis 
μέσον (λέγειν, προτιθέναι etc.) is most commonly used 
where a discussion or contest is implied, yet it is also 
found where merely an announcement is conveyed or 
a statement made public, as for example Pindar 
Fragm. 171 καλῶν μὲν ὧν μοῖράν τε τερπνῶν ἐς μέσον 
χρὴ παντὶ λαῷ δεικνύναι " εἰ δέτις ἀνθρώποισι θεόσδοτος 
ἀτλάτα κακότας προστύχῃ, ταύταν σκότει κρύπτειν 
ἔοικεν. 

If ἐκ μέσου be retained it should not be taken 
closely with μεθεῖσαν as Weil proposes, but should be 
translated simply ‘in the midst.’ The Greeks say 
‘they spoke thus from the midst’ where we would 
say ‘in the midst,’ just as they say ‘to fight from 
horseback (ἀφ᾽ ἵππων μάχεσθαι) instead of ‘on 
horseback.’ For very remarkable examples of this 
use of prepositions implying motion even with verbs 
that exclude the idea of motion see the passages 
quoted by Professor Jebb on Antigone 411, 6.0. Ll. 
14, 168 Ἥρη""" στᾶσ᾽ ἐξ Οὐλύμποιο. 

Hartung conjectures ἐν μέσῳ, but the ductus 
litterarwm seems to favour εἰς μέσον. 

Cuarurs H. KEENE. 
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Tuuc. 11. 4, 4.---γυναικὸς δούσης πέλεκυν λαθόντες 
καὶ διακόψαντες τὸν μοχλὸν ἐξῆλθον οὐ πολλοί. Stahl 
reads [λαθόντες καὶ]: Herw. λαθόντες [kat]: Cl. 
proposes λαθόντες καταδιακόψαντες. Read γυναικὸς 
δούσης πέλεκυν καὶ διακόψαντες τὸν μοχλὸν λαθόντες 
ἐξῆλθον. For the want of symmetry in δούσης καὶ 
διακόψαντες, cf. Kriiger Gr. Gr. 56, 14, 2. For the 
two participles διακόψαντες, λαθόντες, the firsttemporal, 
the second defining the nature of the finite verb, see 
Hache, de Participio Thucyd. Extrema Pars, p. 3. 


E. C. MARCHANT. 
* * 
+* 


CicERO, ad Atticum, 1. 16 § 19. 


Sed heus tu! videsne consulatum illum nostrum 
quem Curio antea ἀποθέωσιν vocabat, si hic factus 
erit, fabam mimum faturum? Qua re, ut opinor, 
φιλοσοφητέον, id quod tu facis, et istos consulatus 
non floeci facteon. The meaning is that if a certain 
worthless Afranius got elected, the Roman consulship, 
once called by Afranius an ἀποθέωσις, would now be 
the reverse. The words fabam mimum are generally 
believed to be corrupt. If so the word ἀποθέωσιν, to 
which they are plainly contrasted, makes it probable 
that they are a corruption of a Greek word. This 
hypothesis accounts for the corruption, and is borne 
out by φιλοσοφητέον and facteon immediately suc- 
ceeding. Further, while faba in Latin seems to have 
no political signification, κύαμος in Greek is the 
regular word used of elections by lot, as opposed to 
those by ballot. 

I would suggest therefore κυαμισμόν for fabam 
mimum. We should get first cuamismum with faba 
written as a gloss above the first part of the word : 
next faba would be written for cua: and by an easy 
process, fabam mimum would be evolved frum faba- 
mismum. With regard to the omission of the s, the 
various readings nummum, and minimum, and the 
traces of an erasure in m in the place where the s 
would occur are to be noticed. 

The word κυαμισμόν, which does not occur elswhere, 
need not be objected to in a writer like Cicero. It is 
a natural formation, and likely in late Greek to 
displace the formations from -evw, which classical 
writers used exclusively in the required sense. 
Plutarch in a doubtful passage has κυαμιστός = 
κυαμευτός. 

The sense seems satisfactory, if the emendation be 
not considered too violent: ‘But mark me now! 
do you see that our glorious Roman consulship, once 
called by Curio a deification, will, if Afranius is 
elected, be a mere lottery. Under the circumstances, 
I think we had better follow your example, and 
become philosophers, without troubling our heads 
about such things as consulships.’ 


* * 
* 


PANDITUR INTEREA DOMUS OMNIPOTENTIS OLYMPI, 
—Verg. Aen. x. 1. 


Most commentators, from Servius down, interpret 
this line as meaning that another day had dawned, 
and that it was on the third day of the siege that 
the gods met in council. But there are several con- 
siderations that make against this view. 

(1) If there is a night between the events of Book 
ix. and Book x., it is a complete blank. The only 
Vergilian parallel to such a blank, that is worth 
considering, occurs between Books x. and xi. ; and 
there the circumstances are essentially different. 
The beleaguered garrison has now been relieved ; 
Turnus has fled, and the hero next in importance is 
slain: so that the imagination readily pictures a 
suspension of hostilities and an interval of well- 
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earned rest, when the following dawn is announced. 
In the present case however it is the second night of 
active siege, following an eventful first night, when, 
in the absence of any statement to the contrary, both 
parties might have been expected to be on the ex- 
treme alert—and we feel the want of incident. It is 
difficult to believe that Vergil, who usually heralds 
the approach of evening with some circumstance, 
should have passed over such a night absolutely 
without remark. How he does deal with a night of 
siege, when he wishes to avoid repetition, may be 
gathered from x. 146 sqgq., where, after telling us 
that the fighting was over for the time being, he 
occupies our attention with other matters until the 
morrow’s sun rises (256). 

(2) When Vergil formally begins a day he com- 
monly names the goddess of dawn, and invariably 
emphasises the accession of light. If x. 1, without 
a syllable of luminous import, is ‘an impressive 
phrase for daybreak,’ it is the only phrase of the 
kind in the Aeneid. 

(3) There appears to be no good reason, poetic or 
other, why Jupiter should have deferred convening 
the assembly until the third day. In x. 6 sqq. he re- 
monstrates with the gods for being still at strife. The 
remonstrance would have come with greater force 
and fitness at the supreme juncture on the second 
day. I think Jupiter’s language in x. 107 sqq. (hodie 
...exorsa) decidedly in favour of the second day. 

(4) As a description of a whole day’s siege, x. 118 
-45 is inadequate and even weak. Why should 
Vergil have perpetrated such an anti-climax after the 
stirring events of the day before? It is to be noted 
in particular that Turnus does not appear at all in 
these lines, whereas Mnestheus is to the fore, elate 
with triumph. Referred to the afternoon of the day 
when the former was expelled from the Trojan camp 
exhausted, both facts are significant enough. The 
absence of the Rutulian hero requires explanation on 
any other hypothesis. 

The truth seems to be that x. 1 merely announces 
the throwing open of the council-chamber which 
Jupiter leaves in x. 117. In fixing the time at 
which this was done, let it be observed that in x. 
107 sqq. Jupiter declares emphatically that he will 
henceforth allow the fates to take their course 
without any interference from him between Turnus 
and Aeneas. Now in ix. 803 Jupiter did interfere to 
very good purpose, so that the council could not have 
met before that point. In the presence of interea at 
the beginning of Book x. it is natural to suppose 
that the council met immediately after; and that 
in fact the critical situation of the Trojans, which 
induced Jupiter to intervene in their behalf, impelled 
him at the same time to convene and rebuke the gods. 
Venus’s language in x. 22, 23 is consistent with the 
supposition that Turnus was in the Trojan camp while 
she was speaking; indeed it fits that supposition 
best, preceded as it is by the reference to Turnus’s 
earlier charioteering (apparently ix. 691). We need 
not suppose with Heyne that this council was held 
towards evening. If x. 118-45 is descriptive of the 
close of the second day, as I believe it to be, the 
council can hardly have met later than the early 
afternoon. It is to be remembered that the Rutuli 
had commenced the attack at day-break (ix. 459), so 
that they would have had the whole morning for the 
events described in the latter half of Book ix. I 
infer Vergil’s idea to have been that the gods met 
about the middle of the second day, and that mean- 
while (interea x. 118) the battle continued raging. 

Aeneas would thus return to the camp about twenty- 
four hours after the death of Nisus and Euryalus. 


WALTER J. EVANS. 
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Carer p. 103 K.—The contraction for autem 
(hawten.) commonly found in Irish and Anglo-Saxon 
MSS., viz. 2 with a small curved stroke like a ¢ 
rising from the shoulder of the letter, has been pro- 
ductive of many corruptions in Latin MSS. Here is 
anew instance from Caper: Orthographia (Keil, vol. 
vil. p. 103): ste militis puer galearius recte dicitur : 
nam galearia soloecismus est. non est puer galearia: 
nam pueram sie rite voces: puer est galearius t hic a 
soloecus. Read puer galearius autem asoloccus. The 
best MS. omits esé. 

W. ΜΝ. Linpsay. 
* * 
* 


Μετεμψύχωσι.---Τὖ is stated in the last edition of 
Liddell and Scott that this word ‘seems to be of no 
authority,’ but it will be found in the Exc. Vat. of 
Diodorus p. 29, or Book x. 6 of the edition of Vogel 
in the Teubner series ; “Or: 6 Πυθαγόρας μετεμψύχωσιν 
ἐδόξαζε καὶ κρεοφαγίαν ws ἀποτρόπαιον ἡγεῖτο, πάντων 
τῶν ζῴων Tas ψυχὰς μετὰ θάνατον εἰς ἕτερα ζῷα λέγων 
εἰσέρχεσθαι. 

J. H. Swainson. 
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“STANKO : AN ILLUSTRATION IN OLD ENGLISH. 

‘Stanko’ is a grotesque name-growth from és τὰν 
Ko. 

It is, I think, noteworthy that there is handed 
down to us just such a name-growth—happily abor- 
tive—in English topographical nomenclature. 

Ezx-eter is, it can scarce be doubted (despite of 
Horsley), the Zsca of Ptolemy (2. 3. 30). It is also, 
in all probability, the Zsea Dumnoniorum of the 12th 
and 15th Itineraries. It is said by Roger Hoveden, 
in whose time (that of Henry II.) Cornish was still 
a living language, to have had in British the same 
name as Caerleon-on-Usk, namely Caerwise, which, 
says he, meant ‘ civitas aquae.’ 

Its first post-Roman appearance is in Willibald’s 
Vita Bonifacit. There it appears as Adescancastre 
(Pertz’s reading, in Mon. Germ. Hist. tom. ii. p. 335, 
from the Carlsruke MS.), with the variants Adestan- 
castre, Adestcancastre, and Ad escan castre. This last 
form reveals what one may call the scaffolding of the 
denomination. ‘dd’ is evidently the Old English et. 


J. Hoskyns-ABRAHALL. 





MONTHLY RECORD. 


GREECE. 


Megalopolis.—The results of the recent excavations 
of the theatre here have conclusively proved the 
existence of a Greek stage, in addition to the Roman 
one, and therefore Dr. Dorpfeld’s theory will not hold. 
Its date is not yet finally ascertained, but as inscrip- 
tions have been discovered in the auditorium dating 
from the fourth century B.c., the presumption is that 
the stage is of the same date.! 

The portion of the Edict of Diocletian discovered 
here by the British School at Athens has been edited, 
with a commentary, by Mr. W. Loring. The chief 
points of interest in it are as follows: (1) the date of 
the Edict is fixed by the number of the consulships 
and terures of the Tribunicia potestas assigned to its 
promulgators, as the last quarter of the year A.D. 301; 
(2) in form it is an edictum ad provinciales, i.e. the 
provincials are directly addressed ; (3) the Edict is 
for the whole Empire; (4) the sums named are 
maximum, not fixed prices ; (5) wilful disobedience 
of the Edict was punishable by death or deportation ; 
(6) the result of the Edict is mentioned by Lactan- 
tius (a contemporary writer) De Mortibus Persecu- 
torum, ch. 7 ; (7) the prices are reckoned in denarii, 
with the symbols x, ¥, and o. This denarius is 
the copper coin of the later empire, and equivalent 
to σὲς οὗ the solidus (cf. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1885 p. 
222 sqq.); (8) the only weights and measures occurring 
in this portion of the inscription are the pound 
(λίτρα), the ounce (ὀγκία), the modius, and the mile 
(uetAtov) ; (9) evidently there was no authorised Greek 
version of the Edict ; hence the variation in the 
wording of the different copies, οἷο. 


THE AEGEAN SEA. 


Lesbos. — Koldewey’s excellent publication Die 
Antiken Baureste der Insel Lesbos, 1890, gives a de- 


1 Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. xi. pt. 2. 
pp. 294 sqq. 


tailed account of the results recently obtained here. 
At Mytilene little is left, beyond an aqueduct, and 
one stone of the theatre in situ ; the plan of the city, 
however, has been successfully restored. Of the 
harbour, part of the walls have been found, and on 
the south side a harbour for triremes outside the city 
wall, opposite to the mainland, also the ναυπηγίαι 
and ψῦκτραι on the mainland. At Messa an Ionic 
pseudo-peripteral temple has been excavated, with 
8 x 13 columns and Doric antae, but little more 
than the foundations remain. At Kolumdado remains 
of an archaic temple have come to light, also a 
colonnade (Puchstein p. 58), on some of the square 
stones of which have been found the most ancient 
forms of clamps known. ‘The site of Antissa is fixed 
on the north side of the island. At Arisba ancient 
walls have been discovered closely resembling those 
at Tiryns.? 
ASIA MINOR. 


Cilicia. —My. J. Theodore Bent’s excavations have 
produced the following results: At Anazarba walls 
of Roman work remain, but unfortunately they are 
too ruinous to allow of identifying sites, or recon- 
structing the plan of the town. There was probably 
a long colonnade through the centre of the town from 
Justinian’s gate, as was usual in Cilician towns. 
Ruins of the two aqueducts and other unimportant 
buildings remain. ‘To the south of the mountains is 
a stadium three-quarters of a mile long, with rows 
of seats still discernible, cut in the rock ; in front of 
it isa Corinthian colonnade, at the back a promenade. 
Above the wall at the back are numerous rock-cut 
tombs and sareophagi with inscriptions, late Roman 
and early Christian. To the north are traces of 
public buildings, including a theatre cutin the rock ; 
also several fallen columns, tombs, and bas-reliefs 
(one with figures of four nude athletes and a robed 
figure holding a chaplet and palm-branch). On the - 
summit of the mountain is the Acropolis, the ruins 
being all of Armenian date. Further to the north 


2 Berl. Phil. Woch. January 24th. 
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are two cave-tombs, one with a relief of the three 
Erinyes. 

At Kars-Bazaar were found three stelae with 
inscriptions, and in the floor of a cottage a fine 
tesselated pavement, with a Christian inscription. 
This place is probably the ancient Flaviopolis, though 
there is no direct evidence. 

At Budroum it was impossible to make out accu- 
rately the line of the ancient walls. In the town 
was a long colonnade, with a double row of columns, 
320 yards in length, from the south gateway to the 
back of the theatre ; the columns are of blue and red 
conglomerate with Corinthian caps and Ionic bases. 
The theatre is of considerable size, later than that at 
Anazarba, and built, not cut out of the rock; the 
proscenium is sixty feet in length. Fifteen inscrip- 
tions have been found which identify the site as 
Hieropolis, the seat of the worship of Artemis Perasia. 
Close to the colonnade in the centre of the town are 
foundations of the ἱερόν and temenos of the temple of 
Artemis Perasia, as the inscription on a stele dug up 
there shows.* 


EGYPT. 


Mr. Petrie’s excavations in the Fayum_ have 
brought to light some very interesting examples of 
early Greek pottery. Of these some were found in a 
tomb of 1100 B.c. at Kahun; also ‘false amphorae ἡ 
and an archaic female figure in terra-cotta, ranging 
from 1400 to 1050 B.c. Other specimens go back 
even further, to 2500 B.c., with patterns of ‘ Aegean ’ 
origin ; some of these have incised patterns on a black 
ground, resembling the early Italian ‘bucchero ’-ware. 
These would seem to be products of the wave of 
Graeco-Libyan conquest which swept over Egypt from 
time to time.” 


Journal of Hellenic Studies. vol. xi. pt. 2. October 
1890. 


1. The Alkmene-vase formerly in Castle Howard. 
A. S. Murrray. (Two Plates). 

Mr. Murray agrees with Engelmann in interpreting 
the principal scene as representing Alkmene taking 
refuge on an altar to escape the wrath of Amphitryon, 
Antenor setting fire to a pyre erected in front of the 
altar, and Zeus sending a storm by the agency of the 
Hyades to extinguish the fire. He regards it as a 
production of Southern Italy, about 350—300 8,0. 

2. Recent discoveries in Eastern Cilicia. J. T. 


Bent. (With Map). Also, Inscriptions from the 
same. . L. Hicks. 





1 Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. xi. pt. 2, p. 231. 
2 Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. xi. pt. 2, p. 271. 
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3. Collection of Ancient Marbles at Leeds. 
Hicks. (With Plate). 

Most of these are inscribed ; one of them bears a 
document relating to a dispute between Paros and 
Naxos. Thecollection contains two richly ornamented 
marble doors. 

4, Egyptian Bases of Greek History. W. M. 
Flinders Petrie. (With Plate). 
5. The Making of Pandora. 

Plates). 

An interpretation of the sculptured drum from the 
later Artemision at Ephesos. The seated figure on 
the extreme right is Zeus; at the extreme left is 
Hephaistos, leaning on a stick as in the Parthenon 
frieze ; in the middle, Pandora, as if just starting on 
a journey, not stiff as on the vases. The remaining 
figures are deities bestowing their gifts ; next to Zeus 
is probably Hera, or possibly Peitho (cp. Hes. Op. et 
Di. 73); on either side of Pandora are Eros and 
Hermes. The former is represented in his dark and 
grievous aspect (Hes. Op. 1. 65); the mouth of 
Hermes is open as if breathing the gift of speech into 
her (Hes. Op. 1. 79). The relief is perhaps copied 
from that by Pheidias on the base of the Parthenos 
statue. Pandora is equivalent to the Asiatic Artemis ; 
hence her appropriateness in this case. 

6. Two Greek Reliefs. G. C. Richards. 

He identifies the Charites-relief on the Akropolis 
at Athens by means of a similar inscribed relief in the 
Naples Museum. The name of the smaller figure in 
the latter case is Telonnesos, therefore the Akropolis- 
group was probably a votive offering from that place. 

7. Fourteenth-Century Tachygraphy. T. W. Allen. 
(Two Plates). 

8. The Theatre at Megalopolis. 


E. L. 


A. H. Smith. (Two 


E. A. Gardner 


and others. 
9. A New Portion of the Edict of Diocletian from 
Megalopolis. W. Loring. 


10. Orphic Myths on Attic Vases. C. H. Smith. 

He notes the connexion between the myths of 
Zagreus and the Kabeiroi, and the mixture of the 
solemn and dignified with the ribald and grotesque, 
as on the vases from the Kabeirion at Thebes. 

Berlin Philologische Wochenschrift. January 24. 

Review of Studien zur Aphrodite von Melos. C. 
Haeberlin. Gottingen. 1889. 

He suggests on aesthetic grounds that the right 
hand covered the line of demarcation between the 
drapery and the nude part of the body, and considers 
that the apple was not the ‘ meed of fairest’ but the 
ordinary attribute of the goddess, On the coins of 
Magnesia Aphrodite appears with asceptre and apple, 
with the inscription "Apo. Μηλεία Μαγνήτων. This 
might well be a reproduction of the statue. 

H. B. WALTERS. 





ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE ‘HOUSE AT DELOS.’ 


SrupEnts of Greek antiquities are familiar 
with the ground-plan of an alleged house at 
Delos, as also with the elevation of its ves- 
tibule. The original sponsors for this in- 
teresting edifice are Guhl and Koner, who, 
in their Leben der Griechen und Romer § 22, 
say that its discoverers took it improbably 


for a public bath. Turning to the list of 
illustrations at the end of the volume, we 
learn that the plan and view given are taken 
from the third volume of the Lonian Anti- 
quities. Winckler (Die Wohnhduser der 
Hellenen, p. 74) respectfully records Guhl 
and Koner’s opinion. With Durm (Die 
Baukunst der Griechen, p. 240) the building 
has become simply ‘das bekannte Haus in 
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Delos.’ And now in the new edition of 
Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities, p. 659, we 
read : ‘In the Ionian Antiquities is figured 
a Greek house at Delos, of which a ground- 
plan is given by Guhl and Koner.’ 

The only archaeologist, so far as I am 
aware, who has ventured to throw doubts 
on this monument is M. Pierre Paris. In 
the Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, 
1884, p. 474, he says: ‘Je dois avouer que, 
malgré mes recherches dans 116 de Délos, je 
n’ai rien trouvé de cette construction. Le 
volume anglais [ des “ Ionian Antiquities ”| 
n’existe, ἃ ma connaissance, dans aucune 
bibliothéque d’Athénes ; la traduction alle- 
mande de Wagner ne parle pas de ce monu- 
ment, et le volume de planches ne contient 
pas celles qu’ont reproduites Guhl et Koner.’ 
He proceeds to point out some difficulties in 
the plan and concludes: ‘Tout cela prouve 
qu’étant méme admise l’existence de l’édifice, 
il faut se défier du plan.’ 

M. Paris’s failure to find the plan and 
view given by Guhl and Koner was due to 
the fact that the German translation of the 
Antiquities of Ionia, published in 1829, does 
not include the third volume (1840). But 
isit not alittle remarkable that no other of 
the authorities cited above should have 
‘verified his reference’? Any one doing so 
would have found at once that the building 
in question was at Cnidus. As for the 
character of the building, the explorers 
offered the conjecture that it might have 
been a bath (p. 20). The only reason given 
by Guhl and Koner for disputing this 
is the moderate size of the building. Can 
they have read the text or examined the plan 
with suflicient care to discover that the 
dimensions were 190 ft. x 90 ft.? This 
gives an area much exceeding that of the 
small Thermae of Pompeii, excluding sur- 
rounding shops. Whatever the structure 
was, the notion that it was a dwelling-house 
has, at any rate, nothing to stand on. 

There isa veritable house at Delos, de- 
scribed by M. Paris in the article above 
quoted. Let us hope that we shall hear no 
more of the fictitious one. 

F. B. Tarsett. 





Bibliotheque des Monuments Figurés Grecs et 
Romains. Vol. Il. Peintwres des Vases 
Antiques recueillies par Millin et Millingen: 
publiées et commentées par SALOMON 
Retnacw. Firmin-Didot et Cie. : Paris. 


Iv is only two years since I welcomed in this 
journal the inaugural volume of M. 8. Rei- 
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nach’s great scheme, which promises to be of 
extraordinary use in the work of study and 
teaching, by bringing within the range of 
the ordinary purse the indispensable yet 
often inaccessible collections of archaeolo- 
gical illustrations. The present volume con- 
tains reproductions of the 150 plates of 
ancient vases published in Millin’s two folio 
volumes Peintures de vases antiques vulgaire- 


ment appelés Etrusques, and of the 63 plates 
in Millingen’s Peintwures Antiques et Inédites 
de Vases Grecs. The reproductions are of 
good size, quite clear and distinct, and 
deserve high commendation. M. Reinach 
also writes an introduction of 142 pages 
(besides a preface of xv.), in which he ana- 
lyses or occasionally reproduces verbatim the 
text of the original authors, and gives every 
fact of permanent value that has been stated 
by them ; while he also quotes enough to 
show the style and character of their writing. 
But this statement is far from exhausting 
the merits of the work, and the labour that 
has been spent on it. What has been said 
proves that the owner of this volume is for 
ordinary practical work as well off as if he 
had the costly original volumes ; but I may 
add that the worker who already possesses 
the originals will find it advisable also to 
possess the reproduction. Millin’s drawings 
are often inaccurate, and M. Reinach often 
makes most important corrections in his in- 
troduction. The latter also discusses the in- 
terpretation of the subjects from the modern 
point of view, traces as far as possible the 
history of each vase (a task which in many 
cases must have involved great labour), 
states clearly how much remains unknown in 
regard to it, and gives a list of other refer- 
ences to and reproductions of each vase. In 
many pages of the introduction one is struck 
by other indications of the wide range of M. 
Reinach’s knowledge, and of the information 
that he gives on many other points besides 
those just enumerated. For example, on 
pp. 6, 7 we find a very full account of the col- 
lection of the Chateau Malmaison and of the 
unfinished publication, of which only a single 
copy of Livr. I. is known to M. Reinach. 
We should be glad to know if a copy exists 
in the British Museum or the Bodleian. 
The list of references in subsequent litera- 
ture will often be found very useful, and 
especially so by novices in the subject: such 
a list cannot of course be made complete by 
any single man, and is in the case of import- ΄ 
ant vases impossible from their very number. 
In cases where subsequent references give 
important additional information, this is 
stated by M. Reinach (e.g. the form of the 
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vase) ; occasionally even a second more com- 
plete representation of the picture is given. 
All the new information contained in the in- 
troduction is expressed in a direct and 
simple style which adds to its usefulness ; 
and, while the faults of the two old writers 
are plainly stated, all is done so obviously 
for the sake of usefulness, not of vain-glory, 
that the work will, if I am not mistaken, 
add greatly to the reputation of both Millin 
and Millingen. A series of indices adds to 
the usefulness of the volume, which assures 
to the Bibliotheque des Monuments Figurés a 
place in the list of ‘indispensable and acces- 
sible’ works not merely for archaeologists, 
but for all true scholars. The current idea, 
that works like this are only for archaeo- 
logists, and that the literature of Greece is 
for scholars alone, cannot continue much 
longer to impede the progress of classical 
studies in England. 

I can only hope that Vol. ITI. may soon 
appear, and that (as some prospect was held 
out in the preface of Vol. I.) it may be the 
inaccessible Antiquités du Bosphore Cimmé- 
rien, of which only two hundred copies were 
printed. The popular account recently trans- 
lated by M. Reinach from the Russian of 
Prof. Kondakof and Count J. Tolstoi by its 
profuse illustration only brings home more 
vividly to us the value of the great work. 


W. M. Ramsay. 


Tue British Museum has lately acquired a marble 
stelé, sculptured with a relief of a draped female 
figure and inscribed ’Emyéva Μοσχίωνος Μειλησία. 
This stelé has had a curious history. In the seven- 
teenth century it was seen at Athens by Spon, and 
copied by him. From that source the inscription 
has beenrepeated by Boeckh (C.7.G. 706), Kuma- 
nudes (Hpigr. Epitumb. 2121), and in the Corpus 
Inscr. Aitic. (iii. 2660). Among the drawings of 
Fourmont in the Bibliothéque at Paris Prof. Conze 
tells me there is a sketch of this stelé. How or at 
what time it reached this country is not known. All 
that has been ascertained is that the stelé was found 
many years ago when digging foundations at 67 New 
Bond Strect. It was lying 15 feet below the surface. 
The probability is that some English traveller had 
brought it from Athens in the last century, and that 
it had been lost sight of in the course of building 
operations, like some of the marbles of Lord Guilford. 
The stele was next moved to the garden of ahouse at 
Hampstead, where I chanced to see and recognize it. 
The owner at once presented it to the Museum. 

ANG 5: Wile 


PROPOSED EXCAVATIONS AT CHESTER. 


THE necessity for reform in the excavation of ancient 
sites in Britain, and especially in the publication of 
the results obtained, has long been evident; Prof. 
Pelham’s article in the Classical Review for Feb. 
1891, p. 74, wasa clear statement of the case, and 
showed the defects of the system, or rather the want 
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of system, that has hitherto obtained. |What is 
most needed is that the scattered records of the 
Roman period of our history should be collected, 
and that investigations should be controlled and 
studied by scholars of experience and standing. 
While we are paying large sums of money for the 
prosecution of research abroad, our treasures at home 
are comparatively neglected, not so much because 
sufficient energy is wanting, but because hitherto the 
energy has been misdirected. 

It is therefore very satisfactory to welcome the 
scheme of which the prospectus has just been issued. 
It is signed by Professors Pelham and Middleton, 
Dr. John Evans, Mr. Haverfield, and others, and 
appeals for additional subscriptions to set on foot 
fresh explorations in the North Wall of Chester. 

It will be remembered that some repairs lately 
executed in this Wall resulted in the discovery of 
toman inscriptions and sculptures, and a further ex- 
ploration started by the Chester Archaeological 
Society produced more inscriptions and sculptures. 
Of all the historic sites in England, none are so 
likely to aid our knowledge of Roman history as 
the Roman military centres, and it is well known 
that Deva was garrisoned by the Twentieth Legion 
from the earliest times until the end of the Roman 
occupation of our island. 

The exploration will begin in a part of the North 
Wall which is now under repair, in which a pre- 
liminary search has revealed inscribed and sculptured 
stones. It will :be carried out by the City Surveyor, 
who conducted the former excavations to a successful 
issue. Inscriptions and sculptures found will be the 
property of the Corporation, and will be deposited, 
with those previously discovered, in the Grosvenor 
Museum at Chester. The results of the excavations 
an be published by Prof. Pelham and Mr. Haver- 

eld. 


Several subscriptions have already been promised, 
and an appeal is now made for more. The work is 
necessarily more expensive than ‘ digging,’ and the 
space which ought to be examined is large. The pro- 
bability of finding inscriptions is, however, very 
great, and the work has claims on both patriotism 
and scholarship. 

Subscriptions may be sent to Prof. Pelham, 20 
Bradmore Road, Oxford, or to F. Haverfield Esq., 
Lancing College, Shoreham, Sussex. 


Annuaire de la Société frang. de Numismatique. 
July—Aug. 1890. 

W. Froehner. ‘Le nomesur les monnaies d’Egypte.’ 
Contends that the types on the nome-coins of Egypt 
consist of personifications of each nome and do not, as 
usually supposed, portray the divinities worshipped 
in the nome. The nome-coins were struck at Alex- 
andria and not at the nomes themselves. (The no. 
for Sept.—Oct. contains no articles on ancient Numis- 
matics. ) 


Nov.—Dee. 1890. 


W. Froehner. ‘ Varictés Numismatiques.’ 
coin of Klagabalus. 


A new 


Numismatic Chronicle. Part iv. 1890. 


Arthur J. Evans. ‘Some new artists’ signatures 
on Sicilian coins.’ Among these is the signature on a 
coin of Himera, issued cic. B.c. 470—450, of an en- 
graver Kimon, possibly the grandfather of the Kimon 
whose name appears on fine coins of Syracuse.— 
Warwick Wroth. ‘ Greek coins acquired by the 
British Museum in 1889.’ The total number of 
Greek coins acquired is 347 and the paper, which is 
accompanied by an autotype plate, describes the most 
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noteworthy specimens. A splendid didrachm of 
Sybrita in Crete, a new gold stater of Lampsacus 
(obverse, Head of Demeter) and a unique electrum 
stater of Mytilene inscribed MYT] are especially 
important additions to the national collection.— 
Reviews (by B. V. Head) of J. Evans’s ‘ Coins of the 
Ancient Britons (Supplement) ’ and of Svoronos’s 
Noulopara ἀνάλεκτα (reprinted from the Hphemeris, 
1890). ‘This part also contains Indexes to the last ten 
volumes of the ‘ Numismatic Chronicle.’ 


WE Wi: 


Quatrieme trimestre. 1890. 


EK. Babelon. ‘ Alabanda et Antioche, villes de 
Carie.’ Distinguishes the coins of Antioch on the 
Maeander from those of Alabanda, a town which 
between the vears B.C. 197 and 189 bore the name of 


Revue Numismatique. 


SUMMARIES OF 


American Journal of Philology. No. 43. 
October, 1890. 
On the articular infinitive in Polybius. Parti. E. 


G. W. Hewlett. More frequent in Polybius than in 
any classical author except Demosthenes. It occurs 
in P. 1628 times and the average frequency is higher 
in the excerpts than in the first five books. In the 
use of the art. infin. P. does not go beyond the limits 
fixed in Attic prose. The attempt of E. Lammert to 
remove every instance of the final genitive of the art. 
infin. from P. unsuccessful. The value of the Mediae 
(6, d, g) in Old Latin and Italic. R.S. Conway. Seeks 
to show that the mediae were either voiceless or whis- 
pered in pro-ethnic Italic. May they not have been so 
also in pro-ethnic Indo-European ? The Codex Matri- 
tensis of Plutarch and Plut. Cic. 29. A. Gudeman. 
For διὰ Τύλλου τινὸς (Cod. Mat. add. Ταραντίνου) G. 
conjectures διὰ Κατύλλου thus bringing the poet into 
direct connexion with Clodia as her lover. Cod. 
Matr. shown to be especially untrustworthy in proper 
names. In Ci%ris 471, 2 R. Ellis conjectures Ceos 
...Sunias for Venus...Sinius. Among the books re- 
viewed are Kaweynski’s Essai comparatif sur Vorigine 
et Vhistoire des rythmes, by F. M. Warren, ‘the most 
important single work on versification which has 
appeared in recent times.’ Κα. Sobolewski, De prae- 
positionum usu Aristophaneo, and 1. Itz, De vi et usu 
praepositionum ἐπί, μετά, παρά, περί, πρός, ὑπό apud 
Aristophanem, reviewed by Prof. Gildersleeve. The 
former enforces ‘ the great lesson of the faithfulness 
of the comic poet to the prose standard of his time’ ; 
the latter, apart from convenient statistics, does not 
further our knowledge. <A. Kiessling Q. Horatius 
Flaccus Part i., Odes and Epodes, 2nd edition, re- 
viewed by EK. H. Spieker. ‘A decided improvement 
on what was in itself an excellent edition.’ There are 
brief mentions of Stock’s pro Roscio and Rutherford’s 
Greek Syntax. 


1891. 


THE new fragments of the Antiope of Euripides are 
mentioned in another column.—Among other papers 
are Sophoclea by R. Y. Tyrrell: O.C. 547 κἄμ᾽ ἀλαός γ᾽ 
ἐφόνευσα καὶ ὥλεσα, 702 τὸ μέν τις ov νεαρὸς οὐδὲ γηρὰς 
(partic.) | σημάντωρ ἁλιώσει χερὶ πέρσα“, 709 πέδον (for 


Hermathena. No. xvii. 
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Antioch.—J. A. Blanchet. ‘ Remarques relatives aux 
signes graves sur les Contorniates.’ 


Zeiischrifé fiir Numismatik. Berlin. Band xvii., 
Heft 3 and 4, 1890. 


A. von Sallet. ‘Die Erwerbungen des Kéniglichen 
Miinzeabinets vom1 April 1888 bis 1 April 1889.’ 
The acquisitions include thirty-two Greek and fourteen 
Roman coins.—H. Dressel. ‘ Titikazos.’ This place 
was till now supposed to be unknown except through 
bronze coins of Imperial times. Dressel points out 
that it is mentioned several times in Galen in con- 
nexion with its wine which had certain medicinal 
qualities. Its site is not stated, but it may be 
inferred from these passages that it was either in 
Chios or on the coast of Asia Minor between Perga- 
mumand Smyrna. M. Waddington had conjectured 
that Titikazos was in Mysia (see Ramsay’s Hist. 
Geog. Asia Minor, p. 456). Mole 
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χθονός), 936 κοννῷ (for τῷ νῷ), 1036 ὧν (for Sv), 1454 
ἐπιὼν μὲν (for MSS. ἐπεὶ μὲν : στέφων μὲν Hartung, 
Jebb) ; Ant. 343 ἀγρεῖ (for ἄγει), 966 παρὰ δὲ Κυανεαῖν 
πελάθει διδύμας θ᾽ ἁλὸς | ἀκταῖς Βοσπορίαισιν ὃ Θρῃκῶν 
ἄξενος | Σαλμυδησσός or πελάθων διδύμας ἁλὸς | ἀκταῖς 
βοσπορίαισί θ᾽ 6 Θρῃκῶν.---Α. Palmer suggests in 
Juvenal. 1,151 vitiumst. eia! (for vitium stetit) ; 2,171 
bacae (for bracae) ; 2, 649 contoque (for scutoque) ; 
9,133 area maior | spe superest (for altera maior spes) ; 
14, 216 natura aemula nequitia est (for naturae mala 
nequitia est): Tibull. 1, 6, 73 ducarque capillis | in- 
merito propriis, proripiarque foras (for proprias... vias). 
—The same scholar gives a number of observations on 
the fragments of the Latin Scenic Poets.—F. H. M. 
Blaydes, Notae in Z'heophrasti churacteras.—J. B. 
Bury, Charles the Great and Irene :—suggests that I. 
deposed and blinded her son in 767 in order to replace 
him by a husband—Charles the Great. This was the 
object of the embassy of 798. 


Theologische Quartalschrift. 
von Koper, FUNK, SCHANz, 
72 JAHRGANG. Tiibingen, 1890. 


Amoncsr books reviewed (by Funk) we note: J. 
Miodonski, Anonymus adversus aleatores, maintains 
(against Harnack) that the treatise is a homily com- 
posed in Rome during the iii. century, possibly by 
Bishop AMelchiades (Miltiades) natione Afer.—A. Hil- 
genfeld, lib. de aleatoribus, attributes the book to one 
of the Novatian bishops of the iv. century, to 
Acesius 325, or his predecessor.—A. C. MeGiffert, 
᾿Αντιβολὴ Παπίσκου καὶ Φίλωνος Ἴου ὃ- 
αίων πρὸς μόναχόν τινα edited with intro- 
duction and notes, a work of the v. century written in 
Egypt.—AHolder, Inventio sanctae crucis, publishes 
the legend according to the oldest Latin MS. Cod. 
Paris. 2769, of thevi. or vii. century, together with 
a hymn on the holy cross composed in the vi. century, 
from the Reichenau MS. 244.—Z. Duchesne, Origines 
du culte chrétien, gives a description and exposition 
of the catholic services, which were in use in the 
Western Church from the iv.—ix. centuries. : 

11. A. Ehrhard, Zur christlichen Epigraphik. An 
account is given of De Rossi, Series codicum in quibus 
veteresinscriptiones Christianae praesertim urbis Romae 
sive solae sive ethnicis admixtae descriptae sunt ante 
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saeculum xvi. 1888, and an explanation offered of the 
reasons which induced the Roman archaeologist to 
deviate from the plan, adopted in the earlier part of 
his great work, published thirty years before, Corp. 
inscript. christ. Urbis Romae 1857—61. Dr. Ehr- 
hard suggests (p. 185 note) a collection of inscriptions, 
less expensive than the folios of the Corpus, of inter- 
est to other than students of divinity, and corre- 
sponding to Dittenberger, sylloge inser. graec. Lips. 
1883 and Willmann, Exempla inscript. lat. Berlin 
1873.—Funk, Die Zeit der ersten Synode von Arles. 
A defence is set up for Aug. 314, as the date of the 
synod, against O. Seeck, who argued that Constan- 
tine, who defeated Licinius at Cibelae on the 8 Oct. 
314, could not have presided at Arles two months 
before. It is doubtful (F. points out) whether the 
emperor was really present; the letter which the 
synod sent to Pope Silvester makes no mention of 
the fact, as for instance the letter of the council of 
Nicaea does to the church of Alexandria (Soer. 1, 9). 
The books reviewed (by Funk) are: S. Brandt, Dual. 
Zusitze wnd die Kaiseranreden bei Lactantius. The 
passages Instit. ii., 8; vil., 5; De opif. Dei c. 19, 
showing traces of manichaean doctrine as well as the 
speeches addressed to Constantine, are proved to be 
interpolations, dating from the end of the iv. century. 
—J. Driiseke, gesammelte patristische Untersuchungen, 
published before in various periodicals.—A. Jahn, 
Dionysiaca, adduces instances of ling. affinities that 
exist between D. Areopagita and the Platonists, es- 
pecially Proklus.—P. Baumgarten, Die Einheit des 
Hermas-Buches, defends the unity of H. against Hil- 
genfeld, supposes the work consisted of two indepen- 
dent books—the first book containing the Visions 
(Vis. i.—iv.), the second containing the Mandates 
and Similitudes—which were afterwards united.— 
E. Hiickstédt, Der Lehrbegriff des Hirten, furnishes a 
systematic exposition of the doctrine of Hermas, based 
on Harnack’s commentary. —P. Battifol, Studia Pa- 
tristica Fase. i., offers the first instalment of his 
studies on early Christian literature. The book before 
us publishes for the first time the Greek text of ‘the 
marriage of Joseph,’ a narrative of Jewish origin of 
the v. century, which was revised by a Christian 
writer. al 

111. Belser, Uber Johannes den Tédufer. An 
account is given of the life of John the Baptist in 
accordance with the various statements contained in 
the Gospels. Amongst books reviewed (by Funk) we 
note: (1) J. Wilpert, Prinzipienfrage der christlichen 
Archacologie, impugns the position taken up by Hasen- 
clever and Achelis in regard to symbolism of early 
Christian art.—(2) J. Fiihrer, Felicitasfrage, proves 
the acts of the martyrdom of Felicitas and her seven 
sons, assigned to the year 162, to be of far later date, 
and the legend itself to have sprung up from a con- 
fusion of the Roman martyrs of the 10 July, with 
that witness of the faith who suffered on the 23 
Nov. 

IV. P. Vetter, Der apokryphe dritte Korintherbrief. 
The apocryphal correspondence between St. Paul and 
the Corinthians is stated to have been composed in 
Syria, perhaps at Edessa, during the reign of king 
Abgar, as a polemical treatise against the gnostic 
Bardesanes. A translation of the letters is given 
as well as of a commentary, purporting to have been 
written by Ephraem Syrus (and drawn up certainly 
not later than 400 A.D.), which appears to have 
hitherto escaped the notice of editors. C. Murx. 


Jahresbericht des Philologischen Vereins 
zuBerlin. Feb.—March, 1890. 

THE LITERATURE OF SALLUST, 1880-1890, by F. 
Schlee. [Comp. Classical Review ii, 25 foll.] 
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I. Editions. C. Sallusti Crispi bellum Catilinae, 
bellum Jugurthinum, ete. A. Scheindler, 1883. The 
text generally follows Jordan. In the speeches and 
letters J. has undervalued Vat. 3864 (V) which S. 
rightly prefers when it agrees with some other MSS. 
of class C or testimonies of grammarians. Bellwm 
Catilinae und bellum Jugurthinum, Ign. Prammer, 
1886. The text founded on Dietsch’s fourth edition. 
The editor undertakes to remove all ‘ portenta’ and 
‘ prodigia’ from the text and to that extent removes 
Sallust himself (cf. Suet. gram. 15). Catilina, Jug- 
urtha, etc., H. Jordan, third edition, 1887. Since J.’s 
death P. Kriiger has completed the work and incor- 
porated the recently discovered Orléans-fragment. 
Catilina, Jugurtha, ete. A. Eussner, 1888. The 
present Teubner text. Εἰ. (whose recent death is to be 
lamented) mostly agrees with Jordan in the text but 
does not give so much weight to the old grammarians. 
-All E.’s own conjectures are worthy of attention. 
Bellum Catilinae, bellum Jugurthinum, ete. G. 
Linker. Second edition by Ph. Klimscha, 1888. 
A good school edition. De conjuratione Catilinae et 
de bello Jugurthino libri etc. R. Jacobs. Ninth 
edition by H. Wirz, 1886 In the notes much is 
shortened and much struck out, a good deal is altered 
and rearranged especially in the Catilina. Bellwm 
Catilinae wand de bello Jugurthino, J. H. Schmalz, 
second edition 1885/6. The text is essentially 
Jordaun’s. Like most later editors S. follows Par. 
500 (P) more closely than J. does. The elucidations 
are chiefly devoted to the meanings of words and 
constructions. De Catilinae conjuratione, de bello 
Jugurthino libri. K. Kappes, 1885. Text mostly 
after Scheindler. Few notes on subject matter but 
many translations. Conjuration de Catilina. F. 
Antoine et R. Lallier, 1888. Text after Jordan. 
Contains in the introduction the most important 
results of Sallustian criticism. 

IJ. Criticism and elucidation. L. Kuhlmann, De 
Sallustii cod. Par. 500. Progr. von Oldenburg, 1881. 
ib. Quaestiones Sallustianae criticae. Progr. yon. 
Oldenburg, 1887. The question of the codd. settled 
by Jordan who puts P atthe head. K. an ardent 
admirer of P, but he unduly depreciates V. Ph. 
Klimscha, Sallustianische Miscellen. Prog. Kremsier. 
1882. Determines the relations of P to P’and shows 
from the similarity of the corruptions that the two 
MSS. are from a common source. ἢ. Mollweide, 
Uber die Glossen zu Sallust. Progr. Strassburg, 1888. 
M. publishes specimens of Sallust scholia from six 
Munich MSS. and one of Einsiedel. Most of the 
glosses in the commentaries are from Servius, Priscian, 
Isidorus and others. A. Weidner, Adversaria Sal- 
lustiana. Progr. Dortmund, 1886. W. Bohme, Zw 
Sallustius. N. Jahr. f. Phil. 137. J. P. Postgate. 
Sallustiana, Mnemos. xiii. Various conjj. Weidner 
not generally happy as Bohme shows in some cases. 
Postgate’s cedere aliis alios obtruncare (Jug. 97. 5) not 
approved. J. Binsfeld. Adversaria Critica. Fest- 
schrift, Coblenz, 1882, various conjj. to Cat. In 19. 
1 neque etiam for neque tamen, unnecessarily as 
neque tamen = sed ne quidem as elsewhere. H. 
Jordan, Kritische Beitrdge zwr Geschichte der lat. 
Sprache. Berlin, 1879. K. Kraut, Ueber das vulgare 
Element in der Sprache des Sallust. Progr. Blau- 
beuren, 1881. What Jordan points out as traces of 
oldfashioned modes of speech Kraut considers as 
vulgar Latin. ΤῸ the latter all S.’s peculiarities are 
vulgarisms. ΤῸ the ancients S. was the imitator of 
Cato, the lover of old forms, who was terse and 
rather obscure in expression, C. Hiibenthal, Quaes- 
tiones de usu infinitivi historict apud Sallustiewm et 
Tacitum. Diss. Halle, 1881. The historical infin. 
more frequent in S. than in T. The act. much 
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commoner in all writers than the pass. After postquam 
and οὐδὲ the hist. inf. stands only for the imperf. F. 
Uber, Quaestiones aliquot Sallustianae grammaticae 
et criticae. Diss. Gottingen, 1882. F. Grossman. 
Ueber den Gebrauch der Kasus bei Sallust. Progr. 
Berlin, 1886. O. Christ, De ablativo Sallustiano. 
Diss. Jena, 1883. Wilckens, Beitrdge zu Syntax des 
Sallust. Progr. Lahr, 1888. G. treats of all the cases 
without prepositions, C. the abl. and the prepp. which 
take the abl., W. the prepp. with theaccus. Εἰ, Vogel. 
Quaestionum Sallustianarum pars altera. Acta 
semin. philol. Erlangensis ii. (1881). This continues 
from Part i. (1878) an interesting account of the 
imitators of Sallust, viz. Justin, Fronto, the authors 
of the Augustan history, ete. J. Sellge, De studiis in 
Sallustio Crispo a Pompeio Trogo et Justino Epitoma- 
tore collocatis. Diss. Breslau, 1882. Th. Opitz. 
Sallustius und Aurelius Victor, N. Jahrb. f. Phil. 
127. Briinnert, Sallust und Dictys Cretensis. Progr. 
Erfurt, 1883. J. Robolski, Sallustius in conformanda 
oratione quo jure Thucydidis exemplum secutus esse 
existimetur. Diss. Halle, 1881. A pity that R. does 
not see the fruitlessness of theinquiry. Most of the 
pretended imitations of Thuc. are pure Latin. R. 
Schild, Quibus in rebus Sallustius Thucydidem 
respexerit aut respexisse credatur. Progr. Nordhausen, 
1888. More carefully done than Robolski’s. A. 
Nitzschuer, De locis Sallustianis, qui apud scriptores 
et grammaticos veteres leguntur. Diss. Gottingen, 
1884. ‘Careful and diligent.” L. Kuhlmann, Quaes- 
tiones Sallustianae criticae. Progr. Oldenburg, 1887. 
Defends the authority of cod. P against the gram- 
marians cited in previous dissertation and mostly 
with justice. H. Wirz, Die stoffliche und zcitliche 
Gliederung des bellum Jugurthinum der Sallust. 
Festschrift Ziirich, 1887. Chiefly occupied with the 
dates of the campaigns. H. Schnorr von Carolsfeld, 
Ueber die Reden und Briefe des Sallust. Leipzig. 
1888. Careful and interesting. A comparison of 
S.’s method with that of other historians in report- 
ing speeches. 

Ill. Contributions from periodicals.—H. Jordan, 
De Vaticanis Sallustii historiaruwm schedis. Hermes 
xiv. M. Bonnet, Die Handschriften von Montpellier 
H. 360 und Par. lat. 10195. Hermes xiv. J. S. von 
Veen, Sallustianum. Hermes xxiii. Conj. Cat. 12. 
2 pudorem impudicitiam. Ad. Hofmeister, Zur 
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Handschriften Kunde des Sallust. Philol. xxxix. 
An account of a portion of a Sallust MSS. at Rostock. 
C. Hartung, Zu Sallust Jug. 73. 2; 93. 8. Philol. 
xli. L. Hellwig, Zw Sallust and G. Ungermann, Zu 
Sallust. N. Jahrb. f. Phil. 119. On Adherbal’s 
speech (Jug. 14). C. Gneisse, Zu Sallust, N. Jahr. f. 


Phil. 119. On Jug. 94.1. L. Hellwig, Zu Sallust. 
N. Jahr. f. Phil. 121. On Jug. 3. land2. Th. 
Opitz, Zu Sallust. N. Jahr. f. Phil. 131. Defends 


P. in various places. C. John, Das Verhér der 
Catilinarier, N. Jahrb. f. Phil. 131. A. Kunze, 
Zu Sallust. N. Jahrb. f. Phil. 187. On Jug. 85. 47. 
J. P. Postgate, Sallustianwm. Mnemos. xii. On Jug. 
78. 2. C. Meiser, Kritische Bemerkungen zu Sallusts 
Jugurtha und Catilina. Bl. f. ἃ. bayer. GSW. 19. 
and 20. Several futile conjj. J. Mahly, Satura 1. 
Bl. f. d. bayer. GWS. 24. on Cat. 23, 3 and 36. 5. 
A. Kornitzer, Zeitschr. f. ἃ. Ost. G. 1887 on Cat. 
52. 20. 


Heft 2 :-— 


The classical articles are—Georg von Sabler : 
cuctilus (distinct from Plautine cicalus) a compound 
of pew-(pecu) and calus—pecten and krev- to be con- 
nected by an ablaut of declension, pékten, pktenés— 
xnp, Lat ér connected with ἐχῖνος and formed with 
suffix-er-, with long vowel kept in oblique cases, as 
in @np—ldg. ner-‘ man’ is usually assumed to havea 
prothetic a in ἄνερ etc., but ἄνερ is for ziner, assimi- 
lated from ner, Le. sn-er from root man. In the 
oblique cases the root necessarily appears as mner-, 
(n)ner-—O. Slav. vesel% ‘joyful,’ goes with Sk. 
vatsala- ‘ tender,’ Lat. veterinus—herba is ghérzdha, 
Gk. κριθή is κρζθή, according to Thurneysen’s theory 
of sonant 2.—7avu, Lat penu, from panu-—haereo for 
ghais-eyo, a derivative from ghaiso-, Gk. xatos—vi- 
tuperare formed with prefix vi- and root tup- in τύπτω 
—knror, per-cellere, callum all go back to a root gals- 
‘to strike ---στέμβω is from I.-E. stengo, cf. perhaps 
Lat. stinguo—formus is to be separated from θερμός 
and referred to a form bhwormo- (cf. Classical Review 
iv. p. 485 a) with which go ferveo and furere (aorist- 
pres. ). —Paul Kretschmer discusses the change of ἃ to 
ἢ in Ionic chiefly with reference to the chronology. 
Rud. Henning: local names in -as in later Latin.— 
R. Meister: three Boeotian proper names. 


Kuhn’s Zeitschrift. Band xxxi. 
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NOTES ON HORACE, 


ALOE oer tal ΘΙ͂Ν 


I PLACE these passages together because 
each of them admits of a simple and natural 
interpretation and all of them have been 
rendered difficult and perplexing by the 
ingenuity of commentators. 

The first is the well-known passage— 


modo summa 
Voce, modo hac resonat quae chordis quatuor 
ima. 


Orelli, following Gesner and followed, [I am 
sorry to see, by Professor Palmer, insists 
that summa vox must be the sound corre- 
sponding with the ὑπάτη χορδή of the Greek 
lyre, that is, a bass or low-pitched voice, and 
similarly that ima vox must be the sound 
corresponding with the νήτη χορδή, that is, a 
treble or high-pitched voice. Professor 
Palmer says: ‘The Greeks and Romans re- 
versed our system. The old simple tetra- 
chord had four strings, νήτη, παρανήτη, παρ- 
uray, ὑπάτη : of these the highest string, 
ὑπάτη Summa, was the most bass ; the lowest, 
νεάτη, νήτη; Ma, was the most treble,’ And 
with considerable ingenuity he proposes to 
alter quae into qua e to suit this view. 

I do not know what authority Pro- 
fessor Palmer has for saying that ‘ highest,’ 
‘summa,’ ‘trary, are interchangeable ex- 
pressions, as applied to strings: I certainly 
have not been able to find any. If by 
‘highest ’ and ‘summa’ he means the highest 
in position, as the lyre is held by the player, 
the expression is to me unintelligible. For 
the lyre was held upright, or nearly so ; and 
the bass string was no higher than the treble 
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10. 64-67. A. P. 252-254; 319-322. 


string. Neither do 1 understand how the 
Greeks and Romans ‘reversed our system,’ 
for our harp-strings are also upright or nearly 
so when the harp is played, and I do not see 
how one string can be called higher or lower 
in position than another. 

Even if it could be proved that summa 
was ever used as equivalent to ὑπάτη, it must 
be remembered that Horace is speaking here 
of a summa vox, not of a summa chorda, 
and the expression ‘modo summa voce’ is 
used before any mention has been made of 
strings at all, and is complete in itself. 

But there is positive evidence that summa 
vox means a high-pitched voice, and ima vox 
a low-pitched voice. Quintilian says (11. 9, 
41): ‘Neque gravissimus autem in musica 
sonus nec acutissimus orationibus convenit. 
Nam et hic parum clarus nimiumque plenus 
nullum afferre animis motum potest, et ille 
praetenuis et immodicae claritatis, cum est 
ultra verum, tum neque pronuntiatione flecti 
neque diutius ferre intentionem potest. Nam 
vox, ut nervi, quo remissior hoc gravior et 
plenior ; quo tensior hoc tenuis et acuta 
magis est. Sic ima vim non habet, summa 
rumpi periclitatur.’ This passage is quite 
conclusive as to the meaning of summa and 
ima as applied to the voice. 

We have also positive evidence as to 
the meaning of ὑπάτη. It does not mean 
‘highest,’ but ‘leading,’ or ‘ most important.’ 
The Latin word used by writers on music to 
translate it is not summa but principalis. ~ 
Boetius says (Jnst. Mus. 1. 20): * Inque his 
(chordis) quae gravissima quidem erat, vocata 
est hypate, quasi major atque honorabilior, 
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unde Jovem etiam hypaton vocant. Con- 
sulem quoque eodem nuncupant nomine 
propter excellentiam dignitatis.’ And Mar- 
tianus Capella says (9. 941) : ‘quasi cujusdam 
rectoris nomen accepit.’ It is almost un- 
necessary to add that if summa does not 
correspond with ὑπάτη, ima certainly does 
not correspond with νήτη, which is always 
rendered by ‘ultima,’ and it is so called 
quia in tetrachordo finem tenet. 

I conclude that summa when applied to 
musical sounds, whether produced by the 
voice or by strings, can only mean high- 
pitched (including also the meaning ‘ loud’), 
and similarly ima can only mean low-pitched : 


and MHorace’s expression means simply, ἡ 


‘now in a shrill treble, now in a deep bass.’ 
Chordis I take to be the dative, and resonat 
to mean ‘answers,’ or ‘sings in accompani- 
ment to’ the lyre (just as in St. 1. 4. 76 
voci resonat means ‘answers, or ‘rings in 
echo to’ the voice), and the whole expres- 
sion ‘resonat quae chordis quatuor’ means 
nothing more than that Horace is describing 
a musician’s voice as used in singing, and not 
an ordinary voice as used in speaking. 

The second passage is the one relating to 
Lucilius— 

Fuerit Lucilius, inquam, 

Comis et urbanus, fuerit limatior idem 
Quam rudis et Graecis intacti carminis auctor, 
Quamque poetarum seniorum turba. 


I understand the meaning of this passage 
to be :—‘ Granted that Lucilius was genial 
and witty, granted that even in style he was 
more polished than the writers who used the 
old rude Saturnian measure, which was un- 
known to the Greeks, or than the earlier 
poets, properly so called (that is, those who 
used Greek metres).’ This explanation of 
the passage seems so obvious that I suppose 
its very simplicity has caused it to be over- 
looked. Rudis is a word very applicable to 
the Saturnian measure. Auctor I under- 
stand in a collective sense of the writers of 
Saturnian verse, as opposed to the poetae, 
who were ποιηταί, that is, framers of metrical 
verses on Greek models. If any one prefers 
to translate auctor, ‘ originator,’ it would, I 
suppose, refer to Livius Andronicus. But if 
so, it would have been more natural for 
Horace to mention him by name. It seems 
to me impossible that Horace should have 
used the word carminis of satirical compo- 
sition, but he does several times (e.g. Hp. 1. 
19. 27) use it simply of metre. We might 
parallel the passage by supposing Pope to 
give Skelton credit not only for excellence as 
a satirist, but also for smoother versification 
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than Langland, who wrote in the old English 
alliterative rhythm, or than Chaucer, who 
followed the Italian models. 

The third passage is the one in which 
Horace describes the iambic trimeter. 


unde etiam trimetris accrescere jussit 
Nomen iambeis, cum senos redderet ictus 
Primus ad extremum similis 5101. 


The difficulty of this passage has been en- 
tirely created by making trimetris the pre- 
dicate instead of iambeis. If iambeis is 
made the predicate of trimetris all difficulty 
vanishes. The question is what is the 
meaning of ‘unde.’ Those who make a 
puzzle of the passage consider that unde 
refers only to the two preceding words, pes 
citus. But I do not see why unde should 
not refer to the whole preceding sentence, 
and especially to the words vocatur iambus. 
I would understand the passage thus: ‘Hence 
(that is, because this foot is called an iambus) 
the tragic trimeter, at the time when it con- 
sisted, as it did originally, of six iambuses, 
was further defined as an iambic trimeter, 
and the name iambic still remains although 
the verse is no longer a pure iambic verse.’ 
If any ore objects that this is too simple, I 
would ask—Can anything be too simple for 
the previous line, syllaba longa brevi, We. 4 

I do not go into the question of non ita 
pridem, which I do not think is at all im- 
portant. Nor is it very important whether 
Horace is right or wrong in his statement 
that the tragic trimeter was originally a pure 
iambic trimeter. It is at any rate theoreti- 
cally not improbable. 

The fourth passage consists of the follow- 
ing lines :— 


Tnterdum speciosa locis morataque recte 

Fabula, nullius veneris, sine pondere et arte, 
Valdius oblectat populum meliusque moratur 
Quam versus inopes rerum nugaeque canorae. 


Here a difficulty has been created by forcing 
an unnatural meaning upon the words mo- 
rataque recte—a meaning quite at variance 
with the next words, nullius veneris sine 
pondere et arte. If recte morata is under- 
stood in its natural and ordinary sense of 
‘ virtuous,’ ‘moral’ (fabula being of course 
personified), there is no contradiction what- 
ever and the statement is true. But can 
morata recte mean what the scholiast says : 
‘in qua mores singularum personarum optime 
exprimuntur’? I do not think so.  Cer- 
tainly the passages quoted in the lexicons do 
not establish it. The most important one is 
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from Quintilian (4. 2. 64). In this passage 
Quintilian lays down that narratio should be 
aperta, brevis, credibilis. He admits that 
Cicero, in addition to these qualities ‘ vult 
esse evidentem, moratam, cum dignitate.’ 
And upon this he remarks, ‘ sed in oratione 
morata debent esse omnia cum dignitate quae 
poterunt.’ It is not quite clear what are the 
words of Cicero which Quintilian summarises 
by the adjective moratam, but probably they 
are the following: ‘si res et ad eorum qui 
agent naturam et ad vulgi morem et ad eorum 
qui audient opinionem accommodabitur’ (Inv. 
1, 29), And if so I believe the word ‘natural’ 
will almost exactly represent what Quintilian 
means by moratam. If he had meant ‘with 
the characters accurately drawn,’ he could 
hardly have used the word in the next sen- 
tence (sed in oratione, ἄρ) in which he 
criticises Cicero ; for this criticism can only 
mean :—But this is not only true of narratio ; 
all parts of an orator’s speech must be 
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morata cum dignitate, including exordium, 
refutatio, ὅσο. (in which there is no room for 
character-painting at all). 

Those who interpret moratam ‘ with the 
characters well drawn’ would, I suppose, 
understand Quintilian to be referring to de 
Orat. 2. 328: Sed et festivitatem habet nar- 
ratio distincta personis et interpuncta ser- 
monibus. But the emphatic words in this 
sentence are et festivitatem habet, and if 
this had been in Quintilian’s mind he would 
certainly have used festivus, not moratus, 
But whatever view we may take of Quin- 
tilian’s words they do not affect the expres- 
sion in Horace, which is not morata, but 
recte morata, and which can hardly have any 
other meaning here than that which it has 
in Plaut. Awl. 2. 2. 62. 

G. S. SaLz, 
Otago University, 
New Zealand, 





HORATIANA. 


Carm. 11, 11. 21—24, 


Quis devium scortum eliciet domo 
Lyden? Eburna dic age cum lyra 
Maturet in comptum Lacaenae 
More comas religata nodum, 


I approach this passage not so much with 
the hope of proposing a satisfactory emenda- 
tion, as for the purpose of impeaching the 
ordinary text, which cannot in my opinion be 
sound, This is the only passage in the Odes 
where scortum occurs. I do not believe 
Horace wrote it here. Horace avoided all 
vulgar expressions in his Odes. He refused 
admission even to diminutives. Is it possible 
that in one of the most refined of all his Odes 
he introduced one of the lowest terms in the 
Latin language? The situation is this. 
Horace invites a friend whose youth like his 
own is passed, from whom as from himself 
canities is banishing lascivos amores facilem- 
que somnum, to feast with him on the grass 
under the shade of a pine or plane by a 
running brook: and in thought he bids one 
slave temper the wine, another to go for a 
music girl, without whese dancing and sing- 
ing no such feast would be complete. All 
runs smooth and graceful until we are con- 
fronted with the hateful scortum. And the 
expression is as prosaic as it iscoarse. Iam 


sure there is not such a conjunction in the 
Odes of Horace as devium scortum Lyden, 
which reads more like an entry in the censor’s 
books than a poetic description : Name, Lyde: 
Profession, scortwm: Remarks, devium. And 
what may deviwm mean? According to 
Stephens it means: ‘ vulgare et nimis prosti- 
tutum.’ According to Orelli it means the 
exact opposite : ‘non vulgare nec nimis pro- 
stitutum, in recessualiquo habitans.’ It was 
but a step farther to render deviwm ‘coy.’ 
‘Coy scortum’ is good. Ritter, followed by 
Mr. Wickham, makes deviwm proleptic : ‘lure 
hither to our retreat.’ There are other 
methods proposed, but these three will suffice 
to show the difficulty of the passage inde- 
pendent of the primary fatal blemish, viz. 
the word scortwm itself. 

How does Horace describe Neaera whom 
he sends for in similar fashion to grace his 
banquet, iii. 14. 21? Not by naming her pro- 
fession, which it was unnecessary to specify, 
for that it was that of a music girl every 
reader would understand, but by the addition 
of an epithet of praise, argutae ‘tuneful.’ 
And that Lyde was here described by some 
epithet of praise is, in my opinion, most in- | 
dubitable. The word eliciet denotes that 
Lyde was a singing girl of superior quality, 
who set high value on her accomplishments. 


A word that describes an accomplished 
L 2 
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elegant and beautiful lady, and is not far 
from scortwm, 18 scitam. 


Quis devia scitam eliciet domo 
Lyden ? 


‘Who will lure accomplished Lyde from 
her retired home?’ It may be objected to 
scitam that this adjective, a favourite with 
Plautus and Terence, smacks too much of the 
language of ordinary life to be admitted 
into the Odes of Horace : but in the sense of 
‘witty,’ ‘clever,’ applied to sayings, it is not 
uncommon in Cicero: and Ovid has, Fast. 
5. 54, cuwrvae scita Thalia lyrae, where, as 
here, it is especially applied to an accom- 
plished performer on the lyre. 

A (Parisinus) omits scortwm altogether 
ma.pr. If this indicates that the word was 
absent from the archetype, it opens the door 
to all sorts of conjecture to fill the gap: 
and the question would be, what word would 
most likely have fallen out : favam perhaps : 
but inasmuch as all other MSS. contain the 
word scortum it seems that its omission in A. 
was a mere accident. Most likely there 
was in some early MS. a marginal gloss, 
scortum, written by some ineptus, which ex- 
pelled the true reading. 


Caro. 111. 8. 25—28. 


Negligens, ne qua populus laboret, 

Parce privatus nimium cavere, et 

Dona praesentis cape laetus horae et 
Linque severa. 


Madvig was so perplexed by the construc- 
tion by which negligens and parce must both go 
with cavere, or else negligens and cavere must 
both go with ne /aboret (and negligere ne is not 
a good construction), that he actually pro- 
posed to join negligens with ponulus, ‘the neg- 
ligent crowd.’ But parte for parce, an emenda- 
tion which 1 find anticipated by Bonfinius, 
and well known in the last century, though, 
it seems, totally forgotten in this, is, I think, 
the true reading. Cf. Caesar, Bell. Gall. vii. 
67: si qua in parte nostri daborare, aut gravius 
premi videbantur. Sat. i. 2. 38: ut omni 
parte laborent. Parte and parce are, in cur- 
sives, practically the same word. The con- 
struction is ‘ Negligens cavere, ne qua parte 
populus laboret.’ 


Carm. 111. 24. 1—8, 


Intactis opulentior 

Thesauris Arabum et divitis Indiae 
Caementis licet occupes 

Tyrrhenum omne tuis et mare Apulicum 
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Si figit adamantinos 

Summis verticibus dira Necessitas 
Clavos, non animum metu 

Non mortis laqueis expedies caput. 


I have printed above in the fourth verse 
the reading adopted by Orelli, Apulicum, 
which may be called the vulgate. <Apulicum 
has however less support from MSS. than 
either of two other readings, and there are 
two other grave objections to it. The first is 
the shortening of the first syllable which is 
only defended by 111. 4, 10, Nutricis extra 
limen Apuliae, a reading equally doubtful 
with this: the best MSS. giving lima 
Pulliae, and the previous line flatly contra- 
dicting Apuliae: hence the best critics have 
given various conjectures for Apuliae: as 
Dauniae, Ritter : villulae, Madvig : pergulae 
Housman. Secondly, the sense is against 
Apulicum : there were no towns on the 
Adriatic sea where it was fashionable to build 
villas half or wholly in the sea. 

The other two readings which contend 
with Apulicum are Ponticum and publicum. 
Of these it may be said that Ponticum has 
generally the support of Keller's first class 
of MSS. It is the reading of A (Parisinus) 
and B (Bernensis), perhaps the two most 
valuable extant manuscripts of Horace. 
Ponticum is accordingly read by Ritter. It 
being absolute nonsense we need not go 
farther for its refutation. It is as if a poet 
of our day remarked to a friend living at, 
say, Folkestone, ‘ though you occupy the 
whole English Channel and the Gulf of 
Mexico with your masonry ’! 

Publicum has also high support: it is the 
reading of the Blandinius Vetustissimus, 
and other respectable MSS. Accordingly 
publicum has been read by Lachmann: but 
as the Tuscan sea is as much public property 
as any other sea, and cannot be contrasted 
with any publicum mare, Lachmann changed 
Tyrrhenum to terrenwm, « most unfortunate 
change. For not only is terrenwm omne for 
omnem terram ἣν most suspicious expression, 
not only is the hyperbole needlessly exag- 
gerated by the addition of land to sea, but 
the one word that is essential is altered. 
Compare ii. 18. 17—22: ‘Tu secanda mar- 
mora Locas sub ipsum funus et sepuleri Im- 
memor struis domos Marisque Baits obstre- 
pentis urges Summovere litora Parum locuples 
continente ripa.’ 

The sea that roared against the shore of 
Baiae was the Tuscan sea, the mare Tyr- 
rhenum, and in that sea only was it the 
fashionable mania to build villas. Zyrrhenum 
must not be changed, nor should any other 
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sea—Ponticum, Apulicum or Punicum—be 
joined with it. In fact none of the MS. 
readings is satisfactory, and when MSs. 
testify to several diverging readings, all 
objectionable, then it is fair to suppose that 
they have all sprung from a common source 
which has been lost. Now here, as there is 
no sea which can with propriety be coupled 
with the Tuscan sea, we must look out for 
something that can with propriety be coupled 
to caementis. And for building houses in 
water it strikes me that nothing is more 
necessary than sublicae ‘piles.’ These piles 
would, in fact, be necessary to construct 
coffer dams before the stone could be let 
down into its place : they would be necessary 
too for constructing bridges to connect the 
edifice with the main land, if the house were 
wholly built in the sea. And I suppose 
Horace wrote 





caementis licet occupes 
Tyrrhenum omne tuis et mare sublicis. 


I conjecture further that over sublicis was 
pontium 
written a gloss pontiwm thus, sublicis: and 
that the two best supported readings Ponti- 
cum and publicum were engendered, the 
former from the gloss pontiwm, the latter 
from the word sublicis : both copyists seek- 
ing for an epithet for mare, and not seeing 
that the meaning was simply ‘though you 
occupy the whole Tuscan sea with your 
masonry and your piles,’ Apulicwm, the 
reading of the least reputable MSS. is, I 
suppose, a deliberate correction of publicum. 


Carm. iv. 13. 17—22. 
Quo fugit Venus heu, quove color? decens 
Quo motus? quid habes illius, illius, 
Quae spirabat amores, 
(Juae me surpuerat mihi, 
Felix post Cinaram notaque et artium 
Gratarum facies ? 


The construction of the last clause is, I 
believe, (leaving out et) ‘notaque artium 
gratarum,’ ‘famed for many pleasing arts,’ 
as Carm. i. 20. 5, ‘notus in fratres animi 
paterni’ and Prop. 4. 7. 74, ‘historiae pectora 
nota suae.’ What then is to be done with 
et? The difficulty will seem to many to 
have been solved by Mr. Housman, who 
(Journal of Philology, No. 34, p. 317) pro- 
poses nota quot artiwm, an emendation which 
1 had myself arrived at. Thinking over the 
matter however, I believe the corruption lies 
deeper. For I cannot understand how ‘arts’ 
can be attributed to ἃ face as a merit. Pro- 
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pertius, when he speaks of multis decus arti- 
bus belonging to Cynthia, is not referring to 
her face: he is referring to her varied ac- 
complishments and winning ways: her poetry, 
her singing, her reading, and so forth. But 
what arts of a laudable sort can belong to a 
Jace’ Smiling perhaps. But smiling is not 
an art. If it be, it is only one art. What 
are the others? Cruquius’s commentator 
answers thus, ‘gratarum artium facies illa 
dicitur quae oculis, nutu superciliorum, cer- 
vicis volubilitate, totius denique corporis motu 
placet.’ These save one are graces not arts, 
and do not, save two, belong to the face. I 
propose to read: notaque dotiwm gratarum 
Jacies. Forcellini says ‘ permutantur in codd. 
dos et ars.’ Ovid uses dos formae, dotes 
Jormae, dos corporis: he has dos oris Met. 
5. 562, but in a different sense, of the ‘ gift’ 
of singing. 


CarM. SAECULARE, 25—28. 

Vosque veraces cecinisse, Parcae, 

Quod semel dictum est stabilisque rerun 

Terminus servet, bona iam peractis 
Tungite fata. 


I find it impossible to get any satisfactory 
construction out of these words. Bentley was 
equally perplexed, and wrote a long note on 
the passage conjecturing quod simul dictum 
est stabilis per aevum Terminus servet, going 
much too far from the MSS. Peerlkamp and 
Ritter take quod not as following cecinisse in 
sense, but as following ‘ bona—iungite fata,’ 
followed by servet as an optative, expressing 
a wish: ‘a thing which has been promised 
once for all, and which may the landmark of 
things secure.’ This construction is possible 
but awkward, To dislocate quod from cecin- 
issé is violent: to pray that the immovable 
decree of Fate may not be changed is super- 
fluous. 

I take quod in its natural sense as a rela- 
tive referring to the chant of the Fates. 
But something is wanting in v. 26, que 
coupled stabilis rerum terminus to something. 
That something must have stood where est 
stands now. The only word that will fit in 
there is the Latin word for brass: ‘ Ye 
Pareae, true in uttering that which, once 
uttered, brass and the eternal marking- 
stone of time shall guard.’ 


Quod, semel dictum, wes stabilisque rerum 
Terminus servet. 


It is scarcely too much to say that aes 
would at some time, in some MSS., infallibly 
be altered to est following dictwm and pre- 
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ceding st. That it was altered before the 
time of Servius, is not wonderful. That 
Horace is fond of the mention of brass as an 
image of perpetuity, it is scarcely necessary 
to say: οἵ, ii. 30. 1, monwmentwm aere per- 
ennius and the aena manus of Fate herself, 
i. 35. 19. The subjunctive is the same as in 
1, 2.40. 
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The following conjectures may be worth 
recording though scarcely worth contending 
for :—i. 25. 17, /enta quod pubes. 

1. 92. 15, mala curque solve. 
li. 13. 14, Bosporti—poenas. 
ili. 6. 29, coram non bene conscio. 
Epod. xvii. 55, albo tundit—salo. 
A. PALMER. 





THE QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


1 sHoutp like to thank Mr. Abbott for 
his contribution to the consideration of 
the question about the quotations from the 
Old Testament in the Fourth Gospel, and 
also to point out exactly the position in 
which his criticism appears to me to leave 
the matter. 

The object of my note in the Classical 
Review for December was to give expression 
to a doubt which I had long entertained as 
to the validity of the common argument that 
the writer of the Fourth Gospel must have 
been a born Jew who translated the Hebrew 
for himself, because some of his quotations 
agreed more closely with the Hebrew text 
than did the LXX. version. To this argu- 
ment I objected that it assumed that there 
was no other source from which the writer 
could have drawn his quotations except from 
the LXX. or from his own translation of 
the Hebrew. It seems to me that there are 
many possibilities, all of which must be dis- 
posed of before we are shut up to the con- 
clusion that he was a Jew and made his own 
translation. It is possible, if not likely, 
that he may have had some knowledge of 
Hebrew, even though he was not a Jew, and 
Mr. Abbott shows us that very little Hebrew 
would have been necessary to know that 
ἐξεκέντησαν was the correct translation in 
Zech. xii. 10; he may have learned the 
translation from some Hebrew scholar with- 
out knowing Hebrew himself; it may have 
been current as the correct rendering in the 
school to which he belonged, or in the circle 
in which he moved; it may have been a 
marginal reading in a MS.; or there may 
have been a different translation, or another 
recension of the LXX. which contained it. 
With our present knowledge of the time it 
would be difficult to disprove any of these 
possibilities, impossible to disprove them all. 

This general objection I supported by 
another argument—namely, that there was 
some positive reason to believe from the 
very passage quoted as decisive by Bishop 
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Lightfoot that there was an earlier version 
from which the word ἐξεκέντησαν might have 
been taken. It is to this second point only 
that Mr. Abbott’s criticism applies. My 
three reasons for thinking that there was 
such an earlier version were: (a) that the 
reading of the Gospel was also found in the 
Apocalypse, Justin Martyr, Aquila, Sym- 
machus, and Theodotion, and in some MSS. 
of the LXX. ; (ὁ) that Dr. Hatch gave some 
additional reasons for believing in such an 
earlier version ; and (c) that Dr. Salmon on 
the same kind of evidence had come inde- 
pendently to the conclusion that there had 
been an earlier version of ‘ Daniel’ of which 
no historical record had been preserved. 

(a) Against my first reason Mr. Abbott 
urges that of course Symmachus and Theo- 
dotion followed Aquila, and that the readings 
in some of the MSS. of the LX-X. came from 
the same source. I at once admit that this 
is not only possible but probable. I regret 
that my knowledge of the subject is not suffi- 
cient to allow me to say more. But 1 think 
that Mr. Abbott goes too far when he draws 
the conclusion that ‘as far as this passage 
(Zech. xii. 10) is concerned there is no indica- 
tion of the existence of another recension of 
the LXX. earlier than Aquila.’ Of course it 
is true that Aquila and those who followed 
him do not prove the existence of anything be- 
fore Aquila. But my point was that the cor- 
respondence between the readings in Aquila 
and those who came after him with the 
readings in the Gospel, the Apocalypse, and 
Justin Martyr, suggests that there may have 
been some earlier common source from which 
all got the word ἑξεκέντησαυ. As Mr. Abbott 
reduces Aquila and those who came after 
him to Aquila alone, so questions may also 
be raised as to the relation between the 
readings in the Apocalypse, the Gospel, and 
Justin Martyr. But however those ques- 
tions be decided, there still remains the 
coincidence between the Christian Gospel 
and the Jewish translation to be accounted 
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for. When Mr. Abbott accounts for the 
appearance of ἐξεκέντησαν in the Gospel by 
saying that it was the obvious translation of 
the Hebrew, he supplies an argument to the 
other side ; for it may be said, If this was 
so, is it likely that Greek students of the 
Holy Scriptures at the time when the Gospel 
was written would have had no means 
of knowing it unless they were Hebrew 
scholars and could re-translate the Hebrew 
for themselves? Is it not much more reason- 
able to suppose that many of the corrections 
which were shortly afterwards embodied in 
Aquila’s translation were common property 
beforehand, just as in the case of the recent 
Revision of the English Bible many of the 
alterations introduced by the Revisers were 
well known beforehand to students of theo- 
logical literature, and were even contained 
in preparatory translations ? 

(ὁ) When I appealed to Dr. Hatch as 
giving additional reasons for believing in an 
earlier version, I had in my mind the whole 
of his fourth and fifth chapters. Unfortu- 
nately I referred only to p. 213, because the 
very passage in question happened to be 
mentioned there. But this passage in Zecha- 
riah is only one out of many upon which 
Dr. Hatch founds his general conclusion 
that the coincidences in the early variations 
from the text of the LXX. were not acci- 
dental, but that they point back to earlier 
recensions or received readings, of which no 
other record is known to have reached us. 
No doubt some of Dr. Hatch’s instances 
taken by themselves are very slight and do 
not appear to prove much, but the general 
effect of the whole is more convincing. This 
general result will not be invalidated even 
though he may have made some slips in 
matters of detail. 

(c) The independent discovery by Dr. 
Salmon and Professor Gwynn of an earlier 
version of “ Daniel,’ which Mr. Abbott does 
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not mention, is a strong confirmation of the 
worth of Dr. Hatch’s method, and is an 
answer to the objection, which may be made, 
that if these earlier versions had ever existed, 
they could not have been so completely for- 
gotten. One passage which Dr. Salmon has 
written bears on this last point, as well as 
on what I have said above as to the proba- 
bility of such early versions having been 
made: ‘Is it intrinsically probable that for 
centuries every Jew competent to ascertain 
the fact kept to himself his knowledge of the 
unfaithfulness of the current version ; and 
that none had the charity to make a better 
version for the use of his Greek-speaking 
brethren? On the other hand, is it very 
improbable that such a version, if made, 
should now only live for us in its successors, 
as 'Tyndale’s translation lives for us in the 
Authorised English version?’ (p. 606). 
Perhaps I may mention here that the idea of 
some earlier Greek source from which the 
word ἐξεκέντησαν had come occurred to my 
mind long before the publication of Dr. 
Hatch’s book. It occurred to me when I 
first read Dr. Sanday’s Essay on the Fourth 
Gospel (1872), soon after its publication, and 
was suggested by the references in Park- 
hurst’s Lexicon to the places where the word 
occurs. 

The origin of the quotations from the Old 
Testament which are made by the early 
Christian writers is a new subject, the further 
study of which may yet yield important re- 
sults. All that I am contending for is that 
in the present state of our knowledge of the 
matter it is not safe to argue that a writer 
must have been a Jew who translated the 
Hebrew for himself because some of his 
quotations appear to represent the Hebrew 
more accurately than the present LX X. text 
does. 

JoHN A. Cross. 
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tiones B!C1|| competes A1B!V! || 25 coniunctos, 
post. τι spscr., A || #unum B (comp. per 6768. ἢ) 
|| rem publicam] per p. (per comp.) A rem p. 
B (sed rem in ras. 2) et F xxv. p. V || 26 re- 
gentes 22 FM || § 79, 26 sequitur, itur in ras. 
2, B\\is A his MVK || quae] quam B! qua 7? 
(que AX) || 27 utrubique A! || eademque lex, 
mque lex in ras. novem litt. 2, B || 2s prauique, 
einras. ampl. 2, B paruique 77} || 29 causa C1 
|| 30 malorum A1!C(?)V1 || institutos 5! in- 
structis Jf || publicae ABC FV || 31 paenes 
BF || deos esse, s esse in ras. 2, B || 33 ab his 
superis B (sed postr. s inras. 2) FM || superis 
defluere, s de in ras. 1 vel. 2, V|| 36 uti in] ut 
in BIV' et ut vid. Al (corr. 445) || maximus 5! 
maximis 52C/' || obtumis A obtimis LY’ o- 
ptimis C || ὃ 80, 36 autem] V? add. esse, postea 
correct. i est || maius| magis 5! ||1 eum om. 
B || 2 docuerixmus, m corr. 2, A || 5in om. A || 
ὁ regiom. B'|| ὃ 81, 9 pulcherrimex, post. e 
in ras. 2,B pulcherrima /! pulcherime 271 
(pulcherrimae V1) || 10 falius A? || 12 neces- 
sarios, Ο corr. 2, A || 18 procredientem 21 || 
declarentemque YF || cuiusque rei, que rei 
in ras. 2, B \\15 emitando A!V? |j τὸ inci* | 

derit, alt. i ew e corv., B incuderit C1 incident 
F || conprendentemque, a/é. n spscr. 2, A con- 
praehendentemque (-quae L') B/ compraeh. 
C’comprend. V! comprehend. V? || 17 nantum- 
que B'nactumque B74. V*||-iam quaaliin ras. 
A quali C ||1s quicque A1(?)B? 1‘ V1 quaeque 
A® quinque B! || 19 possent A'BC LY ! || 20 etex 
sese—appellent om. 1" (in B versus dividuntur : 
pos | sent etexsese...appel | lent ut...) || #simi- 
lia (e 2?) CO || ὃ 82, 21 epicurus corr. 2 ew aepi 
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culus (?) 5 || 22 et inane quaeque et inane 115 4 || 
his BM (de F' nthil not.) || 23 administrarequae 
B || ut (aut?) B || claebam AtVtaclebam B! 
clebam V? glebam B?CFMV2K || 24 ac frac- 
mentum 41||coercendi δ᾽ (coherendi AC FV!X) 
|| 25 nulla natura temeritas, sed natura del., 
C' || ὃ 83, 27 a om. C || 28 continetur arte (-tae 
V1)naturae 7 cont. arte natura X || *#*quippe 
B || 29 pariat, at corr. 2, A || et sese B? || 30 et 
im ras. B* || uicissim ἃ] uicesima 51 uicisim a 
EF || a in ras, C? || superis, p corr. et er in 
ras. 2, B \| etusdemqui A (-quae J/*) || 31 et aer] 
ettaer A! ettaher A? aether 77 aer, om. et, in 
vas. V** || utaether B!(etethaer A) ||supra Vt 
|| 31 Ita om. C' || 33 earis (e incert.) Bt || 34 1- 
psaeque ipsae (a/t. ipsae eras.) A (ipse quae 
ZF")|| uidet nobiscum audit nobiseum om. V1 
in mg. totam sent. ipseque—sonat adscr. V+ 
|| 35 eorum om. V1 horum V** || mouebitur 21 
|| 335 himus A!V! minus B! || qua mouemur 
AB CV! || ὃ 84, s7 infimus, mus corr. 2, C' || 
et om.b! ||1 unamque, un corr. ex nn, A || 2 
uicisitud. B || contineata B! || 3 xoritur A || ex 
aere aether] ex aetherexre (?) 21 || uicissim 
retrorsum (1 || 4 uicissime 4! || athere A? || 5 
is AVhis WK hiis BF || sursum deorsum 
ultra citra J/? || comeantibus (" || ὁ coniuncto 
ΟἹ || ὃ 85, 6 aut] autem B1(?)J/! || necessest A 
et ut vid. ΟἽ || 7 uidimus J! || aut, u spser. 74, 
A || diuturna 45?7'M || 8 ad] aut C || longin- 
eum £! || 11 arboris, s in ras. ampl. 2, B || 13 
ipsa vel ipsam C1 || regatur aut] regatura et 
V1|| 14 regio B! || ὃ 86, 15 semina, a corr. 2 ex 
um 4, C || potest] post C1 || non om. δὶ || 
16 autem, u spscr., A || 1s (que ACV?) || ec- 
ferant] V1 et ferant AC haec ferant B! haec 
ferat B°F'M eo ferant V2 || aliquid (corr. ex 
-quit A) largitate fundit sqg. (δ 156, 8) Z ; of. 
ad ὃ 15,390. Abhinc usque ad § 92, 24 deficit 


etiam Γ΄. 





4 = ABCFM. 
19 ex his efferantur Ζ || 22 omnia qui 2732 (-quae 
Ff?) || sicut membra om. B! || 23 administrari 
natura M || 25 ex his Z || ὃ 87, 26 aliquid A! || 
27 facit 4 δΊΟ || 2s non om. ABC || quid si A 
|| 29 constitae C’ (constitute A?) || ad usum— 
esse neque om. A+ || 30 uidemus om. F'K || for- 
tuita necne C* || 31 coquo herere (1 (quo coher. 
Al?) || 35 nature A! corr. 3 || quaexarte (p?) 
B (que arte A?) || 33 nec] ne A! || ne] nec 
P?FMEK || 34 expers, ers in ras. 2, B || 35 artem] 
partem Jf! || procul cursum] procursum C || 
cursum, cur iz ras. 3, A sursum #!|| 1 so- 
larium] add. uel horologium A? || uel de- 
scriptum aut ex Z || intellire (1 (intelligere 
AC’) || 3 expertes Ο || putarem AB/! || § 88, 3 
quid (?) si 41 |j 4 si in] sim CLF, sed in 
hoc corr. 1 || eythiam B! schithiam J || brit- 
tanniam A! brittaniam BF britaniam (' || 5 
efficit 41 || possidonius A2BF’ possed. 171 || ὁ 
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et luna, om. in, BUI || errantibus 67s ser. B || 
7 caelo] sole B || s quin] quid ΟἽ [| hii Jf || 9 
quo oriuntur, om. et, alt. ο in ras., C || τι in 
imitandis] in om. A! in inimicandis 221 || 
sphersae J/1 (sphaere ABC) || natura J? || 
§ 89, 13 atque Z || actium Z || 14 uidisset ante 
M || 15 et monte A? || conspexit, e ex a corr. 
ut uid., B\\16 tanto ( || 17 fremebunda 532, 
|| so#nitu (m1) A ||strepitu Z || 1s undas euol- 
uit ACM || uerticeseui B || 19 reflat] profluit 
Z || 20 nimb#um 95 || uoluier, er 2 in ras. trium 
litt., B uoliuer C? || 21 mentis, sed corr. 12, B 
|| 24 terrestras A! terrestres A?BCFM || pon- 
tusxstrages, extr. s 2, B || 25 auforte BF'|| tri- 
con δ} || fuscineuertens B! supra ne ser. a B? 
fuscinauertens VW || 26 subter | terra dices 
5 || undantes ueniant freto 7 || 27 saxeam ad] 
saxeam at AC’saxaeamat B! saxeum ad J/*|| 
29 suis isauditoque 51 || 30 sicut inciti atque 
AB (sed sicut in ras. B?) CF2M sicut inciatque 
fF? || (31 delfini Z) || 34 consimile 7 || ὃ 90, 35 
uacuum, alt. τι spser., (" || 2 si] nisi J ||3 post- 
eax#eecum F || uidissent, n spser., C' || 4 omnia 
queratis ALF? omnia quaeratis 61. }12Γ1 || 6 
architectus (?) C7 ||7 numeris A! || ὃ 91, 10 hance 
ΟἽ || animabili ABCM amabili /' || est est aer 
C7 || quidem illud /’|| 1 a nostritum 41 || 15 
hun A? || 13 mutuemur* B metuemur C7 || haec 
ΟἹ || queque 5! || 14 et sicut C? || pacubius Bt 
||15 gai Algrai A?BCFM || 17 g quasi ΟἹ || 
grauus δ᾽ grauis C1 graus C? || 19 granigena 
BC? |\ isto Z|| oratio] ornati B || ὃ 92, 20 innu- 
merabilis J/1 || 21 conlustras A! || 22 atque, t 
corr. 2, A || 23 tanti, i corr. exe, A, nti corr. 2, 
B || ignis C1 || 21 | terris rebusque incipit V 


(fol. 1). 
Z = ABCFM). 

25 loca C’F || confraglare B! || terra A1|| § 93, 
27 ergo V? || 30 quur A || 81 inenumerabiles 
ABPCFMY || uigingi B! || 32 coniiciantur V4 
[ex his ACMV || terra J || 33 annalles /'|| 
enni AL'CV! || possunt A! possit F' || ὃ 94, 36 
poeoteta BI poeotaeta # poeta C' poetiteta 
A poetoteta V'|| 37 mundum esse, eat. m et 
esse in ras. 2, B || innuber. B! || potius, ius 
m ras. 3, A || 39 non cursus V! || 39-40 quur 
quater A || 40 multa BF || 1 effuttiunt AB27V 
effitiunt 4! || mihi] nichil (ΟἽ (michi 0?) || 2 
proximus, 1 in ras. ampl. 2, B }} ἢ 95, 3 pre- 
dare /"! (precl. BF’) || aristotiles B2C' aristo- 
tetiles /’ || 4 terram (" || sempe £1 || 5 his Z || 
abundant hi AV habundant#ii, t ef post. i 
corr. 2, Bet, corr. 1 ex habundantia, / habun- 
dat (-ant 3) hi C habundant hi J/ || 7 nomen 
S* || 9 sedilibus Οὗ || 10 terra Οὐ || nubium—co- 














gnouissent om. C || 11 cum] tum J’? || 12 quod, 


his ΟἿ quod dis V1? || 13 opaccasset CI || 14 tum] 
cum ABF MV! || totum caelum 97 [| 15 tum 
crescentis spscr. C1, sed rursus deleta sunt || 
17 opera tanta JT || ὃ 96, 19 eruptionem (?) A? || 


IL § 82: 


§ 96. 
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ethnaeorum A aeterna eorum 4! aethnaeorum 
B2V aethneorum CF’ aetheneorum J || 22 
uideretur A || 23 luce C! || 24 quotid. A? || 
adsuescant A! (assuescunt CV) || 25 perinde 
V2 || § 97, 28 motus caeli J/|| 29 #ullam A || in- 
esse| esse J/ || eaque que V? || 30 generantur 
81 || s1 shaeram B! (spher. /MV) || 88 sint 
opera F || s3impetu B! || admirabi 5? || celeri- 
tate—uertique in ras. ampl. 2 vel 1 A (caeler. 
B'CF1M) {11 uideamus Z || cum] tum V? || 2 
rerum, u corr. 2, B || eanon, pr. n corr. ex Tr 
2?, B\\s fiant, a corr. 2, V || rationem, m del. 
1, B || $98, 4 a subtilitate ΟἹ (supt. V') || 
quod admodo C || 5 prudentia BK || ὁ Ac an 
ras. 4.3 || cernatur] natu B! || 7 globora A || 
ipsa om. B! || sese, alt. se spscr. 1, B || sa flori- 
bus A! || #herbis 7’ || frugibus om. B' || 9 ueri- 
tate ΟἹ (uariaet. A) || destinguitur Οἱ || adde 
hunc C!V! corr. ΟΣ adhue V? || fontum 
ABFMV'K |\10 uidissimos A? || 11 asperitas At 
|| 12 montium altitudines om. 11 || imensita- 
tesquae B! (immensitatesque δ’ Δ) || cam- 
parum ΟἽ || ὃ 99, τι cicuram /? || uolucrium 
ABFMY || 17 stirpium C1 || 1s quorumque corr. 
ut vid. ex corumque AV || 19 et urb.] eturri- 
bus A3 || oculis corr. ex -us A corr. ex uc. B || 
possimus ACP MV 1K et, corr. 1 ex possumus, 
B || 20 contuens V? || de spser. 1 ? V ||ratio Bt 
| ὃ 100, 20 At uero] a uero 5! || 21 uarietas* 
B || 2 littorum If || quod BV! quotquot ££ || 
23 mersarum A! submersorum 77 || fluctantium 
Ο || 24 saxasanatiuis ABV! saxosanatiuis 
BFK || 25 eludit ZK, sed elidit C? || natura 
MK ||§ 101, 26 exin, in spser. 1, Vexim BFK 
|| aer om. A1CV1 add. A?V4 || hisque M || 27 
concremus A? || homoremque V! (hum. JV 7X’) 
|| 28 efluens AB! || 29 Idem] idemque J? || 
uarietas ΟἽ || 30 alitum] altum 5! || spiritus 
ZK, sed post. s in V eras. || 31 ad domie. C' || 32 
cohercens AC'M2V! coherens 271: || quidem 
A1B! || et aether B! (eth. C) || hora C'V || 
§ 102, 31 ex A! || 35 terram B! || hisque 17 (is- 
quae A!) || 2 ad extr. ( || 3contrhit terram At 
contrahitur terra C || ὃ 108, 5 ostendum A1V 4 
|| βάθια B2/'V? || ὁ cum sole tum degrediens 
om. V1 add. V2; ΟἽ visdem verbis primum onuis- 
sis scr. et eam lucem quam a sole | tum de- 
grediens et eam lucem qu. a 5. acc. sqq., corr. 
ΟΣ (solae wtrogue loco A) || digrediens 
B?FMV?K || 8 habeat, adel. 1 ?, B|| 9 terrex C 
|| 10 dificit AV! || iisdemque 25} hisdemque J 
|| 11 eae] ea Bt et XK ||stelles C’ || terrae yi 
|| 12 motus] modus A? || 13 sae Lt (sepe A) || 
§ 104, 13 potest] post C || 14 inerrentium Bt || 
maximultitudo A! || 15 distine;tio, tine add. 
et io corr. 2, A || notarum corr. 1 ? ex -orum B 
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|| figurarum om. ΟἽ || 17 arti (1) eis Al arates 
Bi arati eis A2B2CFMV || ad te B [|| 1s ex 
his BFM ex is V! || 20 labentur J || caleri Bt 
caeleri HM || ὃ 105, 22 nullus A! || 23 uideri 
BF || 24 duplice C || nertex 1 || 26 arctoae Z, 
sed arctoa V2 || duae in ras. B? || 27 ex lis 
ACFYV || graiolscunosura 5 || 28 altera ex 
alter corr. 1? B || haelice BY helicae V || 30 
soliti, t corr. ex c4, V\| ὃ 106, 33 Hac] ac BY 
|| (foenices AMV fen. δ." faen. C’) || s+ reful- 
git A} || 35 a nocte] nocte #7 || 86 in hac in 
ras. 152} 39 rapidos BF'||fulmen V! ||1 subter 
ACMY || supraque Z || reuoluens sese confi- 
ciensque om. A!|| ὃ 107, 3 totus ΟἿ || sit] est 
Z \| suspicienda V? || 4 ardor, a corr. 2, C || 5 


‘uno C 1} 7 etrucibusque, et in ras. 3, A || fra- 


grant (?) B! || 9 opstipum] ast ipsum δ FI || 
atereti Z, sed in B corr. 1 ex ateriti || 10 figure 
V1 || 8 108, τι relicum £ || 12 paululum JZ || 
subitoque recondit Z || 13 partim (parte JZ) 
admiscetur in una Z || 14 autem in ras. b? || 
15 deffesa C' || uelut in ras. B? || (merentis Z) 
|| 1s engonasiam ACV engnosiam BY || uo- 
gitant B! uocant ΟἽ || 19 fulgora coronata C 
fulgocorona 171 || 20 autem om. J || anguite- 
nentis A?B2F'M || §109, 21 ofuchum C’ (ofiuch. 
ABFMV) || grai M || 23 atque eius] eius et 
B?FM || toto A? || 24 uirum om. A! || seerpens 
(t?) B serpens, praeter pr.s in ras. 2, V || 26 
uirguet B! (urget ACW) || nepe A'V? corr. 
A8V3 nepar, vr radendo in i corr., B nepii C || 
27 septemtriones ("1728 arctofylax AC arctofil. 
BFV artofil. M || uulgo, uu in ras, 2, B || 
quidigitur B! || bootes, alt. ο spscr., C' || 29 te- 
mone ABCLFMY |\adiunctam, tam spser. 2, A 
aduinctam B! || arctum cum praeced. tim ras. 
B? avatum 151} ὃ 110, 30 Dein quae] deinde 
FM || 31 sub terrae cordia 41} 1 (precordia A*) 
|| 38 cui] cuius ABCT || 31 uigox* Οὗ || 1 de- 
scriptionibus BIZV 1} 8 inuisses AC'V 1 || arctis 
B' aretis ΟἹ arotis ΟΣ || 4 subiectos 51 || media 
est Z || 6 aulriga, ras. supr.u( = autem ἴ), B 
aurigam (1 || 7 subleua 7, sed in Bras. supra 
1 || obductur ΟἽ obducta C? || feretur | tenetur 
V3 || s elice A1BF helice A?C MV || trulenta Δ᾽ 
| 9laeum A!BIV1 laeuium C’ || clarae (?) A 
claroCV || 1 inllustri (ill. V’) || 13 eui sub C || 
14conexus Z, sed connexus corr. V?|| $111, 
15 consp. est stellis frequ. J/ || τὸ fuerunt C’ || 17 
adpluendo B! || hyin ABFVV hiene C’ || enim 
bis scr. A1|| plure C || nosti A? || imperita 2} 
(imperiti 2’) || succulas V || sucibus C suibus 
M || 18 septemtr. Cf || 19 a tergo] terga 
AB-CEFMV terca /! || 20 ipsum Z || eynosura 
ACV cynosyre Οἱ cynosyrae F || 21 huic JZ? || 
| tecedit denwo imeipit P. 
P. SCHWENKE. 


(Continuabitur.) 
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JEBB’S PHILOCTETES. 


ΤΥ is not necessary to dwell on the main 
characteristics to be looked for in Professor 
Jebb’s work. Every scholar knows by this 
time what to expect in a new volume: and 
in this, the fourth volume of the series, he 
will not be disappointed. We find the same 
mastery of all information needful for un- 
derstanding or useful for illustration ; the 
same literary skill in the discussions and 
translations, the same precision and lucidity 
in the notes; above all the same combination 
of fine and just literary judgment, ingenuity 
and subtlety of emendation, and delicate in- 
sight into Greek linguistic usage, which we 
know not where to find outside this great 
commentary. 

The most interesting feature of the pre- 
face is the full account the editor gives, with 
many valuable suggestions, of the comparison 
left to us by Dio Chrysostom of the three 
great dramatists’ work onthistheme. Dio’s 
account is tantalisingly imperfect : if he had 
only realised that his cawserie would survive, 
and two out of the three plays be lost, how 
differently would he have written! But 
imperfect though it be, such a comparison 
carries, in its degree, the same sort of in- 
terest and instruction that we derive from 
comparing the three extant plays on the 
story of Orestes, the Hlectras of Euripides 
and Sophocles, and the Choephorot of Aes- 
chylus. 

In dealing with the text Professor 
Jebb’s various qualifications have perhaps 
their fullest scope. The traditional readings 
are never either abandoned or maintained 
without full trial ; and we think the editor’s 
power is shown quite as much where he 
maintains the MS. text or selects a sugges- 
tion of a previous emender, as where he 
makes a correction of his own. There is 
always a full discussion of the grounds, 
rarely without some new and subtle points. 
Still it is to the editor’s own emendations 
that attention will naturally be first directed. 
The most convincing of these, we think, 
occurs on line 728, where the MSS. read 
(speaking of Herakles) 


[25 Jam , ΘΕΌΝ a 
. ἵν᾽ ὃ χάλκασπις ἀνὴρ θεοῖς 
πλάθει πᾶσιν (πᾶσι L.) θείῳ πυρὶ παμ- 
hans a « 


Here πᾶσιν is both metrically wrong 
(antistr. ὅπου) and superfluous in meaning ; 
and Professor Jebb brilliantly conjectures 
πατρός. We might certainly, as he says, 


expect a reference to Zeus, to whom Oeta 
was sacred : and πατρός, he might have added, 
being a word often abbreviated is easily 
corrupted. 

Another suggestion, which may be called 
certain, is (line 1125) ἐγγελᾷ for γελᾷ pov, 
at once curing the defects of metre and 
grammar, and supplying an explanation of 
the corruption. 

A much bolder change is his correction 
of the line 782, which appears in L. as 
follows : 


ἀλλὰ δέδοικ᾽ ὦ παῖ μή μ᾽ ἀτελὴς εὐχή: 


and is open to the following objections—(1) 
that it is dochmiac, whereas it ought to be 
iambic ; (2) that there is no verb ; (3) that pe 
has nothing to govern it. Professor Jebb 
offers the following suggestion : 


3 >» > A Sy? 3.) ἐν > » 
ἀλλ᾽ ὄκνος ὦ παῖ μὴ ἀτέλεστ᾽ εὔχη μ᾽ ἔχει. 


which will strike most people perhaps as im- 
probable at first sight : but we can safely say 
that the editor’s defence of his emendation 
will be found to be a singularly acute and 
subtle piece of reasoning. 

His correction of the incredible φυγᾷ μ᾽ 
οὐκέτ᾽ ἀπ᾿ αὐλίων πελᾶτ᾽ (1142) has been long 
known to readers of the Journal of Philology, 
where he proposed, in 1869, μηκέτ᾽ ἀπ᾽ αὐλίων 
φυγᾷ πηδᾶτ᾽. The last word is extremely in- 
genious, and it carried the other changes 
almost by necessary consequence. 

In 1092, where the MSS. give: 


x? 27 ” 
εἴθ᾽ αἰθέρος ἄνω 

, If / Neat , o , 3 
πτωκάδες ὀξυτόνου διὰ πνεύματος ἕλωσί pL 


it has long been recognized that εἴθε iscorrupt, 
and that ἕλωσίζ μ᾽ should be ἐλῶσιν. Pro- 
fessor Jebb’s πέλειαι δ᾽ ἄνω is ingenious, but 
his objections to αἰθέρος are not valid against 
Nauck’s brilliant γοναὶ δ᾽ αἰθέρος ; for with 
this reading we have a substantive to agree 
with πτωκάδες, and we do not retain ἄνω. 
One may be allowed to prefer Nauck’s 
emendation ; it is more imaginative, it does 
not confine the πτωκάδες to doves, and it is 
really nearer to the MSS. 

As a specimen of the manner in which, 
when the editor does adopt a conjecture of 
a previous scholar, he sometimes may almost 
be said to make it his own by a thorough and 
convincing discussion, we may point to line 
188, where the βαρεῖα δ᾽ ἀθυρόστομος of L. 
had always been a difficulty, till S. Mekler, 
in his revision of Dindorf’s Sophocles, made 
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the splendid correction, ὀρεία δ᾽ ἀθυρόστομος, 
curing the metrical error and the unsatis- 
tory sense, and giving exactly the right 
epithet to Echo. Professor Jebb has for the 
first time brought out the full merits of this 
correction. 

In the matter of spelling, we must brace 
our minds, we suppose, to admit into our 
texts the forms proved by contemporary in- 
scriptions. It is much harder to write 
προσμεῖξαι (106) and οἰκτίρω (169) than to 
change (for example) one’s grammatical 
theories or one’s political views : but we sup- 
pose it has to be done. Professor Jebb 
makes a new advance each time: in this 


volume, besides the above, we have σῴζω - 


(134), θνήσκω (1443), τείσω (959), and last, but 
not easiest, ποεῖν (120, and appendix), After 
all it is only what our fathers underwent 
in Latin on a much larger scale: and even 
now some fossils object to Vergilius. 

As regards the interpretation, it is impos- 
sible in our limits to do any justice to the 
editor’s work, more especially as a critic has 
necessarily to dwell more on points of dif- 
ference than of agreement. It is all the 
more needful to say, what the present critic 
at any rate feels strongly, that for one place 
where he is able to suggest any improve- 
ment on Professor Jebb’s view, there are 
scores where the editor has brought out for 
the first time some new bearing, or nuance 
of meaning, in a word or expression, which 
is areal addition to the understanding of 
the text. I may perhaps quote, as an in 
stance chosen almost at random, the excellent 
note on τάνδ᾽ αἴγλαν (831), which is inter- 
preted to mean the ‘dream light ’ that rests 
on the sleeper’s face, now that the pang has 
passed. We are reminded of the advantage 
of having a poet interpreted by an editor 
with poetic sensibilities, when we find that 
one commentator takes it to mean ‘darkness’ 
by oxymoron, and another argues at length 
for its signifying ‘a bandage’ ! 

In passing to the grammatical notes, 
which in Sophocles are especially needful, 
as the poet is one of those artists in diction 
who is always straining the grammar, Pro- 
fessor Jebb shows three qualities, all most 
valuable: he very seldom misses a passage 
which requires a note; he always decides 
the point, carefully striking a balance if it is 
disputed; and his exposition is usually admi- 
rably clear. Goodexamples may be found of 
this exposition both where no doubt is pos- 
sible, as line 443, ὃς οὐκ ἂν εἵλετ᾽ εἰσάπαξ λέγειν 
ὅπου Μηδεὶς ἐῴη, and where there are various 
views taken, as in 493, παλαιὸν ἐξ ὅτου δέδοικα 
μή μοι βεβήκη. In this latter instance the 
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editor seems finally to dispose of παλαί᾽ av : 
but I do not see why the Laurentian βεβήκοι 
should not be retained, since the principal 
verb, δέδοικα, though primary, contains and 
includes a past: on the very principle, in 
fact, admirably expounded and illustrated 
by Professor Jebb on line 199, πρὶν ὅδ᾽ ἐξήκοι. 

On 761 he explains the common (yet gram- 
matically singular) expression βούλει λάβω- 
μαι; by treating βούλει as parenthetic. Itis 
no doubt true that both are principal verbs ; 
but it would be preferable to avoid the word 
parenthetic, which suggests a check or pause 
in the sentence that clearly is not there, and 
to regard it in Riddell’s phrase (Digest of 
Idioms, ὃ 204) as a binary structure ; some- 
what like τίς πόθεν ἦλθες, for example, where 
no one would speak of the second question 
as parenthetic. 

Another grammatical point where one may 
differ more seriously from the editor arises 
on line 281, where occurs the unusual con- 
struction ὁρῶντα. . . «οὐδέν᾽ ἔντοπον, οὐχ ὅστις 
ἀρκέσειεν. The meaning is undoubted, ‘ see- 
ing no one there, none to aid.’ The gram- 
matical analysis is harder and more disput- 
able, and here I do not feel Professor Jebb’s 
note to be satisfactory. The note begins by 
treating the sentence as an oblique deliber- 
rative : butif this be right, as it probably is, 
it should be pointed out that the construction 
is so stretched that the interrogative character 
is lost. The fact I believe to be that the 
deliberative construction is subtly modified, 
and three stages may be traced as follows :— 
first stage, οὐκ ἤδειν ὅστις ἀρκέσειεν, “1 did 
not know who was to aid’—truly interro- 
gative and deliberative: second stage, οὐκ 
εἶχον ὅστις ἀρκέσειεν, Where the interrogative 
character is sliding into the relative: third 
stage, οὐδέν᾽ εἶχον ὅστις κιτιλ. where the 
relative character of ὅστις is established. The 
last usage is what we have here: it is so 
like the Latin final gui with subjunctive 
that few readers or commentators stop to 
notice the difference; but it certainly is 
not that, else we could say ἔπεμψα ὅστις 
ἀγγέλλοι, Which we cannot do: it is always 
ἀγγελεῖ. Professor Jebb should have said 
clearly ‘This is an extension of deliberative 
construction, used after negative sentences, 
which becomes at last practically equivalent 
to the final (relative with future): and he 
should have told us the limits within which 
it is used. He refers to the final construc- 
tion in the end of the note, though without 
naming it and without distinguishing it from 
the deliberative: and this would be most 
misleading to the beginner. I will only add 
that the illustration he gives from Aristo- 
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phanes (7. 96) should be classed rather as 
assimilated opt. ; that the three examples at 
the end are normal deliberatives, which it is 
superfluous to quote ; and, last but not least, 
that the very same construction which is caus- 
ing us such trouble occurs again in the play 
(695) with its relative character fully de- 
veloped (ᾧ for ὅτῳ), again after a negative 
clause, and yet is quite unnoticed by the 
editor. 

1 had hoped to discuss one or two more 
points of grammar ; but space does not per- 
mit, and I must be content with a mere 
handful of references and suggestions. Line 
797: is not ἥκει in its common Attic sense 
‘come back’? 935: μή cannot be due to the 
meaning ‘if’ : ὡς (= ‘asif’) is not conditional. 
Surely μή 15 due to ‘strong assurance’ see 
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1329. 985: the doctrine of ‘divided attri- 
bute’ should be stated. 1006: a slight con- 
fusion here about ‘generic’ py: it is the 
man who is ‘of the kind to think nothing 
sound : it would still be μηδὲν if ὑγιές were 
away. 909 : ξενώσεται : it should be said that 
Attic prefers this fut. pass. in pure verbs. 
350 αἱρήσοιμι : why not say simply, ‘ orat. 
oblig.’? But enough. These are mostly 
minor points: and even if such criticisms 
were all admitted, where much is no doubt 
disputable, they would in no wise affect the . 
feelings of gratitude and admiration for Pro- 
fessor Jebb’s work on Sophocles, which 
every succeeding volume only serves to 
deepen. 
ALS. 


GWATKIN’S CTHSIPHONTEA OF AESCHINES. 


Aeschines in Ctesiphontea. Edited with Notes 
and Indices by T. Gwarkiy, M.A. and 
Evetyn S. SHucxsurecnH, M.A. (Mac- 
millan’s Classical Series). London, 1889. 
Pps 2624, 95. 


In the preparation of this serviceable edition 
of the Ctesiphontea of Aeschines Mr. 
Gwatkin is responsible for the text and for 
the notes on δὸ 1-160; Mr. Shuckburgh for 
the notes on δὲ 161-260 and for the revision 
of the earlier notes, for the Introduction, 
Appendices and Indices, as also for ‘a cer- 
tain number of changes in the text’ 
introduced ‘in view of more recent criti- 
cism.’ The stereotyped plates, made for the 
edition of this speech published with Drake’s 
excellent De Vorona of Demosthenes as long 
ago as 1860, are used for this book, with a 
few changes; the fact, however, that in 
these plates in their original form the text 
of the Zurich edition of 1841 was ‘adhered 
to without any variation’ is nowhere made 
knownand thealterations of Mr. Gwatkinand 
Mr. Shuckburgh at no point interfere with 
integrity of the lines of the stereotyped 
plates. These changes are exceedingly few 
in number. In $$ 1-78, barring corrections 
of orthography and the like—as γίγνεται 
etc. for γίνεται, ἀγαπᾶν etc. for ἀγαπᾷν, 
κρείττους for κρείττονας, προάγων for προαγών 
($67); but σώζεται (ὃ 6), διαιρῇ (δ 56—at 
§ 166, however, προκαθιζήσει), τι for τί 
(δ 37) εὐθῦναι ($12—at § 17, however, we 
have εὔθυνα) are allowed to stand—and the 
occasional insertion of brackets (at δὲ 41, 





57, 61, 74)—there are only the following: 
δ. 2 ἐξῆν, ὃ 9 περιποιούμενοι, ὃ ὃ γεγραφότα, 
§ 16 κακοῦργον καὶ σοφιστὴν, ὃ 90 τῇδε τῇ 
ἡμέρᾳ, ὃ 39 “ νομοθέταις, ὃ 41 γέγραφεν. The 
text, then, is that of BS., with corrected 
orthography and such other emendations, 
very few in number, as could be introduced 
into the stereotyped plates without injury 
to them. It is unfortunate that an inge- 
nious and independent editor should be thus 
hampered by book-making considerations. In 
Appendix C. (Notes on the Text) Mr. 
Shuckburgh endeavours to make amends for 
these artificial restrictions. But this part 
of the book is far from satisfactory, It 
begins with a misleading misprint: the 
three codices embraced in group A are not 
Bekker’s gk 1, but 6 Κα]. This appendix 
consists mainly of indications of Weidner’s 
readings (1872, 1878), and of information 
as to the readings of groups A (6 k1) and B 
(a gm n), where these are divergent. Almost 
none of Weidner’s suggestions, however, 
are adopted and they are regarded as ‘ often 
violent and unnecessary.’ Still Mr. Shuck- 
burgh thinks that Weidner’s emendations 
are of ‘ considerable value, and deserve to be 
considered in each case.’ At the same time 
he does not give us anywhere an account of 
Weidner’s main theses, which alone render 
his (or even Mr. Shuckburgh’s) procedure in- 
telligible. Attention should at least have 
been called to the assumption that all codices - 
not in group A or B are copies of MSS. in 
or cognate to those of these groups, and are 
not traceable to independent archetypes. 
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The promise to record deviations from BS. 
is not faithfully kept (e.g. at $$ 3, 8, 16, 48 
out of §$1-78, not including all the 
bracketed passages). There are also nu- 
merous critical notes scattered throughout 
the exegetical commentary. Two original 
emendations have caught my eye, not intro- 
duced however into the text: at § 7, for the 
eis τήνδε τὴν ἡμέραν of ‘some MSS.’ (cehkn p- 
Schultz, other MSS. omit εἰς), εἶναι is sug- 
gested. But for εἰς, x.7.A. οἵ, Dem. Cor, 151, 
and the frequent expression εἰς αὔριον, which 
however neither Demosthenes nor Aeschines 
seems to have used. But it is probably 
better to follow the other MSS. in the omis- 
sion, or rather in the non-insertion of εἰς, 
as the lectio difficilior. The other emenda- 
tion at ὃ 166, στέρνα for στενά, is interest- 
ing (Mr. 8. compares Cicero Phil. 11. 86 
‘Num expectas dum te stimulis fodiamus?’), 
but it can hardly win its way into our 
texts. 

The introduction gives a clear and readable 
account of the life and ancestry of Aeschines, 
and of so much of Greek history as is 
needed to make the life intelligible, and the 
two other speeches of Aeschines are briefly 
adverted to. The outline of the Ctesiphontea 
here given is substantially an abridgment 
of Blass’s. The long Chronological Table 
on pp. xlviii.-lii. is unsatisfactory. Indeed 
Mr. Shuckburgh’s grasp of chronological 
matters is uncertain and betrays him into 
grave inconsistencies. Some of the misinfor- 
mation, however, of this Table is corrected 
(though, so far as one can see, the editor is un- 
conscious of the fact) in the notes. Thus on p. 
119 in the note on § 63, the date for Aesch. 
in Tim. is given 346 8.6. ; in the Table, 
however, we have 345 B.c. : in the same note 
Aesch. /.Z. is put into 343 B.c., in the Table, 
at 342 B.c. On p. 154, note on ὃ 140, the 
seizure of Elateia is put ‘into the winter 
of 335 B.c.’; in the Table, at June, 338 B.c. 
On p. 140, note on ὃ 114, the date of Demos- 
thenes’s election as pylagoras is given as 
343 B.c. (following Schiifer), and the Delian 
suit before the Amphictyonic Council was 
urged the same year ; but in the Table the 
Delian affair is dated 345 B.c. Finally on 
p. 174, note on ὃ 165, the defeat of Agis is 
given 330 B.c.; in the Table 331 B.c. This 
Table requires revision at many points, 
the most noteworthy being the following : 
‘p.c. 382. Birthof Demosthenes.’ The un- 
certainty as to this date is in large measure 
removed by the recovery of fragments of 
Hypereides in Dem. (at col. xix. Blass), 
where Demosthenes is spoken of as over 
sixty years of age; as this speech was 
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delivered in 324 B.c. (Harpalus affair), the 
date of Demosthenes’s birth would fall B.c. 
385/4. This inference is confirmed (1) Ὁ 

Ps.—Plutarch, Vit. Dec. Oratt. 845 D. (from 
Caecilius ?), where the archon in the year of 
Demosthenes’s birth is given as Dexitheus 
(385/4 B.c.), the fact receiving independent 
corroboration from the statement that De- 
mosthenes was thirty-seven in the Archon- 
ship of Callimachus (349/8 B.c.) ; (2) by the 
language of Dem. adv. Onet. i. 15 (867), on 
which compare Blass, Chronol. Demosth. pp. 
2, 15,16. To be sure Dion. Halic. Ep. ad. 
Amm. i, 4, p. 724 gives Demosthenes’s birth 
But, as Blass has shown, 
this date probably, as the dates of several 
of the speeches demonstrably, is reached 
only by conjecture and subjective combina- 
tion on his part. ‘B.c, 355. Demosthenes 
begins speaking.’ But at least adv. Aphob. 
and adv. Onet. were spoken before this time. 
—‘p.c. 346. Peace arranged (March).’ Can 
18, 19—24 Elaphebolion (Dem. /. Z. 57: 
Aesch. im. Ctes. 68, 69, 73) have fallen 
within March of this year? Ol. 108. 1 (8.6. 
348/7) is agreed to have begun July 17. If 
this year were a leap year of 384 days 
(Unger) B.c. 8347/6 would have begun Aug. 
5, and 24 Elaph. must have fallen in mid 
April 8.0, 346. If, on the other hand, 
(Boeckh, Schiifer) not Ol. 108. 1, but Ol. 108. 
2 were the Jeap year, B.c. 347/6 must have 
begun July 6; since however the interca- 
lated month was inserted between Poseideon 
and Gamelion, i.e. before Elaphebolion, it 
would throw 24 Elaph. practically just where 
it would have been had the year begun Aug. 
5—into mid April. The equivalent for the 
subsequent dates (Dem. /. Z. 57—60) should 
be corrected accordingly. 

No mention is made whatever of the 
lodgement on the part of Demosthenes (and 
Timarchus) of their charges against Aeschines 
in reference to his conduct in the Second 
Embassy: this must have taken place within 
the short time after the offence was com- 
mitted, the statutory limitation being thirty 
days, 1.6. in summer 346 B.c. Under B.c. 
345, 342, and 341 wrong dates are given 
and an incorrect sequence of events. The 
proper sequence is: Aeschines’s prosecution 
of Timarchus ; [the affair of Antiphon]; the 
rejection, by the Areopagus, of Aeschines as 
delegate in the Delian matter, because of his 
connexion with Antiphon; the speeches of 
Demosthenes and Aeschines on the Embassy. 
Now Antiphon was an Athenian who had 
been deprived of his rights as a citizen (Dem. 
Cor. 132), in all probability one of the con- 
siderable number thus treated, on the motion 
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of Demophilus, in the archonship of Archias 
(Androtion and Philochorus ap. Harpoc. s.v. 
διαψήφισις), 1.6. B.C. 346/5 ; hence this treason- 
able conduct cannot have preceded the Peace 
of Philocrates, and it is extremely improb- 
able that either orator would ascribe to 
Philip—in the person of Antiphon—a 
willingness τὰ νεώρι ἐμπρήσειν within a 
year, or even within two years, after the 
striking of the peace. It seems probable, 
therefore, that the arrest and execution of 
Antiphon followed the prosecution of Ti- 
marchus by a considerable interval of time. 
(Indeed Aesch. in Tim. 77 refers to the 
διαψήφισις aS something very recent—yvvvi. ) 
It was doubtless meant by Demosthenes as 
a counter-stroke against the Macedonizers 
who had won the day in the matter of Ti- 
marchus. However all this may have been, 
it is at least certain that the speeches of 
Aeschines and Demosthenes on the Embassy 
were delivered—whether in the form we now 
have them or not is a question not to be 
raised here—in the summer of B.c. 343 
(Schiifer, 11.5.0. 373): now in Dem. F.L. 209 
the rejection of Aeschines is spoken of as 
recently effected (πρώην), in spite of 
Aeschines’s bitter and noisy protestations ; 
on the other hand, in Aesch. in Zim. the 
Areopagus is represented as a venerable 
institution, not likely to make a mistake, in 
language which it is inconceivable that 
Aeschines could have used had he been 
smarting from the sting of a very recent 
adverse judgment.—The affair of the spy 
Anaxinus of Oreos can hardly have occurred 
as early as 341 B.c.; it must have taken 
place, if not after the declaration of war 
against Philip (summer 340 B.c.), at least 
only a short time before it ; unquestionably 
after Oreos had been freed from the yoke of 
the Macedonizing Philistides.—‘ B.c. 338 
June. Philip being chosen General of the 
Amphictyons marches south and seizes and 
fortifies Elateia. August. Battle of Chae- 
roneia....337. Proposal of Ctesiphon.’ The 
main support of those who hold that Philip 
took Elateia in the spring or summer of 338 
B.c,, and not in the preceding autumn, is 
found in the documents in Dem. Cor. 154, 
181, now however—i.e. by almost every- 
body since 1839—admitted to be spurious. 
The proper sequence of events in B.c. 339— 
336, inferred almost wholly from the explicit 
language of Demosthenes and <Aeschines, 
is substantially this: B.c. 339. Spring ; 
Aeschines stirs up Amphictyonic war against 
the Amphissians. Midsummer ; special 
meeting of the Council with election of 
Cottyphus (so at least Aesch. in Ctes. 124, 
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128), unsuccessful campaign. Late summer 
or autumn; regular meeting of the Am- 
phictyonic Council, when Philip was chosen 
general (Dem. Cor. 151 τὸ μὲν πρῶτον ὃ 
Κόττυφος.. ἤγαγε στρατιάν... ὡς δ᾽...οὐδὲν ἐποίουν, 
εἰς τὴν ἐπιοῦσαν πυλαίαν ἐπὶ τὸν Φίλιππον εὐθὺς 
ἡγεμόν᾽ ἦγον) : later, seizure οἵ Elateia and 
punishment of Amphissians; formation of 
Theban alliance. Bc. 338. Late winter 
and spring, various military operations. 
Summer, (7 Metageitnion), battle of Chae- 
roneia, B.C. 337, toward close of Chaeron- 
das’s  archonship, Demosthenes _ elected 
τειχοποιός for subsequent civic year (summer 
to summer, 337/6). 8.0. 336, winter or early 
spring : Ctesiphon’s προβούλευμα, introduced 
certainly only after Demosthenes has com- 
pleted a considerable portion of his year of 
service, and probably shortly before the 
Greater Dionysia. Aeschines’s notice of the 
γραφὴ παρανόμων which immediately followed 
was served upon Ctesiphon while Philip was 
still living (Aesch. in Ctes. 219), and Philip 
was assassinated in the summer of Bc. 336. 
—‘s.c. 331 Arbela (October). About the 
same time Agis is defeated. 5.0, 330. The 
trial of Ctesiphon on Aeschines’simpeachment 
[is not this an unhappy word?] comes on 
shortly before the Pythian games (in Ctes. 
254); that is in January or February.’ The 
fall of Agis preceded by only a short time 
the trial of Ctesiphon (when Alexander was 
in Parthia—i.e. midsummer B.c. 330—he re- 
ceived news of it), which took place in the 
late summer B.c. 330, not six months earlier. 
The more important reasons for adopting 
this time of the year are: (1) The archon in 
the year of the trial was Aristophon, 1.6. 
B.C. 330/29 (summer to summer): cf. Plut. 
Dem. 4; (Theophr.] Char. 7; Dion. Halic. 
Ep. ad Amm. i. 12, p. 746, 5. (2) The 
Pythian games fell in the third year of each 
Olympiad (Pans. x. 7. 3; Diod. xvi. 60, ae. 
the Pythian games fell in the archonship of 
Archias, col. 108. 3). As the Olympiads 
began in summer the Pythian games could 
have fallen within the year only after mid- 
summer B.C. 346/3, 330/29, 326/5 ete. (Ol. 
108. ὃ, 112. 3,113.3). Further these games 
fellin the Delphian month Bucatius(Boeckh, 
CIG. 1688, line 45 ; Kohler, C/A. ii. p. 319) ; 
and Bucatius was equivalent—not, as Boeckh 
(ο. c.) maintained, to Attic Munychion, but 
—to Attic Metageitnion (Kirchhoff, Monats- 
ber. Berl. Akad. 1864, pp. 129 ff.), ὁ.6. to late 
summer or early atumn. (Of course no one— 
dreams now-a-days that the Pythian festival 
fell in the winter-spring month of Bysius.)— 
‘pic. 320. Death of Alexander’ is of course 
a misprint for 323.—The date ‘B.c. 314. 
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Aeschines dies at Samos’ is extremely 
doubtful. 
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against the judgment of most ancient and 
modern critics,! we accept in Aristog. i. as 


The notes are mainly exegetical ; a spar- κα. genuine—that this transformation had taken 
“place in Aeschines’s time ; so that the 


ing use is made of the testimony of the 
Scholia, but the parallel references are, 
perhaps, sufficiently full. The information 
upon political and legal antiquities might 
have been given with greater proportion and 
precision, as also that on historical matters. 
We miss a thorough treatment of Aeschines’s 
language, and fuller citations of therejoinders 
made by Demosthenes to the various assertions 
of Aeschines (for, of course, this speech will 
always be read in connexion with that of 


) 


Demosthenes) ; the rhetorical aspects of the , 


speech might also have been more fully 
treated. In all these respects Professor 
Richardson’s recent edition, much more than 
an English version of Weidner, is distinctly 
in advance of this book. A cursory examina- 
tion of a part of the notes suggests the 
following remarks. At ὃ 2 the correct 
doctrine as to the πρόεδροι is given, but 
sharper attention should have been drawn to 
the fact that one proedrus was chosen from 
each of the non-prytanising tribes, and that 
the old office of ἐπιστάτης τῶν πρυτάνεων COn- 
tinued, with diminished functions, even after 
that of ἐπιστάτης 6 ἐκ τῶν προέδρων had been 
established. To the literature might be 
added Professor W. W. Goodwin, 7’rans. Am. 
Philol. Assoc. 1885, pp. 165 ff.—$ 27. The 
dates of Chaerondas should have been given. 
—§ 34. The late Professor J. M. Crow’s 
able study of the Pnyx, including a survey 
and notes by Mr. J. T. Clarke, might well be 
added to the list of articles cited (Papers of 
the Am. School at Athens, vol. iv. (1888) pp. 
205-277).—§ 55. ὑπάρχουσαν does not neces- 
sarily carry with it the idea of advantage.— 
ὃ 56. A note is needed on μήτε...τε.---- 65. 
Inthelist of references insert $$ 61, 65.—S 76. 
προσκεφάλαια cannot here mean ‘ cushions to 
rest the head against.'.—$ 108. ’A@nva 
mpovaia. The statement that ‘the MSS. 
have προνοίᾳ, as in Pausanias, but the error 
has been corrected by inscriptions’ is inade- 
quate. The form zpovata (Ion. προνηΐίη) 15 
older than Aeschines, as the editors’ refer- 
ences show (Aeschylus, wm. 21, Herod. i. 92, 
viii. 27): it was also used by Callimachus, 
Fragm. 320, and Diod. Sic. xi. 14, and, as we 
are reminded, in Delphian inscriptions (e.g. 
Dittenberger, Syll. i. 169). Bat the form 
πρόνοια is also old, as in [Dem.] in Aristog. i. 
33 (780), where the play on ἀπόνοια makes 
an emendation impossible. It would appear, 
then, that the popular etymology had early 
transformed the form zpovaia to πρόνοια. 
Still, it hardly seems probable—unless, 


emendation (first made by B. 8.1) must be 
adopted, especially as Harpocration (s. v. 


- προναία) seems to have had this reading 


before him.—§ 118. The knot or braid 
forming the κρωβύλος with its τέττιξ pin, 
whether we adopt Conze’s, Helbig’s, Birt’s, 
or Schreiber’s view on the subject, was at 
all events not fastened on the crown of the 
head, but was rather of the nature of a 
queue. Cf. Baumeister, Denkm. 1. p. 616, 
and Purser in Smith’s Dict. Ant. i. pp. 496 
f.—$ 120. ἐνῆρκται τὰ κανᾶ, ‘the baskets 
emptied for the commencement of the sacri- 
fice.’ Rather should be said, with Weidner, 
‘the baskets filled for the sacrifices,’ with 
sacred barley (οὐλοχύται). Cf. Schol. Vat. 
Laur. F.: ἐπιτέθειται τὰ οὖλα κιτ.λ.---ὦ 123, 
and Appendix C., on ἐπὶ δίετες ἡβῶσι. The 
important fons, Bekker, Anecd. (Lex. Seguer. ), 
p. 255. 15 (τὸ ἐπὶ δίετες ἡβῶσι τὸ γενέσθαι 
ἐτῶν ὀκτωκαίδεκα: ἵνα ἥβη ἢ τὸ ἑκκαίδεκα ἐτῶν 
γενέσθαι) should have been cited. Mr. Shuck- 
burgh’s ingenious suggestions can hardly be 
regarded as settling this difficult question.— 
§ 132. More should have been made of the 
Congress at Corinth (B.c, 338 autumn, not 
337), in which Droysen and his school sees 
the fullest justification of the policy of 
Philip and stultification of that of Demos- 
thenes and other members of the Anti-Mace- 
donian party.—§ 150. Pheidias’s Athena 
Lemnia was certainly not ‘the chrysele- 
phantine statue in the Parthenon.’—§ 154. 
Not a special ‘seat,’ called ἐφηβικός, was 
assigned in the Dionysiac theatre to the 
ephebi, but rather a minor subdivision, a 
τόπος (Pollux, U.c.)—§ 187. The cult-statue, 
not the Metroum itself, was the work of 
Pheidias (μητρὸς θεῶν ἱερὸν ἣν Φειδίας εἰρ- 
γάσατο, Paus.i. 3.5; Arrian Peripl. 9) and 
even this cannot have been by Pheidias, if 
Pliny (H.N. xxxvi. 17) be correct in 
ascribing it to Agoracritus.—§$ 187. It is 
not probable that Arrian (Anab. iii. 16, 7) 
and Pliny (H.N. xxxiv. 70) are right in 
ascribing to Alexander the restoration to 
Athens of Antenor’s group-statues of the 
Tyrannicides: Paus. (i. 8. 5) and Val. Max. 
(ii. 10. ext. 1) ascribe it to a Seleucus (Antio- 
chus), which—as being the dectio difficilior— 
leaving wholly out of the question the sources 


1 Blass in his text edition (1888) does not bracket 
Δημοσθένους in the title of in Aristog. i.—of course 
an oversight— though he does so in that of in Aristog. 
ii. : in Adt. Bered. iii. pp. 860 ff., however, he rejects 
both, 
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of Pausanias, is more likely to be the correct 
statement. Compare also Paus. i. 16, 3, where 
Seleucus—zpos τὸ θεῖον εὐσεβής 15 credited 
with restoring to Branchidae from Ecbatana 
the bronze statue of Apollo by Canachus. 
§ 225. Where does Aeschines say or insin- 
uate that Demosthenes had at Athens ‘ enter- 
tained Anaxinus’ and was ‘ believed to have 
been intriguing with the Macedonian Court 
by his agency’? This inference can hardly 
be safely drawn from the εἰσαγγέλλεσθαι 
μέλλων of Aeschines; and the ἕένον αὐτοῦ 
γεγονότα of Ps.-Plut. Vit. Dec. Oratt. 848 A 
(which, however, has apparently no other 
source than this passage) refers rather to 
hospitality from Anaxinus at Oreus—pro- 
bably as Athenian proxenus— at an earlier 
date, when the first Embassy (Dem. 77... 
163), or when the second Embassy (Dem. 
FL, 155; Aesch. #.Z. 89) went through 
Oreus. An εἰσαγγελία of this sort would 
have been an anti-Macedonian stroke of 
policy not to be expected of Aeschines at 
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this time. ὃ 245. The speech in Polycl. is 
hardly Demosthenic. P. 266, note on § 212. 
Had Toup anything to do with the insertion 
of πρόσωπον 3 

The following confusing misprints, not 
already mentioned, are noted: p. vi. C. 
Weidner for A. Weidner. Notes: § 32, 
accusative ; ὃ 143, Lysides for Lysicles; ὃ 
159, Boehneck ; ὃ 171, καταγινώσκω ; ὃ 233, 
Blake for Bake; ὃ 240, read Dinarch. i. $$ 
18—20; § 242, read [Dem.] Halon. § 32. 
P. 271, dele καλκιδεύς. 

Mr. Shuckburgh’s books being so deserv- 
edly popular in Great Britain and the United 
States, I felt that the reviewer’s duty would 
be better discharged by pointing out for 
correction whatever seemed to be wrong 
or misleading, than by a mere catalogue of 
excellences which are generally acknow- 
ledged. 

J. H. Wricurt. 


Harvard University. 





BYWATER’S EDITION OF THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS. 


Aristotelis Ethica Nicomachea recognovit 
brevique adnotatione critica instruxit 1. 
Bywater. Oxonii e typographeo Claren- 
doniano, MDCCCXC. 


Tue Delegates of the Clarendon Press may 
be congratulated, as every one will agree, on 
their publication of a text of the Vicomachean 
Ethics carefully revised by Mr. Bywater. 
He is not only a scholar among philosophers 
but a scholar among scholars, and probably 
no one in England could have done this par- 
ticular piece of work so well: certainly no 
one could have done it better. He has 
brought to the task not only a long famili- 
arity with the Lthics, but a wide and accurate 
knowledge of Aristotle’s ideas and language, 
great care, great acuteness, great sobriety of 
judgment, all the equipment of perfect 
scholarship, and an unusually microscopic 
eye. Many therefore are the small changes, 
though not many the considerable ones, that 
those familiar with the older and much less 
critical texts will find in the new ; and, though 
the editor fully recognises his obligation to 
the much improved text and the critical notes 
of Susemihl, he has been able in many places 
to make an advance even on him. ‘The ad- 
vance however is mainly in those things 
which in no disparaging sense may be called 
NO. XLI, VOL. V. 


minutiae, and the real importance of such 
changes may easily be overlooked by the 
careless reader. A slight change of stopping, 
the alteration of one letter in a particle, the 
insertion or omission of some small word, 
often makes an important difference to the 
sense and gives a passage quite a new aspect. 
There is nothing brilliant or startling about 
such improvements and they often fail to 
meet with the recognition they deserve, for 
only scholars who are something more than 
scholars in the narrowest sense are likely to 
make them. They need a reasoning mind, 
which great acquaintance with Greek and 
Latin does not always carry with it. Many 
scholars can discuss the grammar of a sen- 
tence for one who can understand its real 
relation to what went before and what is to 
come after. 

It will be understood therefore that Mr. 
Bywater treats the text in a very cautious 
and circumspect manner. He has intro- 
duced, I think, very few emendations of his 
own or of anybody else, except in the minute 
matters indicated above. A _ careful 
examining and weighing of MS. evidence 
and of the early commentators has been his , 
critical method, and in this matter, as far as 
our present materials go, he has probably 
left little for the industry or acuteness of 
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others to do. His text is not only the best 
now, but likely, unless anything unforeseen 
happens, to remain so for a considerable 
time. 

Without enlarging further on the ad- 
mirable manner in which the editor has 
done what he undertook to do, namely to 
present us with a carefully revised text of 
the Hthics, I will venture in the exercise of 
a critic’s privilege to call his attention to one 
or two things, about which doubt may be 
entertained, in those parts of his text which 
IT have examined. Iniii. 1, 17 he reads καὶ 
ἐπὶ σωτηρίᾳ micas ἀποκτείναι ἄν: καὶ θῖξαι 
βουλόμενος, ὥσπερ οἱ ἀκροχειριζόμενοι, πατάξειεν 
ἄν, where πίσας and @tfar take the place οἵ 
the ordinary παίσας and δεῖξαι. Although 
there is evidence in favour of both changes 
and the second perhaps gives a better sense, 
something may be said on the other side. 
πιπίσκω is 50 rare a word that it seems rather 
rash to adopt it here, and, as to θῖξαι, have 
we any authority for such an aorist (instead 
of θιγεῖν) in classical Greek? In iii, 11, 1 
πᾶς yap ἐπιθυμεῖ ὃ ἐνδεὴς ξηρᾶς ἢ ὑγρᾶς τροφῆς 
τς τὸ δὲ τοιᾶσδε ἢ τοιᾶσδε οὐκέτι πᾶς, οὐδὲ 
τῶν αὐτῶν, can any justification for τὸ and 
πᾶς together be pleaded? And would not 
οὐδὲ τῶν αὐτῶν be a feeble and obscure repe- 
tition of the same idea? Surely what Aris- 
totle wrote was τὸ δὲ τοιᾶσδε ἢ τοιᾶσδε (i.e. 
ἐπιθυμεῖν) οὐκέτι παντὸς οὐδὲ τῶν αὐτῶν ἀεί. 
Ramsauer has suggested παντός, as Mr. By- 
water notes, but οὐδὲ τῶν αὐτῶν needs im- 
proving too. In the same book (iii, 8, 15) 
the MSS. have ἀπὸ ἕξεως yap μᾶλλον ἢ (or ἢ 
Kal) OTL ἧττον ἐκ παρασκευῆς In the argument 
that unforeseen dangers test courage better 
than foreseen ones. Mr. Bywater emends 
the words (which certainly seem to need 
emendation) by reading ἦν, ore; but what is 
the force of the imperfect? Aristotle has 
not said anything to this precise effect before. 
He has said in 6, 10 that courage is shown 
especially on sudden dangers, but not that 
such courage is especially ἀπὸ ἕξεως. In il. 
7, 4 ἐναντίως δ᾽ ἐν αὐταῖς ὑπερβάλλουσι καὶ 
ἐλλείπουσιν is Mr. Bywater’s new reading for 
the common ἑαυταῖς. I suspect Aristotle 
wrote ἑαυτοῖς or αὑτοῖς. In v. 2, 10 is τὰ ἀπὸ 
τῆς ἀρετῆς προσταττόμενα, though found in 
K”, really as good as τὰ ἀπὸ τῆς ἀρετῆς πρατ- 
τόμενα! In the previous chapter we have 
ἀπὸ τῆς ὑγιείας οὐ πράττεται τὰ ἐναντία, and the 
suitability of προστάττειν to ἀρετή may be 
doubted. Inv. 4,14 Rassow’s αὐτὰ τὰ δι᾽ 
αὐτῶν in the sense of ‘just what, or just as 
much as, they had by their own labour’ is 
not wholly satisfactory. In 11. 4, 3 πρὸς δὲ 
TO τὰς ἀρετὰς (ἔχειν) TO μὲν εἰδέναι οὐδὲν ἢ 


μικρὸν ἰσχύει, τὰ δ᾽ ἄλλα οὐ μικρὸν ἀλλὰ τὸ 
πᾶν δύναται, ἅπερ ἐκ τοῦ πολλάκις πράττειν τὰ 
δίκαια καὶ σώφρονα περιγίνεται I am rather 
surprised Mr. Bywater should suggest in a 
note that we ought perhaps to read εἴπερ for 
ἅπερ. As far as I can see, εἴπερ would give 
a very inferior meaning. ‘The origin of τὰ 
ἄλλα would surely not determine their δύναμις. 
But ἅπερ is very significant : these are the 
important things and they are the very things 
that are created by habit, on which Aristotle 
is insisting. 

The last point which I have noticed with 
doubt is perhaps the most remarkable 
in the new text. In the definition of 


virtue in 11. 6, 15 the editor prints ὡρισμένῃ 


λόγῳ καὶ ᾧ dv ὃ φρόνιμος δρίσειεν instead of 
the familiar ὡς av. This he does on the 
the authority of Aspasius, who commenting 
on Aristotle’s words says καὶ ἐπεξηγεῖται 
ποίῳ λόγῳ: τῷ τοῦ φρονίμου καὶ ᾧ ἂν 6 φρόνιμος 
éptcecev. Even if Aspasius’ own text is 
above suspicion here, are we absolutely 
bound to defer to it? There are many small 
things in which Mr. Bywater does ποῦ 
accept his authority as conclusive, and in 
respect of palaeography this is small enough. 
All the MSS. are against him. If ᾧ is 
masculine and means ᾧ λόγῳ, the καὶ is some- 
what strange ; if Gis neuter, it is strange 
itself. Remembering the formulae ὡς ὁ 
λόγος &e. of the Hthics and ὡς ὃ νόμος &e. of 
the Rhetoric, we may feel that there is a 
great deal to be said for ὡς here. But  per- 
haps I only cling to it because it is familiar 
to me. 

It may be well to mention the reading 
that Mr. Bywater adopts in a few passages 
of well-known difficulty. He solves the 
difficulty of iv. 7,15 of δὲ καὶ τὰ μικρὰ Kat 
φανερὰ προσποιούμενοι βαυκοπανοῦργοι λέγονται 
by adopting Vahlen’s omission of προσποιού- 
μενοι, Which leaves τὰ μικρὰ καὶ φανερά to be 
governed by an ἀπαρνούμενοι from the pre- 
ceding sentence. v. 5,12 εἰς σχῆμα δ᾽ ἀνα- 
λογίας οὐ δεῖ ἄγειν ὅταν ἀλλάξωνται (εἰ δὲ μή, 
ἀμφοτέρας ἕξει τὰς ὑπεροχὰς τὸ ἕτερον ἄκρον), 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅταν ἔχωσι τὰ αὑτῶν. οὕτως κιτιλ. he prints 
in this way with Mr. Jackson and Susemihl. 
(Is he really satisfied with giving ἔχειν τὰ 
αὑτῶν a different sense from that which it has 
twice in the preceding chapter and several 
times in other Aristotelian writings, and 
with calling people ἴσοι καὶ κοινωνοί who 
are not yet in intercourse and not yet equa- 
lized?) In vii. 3, 13 he of course joins καὶ 
διὰ τὸ μὴ καθόλου κιτιλ. with the verb that 
follows. That puzzling person ὃ τὰ Ὀλύμπια 
νενικηκώς (vii. 4, 2) becomes ὅ-νικῶν in obedi- 
ence to the Laurentian MS., and this disposes 
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of some hardly tenable theories about him. 
viii. 13, 9 receives a new punctuation which 
connects καὶ ὁμολογήσαι with the ἀνταποδοτέον 
of four lines before, and a note suggests that 
καὶ ὃ ὡμολόγησεν Should be read, though it is 
not adopted into the text. (But even thus 
the remainder of the sentence still needs 
change, ἠξίωσεν ἄν eXpressing wrong time as 
the words stand. This Mr. Williams 
probably saw. Ought we perhaps to read 
ἀδυνατοῦντι and understand or insert dodvar?) 
The very difficult passage in ix. 4, 4 appears 
with ἐκεῖνο τὸ γενόμενον bracketed (after 
Vermehren) as probably spurious, and with 
ἀλλ᾽ ὧν 6 τι ποτ᾽ ἐστίν referring to οὐδείς and 
not to ὁ θεός. 

Mr. Bywater is so conservative an editor 
that he has usually not even indicated in his 
critical notes the passages in which some re- 
arrangement of the order of sentences has 
been suggested. Many of the suggestions 
are however so plausible that I think the 
reader is entitled at any rate to hear of 
them and to be put in a position to judge for 
himself. Mr. Bywater has not entirely ab- 
stained from mentioning them, for he notes 
that in vi. 11, 6 some words ‘alieno locoposita 
videntur,’ and a note on vii. 9, 15 suggests a 
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transposition. Mr. Jackson’s suggestions of 
extensive ‘dislocations’ in Book v. receive, I 
think, no mention. Entire sentences or 
passages have been called in question by 
various scholars, or notable theories of their 
relation to the rest of the text put forward, 
but all such matters are passed over in this 
edition. In this respect Susemihl’s text will 
still be found more useful than that before 
us, and we may perhaps wish that Mr. By- 
water had stretched his conception of a 
critical editor’s function a little further. 

This notice may conclude with an expres- 
sion of special gratitude and one of regret. 
The gratitude is for the index. Every im- 
portant Greek word or expression is carefully 
indexed and, what is more, the references are 
carefully arranged according to the nature of 
the passages referred to, Such an index will 
be a real assistance in the study of the Hthics, 
though it ought perhaps to be expressly 
stated inthe book that it does not profess to be 
complete. The regret is for the fact that 
the editor has not added to his text the com- 
mentary which he is so particularly well 
qualified to write. 

Hersert RICHARDS. 





ARISTOTLE ON THE CONSTITUTION OF ATHENS. 


Aristotle on the Constitution of Athens, 
edited by F. G. Kenyon, M.A., Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, Assistant in 
the Department of Manuscripts, British 
Museum. Printed by order of the 
Trustees of the British Museum, 1891. 
7s. θα. 


THe last two months of 1890 were rife 
with unpleasant surprises for men of busi- 
ness and with surprises, pleasant or un- 
pleasant, for politicians; the turn of 
schelars came in the first month of 1891, 
and the surprise which was reserved for 
them was of a wholly pleasant nature. It 
came in the shape of an announcement of 
the approaching publication of the volume 
which now lies before us. Its appearance 
enables us to understand better than ever 
before how exciting and enjoyable ἃ life 
scholars must have led in the days of the 
revival of learning, when one editio princeps 
after another issued from the press in rapid 
succession. It is true that among the 
editiones principes published in those days 


there were works which that before us cannot 
pretend to rival either in literary value or 
in indisputableness of origin, but then 
they were works already known in manu- 
script, whereas the work before us was not 
known even in manuscript till it was pub- 
lished. It may be said with truth of the 
present volume that scholars of every type 
will find in it something to interest them and 
to call into play whatever aptitudes they 
may possess. Students of palaeography, 
students of questions of authenticity, con- 
jectural critics, students of Aristotle and 
Aristotelian Greek, students of the Greek 
orators and of Greek inscriptions, students 
of Greek history and Greek antiquities, 
students of Greek orthography, will all find 
abundant occupation here. Our best thanks 
are due to the British Museum for the in- 
teresting volume before us, and they are 
heartily given, however much we may think 
that the text which they have published is’ 
susceptible of improvement. 

The task imposed on the authorities of the 
British Museum was one of extreme diffi- 
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culty. A single glance at the published 
facsimile of the MS. will show how arduous 
the business of deciphering it must have 
been, especially in certain parts. Then 
came the task of filling up lacunae. Next 
came the question to what extent recourse 
should be had to emendation. We are not 
told how long a time the authorities and 
their editor reserved to themselves for deal- 
ing with these varied problems. It may 
well be that in their natural, and in many 
respects laudable, eagerness to publish a 
text they did not reserve to themselves a 
sufficient allowance of time. To print a 
wholly satisfactory transcript of the text of 


a unique MS., the writing of which jis fre- "ἡ 


quently dim or rubbed, and in which lacunae 
are of common occurrence and corruption 
may often be suspected, is a task of no 
ordinary difficulty, and to do it rapidly is 
almost impossible. Mr. Kenyon’s text has 
evoked a perfect tempest of emendation, and 
there can be little doubt that many excellent 
suggestions have been made with a view to 
its improvement, though, so far as they were 
made without a knowledge of the MS. or the 
facsimile, their authors would not claim that 
they were final. Mr. Kenyon says with 
truth that ‘in the present edition the matter 
of most importance is the text,’ and his text 
would probably have profited if he had 
kept us waiting a little longer than he did. 
We should also have been glad of more in- 
formation as to the state of the MS. than is 
given us in the foot-notes. No doubt this 
information is obtainable from the facsimile, 
but not all Mr. Kenyon’s readers will be 
provided with the facsimile, and even those 
who are will be glad to be told, in immediate 
connexion with the printed text, exactly in 
what passages or words or letters the writing 
of the MS. is dim or rubbed or in holes, and 
for how many letters there is space in each 
of the lacunae. It would be an improve- 
ment if the foot-notes bearing on textual 
questions were separated from the rest and 
placed above them on the page, and if 
reference to the text were facilitated by a 
numbering of the lines in each page or 
chapter. An index of Greek words and 
phrases used in the treatise would also be a 
welcome addition. But we cordially 
recognise how much Mr. Kenyon has done 
in his notes to throw light on the historical 
teaching of the treatise, and also how wel- 
come a contribution he has made to the task 
of collecting passages which seem to re- 
produce or to echo passages in it. His 
notes might have contained with advantage 
more frequent comments than they do on 
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the style and language of the treatise, and 
sometimes we miss a reference to Aristotle’s 
Politics, where a reference of the kind 
would evidently be useful, but they are for 
the most part notes which we are glad to 
have, and they are all the more creditable 
to him, because they must have been pro- 
duced under circumstances of considerable 
pressure. As to the Introduction, the ac- 
count of the papyrus and of the MS. con- 
tained in it is indispensable and most wel- 
come, but perhaps the part of it which is 
devoted to a restatement of the historical 
results of the treatise would have been more 
useful if it had been written in a somewhat 
less ‘ad populum’ style. It is doubtful 
whether the writer of the treatise, or at any 
rate whether Aristotle, would have agreed 
with Mr. Kenyon when he says (p. xl.) that 
‘in the purely constitutional history οἵ 
Athens Pericles is not a figure of any great 
importance.’ By introducing pay for service 
in the dicasteries Pericles filled them with poor 
men, and thus secured to the demos exactly 
the point of vantage which it needed to 
become absolute master of the State and the 
Empire (cp. Pol. 2. 12, 3, 1274a, 3 sqq.). 

We are not told how or when the papyrus 
came into the possession of the authorities 
of the British Museum, nor when or by 
whom the discovery of the nature of its 
contents was made. We can readily under- 
stand that it is not always advisable to dis- 
close the channel through which papyri find 
their way into the British Museum, and 
though we should certainly have been glad 
if more could have been told us, it may well 
be that allihas been said on the subject 
which it is expedient to say. 

As Mr. Kenyon remarks, ‘the last word’ 
on the subject of the new treatise ‘cannot 
be spoken for a long time,’ and our attitude 
to it must be influenced by this fact. We 
are still far from the time when finai con- 
clusions can be arrived at with regard to it ; 
we are not yet quite eertain of its genuine- 
ness ; we must be content for the present to 
examine and inquire. When ‘ Aristotle’s 
Constitution of Athens,’ or a large part of 
it, appears ‘revisiting the glimpses of the 
moon,’ we must receive it with the same 
mixture of inquisitiveness and respect with 
which the Ghost is received in Hamlet. We 
must put to it the questions which we are 
told in its pages were put to the incoming 
Archon at Athens, τίς σοι πατὴρ καὶ πόθεν τῶν 
δήμων, καὶ τίς μήτηρ ; 

Of the genuineness of the papyrus, on the 
under-side (or verso) of which the manuscript 
is written, and of the writing on the recto, 
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the experts of the British Museum appear 
to entertain no doubt. Neither do they seem 
to feel any doubt on the still more important 
question whether the writing on the verso is 
genuine. It is open only to experts to con- 
test their opinion, and whether any experts 
will be found to contest it remains to be seen. 
It is needless to say that, if it should be 
contested with success, those of us who are 
not experts will have to be guided by the 
opinion of those who are. We do not learn 
from Mr. Kenyon whether it is common for 
papyri to bear writing on both sides, or rather 
fora MS. of considerable length to be written 
on papyri the recto side of which has already 
been covered with writing. Nor are we told 
whether it is common for contractions to be 
used in papyri as extensively as they are 
used in the MS. of this work. One instance 
at any rate is known to us of a Greek MS. 
written on a papyrus already bearing writing 
on the other side. We refer to the MS. of 
the Funeral Oration of Hyperides. Blass (Hy- 
peridis Orationes Quatuor, pp. X1xX., Xxili.) 
pronounces this MS. to be, though old, of 
little authority ; let us hope that the MS. of 
the Constitution of Athens, which lays claim 
to a similar antiquity, may be at least as old, 
and also better. The man who planned the 
newly-discovered MS. would seem to have 
been a thrifty person. He used waste pa- 
pyrus, and, thanks to a free employment of 
contractions, not a great deal of that. Who 
can tell whether any of the copyists employed 
on it were Greeks by extraction? The cir- 
cumstance that ‘some of the most remark- 
able forms of letters and abbreviations’ 
which occur in the accounts reappear in the 
MS. (p. xiv.) is a noticeable one, especially 
as the MS. is thought to have been written 
as much as twenty years or more after the 
accounts. 

Questions, however, relating to the papyrus 
and the MS. on its under-side will best be 
left to experts, and we pass on to the subject 
of the contents of the MS. The first ques- 
tion which arises in our minds on a perusal 
of the work is suggested by the startling 
character of a portion of its contents. We 
involuntarily ask, Can this treatise have 
existed in antiquity, and no hint have ever 
reached us from ancient authorities of some 
of the novel disclosures contained in it—no 
hint, for instance, of the fact that Draco 
gave Athens not only laws but a new con- 
stitution? How is it, again, that Plutarch 
is wholly silent in his life of Themistocles as 
to the device by which Themistocles helped 
Ephialtes to curtail the authority of the 
Areopagus? Plutarch’s especial aim in 
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writing his biographies was to throw light 
on the character of his heroes, and he selects 
for narration those incidents which do this 
most effectually (Alex. c. 1): how is it that 
this incident is allowed wholly to escape him, 
for surely no incident could throw more light 
on the character of Themistocles than this ? 
It is true that the writer of the Argument to 
the Areopagitic Oration of Isocrates does 
credit Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens 
with the statement that Themistocles co- 
operated with Ephialtes in curtailing the 
jurisdiction of the Areopagus, and thus does 
in some degree prepare us for the remarkable 
story contained in the volume before us, but 
still we cannot help feeling surprised that 
the striking details of the story did not 
ensure its repetition by ancient authorities. 
Nor can it be said that this difficulty occurs 
to us only in reading the first of the two 
somewhat dissimilar parts into which the 
treatise falls, for the memorable narrative of 
the escape of Lysimachus, ὁ ἀπὸ τοῦ τυπάνου 
(p- 117), belongs to the second part, and it 
remains to be seen whether any allusions to 
this story are discoverable in ancient litera- 
ture. No voice, however, has yet been 
raised to question or deny the antiquity of 
the work. Without attempting to forestall 
the verdict of palaeographers, which must 
be decisive in this matter, and subject to 
which all that is said in the present article 
must be taken to be said, we may remark 
that the work is one which a modern forger, 
however learned and adroit he might be, 
would find it difficult to concoct without ex- 
posing himself to the risk of detection at 
every turn. Nor would a treatise forged in 
modern times to represent Aristotle’s Con- 
stitution of Athens probably be quite like 
that before us. It would approach Aristotle’s 
extant works in style more nearly than this 
treatise does, and fewer words would be 
used in it which are unknown in them. 
Other evidences in favour of the antiquity 
of the treatise are to be found in the repe- 
tition of passages from it in ancient litera- 
ture. We must not indeed lay too much 
stress on the fact that almost all the passages 
which are testified to have occurred in the 
Constitution of Athens ascribed to Aristotle, 
and a large proportion of the passages which 
have been thought to belong to it, occur in 
the treatise before us. A modern forger 
would certainly take care to incorporate in 
his forgery as many of these passages as 
possible, and a clever forger might succeed ΄ 
in doing this without being detected. For 
the same reason we must not make too much 
of the fact that the first chapter of the work 
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on Constitutions ascribed (wrongly in all 
probability) to Heraclides Ponticus (see 
Miiller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 2. 208 sqq. and 
Fragm. 611 in the edition of the Fragments 
of Aristotle published by Rose in 1886) con- 
sists of statements made in the treatise before 
us, the only exception being the contents of 
the first three sections of the chapter (Rose, 
§ 1), which refer to a part of the history 
of Athens dealt with in the missing com- 
mencement of the treatise. It has long been 
believed that ‘ Heraclides Ponticus on Con- 
stitutions’ is based on the lost ‘Constitu- 
tions’ ascribed to Aristotle, of which the 
Constitution of Athens formed a part, and a 
forger would certainly bear this in mind in 
concocting his forgery. But we find in works 
which have not been asserted to stand in this 
close relation to the ‘ Constitutions’ ascribed 
to Aristotle passages which much resemble, 
and perhaps repeat, passages in the new 
treatise. If we could be sure that the state- 
ments of Androtion quoted by Mr. Kenyon 
on pp. 58 and 81 were derived from the 
treatise, the question of its antiquity and of 
the date at which it was written would be 
effectually settled. But it is possible, as 
Mr. Kenyon points out, that the treatise 
may here borrow from Androtion and not 
Androtion from the treatise, and it is also 
possible that Androtion and the writer of 
the treatise may have used a common source. 
We come next to Theophrastus. Was the 
treatise known to him? We are certainly 
reminded of p. 43, 11 sqqg. in reading 
Plutarch’s account (Solon ὁ. 31) of what 
Theophrastus said respecting Pisistratus’ 
law against idleness, but we cannot be sure 
that he had the treatise before him. A 
nearer approach is made to the language of 
the treatise (p. 75 sq.) in Cic. De Offic. 2. 18. 
64, Theophrastus quidem scribit, Cimonem 
Athenis etiam in suos curiales Laciadas 
hospitalem fuisse: ita enim instituisse et 
villicis imperavisse ut omnia praeberentur, 
quicumque Laciades in villam suam de- 
vertisset. It is certainly possible that Theo- 
phrastus here repeats what he had read in 
the treatise. Philochorus also, who died in 
B.C. 261, may have known the treatise. It 
is not merely that the fragments which we 
possess of his Atthis show that he often goes 
over ground already travelled in it (compare 
p. 9, 3 sqg. with Philoch, Fragm. 58 ; p. 15, 
last line but two, with Fragm. 57; p. 17, 3 
sqq. with Fragm. 65; p. 81, 4 sqq. with 
Fragm. 122, referred to by Mr. Kenyon ; 
p. 92 top with Fragm. 118; p. 122, last 
line but four, with Fragm. 152; p. 124 
top with Fragm. 67, 68; p. 130 toot with 
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Fragm. 101); the language of one frag- 
ment (Fragm. 79b, sub fin., μετὰ τοῦτον δὲ 
κατελύθη τὸ ἔθος (of ostracizing), ἀρξάμενον 
νομοθετήσαντος Κλεισθένους, ὅτε τοὺς τυράννους 
κατέλυσεν, ὅπως συνεκβάλῃ καὶ τοὺς φίλους 
avr...) certainly reminds us of the language 
of the treatise (p. 59, 1-3 and p. 61, 1-8). 
Aelian (Var. Hist. 8, 16 ; see Mr. Sandys in 
Class. Rev., last number, p. 120) and Aristides 
(see Prof. J. E. B. Mayor in Class. Rev. ibid.) 
may also have been acquainted with the 
treatise. As time goes on many other pas- 
sages indicating a knowledge of its contents 
may be discovered in unexpected quarters. 
The question, however, may be raised— 
Granting the antiquity of the treatise, is it as 
old as it purports to be? Does it belong to 
the time to which it purports to belong? It 
undoubtedly purports to belong to the time 
of Aristotle. The facts to which Mr. C. 
Torr has called attention in the last number 
of the Classical Review (p. 119) appear to 
prove this of the later part of the treatise, 
and a fact may be added which appears to 
prove it of the earlier part. In the enume- 
ration of changes in the Athenian constitu- 
tion which we find on p. 104 sqq. no mention 
is made of the sweeping change in it intro- 
duced by Antipater in the year of Aristotle’s 
death (B.c. 322), by which all citizens of 
Athens who did not possess property worth 
more than 2,000 drachmae—and there were 
more than 12,000 of them who possessed less 
than this amount (Diod. 18, 18)— were 
deprived of their political rights. The 
treatise evidently purports to belong to a 
time prior to the intervention of Antipater 
in B.c. 322, and it was revised and added to, 
if it was not written, after B.c. 329, for, as 
Mr. Kenyon points out (p. 137), there is a 
reference in it (ibid.) to the archonship of 
Cephisophon, and Cephisophon was archon in 
that year. This does not prove that it pur- 
ports to have been written by Aristotle, but 
only that it purports to have been written 
during the latter part of his life. It may 
have been written, not by Aristotle, but by 
a contemporary of his—possibly by a pupil 
acting under his direction and supervision— 
but it certainly purports to be written not 
later than the year of his death. Does the 
treatise then read as if it belonged to this 
epoch? ‘Till we have settled this question, 
it is difficult to decide to what extent we 
should carry emendation of the text, for 
much might be tolerated in a work consider- 
ably later than the time of Aristotle which 
we might find it hard to tolerate in a work 
of Aristotle's day. We may reply that 
nothing has so far been pointed out in it 
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historically inconsistent with the date to 
which it professes to belong. A question, 
however, arises as to its vocabulary. Nota 
few words are used in it which we do not 
expect to meet with in a work of Aristotle’s 
day. Attention has already been called to 
this fact by Prof. J. B. Mayor in the last 
numberof the Classical Review. Some of these 
are words whose existence was not hitherto 
known to us (see Prof. J. Εἰ. B. Mayor’s list, 
p. 123). Others are words which appear to 
be found only in writers of a later date than 
Aristotle. Not a few instances of such 
words have been given on p. 123. Are the 
following words met with in writers con- 
temporary with Aristotle—édcyeia (p. 14: 
ἐλεγεῖον is the form found in the recognised 
writings of Aristotle), νομοφυλακεῖν (p. 24), 
πρόπυλον in the singular (p. 42), προσοργισ- 
θέντες (p. 51), παροργίζειν in the active (p. 91), 
ἐπικύρωσις (p. 106)4 We also find words 
used in a sense in which we do not find them 
used elsewhere (6... προσεκεκόσμηντο, p. 36), 
or at any rate in writings of Aristotle's day 
(e.g. ὑποποιησάμενον p. 16, and συνενεμήθησαν 
p- 104). Itis no doubt true that some of 
the more remarkable words appear to be 
quoted from laws or other public documents, 
and that others are technical words likely to 
find a place in a technical composition like 
the second part of the treatise, and not to 
occur elsewhere, but then there are other 
words whose appearance in the text cannot 
be thus accounted for. Nor is the difficulty 
removed if we call to mind that in the 
Politics of Aristotle, for instance, words 
occur which do not occur elsewhere (e.g. 
nrovdev δή 2, 5, 25, 1264b, 9), or occur only 
in writings of a far later date (6... συμπλείονες 
3, 15, 16, 1286 b, 36), for words of this kind 
do not occur in the Politics as frequently as 
they do in the new treatise. It remains to 
be seen whether further investigation will 
reveal anything in the treatise historically 
inconsistent with the date to which it pro- 
fesses to belong, for if it should not do so 
and the difficulties of vocabulary stand alone, 
we might be inclined to account for them 
by supposing either that the inculpated words 
are not really as late as they seem to be, or 
that, some later hand has been at work on 
the treatise and that its present form is 
not its original form. For to suppose that 
the work first took shape at a time much 
later than that to which it professes to 
belong and that its author succeeded so well 
in his effort to throw himself back to the 
time of Aristotle as to avoid all anachronisms, 
would be to suppose what is highly improb- 
able. This holds good especially, but not 
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exclusively, of the second part of the treatise. 
In any case the occurrence of rare words in 
the treatise affords no proof that it is not 
the Constitution of Athens which formed a 
part of the ‘Constitutions’ ascribed to 
Aristotle, for in one of the few extant frag- 
ments quoted verbatim from the ‘ Constitu- 
tions’ (Rose?, Aristot. Fragm. 558) the rare 
middle δυσωνοῖντο occurs. 

If we ask whether the treatise is from the 
pen of Aristotle, we find ourselves on highly 
debatable ground. The whole question of 
style comes up for consideration. ‘There is 
no doubt that the style of the treatise 
differs much from the style of the recognised 
works of Aristotle. It is a clear and pre- 
cise, though a rather bald style, a style which 
has not the pregnancy which we associate 
with the style of Aristotle, and is also com- 
paratively free from the ambiguities and 
irregularities which beset it. It is better in 
some parts of the treatise than in others. 
The dry way in which the sarcastic counsel 
of Damonides of Oea, the Ahitophel of his 
time, is repeated is not unlike Aristotle 
(p. 76, συμβουλεύοντος αὐτῷ Aapwvidor.. . 
ἐπεὶ τοῖς ἰδίοις ἡττᾶτο, διδόναι τοῖς πολλοῖς τὰ 
αὑτῶν) : none, however, of those simple and 
homely sayings, carelessly dropped but 
memorable for all time, which occur oc- 
casionally in the writings of Aristotle, greet 
us in the pages of the new treatise. But 
the mere fact that its style differs much 
from the style which we associate with Aris- 
totle does not prove that it is not from his 
pen. The work before us is a narrative and 
descriptive work addressed apparently (if 
we may judge by the extent to which hiatus 
is avoided in it) to the world at large, not to 
the pupils for whom the recognised works of 
Aristotle were probably designed, and it is 
not likely that it would be written in the 
same style in which they are written. Some 
trifling irregularities of style, indeed, which 
we notice in the writings of Aristotle do 
reappear in the treatise. An anacoluthic 
passage occurs at the commencement of c. 
15; words are now and then omitted after a 
fashion not unlike that of Aristotle (e.g. 
Ῥ. 84, 3); we have μήτε without any μήτε 
to follow it and taken up by ἀλλὰ (p. 43, 
13 sq.), just as in the Politics (5, 8, 12, 
1308b, 11)! and in the Rhetoric (1, 4, 
1359b, 6); the expression τοιαύτης δὲ τῆς 
τάξεως οὔσης ἐν TH πολιτείᾳ (p. 13) reminds us 
of the use of év in De Gen. An. 1, 1, 715a, 1, 
ἐπεὶ δὲ περὶ τῶν ἄλλων μορίων εἴρηται TOV ἐν τοῖς 

1 The references to the Politics in this article are 


made for the sake of simplicity te the books in their 
old order. 
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ζῴοις, and the use οἵ τούτοις in the sense of 
τοῖς ἀποδοκιμασθεῖσιν (p. 118, 6), of καταχαρί- 
ζεσθαι (p. 123, last line but two), and of 
παρεγκλίνουσα (p. 105, 3) is quite Aristote- 
lian. * \ phrase like δίκαιος πρὸς τὴν πολιτείαν 
(p. 69, 7) of course at once carries us back 
to the Politics (cp. Pol. 5, 9, 1, 13809a, 36, 
τρίτον δ᾽ ἀρετὴν καὶ δικαιοσύνην ἐν ἑκάστῃ 
πολιτείᾳ τὴν πρὸς τὴν πολιτείαν). We note, 
again, in the treatise, as in the Politics, an 
occasional conciseness of style verging on 
harshness. Thus we have (p. 147 top), τὰς 
προβολὰς ἁπάσας] εἰσάγουσιν οὗτοι] καὶ γρα- 
φὰς παρανόμων καὶ νόμον μὴ ἐπιτήδειον θεῖναι, 
where Pollux (8, 88) substitutes for the last 
words καὶ εἴ τις μὴ ἐπιτήδειον. νόμον γράψειε. 
Still there are points connected with the 
vocabulary and phraseology of the treatise 
which make against the view that it is from 
Aristotle’s pen. It is not merely that 
peculiar words occur in it which do not 
occur in Aristotle’s writings ; a graver fact 
is that common words occur in it which do 
not seem to occur in them. Eucken says of 
παραυτίκα (Ueber den Sprachgebrauch des 
Aristoteles: Beobachtungen ueber die Prae- 
positionen, p. 62), that ‘it occurs, if he is 
not mistaken, only in spurious writings, and 
especially in the De Plantis and in the 
Rhetorica ad Alexandrum’ (see the Index 
Aristotelicus s.v.). It occurs, however, in 
the treatise (p. 79). Δια[μπε]ρές (p. 43) may 
be wrong or corrupt, but if it is not, a word 
is here used in the treatise which finds no 
place in the recognised writings of Aristotle 
except in quotations from the poets, so far at 
least as the evidence of the Index Aristote- 
licus goes. It has already been pointed out 
by others (Classical Review, p. 123) that 
phrases occur in the treatise which find no 
complete parallel in Aristotle’s writings, and 
that οὐχ οἷον---ἀλλὰ καί, which occurs on 
p. 103, is not used by Aristotle. According 
to Eucken (De Aristotelis dicendi ratione : 
De Particularum Usu, p. 49), δή is nowhere 
found in the writings of Aristotle after a 
superlative; it occurs, however, after a 
superlative in p. 105, 14 of the treatise, ἅμα 


Isocr. Areop. § 67, οἱ μὲν yap (ὦ 6. the 
Thirty) ψηφίσματι παραλαβόντες τὴν πόλιν 
πεντακοσίους μὲν καὶ χιλίους τῶν πολιτῶν ἀκρί. 
τους ἀπέκτειναν. (See also Aeschin. c. Ctes. 6. 
235.) 

Isocr. De Pace δῷ 86—88, and especiall 

oe 3 
τὰς δὲ κατὰ δέκα καὶ 
> / / Ν Ἂν ‘\ / Ν 
ἀπολλυμένας (τριήρεις) καὶ τοὺς κατὰ χιλίους καὶ 
δισχιλίους ἀποθνήσκοντας τίς ἂν ἐξαριθμήσειεν ; 


, ‘ 2 ,ὔ΄ 
πέντε καὶ πλείους τούτων 


δοκοῦσιν κάλλιστα δὴ καὶ πολιτικώτατα ἁπάντων 
.ὐχρήσασθαι ταῖς προγεγενημέναις συμφοραῖς. 
It may be added that the resources of the 
writer of the treatise in the matter of con- 
necting particles seem to be far more limited 
than those of Aristotle. In this respect the 
style of the treatise is quite unlike Aristotle’s 
style, and indeed unlike the style of most 
genuine Greek compositions. The occur- 
rence of asyndeton at the commencement of 
sentences (p. 98, 7: p. 103, 15) strikes us as 
strange, but this may be due to defects in 
the MS. But indeed, even if the style of 
the treatise resembled that of Aristotle far 
more nearly than it does, it would still be 


“unsafe to rest on that ground alone a con- 


fident assertion that the treatise is from his 
pen. Nota few characteristics of Aristotle’s 
style passed to pupils of his. 

Let us apply another test. No writings 
are more familiar to Aristotle, or more fre- 
quently present to his mind in the Politics, 
than those of Plato and Isocrates. Does the 
author of the treatise show a similar ac- 
quaintance with the writings of these two 
men? For, if he does, he may well be—we 
cannot say that he must be—Aristotle. The 
answer is, that he shows a considerable 
acquaintance with the writings of Isocrates, 
and that there is at any rate one passage— 
further search may disclose many more—in 
which a reference may be suspected to a 
dialogue of Plato. We read of Pericles 
(p. 76), κατεσκεύασε μισθοφορὰν τοῖς δικασταῖς" 
ἀφ᾽ ὧν αἰτιῶνταί τινες χείρω (Should χείρους be 
read 1) γενέσθαι, κληρουμένων ἐπιμελῶς ἀεὶ 
μᾶλλον τῶν τυχόντων ἢ τῶν ἐπιεικῶν ἀνθρώπων. 
Aristotle often cee to Plato in the Politics 
as τινες (6.0. in 7, 7,5, 1327b, 38 sqq.), and it 
is possible that Georg gias 515 E is here in the 
writer’s mind. The evidences of his acquaint- 
ance with the orations of Isocrates are, 
however, far more numerous and less open to 
doubt. He uses Isocrates, and he also now 
and then tacitly differs from him. That he 
uses Isocrates, will be evident, if we set the 
following passages side by side :— 


Const. Ath. p. 95, καὶ χρόνου διαπεσόντος 
βραχέος οὐκ ἐλάττους ἀνῃρήκεσαν ἢ χιλίους 
πεντακοσίους. 


Const. Ath. p. 79, αἰεὶ συνέβαινεν τῶν 
44, » 3 πὰ / “Ὁ. / 3 / 
ἐξιόντων ἀνὰ δισχιλίους ἢ τρισχιλίους ἀπόλλυσ- 
θαι, and the whole passage. 


᾿ 
oa 
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Compare also the language of the treatise 
(p. 9) about the Areopagus with Isocr. Areop. 
§ 37; the description of the position of 
Athens given in p. 65, 12 sqqg. with Isoer. 


Panath. ὃ 152, De Pace ὃ 76, and Areop. 
$$ 51, 80, 82; the connexion which the 


treatise seeks to establish between moments 
of elation and self-confidence at Athens (τὸ 
θαρρεῖν, pp. 58, 67, 75) and constitutional 
changes for the worse with Isocr. Areop. 
ὃ 3 sqgq., Panath. ὃ 133; p. 106 ἐν ἡ κιτιλ. 
with Isocr. De Pace ὃ 79 5. ; p. 79 ἀπὸ δὲ 
Κλεοφῶντος x.t.A. with Isocr. Panath. ὃ 132 
sq. When the treatise in effect ascribes the 
fall of the earlier democracy to Aristides 
and his foundation of the maritime empire 
of Athens, it follows in the track of Isocr. 
De Pace § 64. Tacit deviations from the 
teaching of Isocrates may also be traced. 
In Areop. § 16 Isocrates speaks as if the 
constitutions of Solon and Cleisthenes were 
identical ; this error is tacitly corrected on 
p- 81. In Panath.$ 143 Isocrates maintains 
that the best σύμβουλος will also prove the 
best general; the writer of the treatise, on 
the contrary, holds (p. 66) that virtue is 
more necessary to the σύμβουλος than to the 
general, and in this he quite agrees with 
Pol. 5, 9, 2, 1309a, 39 sqq., a passage 
which obviously refers, like the passage in 
the treatise just cited, to the rival claims of 
Aristides and Themistocles. So again in Ρ. 
21 τὰς δ᾽ ἀρχὰς “ἐποίησε (Sour) κληρωτὰς ἐκ 
προκρίτων, οὺς ἑκάστη προκρίνει τῶν φυλῶν, the 
writer adopts with a slight amendment the 
description given by Isocrates of the con- 
stitution of Athens before the time of Pisis- 
tratus in Panath. ὃ 145 περὶ δὲ τοὺς αὐτοὺς 
χρόνους καθίστασαν ἐπὶ τὰς ἀρχὰς τοὺς προκρι- 
θέντας ὑπὸ τῶν φυλετῶν καὶ δημοτῶν (compare 
Pol. 5, 5, 11, 1805a, 32 sqqg., where the plan 
by which the tribes appoint the magistrates 
is praised by Aristotle). 

This frequent agreement with Isocrates 
and occasional departure from his views is 
precisely what we expect to find in a treatise 
from the pen of Aristotle. But in one re- 
spect there is a marked dissimilarity between 
the new treatise and the Politics. The trea- 
tise is outspoken about the Athenian demo- 
cracy, whereas in the Politics the Athenian 
democracy is hardly ever censured by name. 
It is only in the last chapter of the Second 
Book, a chapter the authenticity of which is 
very doubtful, that all reserve is thrown off 
on this subject. In the treatise, on the con- 
trary, the Athenian demagogues are severely 
handled (p. 79), and regret is openly ex- 
pressed that in the appointment of a certain 
official selection by lot has taken the place 
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of election (p. 134). It is not clear why, if 
Aristotle is the author of the treatise, he 
should be so much more outspoken in it than 
he is in the Politics. One might have ex- 
pected him to be less outspoken in a work 
designed for general perusal than in one 
intended primarily for his pupils. Then 
again, language is used in the treatise about 
the Athenian demos, which strikes us as 
something new, coming from Aristotle. The 
reference, for instance, to 7) εἰωθυΐῖα τοῦ δήμου 
πρᾳύτης (p. 59) reminds us of phrases in the 
speeches of Demosthenes (e.g. adv. Timocr. 
e. 51) rather than of anything in the Politics. 
A. salient feature of the treatise, again, is 
its chronological precision. We are seldom 
left in doubt as to the interval of time which 
elapsed between one event and another ; we 
are often told in whose archonship events 
occurred, In this it does not resemble the 
Politics ; it resembles far more the writings 
of the Atthidographi. C. Miiller says of 
them (Fragm. Hist. Gr. I. Ixxxvi.) ‘ observ- 
andum etiam est Atthidum scriptores accu- 
ratiores fuisse in constituendis temporibus 
quam historicos superiores.’ The narrative 
of the end of Aristogiton (p. 48 sq.) betrays 
the same liking for sensational stories as we 
trace, for instance, in Phylarchus. It is 
worthy of notice that not a single reference 
to any work of Aristotle’s occurs in the new 
treatise ; yet we might have expected it to 
refer, not indeed to works designed for the 
use of his pupils, but to other published 
works of Aristotle. 

On the whole, there seem to be many 
chances against the view that the treatise is 
from Aristotle’s pen. The facts which make 
in favour of that view are perhaps suscep- 
tible of another explanation, if guessing 
were in place. It is conceivable that matter 
dating from the time of Aristotle, and 
perhaps put into shape by him, has been 
worked up and recast by some other and 
probably later hand. But it is too early as 
yet to hazard hypotheses on this subject ; 
our aim has rather been to examine and in- 
quire. The ground is not as yet half ex- 
plored. If further investigation should 
strengthen the case for ascribing the treatise 
to Aristotle, we shall all heartily welcome 


- the result. 


Some may be disposed to ask whether it 
is absolutely certain that the two parts of 
the treatise are by the same hand. On one 
point at any rate they are not completely 
in harmony. The rule of the Thirty at 
Athens is called a τυραννίς in the first part 
of the treatise (p. 106) and an oligarchy in 
the second (p. 129). Here the second part 
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takes the correct view, for Aristotle himself 
regards the rule of the Thirty as an oligarchy 
(Pol. 5, 6, 5, 1305b, 22 sqg.). Both parts, 
however, are alike in this, that they are 
fond of explaining proverbial sayings, nick- 
names, and the like (see the first part passim 
and the second, p. 117, ὃ ἀπὸ τοῦ τυπάνου), 
and that they betray a dislike to extreme 
democracy. If either part was used in the 
preparation of the Politics, one would say 
that the second part is more likely to have 
been made use of than the first. It is pos- 
sible that the description of the various 
kinds of trial for homicide contained in the 
second part (p. 144, 5 sqq.) was known to 
Aristotle when he wrote Pol. 4, 16, 3, 1900}, 
24 sqq., and that the information contained 
in the second part as to the magistracies of 
Athens was known to him when he wrote 
the eighth chapter of the sixth book of the 
Politics. In the first part, on the contrary, 
we are sometimes inclined to ask whether the 
Politics is not already in existence and 
known to the writer. Has not the writer of 
p. 106, 8 sqq. Pol. 4, 4, 25-31, 1292a, 4—37 
before him? Compare also p. 26, 3 sqq. with 
Pol. 2, 12, ὃ, 1274a, 3 sqq. 

How far is the treatise in agreement with 
the Politics on questions of historical fact? 
We note occasional discrepancies. Some of 
these, indeed, need not trouble us much, for 
the parts of the Politics with which the 
treatise in these cases conflicts are of doubt- 
ful authenticity. For instance, when the 
treatise makes Draco the author of a con- 
stitution, it comes into conflict with a doubt- 
fully authentic passage, Pol. 2,12, 13, 1274b, 
15 sqq., and the same is the case when, in 
making Pisistratus reign nineteen years, it 
comes into conflict with Pol. 5, 12, 5, 1915}, 
31 sq., where he is said to have reigned seven- 
teen years, and also when, in making The- 
mistocles co-operate with Ephialtes for the 
curtailment of the authority of the Areopa- 
gus, it says what is not said. in Pol. 2, 12, 
4, 1274, 7 sq. But if it is implied in Pol. 
6, 4,19, 1319b, 23 sqq. that Cleisthenes in- 
creased the number of the phratries—and 
this Busolt seems now to admit (Staats- 
Altertiimer, ὃ 159, note 11: contrast Gr. 
Gesch. 1, 394, 5)—some want of harmony 
appears to exist between this statement, 
which occurs in a quite authentic passage 
of the Politics, and the statement of the 
treatise (p. 56), τὰ δὲ γένη καὶ τὰς φρατρίας 
καὶ τὰς ἱερωσύνας εἴασεν ἔχειν ἑκάστους κατὰ τὰ 
πάτρια. And can this statement as to priest- 
hoods be easily reconciled with the fact (Pol. 
6, 4, 19) that Cleisthenes converted a 
number of private worships into a few public 
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ones? The constitution of Solon, again, is 
referred to in Pol. 3, 11, 8, 1281b, 32 sqq., 
but not a hint is given us there or elsewhere 
in the Politics that under it the magistracies 
were filled by persons taken by lot from a 
larger number selected by the tribes. A close 
comparison of the two works may well reveal 
other discrepancies. On some matters, how- 
ever, there is no lack of harmony. The view 
taken in the treatise of Pisistratus and 
Theramenes is exactly the view which we 
should expect it to take, though Aristotle 
nowhere says in the Politics what the author 
of the treatise says (p. 80), that it is charac- 
teristic of a good citizen to be capable of 
serving the State under all varieties of con- 
stitution in which law rules. The account 
given in the treatise of the ostracism and 
its object is also to a considerable extent in 
harmony with that which is given in the 
Politics. And if the policy of Aristides 
(pp. 67, 105) is placed in a less favourable 
light than we should expect, inasmuch as 
he is said to have converted a citizen-body 
largely consisting of peasants into an urban 
citizen-body subsisting on pay and exercising 
a despotic authority over the subject states, 
and thus to have contributed to the estab- 
lishment of an extreme democracy, we re- 
member that we are taught in the Politics 
(4, 6, 5, 1292b, 41 sqq.) to connect the estab- 
lishment of a τελευταία δημοκρατία with a 
great increase in the size of the city and with 
the provision of pay, and also that Theo- 
phrastus’ opinion of Aristides was not an 
altogether favourable one (Plut. Aristid. 
ce. 20). The statement about Chios, Lesbos, 
and Samos (p. 67), may be reconcilable with 
Pol. 3, 13, 19, 1284a, 39 sqq., if we take it 
to refer to an earlier time than that to which 
this passage of the Politics refers. 

If we pass on to the question of the value 
of the treatise as an historical authority, we 
note in the first place that it is not in its 
earlier or historical section a contemporary 
authority for the facts which it relates. In 
this respect it differs from the histories of 
Thucydides and Xenophon, which deal for 
the most part with contemporary events. 
It rests on the testimony of earlier authori- 
ties, on the testimony of Herodotus, Thucy- 
dides, and Xenophon, and on that of other 
authorities which it is not easy to identify. 
Occasionally it mentions that the authorities 
used by it differ among themselves (e.g. pp. 
6, 41, 46, 48). More than once (pp. 16, 48) 
the version of an event given by the popular 
party (ot δημοτικοί) is contrasted with the 
version of the opposite side. It sometimes 
appears to make use of inscriptions (e.g. on 
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Ῥ. 100, and perhaps pp. 82—88 and p. 93), 
and especially of inscriptions recording 
decrees, though whether the writer had 
the inscription itself before him or found it 
reproduced in the pages of some earlier his- 
torian, it is difficult to say. If we could 
believe that the account which he gives us 
in ὁ. 4 of the constitution of Draco is based 
on an inscription, his testimony would gain 
greatly in authority. But it is not easy 
to suppose that Draco’s constitution was 
described in an inscription open to public 
inspection at Athens, when we find that 
other writers are absolutely silent about it. 
When the treatise comes to give an account 
of Solon’s legislation, it makes far more con- 
spicuous use of his poems than of his laws. 
It would seem from ‘ Heraclides Ponticus on 
Constitutions,’ ὁ. 1 (cp. Const. Ath. p. 104 sq.), 
to have given a full account of the earliest 
history of Athens under Ion and Theseus, 
and it would be interesting to know from 
what sources it derived this account. We 
often wonder whence it obtains the means 
of assigning a precise date to so many im- 
portant events. Now and then, as we have 
seen,it appears to accept a fact from Isocrates, 
who is not a first-rate historical authority. 
Sometimes, as Mr. Kenyon points out, the 
version which it gives us of historical facts 
seems to be less probable than that given by 
others (see pp. 47, 98). Its view that 
Themistocles was still resident at Athens at 
the time when Ephialtes humbled the Areo- 
pagus is hardly likely to be correct. In- 
scriptions, however, both those already 
known and those which remain to be dis- 
covered, will furnish the best test of the 
value of the treatise as an historical au- 
thority. 

The second or descriptive part of the work 
seems to be not only fragmentary and im- 
perfect at its close, but also to be incomplete. 
Three important elective magistracies are 
mentioned on p. 110, those of the ταμίας 
στρατιωτικῶν, οἱ ἐπὶ τὸ θεωρικόν, and 6 τῶν κρη- 
νῶν ἐπιμελητής, and though we learn some- 
thing in the treatise of the functions of the 
two former magistracies, no systematic ac- 
count is given us of the functions of any of 
the three. Perhaps an account of this kind 
was given at the close of c. 60 and has 
dropped out in a lacuna, for c. 61 begins 
χειροτονοῦσι δὲ Kal Tas πρὸς τὸν πόλεμον ἀρχὰς 
ἁπάσας, where καὶ seems to imply that an 
account of other elective offices, not con- 
cerned with war but with the ἐγκύκλιος διοί- 
knows (ep. p. 110, 5-11, and for the contrast 
of πόλεμος and διοίκησις Isocr. Panath. § 128), 
has been given in what precedes, whereas in 
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the text as it stands what precedes is a 
notice of the ἀθλοθέται, who were not elected 
but were taken by lot. We also miss an 
account of the great financial magistracy of 
6 ἐπὶ TH διοικήσει, and that may likewise have 
been given in the supposed lacuna. It 
should be noticed that the second part of the 
treatise deals successively with the delibera- 
tive authority, the magistracies, and the 
dicasteries, which is exactly the order fol- 
lowed in Pol. 4. 14-16. 

If we ask whether the treatise appears to 
be the same as that which was known in 
antiquity as ‘Aristotle's Constitution of 
Athens,’ there seems to be much ground for 
an affirmative answer. It should be noticed, 
however, that passages are occasionally 
quoted by the lexicographers from ‘Aristotle’s 
Constitution of Athens,’ which do not agree 
with passages on the same subject found in 
the treatise—instances of this are given by 
Mr. Kenyon on pp. 199 and 147—and that 
passages which we expect to find in the trea- 
tise are missing from it (see Mr. Kenyon’s 
notes on pp. 79, 144, 155). One probable 
lacuna has just been pointed out, and may 
there not be others? Is it quite certain, for 
instance, that the account of Draco’s consti- 
tution given in p. 9 sqqg. is complete? We 
are told in the recapitulation (p. 105) that 
the laws were first put in writing by Draco, 
but nothing is said about this in p. 9 sqq. 
It is possible that the treatise has also 
suffered in other ways; it may have been 
altered and abridged, and it may have been 
here and there interpolated. 

A few remarks on points of detail may be 
added before we conclude. 

P. 21, note. It is probably by an over- 
sight that Mr. Kenyon here ascribes the Ora- 
tion contra Neaeram to Demosthenes, and 
the so-called Second Book of the Oeconomics 
(p. 125) to Aristotle. The intermixture of 
verses of Solon with the verses of Theognis 
is not due to Theognis, as might be inferred 
from p. 29, note. Much alien matter has 
been added to the poem of Theognis, but by 
later hands than his. 

P. 48, 17 sqqg. As to the last moments of 
Aristogiton, compare Polyaen. Strateg. 1. 22. 
Here Aristogiton closes the scene with an 
insult to Hippias, as in the treatise, though 
not with the same insult as is there re- 
corded. 

P. 53, last line. πρῶτον μὲν οὖν ἔνειμε πάντας 
εἰς δέκα φυλὰς ἀντὶ τῶν τεττάρων. Should we 
not read συνένειμε in place οἵ οὖν ἐνειμεῖ ΄ 
Cp. p. 104, τότε γὰρ πρῶτον εἰς τὰς τέτταρας 
συνενεμήθησαν φυλάς. 

P. 65, 4, οὐδενὶ δόγματι λαβοῦσα τὴν aye 
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poviav. This is said of the Avreopagus to 
contrast it with the Thirty (cp. p. 93, 9 sqq. 
and Isocr. Areop. § 67) and also with the 
Four Hundred (p. 80 sqq.). 

P. 71, 7. τοὺς ἀφαιρεθέντας τῆς βουλῆς. Not 
‘the persons despatched by the Areopagus,’ 
but ‘the members of the Council of the Areo- 
pagus selected and set apart for the purpose’ : 
cp. Aristot. Hist. An. 6, 22, 576b, 23 ὥρα δ᾽ 
οὐκ ἀφαιρεῖται οὐδεμία τεταγμένη τοῦ ὀχέυεσθαι 
καὶ ὀχεύειν. 

P. 85, last line. πρῶτον μὲν ἱερῶν κ-.τ.λ. 
Cp. p. 113 top, and Aeschin. c. Timarch. 
c. 23. 

P. 93, last line but one. ἐκ προκρίτων ἐκ 
τῶν χιλίων, ‘from persons selected out of the 
thousand, if the text is correct. The 
‘thousand ’were probably the Knights: cp. 
Philochorus, Fragm. 100, Hesych. ἱππῆς; 
ππεις. 

ἀλλ᾽ εἰσὶν ἱππῆς ἄνδρες ἀγαθοὶ χίλιοι. 
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Σύστημα πολεμικῶν ἀνδρῶν χιλίων ἵππους τρε- 
φόντων, and see Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 1, 
305. 

P. 95, 12. ὑπεξαιρούμενοί te τὸν φόβον. 
Does not τὸν φόβον here mean ‘ the object of 


terror’? See Liddell and Scott for this use 
of the word. 
P. 111, 6. The use of μὲν οὖν here seems 


quite regular: see the Index Aristotelicus, 
p- 540b, 42, where Poet. 22, 1458a, 25 sqq. is 
referred to among other passages. 

P. 135, 3. πολιτείαις, not ‘ public measures 
in general,’ but, as Prof. L. Campbell has 
already pointed out, ‘ citizenships ’ or ‘ grants 
of citizenship’ : ep. Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. 
Gr. No. 134, ἀναγράψαι δὲ αὐτῶι τὴμ πολιτείαν 
εἰς τὸ ἱερὸν τῆς ᾿Αρτέμιδος, οὗ καὶ αἱ λοιπαὶ 
πολιτεῖαι ἀν]αγεγραμμέναι εἰσίν, and No. 315, 
καὶ ἀναγράψαι ὅπου καὶ αἱ λοιπαὶ πολιτεῖαι 
ἀναγεγραμμέναι εἰσί. 


W. L. Newman. 





THE διαιτηταί, 


ἔστιν δὲ καὶ εἰσαγγέλλειν εἰς τοὺς δικαστὰς 
ἐάν τις ἀδικηθῇ ὑπὸ τοῦ διαιτητοῦ, κἄν τινος 
καταγνῶσιν ἀτιμοῦσθαι κελεύουσιν οἱ νόμοι. 
ἔφεσις δ᾽ ἐστὶ καὶ τούτοις.---(ι. 53 (last line 
but six). 


To read δικαστὰς for the MS. διαιτητὰς in- 
troduces a serious difficulty. Before whom 
is the ἔφεσις or appeal to be brought? It 
would naturally be tried by a δικαστήριον : 80 
that there is an appeal, on the same issue, 
from δικασταὶ to δικασταί! 

«διαιτητάς᾿ is a remarkable confirmation 
of the view taken by Bergk of a difficult 
passage in Demosthenes’ speech against 
Midias (89 f. p. 542). Strato of Phalerum 
acting as a διαιτητής had given a verdict 
against Midias. Midias waited for the last 
day on which the Arbitrators sat, a day on 
which attendance was casual (ὃ μὲν ἦλθε τῶν 
διαιτητῶν, 6 δὲ οὐκ ἦλθε), and ‘induced the 
president to allow an altogether illegal vote,’ 
by which Strato was expelled and disfran- 
chised. Bergk was the first to see what this 
implies—that the διαιτηταί formed a college, 
and that complaints against an individual 
διαιτητής could be brought before the διαιτ- 
ηταί collectively. (Zeitschr. f. Alterthumswiss. 
1849. See Meier and Schémann, Attische 
Process p. 333-334). Demosthenes speaks 


of Strato’s disfranchisement in terms which 
suggest that it was final. But this may be 
a rhetorical exaggeration : or perhaps Strato 
had appealed to a δικαστήριον and lost his 
case. (It has been suggested that τοῦτ᾽ 
ἐχαρίσασθε αὐτῷ in ὃ 91 implies this, but 
the inference is uncertain.) 

Bergk proposed to emend the passage in 
Harpocration which Mr. Kenyon quotes :-— 
(s.v. εἰσαγγελία : ἄλλη δ᾽ εἰσαγγελία ἐστὶ κατὰ 
τῶν διαιτητῶν" εἰ γάρ τις ὑπὸ διαιτητοῦ ἀδικηθείη, 
ἐξῆν τοῦτον εἰσαγγέλλειν πρὸς τοὺς OLK ATT AS, 
καὶ ἁλοὺς ἠτιμοῦτο). Mr. Kenyon’s own proce- 
dure shows that an editor would be tempted 
to alter διαιτητάς into δικαστάς. Butit is also 
possible that Harpocration has condensed 
and confused the process, mentioning only 
the tribunal by which the ἀτιμία was finally 
ratified. 

This procedure is to be distinguished from 
a mere appeal against the decision of an Ar- 
bitrator. A case tried by a (public) Arbi- 
trator could always be referred to the higher 
tribunal of a δικαστήριον. But if the Arbi- 
trator was suspected of having given a fraud- 
ulent or dishonest verdict, he could be ar- 
raigned before his colleagues and disfran- 
chised, in which case he might appeal to a 
δικαστήριον. 


W. R. Harvie. 
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‘THE DEPOSITION OF PERICLES.’ 


I wisuH to suggest, in the light of the new 
evidence, a different solution of the trial of 
Pericles to those hitherto attempted. Grote 
thought that, if Pericles was really deposed 
at all, it was before the elections of 450; so 
that Pericles was again strategus from July 
430 to July 429, and presumably up to the 
time of his death. The view generally 
adopted is that of Gilbert. Accepting the 
view that the strategi were always elected 
on the 22nd Munychion, he supposed that 
Pericles failed to obtain re-election in Muny- 
chion 430, and consequently was not in office 
from Hecatombaeon 430 to Hecatombaeon 
429. But, assuming that the MS. number 


¢ is right, we find from Aristotle! that the 
election of the strategi was held in the first 
prytany after the sixth in which the omens 
were favourable. This makes it possible 
that the elections of 430 should have been 
held in any month between Gamelion and 
Scirophorion. At the beginning of the war, 
the elections to the office of strategus were 
little more than aformality. The supporters 
of Pericles were in power, and it was of 
course necessary to elect men of military 
experience as far as possible ; so that in the 
elections held early in 430 Pericles and his 
colleagues in office were re-elected. All this 
is quite clear from Thucydides. In the 
spring of 430 Pericles left Athens and plun- 
dered the coasts of Peloponnese. An attempt 
on Epidaurus failed. When he arrived back 
in Athens, in the summer, he found himself 
attacked on all sides. The people had been 
making overtures to Sparta in his absence. 
Tt is not at all probable that his chief oppo- 
nent Cleon had anything to do with these 
attempts at peace. The fleet at once pro- 
ceeded to Potidaea under Hagnon and Cleo- 
pompus, the intention being to attempt the 
capture of the town by assault. This plan 
completely failed : the loss through the plague 
was very heavy, and Hagnon returned, 
reaching Athens about July. Then, at the 
next ἐπιχειροτονία, soon after the time when 
Pericles and hiscolleagues had entered on office 
for the year 430—429, Cleon attacked him, 
having no doubt taken the opportunity of 
securing the support of the peace party. 
The result was that Pericles was suspended 
(ἀποχειροτονηθείς). Then he was tried on a 
charge of embezzlement and condemned. It 

10, 44. I use the name to avoid an awkward 


circumlocution ; not because I think that Aristotle 
wrote the treatise, 


is not difficult to see why Cleon selected such 
a charge in preference to a γραφὴ προδοσίας. 
In the first place, he knew much more about 
finance than about strategy, and though he 
might bluster in the ecclesia at Pericles’ 
cowardice, it was another matter to bring a 
charge of that nature against him before the 
heliasts. Also it would have been difficult 
to get the support of the peace party in such 
a charge ; since Cleon would be bound to 
take the line that Pericles had been playing 
into the hands of Sparta instead of prose- 
cuting the war with vigour. 

At the beginning of 429 Potidaea surren- 
dered, to the great relief of Athens. The 
siege had cost two thousand talents, a sum 
probably corresponding to nearly fifteen 
million sterling. Even in this estimate it 
appears that the cost of the unfortunate 
expedition under Hagnon is not included. 
A force of two thousand hoplites and two 
hundred cavalry was at once sent to the 
neighbourhood, with the object of restoring 
the power of Athens in Chalcidice. It was 
very important to prevent Sparta from es- 
tablishing her influence inthe north-east, and 
the expedition, which was under the com- 
mand of a strategus named Xenophon who 
had been present at the siege, was regarded 


as being of considerable consequence. But 
the affair was a miserable failure. The 
commander-in-chief and the other two 


strategi who were with him all fell in a bat- 
tle near Spartolus, and the troops returned 
without doing anything to retrieve the 
disaster. The Athenians must have regret- 
ted that Pericles was not in office ; and it is 
likely that he had entirely retired from 
politics for a time, owing to terrible family 
troubles. 

At the elections held this year, he was 
once more appointed strategus. In any case, 
the combination of different factions, which 
had been the result of peculiar circumstances, 
could not have lasted long, and the course 
of events since his deposition had not been 
encouraging. It may be doubted whether 
Pericles had to wait till the Panathenaic 
Festival to take up his duties. As three 
strategi had fallen in Chalcidice, it is possible 
that the ecclesia requested him to resume 
office at once, as we know that the ecclesia’ 
did sometimes appoint extraordinary strategi 
in time of war. The extraordinary powers 
over his colleagues were again conferred on 
him: but, soon after he entered on office, 
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he fell ill with the epidemic. This, as Hans 
Delbriick points out, is perhaps the real 
reason why Thucydides anticipates Pericles’ 
death. 

A few months before the trial of Pericles 
Hermippus had ridiculed him for his faint- 
heartedness. Itis probable that the elections 
for 430, such as they were, took place before 
the Great Dionysia, and also before the 
Peloponnesians invaded Attica. Whether 
the play was produced at the Lenaea or at the 
Great Dionysia, it is clear that the charge of 
embezzlement must be connected with 
Pericles’ not very successful expedition in 
the early summer of 430. It is at least certain 
that when Hermippus’ play appeared Cleon 
had only come forward as an opponent of 
the policy of wearing Sparta out. 

Beloch’s notion that there was an officer 
called πρύτανις τῶν στρατηγῶν receives no 
countenance from Aristotle. Indeed, it is 
clear that in ordinary circumstances the 
strategi had equal power. Still, it is only 
likely that in the war more cases of a 
στρατηγὸς αὐτοκράτωρ should have occurred 
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than in normal times; so that Gilbert may 
be right in his belief that Pericles was 
στρατηγὸς αὐτοκράτωρ in 431. But no argu- 
ment as regards general practice can bedrawn 
from occurrences during a state of war. If he 
Was στρατηγὸς αὐτοκράτωρ in 431, he held that 
position till the Panathenaea 430. It is likely 
that the superior authority, when it was con- 
ferred, was given by a vote passed in the 
first ecclesia held after the new generals 
entered on office. The necessity of creating 
such an officer cannot have been foreseen so 
long before the new year as the time of the 
elections. Probably Pericles was not made 
στρατηγὸς αὐτοκράτωρ in Hecatombaeon 430, 
owing to the opposition now roused against 
him. This would explain why he had no 
power to hinder the meeting of the ecclesia 
after the Panathenaea of 430; for had he 
been στρατηγὸς αὐτοκράτωρ, he might have 
managed to prevent the ἐπιχειροτονία taking 
place. It also involves the conclusion that 
the famous self-defence was delivered before 
the Panathenaea of 430. 
E. Ὁ, MarcHant. 





THE CONSTITUTION OF 


Tuis chapter contains the account of a 
change in the constitution of Athens made 
by Draco. As Mr. Kenyon points out, we 
have no other record of any such change, and 
a well known passage in the Politics (ii. 9, 
9, 1274b, 15) expressly tells us that Draco 
did nothing of the sort. It is therefore im- 
possible that both these statements can be 
due to Aristotle. The latter part of the 
second book has long been suspected by 
critics, but before we accept the new account 
it will be well to examine it rather closely 
to see if it bears internal marks of genuine- 
ness. 

This is the more necessary because there 
is considerable evidence to support the state- 
ment of the Politics—that what Draco did 
was not to make a constitution but to pub- 
lish a code of laws in an existing constitu- 
tion. 

(1) No other writer knows anything of a 
constitution attributed to Draco; not even 
an author who, as Plutarch did, drew his 
information largely and quoted verbally both 
from the πολιτεία and also apparently from 
the authorities used by Aristotle in compiling 
the πολιτεία. For Plutarch when speaking 
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of the 6ecpoi of Draco knows of nothing but 
a code of law. 

Speaking of Solon he says: 

πρῶτον μὲν οὖν τοὺς Δράκοντος νόμους ἀνεῖλε 
πλὴν τῶν φονικῶν ἅπαντας διὰ THY χαλεπότητα 
καὶ τὸ μέγεθος τῶν ἐπιτιμίων (ch. xvil.). After 
finishing this topic he proceeds in chap, xviii. 
to give an account of the constitutional 
changes made by Solon. He did not then 
include constitutional arrangements among 
the θεσμοί of Draco. 

(2) Other passages in the πολιτεία itself 
support the view taken by Plutarch and the 
Politics. 

(a) Inchap. vii.speaking of Solon, the writer, 
whois indeed here followed almost verbally by 
Plutarch, speaks of the θεσμοί of Draco in con- 
nection with the new code of laws made by 
Solon, and makes no reference to him in 
speaking of the constitutional innovations of 
the latter. 

(6) In chap. xli. he recapitulates the main 
points of the history which he has just nar- 
rated, and refers to Draco in the following 
words : 
μετὰ δε ταύτην ἡ ἐπὶ Δράκοντος, ἐν 7) Kal νόμους 
ἀνέγραψαν πρῶτον. 
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The characteristic feature of the legislation 
of Draco is, we are here told, the publication 
of the law. This agrees with the account of 
chap. vii., of Plutarch, and of the Politics. 
It is inconsistent with chap. iv. : because 
there not a single word is said about the 
publication of the laws ; and instead we have 
described a very remarkable constitution ; 
one in some ways, as I shall show, more re- 
markable than that of Solon. 

There is then sufficient reason for sub- 
jecting the statement of chap. iv. toa careful 
enquiry. 

The passage is introduced in the following 
words : 
μετὰ δε ταῦτα, χρόνου τινὸς οὐ πολλοῦ διελθόντος, 
ἐπ᾿ Ἀρισταίχμου ἄρχοντος Δράκων τοὺς θεσμοὺς 
ἔθηκεν" ἡ δε τάξις αὕτη τόνδε τὸν τρόπον εἶχε. 

Now here ἣ τάξις is meant to refer to 
θεσμοί. 

It is very doubtful whether the words used 
will admit this interpretation. Aristotle 
regularly distinguishes between νόμοι and ἡ 
τάξις τῆς πολιτείας. Cf. Pol. vi. 1,5, 1289a, 
15 πολιτεία μὲν γάρ ἐστι τάξις Tats πόλεσιν 7 
περὶ τὰς ἀρχάς -νόμοι δε κεχωρισμένοι τῶν δη- 
λούντων τῆν πολιτείαν, καθ᾽ ods δεῖ τοὺς ἄρχοντας 
ἄρχειν κιτιλ. Cf. also 1286a, 3. 

This distinction is maintained in this work, 
ef. chap. vii. and ix. (the rule however is not 
invariable, cf. ch. xxxiv.). 

This seems to be more true of the word 
θεσμοί. θεσμοί!15 avery rare word in prose: and 
where it occurs in Attic prose it seems al- 
ways to refer directly to the θεσμοί of Draco 
except in a few passsages where it is used 
metaphorically. Plato Phaedrus 248 C uses 
the expression θεσμοὶ τῆς ᾿Αδραστείας, and in 
Pseudo-Arist. περι κοσμοῦ 6, 40 1a, 10 we read 
of θεσμοὶ tod θεοῦ. There seems to be no 
other case of its use in Aristotle or Plato 
(except in the “pistles), and none in the 
Orators except in reference to Draco, cf. 
also Herod. ili. 31. The word and also the 
kindred θέσμια are both used more than 
once in this work. In the passage of Solon 
quoted p. 31: 

θεσμούς θ᾽ ὁμοίους τῷ κακῷ τε κἀγαθῷ, 

εὐθεῖαν εἰς ἕκαστον ἁρμόσας δίκην, 

ἔγραψα. 
it obviously refers simply to the ordinances 
of a code of law. In chap. xvi. if Mr. 
Kenyon’s emendation is correct ἔν τε γὰρ 
tots θεσμοῖς φιϊλάνθρωπος ἤν: the use is 
the same (but I expect θεσμίοις is the word 
here). In chap. xxxv. he says οἱ τριάκοντα 
--καθεῖλον ---καὶ τῶν Ξόλωνος θεσμῶν ὅσοι διαμ- 
φισβητήσεις εἶχον. Here the context shows 
that the word has reference only to the 
Solonian code, and not to the constitution. 
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Chap. vii. I have already referred to : the 
word here is used as synonymous with νόμος 
and contrasted with πολιτείαν ἔταξεν. 

We are then I think justified at looking at 
the sentence as it stands with great sus- 
picion. 

Let us now turn to the provisions of the 
constitution. 

I think I can show that 

(1) At least one of these could not pos- 
sibly have been devised in Draco’s time. 
Nearly all of them are very difficult to re- 
concile with what we know of the state of 
Athens at the time: and some of them are 
inconsistent with other statements in this 
book. 

(2) None of the provisions, some of them 
very remarkable ones, are ever quoted by any 
of the writers who used the work. 

(3) The whole constitution is just like 
those described later in the book in connec- 
tion with the aristocratic revolutions in 411. 


J. The property qualification for the Ar- 
chonship is 10 minae. At this time pro- 
perty was, as we know,reckoned not in money 
but in corn. 

10 minae is equal to a 1000 drachmas. 
The qualification of a ζευγίτης was to possess 
land capable of producing 200 μέδιμνοι : a 
μέδιμνος of corn was worth at this time about 
a drachma (Plut. Solon 23, quoting a law 
of Solon). Land of this extent must have 
been worth not less than 2000 drachmas. 
According to this men were eligible to the 
archonship who were excluded by Solon from 
all office. 

II. Men are eligible to the office of 
στρατηγός and ἵππαρχος who possess 100 
minae, and have children over ten years of 
age by a wedded wife. 

As to this— 

(a) We have no other record of στρατηγοι 
at this time: in chap. vii. where a consider- 
able list of officials is given they are not 
mentioned. 

(6) The clause that they must have child- 
ren is also quite new. 

(c) If there were στρατηγοί they held only 
an inferior position, and the very high pro- 
perty qualification is unaccountable. 

III. In the next sentence the mention of 
πρυτάνεις causes much difficulty. Who were 
they? Were they the same as the ἄρχοντες ! 
If so, why is this not explained in chap. iii. ? 

IV. The councilof 401 isquite new. More- 
over in chap. viii. Aristotle speaking of 
Solon says: βουλὴν δὲ ἐποίησε τετρακοσίους, 
ἑκατὸν ἐξ ἑκάστης φυλῆς. This does not mean, 
as Mr. Kenyon suggests, that he altered the 
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number of members from 401 to 400, but 
‘he set up a council of 400,’ The new 
council of 400 is contrasted with the old 
council of the Areopagus. So Plutarch also 
took it, chap. xix. : συστησάμενος δὲ τὴν ἐν 
᾿Αρείῳ πάγῳ βουλήν...δευτέραν προσκατένειμε 
βουλήν. 

V. κληροῦσθαι δὲ καὶ ταύτην καὶ τὰς ἄλλας 
ἀρχὰς τοὺς ὑπὲρ τριάκοντα ἔτη γεγονότας, καὶ δὶς 
τὸν αὐτὸν μὴ ἄρχειν πρὸ τοῦ πάντας περιελθεῖν. 
The rotation of all in office was a well- 
known device of later times: but how was 
it applicable to a large body of citizens, 
most of whom lived at a considerable dis- 
tance from Athens? It was in fact the mark 
of a developed democracy (Ar. Polit. vi. 10, 
3, 1298a, 10). 

VI. The next clause shows that the writer 
imagines that this βουλή had the probouleu- 
tic duties of the later βουλή. Is not this 
an anachronism 4 

The fact is that the whole of this consti- 
tution is a complete anachronism. It shows 
in every line the influence of the political 
principles which prevailed among the 
moderate aristocratic party at Athens from 
the end of the 5th century. The only con- 
stitutions that we know which really are 
like it are those proposed in the year 411 
by the party of Theramenes. 

The following resemblances are particu- 
larly striking : 

(1) ἀπεδέδοτο ἡ πολιτεία τοῖς ὅπλα παρεχο- 
μένοις. Cf, Thuc. viii. 97: Ar. πολ. τ. AO. 
33: Xen. Hell. u. 3. 

(2) The small property qualification for 
the archons. 

From chap. 29 we learn that in the con- 
stitution there described the archons and 
Prytanes alone were to receive pay: they 
had two obols a day. This implies that no 
high property qualification was required. 
The high qualification for the generals 
would be perfectly natural at this later 
period, but not in 621. 

(3) The βουλευτής to be fined for non-at- 
tendance. 

The only instance of such a law at 
Athens is given in this work in chap. 30 
where the constitution of the 400 is de- 
scribed. 

(4) The mention of πρυτάνεις--στρατηγοί-- 
ἵππαρχοι belongs to a later period ; as does 
the rotation in office, and the relations of 
the βουλή to the ἐκκλησία. 

The examination thus completely con- 
firms the suspicions caused by the absence 
of external support. It also, I think, shows 
the origin of the insertion. 

The constitution described betrays the 
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thought of a particular party ; the reformers 
of this school used to advocate their policy 
by maintaining that it really would restore 
Athens to the condition in which it was _ be- 
fore the democratic changes began. Many 
as we know looked on Solon as the origina- 
tor of the changes which they deplored 
(Ar. Polit. ii. 9). They would then recom- 
mend a constitution of this kind by saying 
it was like that which prevailed in Athens 
before the time of Solon. This has misled 
some transcriber or editor. After the words 
τοῖς θεσμοῖς ἔθηκεν, influenced by the expression 
at the beginning of chap. iii. he desiderated 
some account of the constitution in the time 
of Draco (it is possible that the expression 
of the Politics xii. 1274 πολιτείᾳ ὑπαρχόυσῃ 
τοὺς νόμους ἔθηκεν represents some words 
which have fallen out of the text) and 
inserted this passage out of some other book. 

If the whole passage be omitted and θεσ- 
μοί regain its natural meaning of ‘a code of 
law,’ then the clauses at the end of the 
chapter will acquire much more point. 

‘Draco published his code of law, but the 
Areopagus maintained its position and had 
to guard the [new] laws. And any person 
who had been maltreated could go to the 
Areopagus and show them which of the [new] 
laws had been broken.’ 

James W. HEADLAM. 


Ch. 22, p. 60. ἐκυάμευσαν τοὺς ἐννέα ap- 
XovTas . . . τοῖς μετὰ τὴν τυραννίδα πρῶτον. 
It is scarcely possible to get a satisfactory 
sense out of rots. τούς has been proposed : 
τότε is as probable an emendation, and τότε 
πρῶτον would give a better antithesis to the 
next clause (οἱ δὲ πρότεροι πάντες ἦσαν al- 
ρετοὶ). 

Ch. 23, p. 66. ἐπὶ δὲ τὴν ἀπόστασιν τὴν τῶν 
Ἰώνων καὶ τὴν τῶν Λακεδαιμονίων συμμαχίαν 
᾿Αριστείδης ἣν ὁ προτρέψας. The sense of this 
passage, as it stands, is in complete conflict 
not only with the statements in other authors, 
but with the general argument of the writer. 
Aristides really urged the Athenians to make 
an alliance with the Ionians, and to draw 
apart from the Lacedaemonians. Is it not 
possible that the transcriber has transposed 
ἀπόστασιν and συμμαχίαν (perhaps because 
they occurred at the end of two successive 
lines in his original)? It is true that Athens 
did not at once formally break with the 
general Greek alliance, but the term ἀπό- 
στασις night fairly be applied to the division 
between the Greek states caused by the 
formation of the separate confederacy. 

Ch. 28, p. 78. καὶ χρόνον μέν τινα διεδίδου, 
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μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα κατέλυσε Καλλικράτης «.t.A. 
Cleophon is credited with the first introduc- 
tion of the diobely ; Callicrates with increas- 
ing it to three obols. Surely κατέλυσε is in- 
appropriate. A man who increased a payment 
from two obols to three could not be said to 
abolish the earlier payment. I propose 
κατηύξησε; the compound does not occur 
elsewhere, but it would naturally have the 
sense of ‘corruptly’ or ‘ wastefully increas- 
ing’; οἵ. Politics, ii. 1271a, ὃ. καταδωροδο- 
κούμενοι καὶ καταχαριζόμενοι. The passage 
raises other points of interest. Mr. Wyse 
suspects διεδίδου and proposes διεδίδοτο. But 
if Cleophon held a financial office (as is 
probable from Lys. xix. 48) the active voice 
would be appropriate. Dr. Beloch has argued 
with much ingenuity that Cleophon was for 
some years a member of the board of πορισταί 
(Rhein. Mus. xxxix. pp. 249 ff.). The use of 
the word διεδίδου and still more the use of 
the verb πορίζειν in this passage confirm his 
argument. Lastly it is not quite certain that 
the διωβελία is to be identified with the 
Theorie distribution. Dr. Beloch (i. pp. 
239 ff.) argues that the two obols referred to 
in Ar. Ran. 140 and the διωβελία so fre- 
quently mentioned in inscriptions really 
denote the dicast’s fee, and that it was re- 
introduced in 410 at the rate of two obols. 
This theory is confirmed by the reference to 
Callicrates quoted by Mr. Kenyon. At the 
same time the use οἵ the word πρῶτος seems 
to point to the introduction of a new insti- 
tution, and not to the restoration of an old 
one, 
L. WHIBLEY. 
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C. 25.—As regards the story of Themis- 
tocles and the Areopagus, if it is true, 
there arise more difficulties as to chronology 
than those mentioned in Mr. Kenyon’s 
note. Thucydides says (i. 137) that Themis 
tocles was brought by a storm to Naxos on 
his flight to Asia at the time of the siege of 
that island by the Athenians. No one 
dates this siege later than 465 (Pierson) ; 
Schiifer puts it in 466, Kriiger even in 473. 
And yet, according to this story, Themisto- 
cles was in Athens in 462. It is not 
possible to suppose that Themistocles had 
been intriguing with Ephialtes against the 
Areopagus for some years previously, and 
that some time elapsed between his ostra- 
cism and the fall of the Areopagus ; for the 
two events are immediately connected in 
this version. 

GrorGeE Εἰ, HItt. 


c. 52. ἂν μὲν ὁμολογῶσι, θανάτῳ ζημιώσον- 
τας, ἂν δ᾽ ἀμφισβητῶσιν, εἰσάξοντας εἰς τὸ δικα- 
στήριον. In the editor’s note this is inter- 
preted so as to agree with the statements in 
the lexicographers, who understand ὅμολο- 
γῶσι of the confession of the accused. A 
writer in the Saturday Review for March 21 
points out that the true rendering of the 
passage is, ‘There are also appointed by lot 
otficers called The Eleven, whose functions 
are to take charge of prisoners, and in the 
case of those arrested for thieving, robbery, 
or brigandage, to inflict, if they are wnant- 
mous, the penalty of death, or if they dis- 
agree, to bring them before the ordinary 
court.’ 





WICKHAM’S HORACE, Vo. II. 


The Works of Horace. Vol. 11. The Satires, 
Epistles, and De Arte Poetica by EH. C. 
WickuaAm, M.A., Master of Wellington 
College, and formerly Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. Clarendon Press, 1891. 


THE first volume of Mr. Wickham’s Horace, 
which appeared in 1874, bore evident traces 
of being a labour of love. It did not profess 
to make substantial additions to our know- 
ledge of Horace or of Latin, but it was ap- 
preciative and elegant, and contained in the 
way of translation some examples of highly 
ingenious and delicate phrase-making. 
Faculties of this nature sink into quite a 
NO. XLI. VOL. V. 


subordinate place when an editor comes to 
deal with the Satires and Hpistles, which are 
full of difficulties for the interpreter and 
present still (in spite of much that has been 
urged to the contrary) some passages where 
the art of textual criticism must be brought 
to bear on the words of the poet. It is not 
surprising that an admirer of the Odes 
should be even somewhat repelled by the 
Satires and Epistles, and that he should feel 
that qualities of mind valuable in handling 
the one are of little use in dealing with the 
other. It would have been hard indeed for’ 
Mr. Wickham to make his second volume as 
acceptable to the world of teachers and of 
learners as his first was. The first volume 
N 
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entered on a comparatively unoccupied field 
as regards English editions; in the long 
interval which elapsed before the appearance 
of the second volume, its ground had been 
thoroughly explored by two eminent scholars 
and all its material had been thoroughly 
sifted and analysed. The Satires by Professor 
Palmer and the Jpistles by Professor 
Wilkins, though appearing in a series which 
does not profess to aim so high as the 
Clarendon Press, must be at once seen to 
represent a far higher standard of scholar- 
ship than Mr. Wickham’s edition. He 
has made abundant use of the materials 
of both editors, but has not caught the 
spirit of either. There isa certain apathy 
and lack of interest in his work which con- 
trasts greatly with the enthusiastic search 
for truth which characterises that of Pro- 
fessors Palmer and Wilkins. 
In Sat. i. 3, 120 


Nam ut ferula caedas meritum maiora subire 
Verbera non vereor 


we have a reading which, as long as it stands 
in the text of Horace, is a standing argument 
that there is no such thing as a science of 
grammar. If vereor ut may in one passage 
in Latinity and in one only—for the alleged 
parallels are obviously irrelevant—signify 
‘I fear you will,’ then any deviation from 
any grammatical rule in any case and in any 
author is admissible. What should we say 
if we were told that in one passage only in 
English literature ‘I have my doubts about 
his succeeding’ meant ‘I fear he will suc- 
ceed’? Now the case is far stronger against 
the possibility that a Latin writer should use 
vereor ut caedas in the sense of ‘I fear that 
you will scourge’ against the consentient 
practice of Latin writers of all ages and 
conspicuously against his own.! Yet on 
this passage Mr. Wickham does not even 
mention Palmer’s conjecture of nune for non 
which completely restores the sense and 
saves the grammar. He quotes in 
mitigation of the violation of grammar 
(which he calls ‘the departure from the 
usual rule which would have required ne 
instead of wt’) a passage in which τέ is not 
in syntactical connexion with the verb of 
‘fearing’ at all; and he says that an 
obviously untenable rendering proposed in 
the Journal of Philology ‘may be right.’ 
Here, again, is a note which makes one think 
the editor had not his own text before him 
when he was writing it; or is it possible 

1 Cp. O puer, wt sis vitalis metuo Sat. 11. 1, 60 ; 
ne quid deperdat metuens aut ampliet wt remi. 4, 31. 
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that any one has proposed to read in chartis? 
The passage is Sat. 1. 4, 132 


ubi quid datur oti 
Illudo chartis. 


The note is:—‘ liludo chartis. The depre- 
clatory use of “ludo” of a man’s own com- 
positions (as in Sat. i. 10. 37, see on Od. i. 
32. 2) with the addition in chartis. Horace 
is giving a final account of his writing of 
Satire. It is his playful and childlike 
method of self-rebuke and self-instruction.’ 
But is it not a playful and childlike way of 
explaining a very difficult expression <ludo 
chartis to treat illudo as if it were ludo, 
and chartis as if it were in chartis ? The diffi- 
cult phrase idludo chartis has been rightly 
understood by a scholiast and rightly ex- 
plained by Palmer who quotes him; Mr. 
Wickham explains a phrase dudo in chartis, 
which, if any Latin writer had used it, 
would not seem to require explanation. If 
he really holds that dludo chartis=ludo in 
chartis he should have said so, and should 
have adduced reasons for holding this view, 
and examples supporting it. 
In i. 5, 89 
venit vilissima rerum 
Hic aqua, sed panis longe pulcherrimus 


surely the antithesis shows that the meaning 
is ‘here you have to buy the worst water in 
the world,’ not ‘here water, the cheapest 
thing in the world, has to be bought.’ Mr. 
Wickham follows Orelli in the latter ex- 
planation, and does not mention the former. 

One naturally turns toi. 6, 75 and thus 
finds one’s old friend octonis referentes Idibus 
aera Which of course may be right; but if I 
had no better argument against octonos... 
aeris than that it introduces a new s into a 
verse where there are already as many as 
we want of that letter, I should prefer to 
fall back on the good old plan that I liked 
the old mumpsimus better than the new 
sumpsimus. 

Just as Mr. Wickham explained 7//udo 
chartis as if Horace had written i chartis 
ludo, but without suggesting that dludo 
chartis could really be the same as Judo in 
chartis, so in the very vexed passage i. 6, 126. 
Ὁ where V. has luswmque trigonem, a reading 
which has been accepted by most editors 
since Bentley demonstrated the ineptitude 
of rabiosi tempora signi, he gives in his text 
lusumque trigonem, but renders it in his note 
‘the game of three, a game of ball.’ But 
Judum would have been the word used for 
‘a game’; the words must mean ‘the (game 
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of) ball already played by me.’ This is the 
poet’s brief way of mentioning that he had 
already played a game of ball though he had 
not mentioned it. He writes that ‘Munro 
thinking trigon was the ball itself would 
either take J/uswm as a participle =elusum 
“cheated, left in the lurch,” or alter it to 
pulsum.’ Hence Mr. Wickham seems to 
think if érigon is not the ball itself luswm 
may be something other than a participle. 
What then is dusum? If Horace meant to 
speak of a ‘game’ he would certainly have 
written dudum. 
In i. 9, 36 


et casu tunc respondere vadato 
Debebat 


Mr. Wickham says that vadato is dative. 
But respondere in this sense is always used 
absolutely, and elsewhere vadatus is always 
passive ‘ held to bail.’ Hence it seems far 
better to take vadato as an impersonal 
ablative ‘bail having been given for his ap- 
pearance,’ like intestato, inauspicato. It was 
the feeling that respondere must be absolute 
and vadato passive which led Bentley to 
read vadatus ‘having been held to bail.’ 
What was needed for the defence of the text 
was an exact parallel to vadato taken as an 
impersonal ablative absolute. This Mr. 
Palmer supplied by adducing hoc quod 
satisdato debeo Cic. Att. xvi. 6, 3, ‘security 
having been given.’ This would seem to 
settle the question, but Mr. Wickham does 
not mention it. 
ii. 2, 123 


Post hoc ludus erat culpa potare magistra. 


One looks to this verse to see how an editor 
‘will treat the comment of Porphyrion. Mr. 
Wickham’s observation is ‘ His explanation 
suggests, though it does not say, that culpa 
had some technical sense.’ Mr. Palmer’s is 
‘This shows he simply knew nothing what- 
ever about it,’ and one feels strongly disposed 
to agree with the latter view. But let not 
the delightful rendering of M’Caul lack our 
humble tribute, ‘each person took as much 
as he pleased, restricted only by the feeling 
that excess was culpable’! Perhaps imbibed 
instead of took would render this version 
perfect as a reproduction of the spirit as 
well as the manner of Horace. 

In 11. 8, 6 no notice is taken of a nice 
grammar point ; lent fuit Austro captus aper 
means ‘there was a boar caught’ &. not 
‘the boar was caught’ &c., a rendering into 


“τ the uncautioned learner will certainly 
all. 
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The £pistles do not present the same kind 
of difficultiesas the Satires, and Mr. Wickham 
would seem to have felt more interest in his 
task of editing them. The tone and topics 
are often very like those of the Odes, and if 
the editor has not always satisfactorily 
traced the train of thought, he is in this 
matter as successful as his predecessors have 
been or his successors are likely to be. But 
in explanation and criticism he does not 
seem to have much of his own to offer, and 
does not always seem to choose the best of 
the suggestions of others. Surely olus omne 
(i. 5, 2) is not ‘a mess of vegetables’ ; 
ingenuis i. 19, 34 demands a note suchas Mr. 
Wilkins has given, and the same may be 
said of deserat i. 20, 10; and in rendering 
honoratum Achillem (A.P. 120) ‘the time- 
honoured character of Achilles’ he has sug- 
gested an impossible meaning for the parti- 
ciple. Again, Haupt’s victo ridens seems 
an almost certain correction of victor violens, 
a most unmeaning expression, in i. 10, 37. 
This conjecture however Mr. Wickham, 
though he does not accept it, at least men- 
tions ; an honour which he might have paid 
to a conjecture which has found so much 
favour in recent times as Ribbeck’s momen 
for nomen in A.P. 253. 

Of many of the notes we have nothing to 
say except that while they are useful and 
good, as far as they go, they are neither so 
useful nor so good as those of the edition by 
Mr. Wilkins which already holds the field. 
A comparison of the two editions will settle 
this question ; we have formed our opinion 
on an examination of several passages con- 
taining matter of interest from the point 
of view of the grammarian and the student 
of history and archaeology: among these 
are matora minorave fama Ep. i. 11, 3; 
utroque pollice i. 18, 66; puteal Libonis i. 
19, 8—9 ; frater ut alter ii. 2, 87 ; palus diu 
A.P. 65; cantor A.P. 155; quarta persona 
ἌΡΤΟΣ 

The last few years have been rather rich 
in floating comments on Horace in the 
magazines both German and _ English. 
Messrs. Housman, Postgate and Palmer have 
all made interesting and instructive sug- 
gestions, some of which at least deserved to 
be mentioned in a large and handsome 
edition like the present. I will mention 
only one here—a suggestion made by Mr. 
Housman on a much vexed passage—which 
seems to me as convincing as it is simple, 
and which could not fail to be interesting to 
students of Horace. He thus punctuates 
4.}. 60— 
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Ut silvae foliis pronos mutantur in annos, 

Prima cadunt ita verborum, vetus interit 
aetas, 

Et iuvenum ritu florent modo nata vigent- 
que. 


Thus an extremely minute change even 
for the modern reader—no change at all in 
the tradition of the MSS.—restores coherence 
to a passage which has puzzled the commen- 
tators from Bentley down, while there is 
nothing either in the construction thus 
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emerging or in the rhythm which is not 
conformable to the manner and practice of 
Horace. 

Mr. Wickham has certainly produced a 
handsome and useful edition of the Satéres 
and Epistles of Horace: and, if we cannot 
say that he has contributed much to the 
knowledge of Horace or of Latin, perhaps 
that is because the field has been so recently 
and so thoroughly gleaned. 

R. Y. TYRRELL. 





RAWLINS’ AND INGE’'S ETON LATIN GRAMMAR. 


The Eton Latin Grammar, for use in the 
higher forms. Second Edition, by F. H. 
Rawiins and W. R. Ince (John Murray, 
London, 1890). 


Tuts book, which has now reached a second 
edition, is intended for those who have 
already mastered the rudiments of Latin. 
‘Our object has been to explain the facts 
already learnt, and at the same time to add 
to the stock of knowledge already acquired 
and to carry the learner upward to the 
higher scholarship’ (preface by the authors). 
This programme is carried out by an elabo- 
rate treatment of Latin accidence on a 
philological basis, and a syntax of 
average scope. Obligations are acknow- 
ledged to King and Cookson’s Sounds and 
Inflexions, Henry’s Grammaire Comparée, 
Brugmann’s Comparative Grammar, and 
Schweizer-Sidler’s Latin Grammar, second 
edition. The present edition is said to have 
been ‘ thoroughly revised,’ and the Headmas- 
ter of Eton claims in an introductory notice 
that it is suitable not only for school use 
but also for students and scholars generally. 

A glance at its contents suggests a num- 
ber of questions of grave moment to the 
cause of classical education, which however 
it is impossible to discuss adequately within 
the-limits of a review. 

(1) Is grammar a means or an end in 
school study? Some teachers are using all 
their efforts to hasten the day when the pupil 
leaves off mumbling the dry bones of Acci- 
dence aud commences reading the literature. 
They attempt to limit the amount of gram- 
mar to be learnt to what is really essential, 
and to present that limited amount in the 
most perspicuous and digestible form. The 
facts of grammar may be divided into three 
classes: (a) those necessary for reading a 


language, a surprisingly small quantity ; (ὁ) 
those necessary for writing or speaking a 
language, a moderate quantity ; (6) those 
necessary for answering grammar papers, an 
indefinitely large quantity, which however 
may be indefinitely reduced in proportion 
as examiners become moreenlightened. At 
Eton it would seem that views of this kind 
find no favour. The fifth form boy, who 
ought to have mastered the essentials of 
accidence, is confronted with a grammar, 
in which he makes the acquaintance of ‘ the 
special forms used in Comedy and those in 
vogue in the silver age,’ not to mention a 
liberal selection from inscriptions. Are the 
true ends of classical study furthered by a 
school grammar which gives as endings of 
the nominative plural of the 2nd declension 
«ἢ, -is, -és, -eis (pp. 34, 37), and of the geni- 
tive singular of the 5th declension -é, -é, 
€1, -é, -2, -és (p. 31)? 

(2) If two grammars are to be used in a 
school, ought there not to be some organic 
connexion between them? Would it not 
have been wise to make the advanced course 
strictly supplementary to the elementary, 
and to treat the knowledge acquired in the 
latter as a point of departure? Had this 
been done the authors would have lent power- 
ful aid to the cause of organization and con- 
centration in school work—surely one of the 
questions of the day. They have preferred 
to write an independent book. ‘The whole 
matter of accidence has been thrown into 
the philological crucible, to emerge in a 
new and more formidable shape. Syntax is 
treated ab initio, the simplest definitions and 
rules being repeated. 

(3) 15 the attempt to initiate the pupil 
into the mysteries of scientific philology 
consistent with a simple and practical treat- 
ment of the facts of accidence? Take an 
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example from the treatment of the 3rd 
declension in the Hton Grammar. Which 
words of this declension form the genitive 
plural in -iwm? The answer given is ‘ those 
which have 7-stems.’ Which words have 
i-stems? The oracle replies ‘ The chief test 
of differentiation of ¢-stems and consonant 
stems is that the former have gen. plur. in 
tum, the latter in -wm’ (pp. 51 and 54), I 
nave observed this circle in reasoning in 
other books which attempt to base accidence 
on philology. Has it never occurred to the 
authors that they are offering for bread a 
stone? This criticism does not apply to 
such a book as Schweizer-Sidler’s Grammar 
(2nd ed.), which is avowedly for the use of 
the university student, and therefore omits 
all paradigms. 

(4) Is it not both desirable and possible 
in a grammar to use terms consistently, and 
to observe the laws of logical classification ? 
The authors would seem to belong to a class 
of teachers—that such a class really exists 
must be inferred from the defences offered 
by them in reply to their crities—who 
regard these as points of little importance 
or as savouring of the pedantry of the 
training college. Such teachers deprecate 
your taking them too seriously. But 
surely precision of language may be a valu- 
able instrument of teaching. To use terms 
at random is to convert them into ‘mere 
sound and fury signifying nothing.’ To 
disregard logic in classification is not merely 
to sacrifice a powerful lever, but also to 
accustom pupils to vicious habits of thought. 
Let the reader examine the use of the terms 
‘substantive’ and ‘pronoun’ on pp. 94, 
212, 213, and say whether the statements 
made are the more lucid for being illogical. 
What is gained by such a cross-division as 
is involved in classifying sentences on p. 
214 into (i.) affirmative (ii.) negative (iii.) 
interrogative? As though a sentence might 
not be both negative and_interrogative 
(Nonne venit?). On p. 216 adverbial 
sentences (clauses ?) are classified (with the 
omission of purpose and the treatment of re- 
sult and consequence as two separate kinds 1) : 
but this classification is not maintained in 
the subsequent discussion ; see p. 317, where 
causeis ranged under attendant circumstances. 
On p. 259 we read that a substantive in 
apposition ‘denotes the circumstances in 
which a statement is made.’ The italics are 
mine. Let the definition be tested by one 
of the instances given: Cato senex historiam 
seribere instituit. ‘ Case’ is nowhere defined; 
but the Vocative is declared on p. 21 to be 

Apparently a misprint: see p. 215 (bottom). 
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‘not, strictly speaking, a case.’ On p. 23 
we hear about ‘ Names essentially masculine’: 
the authors mean ‘ Names of males.’ With 
similar confusion of gender and sex the 
Elementary Grammar speaks of ‘the male 
gender.’ 

(5) What is thetrue place of memory work 
in teaching, and how far should technical 
aids to memory be given in a grammar ? 
The authors of the Llementary Grammar say 
that their book is to be ‘learnt by heart’ 
(302 pp.); yet both grammars have aban- 
doned gender rimes and similar memorial 
ruses. Ido not feel at all sure that the 
latter innovation is sound: where a certain 
body of matter which rests on no rational 
principle has to be mastered and carried in the 
memory, memoria technica seems distinctly 
in place. That a whole grammar should be 
learnt by heart can hardly be meant 
seriously. 

To what extent this book will serve the 
cause of sound learning at Eton, viderint 
Etonenses. As a book for scholars and 
students generally, I fear it will prove dis- 
appointing. Perhaps the authors ought to 
be judged leniently. ΤῸ give a just idea of 
the leading features of early Latin accidence 
and syntax, avoiding sinsof omission andsins 
of commission, would have taxed the resources 
of the first Plautine scholar in Europe. 
Only one who has examined the facts at first 
hand can know when he is on safe ground— 
when he is dealing with real differences of 
usage and when with mere blunders of the 
MSS.? Only such a one can know what not 


2 To discuss the points of Plautine criticism in- 
volved in this book would lead me too far. But I 
will quote twoinstances of the sort of thing that I mean. 
On p. 37 the authors say ‘Plautus wrote hisce oculis 
(Mil. 373) and perhaps Jdisce (Most. 510) ; Terence 
has hisce (Eun. 269). The statement occurs under 
the heading Nominative Plural (of the 2nd declension 
of nouns). Let the authors examine the latest edi- 
tions of the Miles, by Lorenz (1886) and Goetz (1890), 
and they will find ocwli. The reading is uncertain. 
And where are Amph. 974, Capt. Prol. 35, Mil. 1334, 
Pers. 856, Rud. 294, Trin. 877 (examples of hisce) ? 
Why ‘perhaps d/isce’? If the authors think Most. 
510 doubtful, why do they not quote Most. 935 ? 
Parenthetically be it said that examples of hisce and 
illisce are here out of place ; they should have come 
on p. 102 (pronouns).—On p. 56 we read, under the 
heading Ablative Singular (of the 3rd declension) ‘é 
appears in forte, morte, parte, pubé, all in Plautus.’ 
Do the authors really feel confident that we ought not 
to read with some scholars - 7 Not one of these 
ablatives in - is recognized by Georges in his Lexicon 
der lateinischen Wortformen : each of them rests upon 
a single passage of Plautus. Pubéis not an ablative 
at all, but a dative in its passage (Pseud. 126). Just 
above they quote sine dotei as Plautine ; there is no 
evidence for this at all (see the MSS. in Trin. 714). 
The whole statement is borrowed wholesale from 
Bucheler’s Grundriss der lat. Declination, and without 
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to say, which in grammar, as in poetry, is 
half the battle. ‘The writing of a grammar 
is an art involving a delicate sense of scale 
and proportion. 

The Headmaster of one of our leading 
Public Schools once said to me, ‘What 
need is there of a new Grammar? I sup- 
pose it will give the perfect of moneo as 
monur. The Hton Grammar is a curious 
commentary upon this somewhat cynical 
remark. I have noted a number of points 
in which it is more or less out of touch 
with accepted views or with the evidence 
on which such views ought to be based: but 
I have space for only two. From the ill- 
arranged statements on pp. 56, 57 and 71.- 
about the forms of the abl. sing. of the 3rd 
declension one gathers that adjectives ‘whose 
stems end in -né¢z’ form the abl. generally in 
-é, occasionally in -ὖ : ingenti is given as an ex- 
ception, together with present participles 
when used as adjectives. (In the Llementary 
Grammar p. 24 we find in the paradigm ingenti 
or ingente, and a statement that the present 
participle is declined ‘in the same way.’) If 
so we ought to write elegante sermone, inso- 
lente alacritate, recente adventu, etc. But the 
instances quoted by Neue (second edition, 
pp. 90—95) show that in these and similar 
cases the evidence is all in favour of the 
abl. in ~ On p. 75 we are told that sa/ is 
generally neuter when it means ‘salt,’ 
always masculine when it means ‘ wit.’ 
This is a strange way of ‘adding to the 
stock of knowledge already acquired.’ The 
dictionary shows that the Hlementary Eton 
Grammar was right in giving sa/ and sol as 
masculine: this is the universal gender in 
Plautus, Cicero, Sallust, Catullus, Horace, 
Pliny, in both the literal and the meta- 
phorical sense ; sa/ neuter is found only in 
Luer. iv. 1162 and in a few fragments of 
authors interesting only to the specialist 
(Fabius Pictor, Afranius, Varro, etc.), in 
one at least of which it is used in the meta- 
phorical sense. On p. 25 we find the quantity 
salubris ; but this is perhaps a misprint, as 
the correct quantity is given elsewhere. 

The Syntax, as a whole, is a much better 
piece of work than the Accidence. It 
shows in several places a laudable effort to 
improve upon current doctrine and signs of 
independent research are not wanting. ! 


observing his significant remark that the difference 
between ὁ and ein the MSS. is a comparatively un- 
important fact, as the question is one simply of the 
length or shortness of the vowel. 

1 On p. 309 two new instances are quoted for ne 
with the present subjunctive in a prohibition addressed 
to a particular person: Martial ix. 61. 20, Tibullus 
li. 6. 28. 
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The treatment of the Supines as Verbal 
Nouns (p. 266 f.) is good, particularly the 
note on the Future Infinitive Passive. 
Conditional Sentences are better classified 
than in the Public School Primer, the main 
results of the discussion in the Classical 
Review 1. p. 124 f. having apparently been 
utilized.2 I sympathize with the attempt 
which has been made on p. 326 to dis- 
tinguish sentences like Accusavit Socratem 
quod iuventutem corrumperet and Rogo quo 
eas from sentences containing Oratio Obliqua 
proper.? But the new term introduced for 
the former—‘ Described Speech ’—can hard- 
ly be regarded as a happy one. ‘ Contained 
Speech’ would be better : but why ‘Speech’ 
at all? Are not such clauses best described 
simply as Object and Subject Clauses (Noun 
Clauses)?—The verb in the ‘Described 
Question,’ 1.6. Dependent Question, is said 
to be ‘naturally Subjunctive’ (p., 334). 
Why ‘naturally’? English, like Old Latin, 
habitually uses the Indicative: I am afraid 
boys who are beyond the stage of writing 
the! Indic. in Latin are apt to put in the 
Accus. with Infin. Their teachers are per- 
fectly within their rights in telling them 
that classical Latin, as a matter of fact, de- 
mands the Subjunctive; but the word 
‘naturally’ will not enlighten them. Se- 
quence of Tenses (p. 337) is rightly denied 
in Consecutive Clauses, though this is not 
consistent with the Llementary Grammar, 
p- 152; but there is no mention under this 
head of sequence in Dependent Questions or 
in Noun Clauses dependent on expressions 
like accidit, factum est, etc. If, as the 
pupil would gather from p. 336, sequence is 
confined to Final Clauses, then there is no 
need to speak of ‘sequence’ at all; for it 


2 T object however (i.) to saying that two Pluperf. 
Indicatives are ‘unintelligible’; a sentence like si 
peccaverat, pracmium non meruerat is quite possible, 
though no instance has been quoted: (i1.) to repre- 
senting the protasis of si hic sis, aliter sentias as 
‘rhetorically possible’ ; the old Latin szs here is pre- 
cisely = esses : (iii.) to calling the Subjunctive in 
o mihi praeteritos referat ete. ‘hypothetical’ ; this is 
quite inconsistent with pp. 308, 311, 316: (iv.) to 
speaking of cases like si fractus illabatur orbis impa- 
vidum ferient ruinae as cases of substitution of an 
Indic. for a Subj. in the apodosis: I think the Indie. 
is here quite normal, as in Engl. ‘Should the welkin 
erack and fall upon him, the ruins will strike him un- 
dismayed’ ; cf. my note on Plautus, Rudens 1021. 

3 The rules for Oratio Obliqua on p. 331 contain a 
slip, five times repeated : dicit si peccet doliturum esse, 
without se (subject of Infin.). On pp. 332 f. the rules 
for conditional sentences in dependence are in part 
antiquated by the reseaches of Stegmann: the ordi- 
nary way of expressing sentences like δὲ peccaret 
doleret and si peccavisset culpatus esset (Passive) in 
dependence on an expression like factum est ut is to 
leave the Subjunctive wnchanged in both clauses. 
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is quite sufficient to say that the present 
subjunctive in Final Clauses expresses a 
present purpose, the imperf. subjunctive a 
past purpose. The only two cases which 
experience in teaching Latin prose shows to 
be difficulties are ignored on pp. 336 f. ; 
they are (i.) cases like nescio quot fuerint 
(not essent), (ii.) cases like accidit wt una 
nocte omnes Hermae deicerentur (not devecti 
sint) ; the rule given under another heading 
(p. 327) is directly misleading. — Appendix 
IV (p. 207) recognizes an Aorist Sub- 
junctive, as well as a Future Perf. Subj. ; 
this will be regarded as an improvement by 
some teachers ; but are Livy 44. 22 and 
Plaut. Rud. 730 good examples of the 
Future Perf. Subj.? In the latter noveris 
=noturus sis; cf. line 756 and Pseud. 464, 
where the pres. subj. is used in the same 
sense: do the writers mean to call notwrus 
sis a Fut. Perf. Subj.? It is strange that 
in the Accidence (p. 130) amaturus esse is 
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called ‘Future and Fut. Perf. Infin.’— 
Appendix VI (p. 210) contains a good list 
of Past (Perfect? cf. p. 140) Participles of 
Deponent Verbs with passive sense, on 
which a good deal of trouble has evidently 
been expended.! 

In conclusion I would say that the Syn- 
tax, if carefully revised in the next 
edition, may become a very serviceable 
treatise. If I may venture to add another 
hint to those given above, I would ask the 
authors to consider firstly whether the 
remarks on Plautine syntax should not be 
either abolished or else rendered more com- 
plete ; and secondly whether- pney have not 
laid too much stress upon the ‘ pedigrees’ of 
the Cases. 

K. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 


1 Should not comitatus (from the parallel Active 
form comito) have been included, if augwratus (from 
auguro) is admitted ? 


NOTES ON THE TEXT OF THE *A@HNAION IIOAITEIA. 


Tue following list includes all the emen- 
dations which have been received by the 
Editors between Feb. 21 and March 21, ex- 
cepting those which were already anticipated 
in the last number. Each emendation is 
assigned to its author by his initials as 
under :— 


F. Blass* (%.), E. H. Brooks (EHB.), 
J. B. Bury t+ (JBB.), 5. H. Butcher (SHB.), 
R. Ellis (E.), H. van Herwerden 1 (#.) 
(who promises an edition shortly), G. F. Hill 
(GFH.), G. E. Marindin (GEM.), J. B. Mayor 
(JBM.), W. R. Paton (WRP.), A. Platt (AP.), 
H. Richards (HR.), W. G. Rutherford (R.), 
J. A. Stewart (St.), R. Y. Tyrrell (T.), 
L. Whibley (LW.). 


Mr. Kenyon has kindly compared the 
emendations with the papyrus and added 
a note (signed K.) where the former are 
not inconsistent with the MS. reading. 


P. 2,1. 6. [ots μὲν] ἄλλοις. Read τοῖς τε 
JBM. %., 32. (or καὶ τοῖς.) HR., [τοῖς τε 
ΜΒ., 1 think. K.] 

P. 3, 1. 2. ἐπὶ ταύτης τῆς μισθώσεως 


* In Lit. Centralblatt for Feb. 28. 

+ Partly or wholly in Academy for Feb. 28, 
and March 7. 

Ὁ In Berl. philol. Wochenschrift for March 14. 


εἰργάζοντο. Read perhaps ὑπέρ or περι 
M., ἀπό J., 8. [1 think the MS. has the 
accusative (in abbreviated form) ταύτ(ην) 
τ(ὴν) μίσθωσ(ιν). K.] 

P. 3, 1. 6. Should not δεδανεισμένοι be 
substituted for δεδεμένοι here and on p, 13, 
1.7% The supplement τοῖς δανείσ]ασιν in the 
former passage then requires alteration. 
WRP. For κζαὶ δεδεμένοι] read perhaps καὶ 
ὑπεύθυνοι. The phrase ὑπεύθυνος τόκων oc- 
curs in an inscription cited by Rost and 
Palmer. JBM. 

| Eas ial ilk? [ἀρχῶν μὴ merece: 
τῆς γῆς μὴ μετέχειν. 3., 

P47, ὩΣ pclae τε καὶ πολ]έμαρχος. 
Has the editor assured himself that the 
writer of this treatise ever uses te καὶ in 
juxtaposition? R. 

P. 5, 1. 8. διὰ τοῦ γίγνεσθαι. Read τό. Cf. 
26, 6, &c. HR., 18. [Possible. K.] 

hts Yael LE: πολεμικὰ for πολέμια. 33., HR. 

P. 6, 1. 4. ἐπὶ ᾿Ακάστου [τῆς πόλεως ape lev. 
Would ποὺ [βασιλέως ἄρξ]ειν be a better 
supplement? AP. 

ἘΣΘ Ὁ: ΄παραχωρησάν των τῶν Κοδ᾽ ριδῶν] 

«τῷ ἄρχοντι δωρεῶν. The meaning is that 
the Kodrids resigned their prerog atives in 
favour of the archon. Read perhaps TOY, 
yepov. JBB. May not δωρεῶν have much 
the same force? Cf. Dem. 157, 6 τὰς πολι- 
Tuas δωρεάς, explained by Reiske to mean 


Read τὸ 
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immunitates, jus epulandi in Prytaneo, ἄς. 
JBM. 

P. 6, 1.7. ὁποτέρως tot ἔχει for που. 3. 

P. 6,1. 9. πατ]ρίων 1 on account of ἐπιθέ- 
ros; cf. cap. 57 ff. 32. [τὸ μηδὲν τῶν 
πατ]ρίων. 38. [I think this is right: the 
μὴ seems discernible. K. 

Pes Ti: ἀλλὰ[τὰ νεώτερα. 1. 

Ῥ. 6,1.16. Read ἐγένετο πλὴν ἢ (or πλὴν 
εἰ) ἐνιαύσιος. R. 

POP LT ἢ [οὗτοι] refers to the βα- 
σιλεύς, πολέμαρχος, and ἄρχων, then we should 
read προέχουσι τῶν ἄλλων, nail regard from 
“θεσμοθέται δὲ πολλοῖς to “ἐνιαύσιος as 
either misplaced or parenthetic. If ἀλλήλων 


is read in 1. 18 we must change προέχουσιν, 


to διέχουσιν, R. 

P. 6, 1. wt. ἦσαν δ᾽ οὐχ ἅμα πάντες οἱ 
ἐννέα ἄρχοντες. This could not express the 
fact that the archons had different offices or 
courts. Now Mr. Kenyon’s ᾧκησαν was 
probably a vos propria for the archons’ office 
or court. Cp. ἤδη. δὲ ἑσπέρας οὔσης καὶ σκότους 
ἔρχεται Μειδίας οὑτοσὶ πρὸς τὸ τῶν ἀρχόντων 
οἴκημα [ offic 68] καὶ καταλαμβάνει τοὺς ἄρχοντας 
ἐξιόντας (Dem. Meid. 542). Domus is used 
in the same sense in Juv. xiii. 160. The 
imperf. is not so suitable as the aorist ina 
general statement about the past. Τὶ 

P. 11, 1. 1. There is no need to alter 
é\dtrovs. What we want is τὰς δ᾽ ἄλλας 
ἀρχὰς <ras> ἐλάττους. The article is omitted 
repeatedly in this text. HR., 38., 1. 


P. 11, 1. ὃ. οὐκ ἐλάττον᾽ ἢ ἑκατὸν μνῶν 
ἐλευθέρων. As the note remarks, 100 seems 


a very improbable number, when for the 
superior office it is only 10. This may be 
obviated, and the sentence made to corre- 
spond with the preceding sentence by reading 
οὐκ ἐλάττον᾽ ἕκαστον ἡ μνῶν ἐλευθέραν (ἰ.6. 
8 minae). The alteration might have arisen 
from a misunderstanding of the numeral 
letter. GEM. 

1p Tih στρατηγοὺς δὲ καὶ ἱππάρχους οὐσίαν 
ἀποφαίνοντας οὐκ ἐλάττον᾽ ἢ ἑκατὸν μνῶν ἐλευ- 
θέρων (lege ἐλευθέραν) καὶ παῖδας ἐκ γαμετῆς 
γυναικὸς γνησίους ὑπὲρ δέκα € ἔτη γεγονότας: τού- 
τους δὲ δεῖν. εἶναι] τοὺς πρυτάνεις καὶ τοὺς 
στρατηγοὺς καὶ τοὺς ἱππάρχους τοῦ γένους μεχρὶ 
εὐθυνῶν. The words δεῖν εἶναι give no 
sense, and a note tells us that the original 
word began with δι. We expect some ex- 
planation in regard to the provision that 
strategoi and hipparchoi must have sons of 
ten years or over. ‘The sons of course were 
to be pledges for the conduct of the fathers ; 
and consequently some official supervision 
must have been exercised over them. We 
must suppose, for example, that the son of a 
strategos would not be allowed to leave 
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Athens during his father’s year of office. 
Read, then, τούτους δὲ δι[ατηρεῖν] τοὺς πρυτάν- 
εἰς καὶ "ποὺς στρατηγοὺς καὶ τοὺς ἱππάρχους *rov 
γένους" μέχρι εὐθυνῶν. A board, consisting of 
the Prytaneis, the Strategoi, and the Hip- 
parchoi, was to watch closely the sons of the 
officers in question, τούτους referring to yvyat- 
ovs παῖδας... Or perhaps we should punctuate 
after πρύτανεις ; in that case the duty de- 
volved on the Prytaneis alone. JBB. τούτους 
δὲ δεῖν εἶναι] τοὺς πρυτάνεις καὶ τοὺς στρατης- 
γοὺς καὶ τοὺς ἱππάρχους τοῦ γένους μέχρι εὐθυνῶν 

. tas δ᾽ ἐκ τοῦ αὐτοῦ τέλους δεχομένους οὗπερ 
οἱ στρατηγοὶ καὶ οἱ ἵππαρχοι. Here, as in 
many other places, words have got into the 
wrong place. I would read τούτους δὲ δεῖν 
κρατε tv τοὺς δεχομένους (τοὺς ,στρατηγοὺς 
καὶ τοὺς ἱππάρχους) τοῦ 7 έ ρως μέχρι εὐθυνῶν 
ε ὑθυντὰς δ᾽ ἐκ τοῦ αὐτοῦ τέλους πρυτάνεις 
οὗπερ οἱ στρατηγοὶ καὶ ol ἵππαρχοι. Compare 
p. 140, 1. 1l—xkparety μέχρι ἀρχῆς τέλους. 
The writer uses γερῶν, p. 144,1.2. Τ. 

Read τούτους δὲ διαφυλάξαι τοὺς πρυτάνεις, 
καὶ τοὺς στρατηγοὺς καὶ τοὺς ἱππάρχους 
τοὺς ἕνους μέχρι εὐθυνῶν, ἐγγυητὰς ὃ ἐκ τοῦ 
αὐτοῦ τέλους [μὴ] παρασχομένους κιτιλ. The 
prytanes are to keep in custody the children 
of the strategi and hipparchi, and the strategi 
and hipparcht themselves during the period 
which elapses between their retirement from 
office and their audit, unless they give four 
sureties, &c. WRP. [But is there the 
slightest hint of such a regulation existing 
at Athens 1] 

Ῥ. 18,1. 7. ἐπὶ δὲ τοῖς σώμασιν ἧσαν δεδε- 
μένοι. There would seem to be no parallel 
anywhere for this figurative use of δεδεμένοι. 
The verb is only used of actual bonds or im- 
prisonment. Is it possible that we ought to 
read dedavercpevor? Cf. δανείζειν ἐπὶ τοῖς 
σώμασιν, p. 15, 1. 14, and perhaps p. 3, 1. 6, 
where, if I am right, we must not insert 
δεδεμένοι. HR. : 

P. 14, 5. It has occurred to me with 
regard to the words καὶ yap ἐπήλαυνεν on Ῥ. 
14 of Mr. Kenyon’s Aristotle on the Athen- 
ian Constitution, that they may be the 
beginning of a third verse (expressing the 
strife between the parties), and that the 
rest has fallen out. Perhaps they were 
inserted by some one who knew how the 
lines continued. 

If they are part of the text, perhaps 
ENHMYNEN might be suggested, (1.6. he 
came to the assistance of the country). 
EKNPAYNEL also occurred to me, though 
it has no classical authority. G@FH. 

P. 14,1. 5. The words misrepresented by 
the unmeaning καὶ yap ἐπήλαυνεν seem to be 
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part of Solon’s poem, and to describe the 
distracted state of Athens, perhaps καὶ yap 
ἔτ᾽ ἠλαίνει (‘is distracted’). ΤΠ. [But do we 
not want the καὶ γὰρ to introduce πρὸς ἑκατέ- 
βους ὑπὲρ ἑκατέρων μάχεται ἽΝ 


Ῥ. 15,1. 7. Perhaps for ἄρτια read ἄρθμια. 
Op. Theog. 1312 ἄρθμιος ἠδὲ φίλος. Τ. 
P. 16,1. 6. For [μετὰ δὲ] οὐ πολὺ, read 


ὕστερον δὲ (or μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα) οὐ πολὺ, ‘not long 
afterwards.’ Τὶ, 

Ῥ.16,1. 12. For [νόμ]ους read ἑτέρους. 38. 

P. 10,1. 17. μετεκρούσατο may be right. 
The idea of a balance underlies the word, as 
in παρακρούεσθαι ; and ‘he shifted the balance 
of affairs’ would be a not unnatural way of 
saying ‘he changed the face of politics.’ T. 
I previously suggested κατεπαύσατο, thinking 
the middle voice might be due to Solon. I 
think now the right reading is ὅτι δὲ... 
νοσοῦντα, κατέπαυσε, TO<UTOV> καὶ 
ποιήμασιν αὐτὸς μέμνηται. 
rates’ τούτου. 


P. 17, last line. 


ἐν τοῖς 


μέμνηται “ deside- 


«τὰ; τιμήματα. 3. 


P. 20,1. 2. ἐφ᾽ ἣ instead of ἐφ᾽ ᾧ. ®., 3. 
[corrected in 2nd ed.] 
P. 20,1. 3. It is impossible that an in- 


scription should consist of two pentameters. 
Read 
ἵππον Διφίλου ᾿Ανθεμίων ἀνέθηκε θεοῖσι ; 

and, in the next lines, read ἐπιμαρτυρῶν for 
expaptupov. T. For ἐκμαρτυρῶν read ἐκ τῶν 
ἀριστερῶν. 18. I should prefer to read Ardi- 
Nov ᾿Ανθεμίων τήνδ᾽ εἰκόν᾽ ἔθηκε θεοῖσι as more 
metrical, nearer to the MS. and more easily 
leading to the existing corruption. The 
letters ονεθηκε naturally suggested the 
familiar ἀνέθηκε, and later scribes would drop 
the unmeaning ex and change the line toa 
pentameter by reading θεοῖς. JBM., HR. 
Nor do I see the objection to ἐκμαρτυρῶν, of 
which the first meaning in Stephanus is 
palam testificor, Aesch, Hum. 461 λούτρων 
ἐξεμαρτύρει φόνον, and Aeschin. xv. 19 εἰς 
πολλοὺς ἐκμαρτυρῆσαι being cited as ex- 
amples. Even the technical sense (thus 
defined in Htym. lag. ἐκμαρτυρία γε γενο- 
μένη ἀναγιγνώσκεται ὅταν τις ἢ τελευτήσῃ 
ἢ ὑπερόριος γένηται) would be quite appro- 
priate here, cf. Schoemann on Isaeus, 11]. 
77, ‘The horse standing by his master’s 
side in the bas-relief may be cited to prove 
that the term immds signified τὸ ἱπποτροφεῖν 
δύνασθαι᾽ (p. 19). If any change is needed 
I should prefer to put ὡς before ἐκμαρτυρῶν, 
as Mr. A. 8. Murray has suggested to me, 
‘stands by as though proclaiming,’ rather 
than to read σημαίνουσιν. For the participial 
construction cf. Soph. Ant. 995, and Anti- 
phon, 115, 21, μηνύει ὃ θάνατος αὐτὸν ἐξ ἐπι- 


βουλῆς ἀποθανόντα. IBM. 


ἘΠ 


P. 21,1. 4. For προκρίνει read προύκρινε. 
38. (or τ enti) HR. 


P2331: 6. For [ἣν δὲ τῶν] read ἐπὶ δὲ 
τῶν. 3. 
P. 24, ll. 2, 3. ἐν τοῖς νόμοις τοῖς Σ]όλωνος 


οἷς οὐκέτι ἐὐρῶνξαι (οἷον [εἰκὸς) γέ]γραπται. For 
οἷον εἰκός 1 would suggest οἱ νῦν. "9 
HR. 

P. 24,1. 9. τὰ πλεῖστα καὶ μέγιστα τῶν 
πολιτῶν διετήρει. Read τῶν πολιτικῶν. H 


P. 24,1.10. For [τοῦ] read καὶ, as in p. 9, 
12. 3%. 
P. 25,1. 1. For τὴν πρόφασιν τοῦ κόλαξ] 


εσθαι, read τὴν πρόφασιν τοῦ ἐκτίνεσθαι. T. 


Read εὐθύνεσθαι. 8. 


P. 26, 1. ὃ. ἀνάγκ[η ἢ ν] read ἀνάγκη 
πολλάς. 8. 
P. 27,1. 1. κύριος seems to me impossible. 


Perhaps for ἔχη [ὃ δῆμος κ]ύριος we should 
read ἔχῃ τὰ δικαστήρια. 


P. 27, 1. 7. tiv τῶν χρεῶν HR, 18. 
(with Rin C. #., p. 91.) 
B27, LV, Omi prev. 138: 


Po 21, 112. Spay pats. 3. 

P. 27,1. wlt. For τ[ρ]εῖς καὶ ἑξήκοντα, read, 
perhaps, ὡς καθ᾽ ἑξ. The abbreviated sym- 
bols for καὶ and κατὰ are very much alike. 
T. But καί is not abbreviated here. K. 


P. 28, 1. 7. For ἐλογίσατο, read ἐσοφί- 
σατο. 38. 

P. 28,1. 14. καὶ τὰς στάσεις ἀμφοτέρας 
μεταθέσθαι. The facsimile seems to point to 


a somewhat longer word than μεταθέσθαι, 
which can hardly be right. Perhaps μετα- 
μέλεσθαι. Both parties repented of having 
accepted Solon as reformer. JBB. The 
writing straggles a little, but every letter 
of μεταθέσθαι is traceable. K. 

P. 28,117. For ἧς [μέντοι] παραλλάξ[ας 
δόξης) read ἢ σμικρὸν παραλλάξειν-: ὃ δὲ (παρ. 
being transitive, 70. iii. 5, p.119a, 15). 8. 

P}30;] 5 

ἃ μὲν yap εἶπα σὺν θεοῖσιν ἤνυσα. 

[ἄλλα δ᾽ ald pla]rnv ἔερδ[ ον], οὐδέ μοι τυραν- 

νίδος 
ἁνδάνει Bia τι [ῥέζ]ειν οὐδὲ πιείρας χθονὸς 
πατρίδος κακοῖσιν ἐσθλοὺς ἰσομοιρίαν ἔχειν. 
The contrast is between the things which 
Solon did and the things (ἄλλα) which he did 
not do, but which the demos on the one 
hand, and the aristocracy on the other, 
wanted him to do. Therefore read 

ἄλλα δ᾽ οὐ μάτην €epdov. IBB., 38. 

Would it not make better sense to read 
τἄλλα δ᾽ οὐ μάτην ‘the rest of my actions (as 
distinguished from the mere fulfilment of 
promises) were reasonable ’ ? JBM. 

[Bergk gives αὖ in the quotation from 
Aristides, but apparently the MSS. of the 
latter have οὐ. Κι] 
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Ῥ 30, 1. 7. Read dvdaver Bia τι κινεῖν. 
JBB. nvoavev. HR, ἄνδανεν. 38. 

P. 80,1. 12. As Mr. Kenyon informs me 
that the MS. may be read νηγαγον at the end 
of this line, it is clear we should read 


ἐγὼ δὲ τῶν μὲν εἵνεκα ξυνήγαγον 
δῆμον. 


How to fill up the rest I cannot guess satis- 
factorily. The meaning should be ‘On the 
one hand I gathered together the people, and 
on the other refrained from making myself 
tyrant.’ Compare Politics 111. 14 ἢ διὰ τὸ 
συναγαγεῖν [τὸ πλῆθος]... ἐγίγνοντο Ἰβαδιλεῖς 
ἑκόντων. AP, 
factorily explained. Some word meaning 
‘enslaved’ would suit the δουλευόντων πρότε- 
pov above. There may have been a word 
ζευγήλατον or ζυγήλατον, and we might read 
οὕνεκα ζυγήλατον. ζυγηφόρον, which does 
exist, is further from the text. GEM. I 
conjecture “Ey δὲ τούτων εἵν ε κ᾿ ἀξονή- 
λατον | δήμον τίων ([) τῶν πρὶν τυχῶν ἔπαυσά 
νυν (νῦν ) or ἐλυσάμην (ἐρρυσάμην 4). 
ἐπαυσάμην is certainly wrong. 12. Perhaps 
ἀξονηλάτουν----τί---τυχεῖν. The Berlin papyrus 
has -σαμαν, what precedes being illegible. 38, 
Can there be an allusion to ‘the revolving 
ἄξονες on which the Laws of Solon were en- 
graved? If so, ἀξονηλατῶν (from ἀξονηλατέω) 
would be a poetical synonym for νομοθετῶν, 
and would be taken with ἐπαυσάμην ; or 
perhaps we should read οὕνεκα ἕξενήλατον = 
‘treated like a stranger and banished.’ See 
1. ὃ of this fragment. Τὶ, 


P. 30. 1. ult. For τυχῶν, read τυχεῖν. T. 
[Possible. K.] 

P. 31, 1.8. Read χρειοῦς, comparing © 
57. 38. 


P. 31, last line. The MS. gives 

ει yap nOeXov 
avrots εναντιο[ισε]ν ἡνδανεν τοτε 
αυθις δε QUTOLO LW OUTEPat φρασαιατο 


πολλων av ανδρων 78 εχηρωθη πολις. 


In 92 the MSS. of Aristides, who quotes the 
same passage, give ἃ τοῖς for αὐτοῖς : in 33 
αὖθις δ᾽ ἃ τοῖσιν ἁτέροις absurdly. The letters 
of the papyrus point to αὖθις δ᾽ ἃ τοῖσι θἡτέρᾳ 
or θἁτέρᾳ. For φρασαιατο the MSS. of Aris- 
tides give δρᾶσαι διά. It seems probable that 
in -aro of the papyrus the first two letters 
are a corruption of Al (into AT), and that 
the whole verse ran originally thus : 


αὖθις δ᾽ ἃ τοῖσι. θἁτέρᾳ, δρᾶσαι δίχα. 


δίχα, Ahrens and O. Schneider, ‘Had I been 


ἀξονήλατον cannot be satis- . 
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willing to carry out separately what at the 
time was the wish of the opposite party, 
and again what pleased those on the other 
side.’ 

Poe. IL 1, 2, τότε may be defended by 
p- 30, 1, 3. Is ποεῖν admissible in Ionic 
verse? diya is no gloss but a ποτ of 
O. Schneider’s. AP, 

P. 32, 1. 2. Probably we should read 


αὖθις δ᾽ ἃ τοῖσδ᾽ ἂν ἅτεροι dpacaiaro. T, 


P. 52,1. 4. ἀλκὴν ποιεύμενος seems to be 
right ; compare Sophocles 0. C. 459. AP. 

DP oz. 1.6. hor αὗτί od] read αὐτῶν. 38. 

P. 33, L ὅ. καὶ πάλιν ἔτει πέμπτῳ τὴν 
αὐτὴν αἰτίαν ἀρχαίαν" ἐποίησαν. The editor’ 5 
suggestion, διὰ τὴν αὐτὴν αἰτίαν ἀρχὴν οὐκ 
ἐποίησαν, gives the required sense, but does 
not explain the corruption. Read τὴν αὐτὴν 
αἰτίαν ἀνα ρχίας. The omission of one αν 
caused the corruption. ἀναρχία is the nega- 
tive of ἀρχή, ‘archonship’ (cf. Xenophon, 
Hell. ii. 3,1). JBB. Surely the evidence 
points rather to ἡ αὐτὴ αἰτία ἀναρχίαν ἐποίησεν 
(Ηἀυτηὰλιτιλἀνὰρ XIAN ENOTH- 
CEN)? ΜΒ. The emendation already pro- 
posed, διὰ τὴν αὐτὴν αἰτίαν ἀναρχίαν ἐποίησαν, 
is neat, if the phrase can be maintained, 
but it appears to me'to be rightly questioned. 
τὴν αὐτὴν αἰτίαν ἀναρχίας ἐποιήσαντο occurred 
to me, but I am inclined rather to propose 
διὰ τὴν αὐτὴν αἰτίαν ἄναρχοι ἦσαν. The first 
corruption, whence the rest followed, may 
have been the repetition of ἄναρχοι, so 
that αιτιαναναρχοιαναρχοιησαν was produced. 
GEM. For αἰτίαν ἀρχαίαν read ἔτι ἀναρ- 
χίαν. 838. 

P. 36, 1. 4. ot τὴν ὀλιγαρχίαν ἐζήτουν 
Perhaps ἐζήλουν here and on p. 93, 1. 6. 
JBB. 


P. 36, 1. 6. προσεκεκόσμηντο δὲ τούτοις οἵ 
τε al φ]ηρημένοι τὰ χρέα κιτιλ. Read προσενε- 
νέμηντο. The word is often used of attaching 
oneself to a certain party or person. Cp. 
Dem. Ol. 11. 29 ot δ᾽ ἄλλοι προσνενέμησθε οἱ 
μὲν ὡς τούτους, of δὲ ὡς ἐκείνους, Dem. (Ὁ) 
Lp. iii, 2 τότε ταῖς τοῦ δήμου προαιρέσεσι 
προσένειμεν ἑαυτόν, Dem. (?) Aristog. 1. 48 
οὐ σωφρονοῦσι προσνέμοντες αὑτοὺς τούτῳ. 
SHB. 

P. 36, 1. 6. Has δοκιμώτατος εἶναι δοκῶν 
been inserted from p. 37,1.1% R. 

P. 36,1.10. κατάπαυσιν for κατάστασιν. 


®. κατάλυσιν. %., HR., WRP. κατάλυσιν MS. 
K. 


P. 39, 1.1. ἐπέραινεν οὐθέν. 18. 

P. 41, last line. τότε πρῶτον (cf. 58, 
5). 3. 

P. 42,1. 11. [φωνῇ δ᾽ ἐξεκλησι]ασεν μικρόν. 
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The restoration is certainly wrong. The al- 
ternative expressions are μικρόν or φωνῇ 
μικρᾷ, and the verb should be ἐδημηγόρησε or 
ἐφώνησε, or something of that kind. Is the 


a certain? 1 cannot discover from the fac- 
simile. JBB. Read [ἐπίτηδες δ᾽ ἐφώνη]σε 
μικρόν. The facsimile at least shows no 


sign of ain-acey. It may be observed that 
Polyaenus does not seem to have had before 
him the same text of the Const. of Athens. T. 
[φωνῶν δ᾽ ἐξεκλησι]ασεν μικρόν for φωνῇ. 32. 
[1 don’t think there is much doubt about 
the a. Κι] 

Ῥ. 43,1. 12. ὥστε δια[μπε]ρὲς ἐγεωργοῦντο. 
τοῦτο δ᾽ ἐποίει κιτιλ. This adverb and the 
middle verb are, of course, impossible. The 
MS. has ἐγεωργουνται. Possibly ὥστε ἰδίους 
ἀγροὺς ἐγεώργουν. καὶ τοῦτο δ᾽ ἐποίει κ-τ.λ. 
JBB. I would suggest ὥστε διετέλουν γεωρ- 
γοῦντες, and ἀγροίκοις for ἀ[πο]ροι[ς] in the 
previous line. St. 

P.44, 1.11. ἀπεκρίνατο <airov> ἀγνοῶν. 32. 

P. 44, 1.15. ἐπηρείας ἡσυχίαν. 18. 

P. 44,1. 20. μέγιστον δὲ πάντων ἢν [τῶν 
ἀρεσκοϊμένων. Perhaps τῶν προσαγομένων 
or προσαγαγομένων, aS προσάγεσθαι exactly 
means sibi conciliare. After [τῶν προσαγαγο-] 
μένων I suppose τὸν δῆμον to have fallen out 
of the archetype before τὸ δημοτικόν. Τ, 

P. 44, last line. ὃ δὲ προσκαλεσάμενος 
φοβηθεὶς ἔλιπεν. Read ἐξέλιπεν. Of. 12, 4 
ἐκλείποι [τὴν σύν ]οδον : Deinarchus, 3, 98 τοῦ 
νῦν ἐκλελοιπότος τὴν κρίσιν : Plat. Laws, xii. 
943 A ἐὰν δέ τις ἐκλείπῃ τινὶ κάκῃ μὴ στρατη- 
γῶν ἀφέντων. HR, 

P. 44, last line. ἔμεινε [τυραννῶν. Rather 
ἐν τῇ ἀρχῇ on account of the following 


ἐκπέσοι... ἐπελάμβανε. H., 38. 
Ῥ. 45,1. 4. καὶ πρὸς ἀμφοτέρους ἐπεφύκει 
καλῶς. Read ἀμφοτέρα ς, viz. τὰς ὁμιλίας καὶ 


τὰς βοηθείας. ἾΏ. 

Ῥ. 4,1. 7. καὶ δὴ καὶ ὁ μάλιστα καθ ήκ]ων 
πρὸς τῆς τυραννίδος. This is untranslatable. 
The MS. has zpos t(ynv) t(ys) τυραννιδος. 
Perhaps read καθήκων πρὸς προςτάτας τ. The 
αν referred both to the tyrant himself and 

to those who were chiefly instrumental in 
establishing a tyranny. προστάται (almost 
‘ringleaders’) covers both. For the expres- 
sion cf. Xenophon, fell. v. 1, 50---προστάται 
γενόμενοι τῆς εἰρήνης. JBB. Perhaps xa6|az- 
Topev jos. P. 
P. 45, 1.10 ff. Read perhaps ἐπιχειροῦντι 
or -τιθεμένῳ:-- τυραννίδι xré. Cf. 38. 32. 
P. 45, 1.17. ληροῦσιτν οἵ!» dackovres? BY. 
P. 46,1. 1. ἦσαν δὲ δύο μὲν ἐκ τῆς γαμετῆς 
... δύο δ᾽ ἐκ τῆς ᾿Αργείας κιτιλ. This would 
imply that the Argive Timonassa was only 
a concubine of Pisistratus ; but the author 
knew that she was his wife, for in the next 
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sentence he tells us so—éynpev γὰρ κ-οτιλ. 
The opposition is clearly between the first 
wife and the second. Read, therefore, ἐκ τῆς 
πρώτης γαμετῆς (OL τῆς γαμετῆς τῆς πρώτης). 
The corruption (in either case) was due to 
the homoioteleuton trys. JBB. τῆς «᾿Αττι- 
Kys> γαμετῆς. ὮὮ 


Ῥ. 40,1. 8. ἐπὶ ΠΠαλληνίδι, as in 42, 5. 38, 
[ἐπὶ ἴὰθ MS. K.] 
P. 406,1. 9. ὅθεν καὶ ἡ πρὸς τοὺς ᾿Αργείους 


ἐνέστη φιλία καὶ συνεμαχέσαντο χίλιοι τὴν ἐν 
Παλληνίδι μάχην ἸΠεισιστράτου κομίσαντος. It 
was pointed out in the last number that 
κομίσαντος was an unsuitable word to use of 
Pisistratus himself, It is rightly used of an 
ally or subordinate, as in Herod. 1. 61, speak- 
ing of this very expedition, Λύγδαμις προθυ- 
pinv πλείστην παρείχετο κομίσας καὶ χρήματα 
καὶ ἄνδρας. By changing the first three letters 
of Πεισίστρατου we get the name of one 
closely connected with Argos and likely to 
have brought an Argive reinforcement, viz. 
Hegesistratus, the son of Timonassa, P.’s 
Argive wife. The only question is whether 
he was old enough to do this, as he is stated 
in 1. 17 to have been much younger than his 
brothers. We learn however from Herod. v. 
94 that within eight years from this time he 
was old enough to be placed in charge of 
Sigeum by his father, and that he success- 
fully defended it against the Mytilenaeans ; 
and in 1. 10 we read that P. married 'Timon- 
assa during his first exile (B.c. 555-551). 
[The other report, οἱ δὲ κατέχοντα τὴν ἀρχήν, 
is consistent with the marriage having taken 
place either before or after.] It would be in 
accordance with these facts if we assume his 
age to have been about sixteen when the 
battle of Pallene was fought ; and this would 
make him some fifteen years younger than 
Hippias and Hipparchus, who are said (Her. 
i. 61) to have been young men when P. 
married the daughter of Megacles in 551 B.c. 
[I use Mr. Kenyon’s dates.| JBM. The 
MS. is a little blurred, but I believe now 
that the reading is Ἡγησιστράτουι K. 

P. 46,111. pev rv. B. H 

P. 46 (ad extrem.). The editor makes a 
difficulty about the antecedent of ἀφ᾽ ov. Is 
not οὗ neuter? JBB. [There can be little 
doubt that οὗ is neuter, but the historical 
difficulty still remains, for we can only ex- 
plain it to mean that the insolent character 
of Thettalus was the cause of the misfortunes 
of his race ; and we can hardy understand 
the following ἐρασθείς of any one but 
Thettalus.] Θετταλὸς -- ὑβριστής is out of 
place and perhaps a gloss. #. 

P. 47, 1.3. ἐνεσήμαινε τὸ πικρόν. 
ἐνεσημαίνετο TO 7. HR. 


Read 
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Ῥ. 47,1. 11. κατερχόμενος (descendens ex 
arce) for μετερχόμενος. . 

P. 48,1. 15. GAN ὁ λεγόμενος λόγος . . . 
οὐκ ἀληθής ἐστιν. But the MS. has αληθες. 
Read ov τἀληθές. 588. 

P. 48,1. 16. οὐ γὰρ ἔπεμπον τότε μεθ᾽ 
ὅπλων for ἐπέμποντο (with Β., WRP. and 
HR.) : against Thue. VI. 58 μετὰ yap ἀσπίδος 
καὶ δόρατος εἰώθεσαν τὰς πομπὰς ποιεῖν, Which 
is thus shown to be genuine. So πρὸ τῆς 
συλλήψεως (48) confirms the reading πρὶν 
ξυλληφθῆναι, Thue. I. 21, which was doubted 
by Cobet, 38. 


P. 49,1. 8. ἐμήνυεν, rather μηνύων. 3. 
P. 49,1. ὅ. πείσας αὐτῷ τὸν Ἵππίαν δοῦναι 
τὴν δεξιάν. Read αὑτῷ. JBB. 


PbO hes: 
does not scan. Read ἀγαθούς te κἀξ εὐπατ- 
pwav. T. 


Bergk has suggested re yap’ and τ᾽ ἐτῇ τ΄. 
and I have thought of γένει τ΄. But it seems 
much more likely that τε καὶ was an insertion 
made to fill the place of some quite dissimilar 
word which fell out. I would read 

ayab<ovs, Kad>ovs, εὐπατρίδας. JIBB. 

[The scolion is given in the same form by 
Athenaeus, Suidas, and the Etym. Magn. 
Κ. 
I, 50, 1. 12. There is apparently a lacuna 
here. The passage perhaps originally stood 
thus: ὅθεν [εὐδοκιμήσαντες, τὴν Πυθίαν] εὐτρε- 
πίσαντο χρήμασ. The words in brackets 
were omitted by a copyist’s error, and εὖτ. 
χρήμασι conjecturally altered to εὐπόρησαν 
χρημάτων. WRP. 

Ib. 1. 16. εἰς τοῦτ᾽ εὐθέως προὔτρεψε τοὺς 
Σπαρτιάτας. Read perhaps εἰς τοῦτο δ᾽ ὃ θεὸς 
προὔτρεψε κιτιλ. 78ΒΒ. Is not this too much 
of a repetition of ἡ Πυθία zpoépepev? It 
we make a slight change and read καὶ εἰς 
τοῦθ᾽ 6 τε θεὸς προὔτρεψε, We merely touch on 
it in passing to the more important cause 
συνεβάλλετο κιτιλ. JBM. For εὐθέως per- 
haps εὐθέτως, ‘ conveniently, ‘easily.’ There 
may be a contrast between the comparative 
facility with which she prevailed on the 
Spartiates, and the greater difficulty expe- 
rienced in urging on the other Laconians. 
T. cis τοῦθ᾽ ἕως, cf. Schol. Ar. Lys. 1153, 3. 


P. 50, 1. 18. συνεβάλλετο. cvveddero? 
HR. 

P. 52, 1. 6. qrrovpevos, cf. Herod. v. 
66. Bb. 

P. 53, 1.16. ἐπίστευον 6 δῆμος τῷ Κλεισ- 
θένε. ὃ δῆμος is clearly a gloss. 588. 
So R, 

P. 56, 1. 1. dvayopevwow. ἵἿἾ προσαγο- 


ΗΒ. 


, 
ρευωσιν. 


The third line of the scolion Ἷ 
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P. 56,1. 7. προσηγόρευσε δὲ τῶν δήμων τοὺς 
μὲν ἀπὸ τῶν τόπων, τοὺς δὲ ἀπὸ τῶν κτισάντων" 
οὐ γὰρ ἅπαντες ὑπῆρχον ἔτι τοῖς τόποις. The 
editor suggests that ἅπασι should be read. 
Palaeographically οὐ yap ἅπαντες «οἱ κτισαν- 
τες!» ὑπῆρχον κιτιλ. would be a neat correc- 
tion. All the original founders were not 
extant in local memories. On the other 
hand, if it is meant that some places were 
nameless, we might read ἅπασιν ὑπῆρχ ὀνόματα 
τοῖς τόποις. IBB. 


Ῥ. 57,1.6. τότε δ᾽ ἄλλους. 38. 

P. 57, 1.9. Read Ἑρμοκρέοντος. R. 

P. 60, 1.1. For rots read τότε. 3%. See 
above, p. 168. 

P. 64, 1. 7. κατεδέξαντο for ἀπ εδέ- 
ἕαντο. Ὦ. 

P. 64,1. 8. Ὑψηχίδου for Ὑψιχίδου. 3. 

P. 65,1. 3. αὐξανομένῃ 1 


P. 66,1. ὅ. πολεμικά. 38. 


P. 66,1. 8. Ἐρϑβα ἀπὸ τῆς. . . συμμαχίας. 
#. See above, p. 168. 
P. 67, 1. ὃ. Should we not read δεσποτι- 


κώτερον for δεσποτικωτέρως 4 R. 

P. 67, last line but one. For φόρων, which 
seems to be merely repeated in συμμάχων, 
read perhaps εἰσφορῶν. LW 

P. 68, 1.9. ἄλλαι δὲ νῆες at τοὺς φόρους 
ἄγουσαι τοὺς ἀπὸ τοῦ κυάμου δισχιλίους ἄνδρας. 
A participle is required for ἄνδρας, and its 
disappearance is easily explained if we re- 
cognise that ai τοὺς φόρους ἄγουσαι is an ad- 
script. The original words were ἄλλαι δὲ 
νῆες δέκα φέρουσαι τοὺς κιτιλ. The next stage 
was ἄλλαι δὲ νῆες (αἱ τοὺς φόρους ἄγουσαι) δέκα, 
φέρουσαι, whence, owing to homoioteleuton 
ἄλλαι δὲ νῆες at τοὺς φόρους ἄγέουσαι δέκα 
φέρξουσαι. ΒΒ. For φόρους read φορο- 
λόγους. T. φρουρούς, cf. p. 154. 38. Is the 
word lost before ἄγουσαι the participle συλλέ- 


γουσαιῖ R, 

P. 68, 1. 12. Perhaps δια σίτησις for 
διοίκησις. 32." 

Ῥ. 171,1. 17. ἐφ αιρεθέντας for a ᾧ αιρεθέντας ; 
οἵ. Thuc. ΤΥ. 38. 32. See above, p. 164. 

P. 73,1.10. ἀλλ᾽ ἢ ἕκτῳ. 38. 


Ῥ. 16,1.10. For δικασταῖς read δικαστηριοις, 
asin p.75. 88. 

P. 76, 1. 11. ἀφ᾽ ὧν αἰτιῶνταί τινες χείρω 
γενέσθαι. A subject for γενέσθαι is wanted 
—something like τὰ κατὰ τὰ δικαστήρια. 
788. 

P. 78,1. 7. I should now say that διεδίδου 
is quite corrupt, and has replaced some such 
phrase as διετέλει δημαγωγῶν with which 
κατέλυσε will very well agree in the sense of 
‘deposed. R. καὶ χρόνον μέν twa διεδίδου. 
Perhaps διωβολίαν ἐδίδου (85οὐ. Kleophon). 
JBB. See above, p. 109α. 

P. 82, 1. 7. ἢ ζημιοῖ ἢ προσκαλῆται ἢ εἰσάγῃ 
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η «is δικαστήριον. So MS. ; the editor omits 
n before eis. Read ἢ ayy εἰς δικαστήριον, ἃ 
formal pleonasm. JBB. 

P. 84, ll. 2,3. For τῶν ἄλλων ὁσίων read 
TOV pra: or τῶν ἄλλων τῶν ὁσίων. οἱ 15 meant 
for οἵ. ἑλληνοταμίας appears to be an error 
for ταμίας. We want a word like ταμίας to 
govern χρημάτων, and the mention of the 
Hellenotamiae is absolutely inconsistent with 
lines 8, 9, besides their being out of place 
between the treasurers of the ἱερά and those 
of the ὅσια χρήματα. HR. 

P. 86,1. 6. Surely εὑρόμενος is the tense 
demanded, not εὑρισκόμενος. T., HR. 

P. 88,1. 3. ὅταν τοῖς ἀστοῖς γίγνηται μετὰ 
τῶν ἄλλων βουλεύειν. Perhaps we should 
read τοῖς αὐτοῖς, ‘the same senators, the old 
members.’ We find (p. 156) that the office 
of senator was the only civil office which 
could be held twice. Τὶ, 


Ῥ. 90, 1.3. ἡττηθέντες δὲ xré. The subject 
᾿Αθηναῖοι is lost. 32. HR. 

P. 90,1. 12. γιγνομένοις. 38. 

P.91, 1. 4. τῇ ναυμαχίᾳ νικῶντας. Read 
τὴν ναυμαχίαν. 

P. 91,1. 7. διὰ τοὺς παροργίσαντας, a very 
doubtful form. Read either ὀργίσαντας or 
παρορμήσαντας. 488. 


P.91,1.10. οὐχ ὑπήκου σ αν ἐξαπατηθέντες 
asin 95,7. 3. 

P. 93,1 1. διασῴζειν for διασώσειν. 32.» b. 

P. 93, last line. ἐκ τῶν χιλίων should 
perhaps go out, as a gloss written by some 
one who had a confused recollection of a 
χίλιοι in other states, such as the χίλιοι λο- 
yades at Argos, or of similar numbers in 
Plato’s Zaws. GEM. Om. ἐκ τῶν. ®. 

P. 95. εαν μη μανιων ἢ γήρων ἢ γυναικι 
πιθομενος. I imagine 7 has fallen out, either 
after μή, μὴ [ἢ] μανιῶν, or before ἢ γηρῶν. 
That μανιῶν is possibly a participle like γηρῶν 
is not quite disproved by the fact that in 
Demosth. 1133 it is undeniably a genitive 
plural. E. 

P.95,1.10. ἀπέκτεινον. 38. 

P.96, 1.11. τῶν «“ἐγ:-γεγραμμένων, as in 
107, 9 ὅταν δ᾽ é<y-> γράφωνται, and 121, 12 
ἐντεῦθεν <éy>ycyparta: or ἐνταῦθ᾽ ἐγγέγρατ- 
ται. 


ἘΠ Ὁ πὴ : 

ἘΠ ΟΣ 0. Omer... 3B. 

-P. 99, 1. 7. Δημάρετον. 3. 

P. 99,1. 14. αὐτοὺς for αὐτήν. 32.» 8. 

P. 101, 1. 5. τιμητὰς ἑλέσθαι τρεῖς ἑκατέρων. 


Read ἑκάτερον (cf. τὸν κεκτημένον, 1. 3). 
JBB., HR. 
P. 101, 1.13. ἀπογράψηται. 8. 
P.101,1.15. Perhaps εἴ τίς twa ai to xe 
pla ἐπὶ τίσει χειρώσαι for avroxetpa εκτισει 
ιερωσας. 3. 
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P. 102,1. 6. ἐπινοούντων μὲν. 83. 

P. 102,1. 9. συνιδὼν τὸ πλῆθος is hardly 
right. Perhaps συνιδὼν τὸ πλήτζθους πά:-θος. 
788. 

P.103,1.13. For ἅμα read ὅλως δὲ, com- 


paring 35, 4. B. 

Ῥ ΤΠ: 19. ᾿Οπν ἡ...:38- 

P. 104,1. 19. συνοικησάντων, οἷ. p. 171. 38. 

Ῥ. 104, last line. Read for συνενεμήθησαν 
either duev. or κατε. HR. 

P. 105, 1. 2. δευτέρα δὲ καὶ πρώτη μετὰ 
ταῦτα [ἐξ]έχουσα πολιτείας τάξις ἡ ἐπὶ Θησέως 
γενομένη. MS. πολιτειαν ταξιν. Read κατ- 
έχουσα πολιτείαν τάξις. IBB. 

P. 106, 1. 9: dyd0n 8 ἡ 
κατάστασις. MS. ὀγδόην. 
588. 

P. 106, last line but one. σοφιζομένων. 38. 

P. 108, 1. 11. ἢ μὴ ἐλεύθερος seems to have 
been lost after ἐτῶν. 


cal 4 
των τετρακοσίων 


Read ὀγδόη δ᾽ ἣν. 


ἘΠ ΤΟ oe 2: [εἴτα (or [ἔπει]τα) δὲ τῶν 
φυλετῶν κτέ. 
Ῥ. 109, 1. 6. οὕτω διεξάγουσι. 38. 


Ῥ. 109, 1. 7. γενομένης with Harp. 34. 

P. 110, 1. ὃ. Something seems to have 
been lost after ἐπιμελητοῦ in reference to 
καταλογεῖς (cap. 49), γραμματεὺς τοῦ δήμου 
(cap. 54), and μυστηρίων ἐπιμεληταί (cap. 
57). 2. 

P.111,1. 10. καὶ ὅ τι ἐν ἑκάστῃ TH ἡμέρᾳ, 
καὶ ὅ τι οὐ καθήκει οὗτοι προγράφουσι. The 
fourth and fifth letters οἵ καθήκει are un- 
certain. Perhaps καθέξει. κατέχω might well 
have been a technical word in the sense re- 


quired. JBB. 

P1195, 19 κὰν ΤΟΥ eo. 18. 

P. 113, 1. ὃ. τρία δ᾽ ὁσίων should come 
close to bla el i. 

Pe 126152. Omit: τὶ as in 100, 2. HR., 3. 

5 ΠΤ L 10. Kal ἐπωνυμίαν εἶχεν ὃ ἀπὸ 
τοῦ turavov. Perhaps ἔσχεν rather than εἶχεν. 
JBB. [Possible. K.] 

P. 119, 1. 8. εἷς ἐκ τῆς φυλῆς. Read ἐκ 
τῆς φυλῆς ἑκάστης. IBB. 

Ρ 120, 1. 6. “καὶ τῶν [προδοτῶν] 7 2. 

P. 120, 1. 9. We should probably read 


TOV ΤΕ καὶ ὁπόσου ἂν] πρίται. T. 

P. 120, 1. 17. At the end supply [ὧν]: 
WRP. 

P. 120, 1. 20. παραδίδωσι, not κατακυροῖ, 
should be, I think, restored. WRP. 

P. 120, 1. 20. πρυτανείαις ἑϊ κάτεροι] 1. 2. 

Ῥ. 191,1. 3. ἐπιστυλίων. Is this ‘columns’ 
of the accounts? Cf. ‘ Glossae Graeco- 
Latinae,’ vol. 11. p. 310 of Gotz’s Corpus 
Glossar. Latin., ἐπιστύλιον, columella. Or 
is it an error for ἐπιστολίων Σ ΕἾ, ‘ 

P. 121, 1. 11]. κἄν τις ἐλλίπῃ καταβολὴν 
ἐντεῦθεν γέγραπται. What is the force of 
ἐντεῦθεν Read τὸ ἐλλειφθέν. 488. 
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P. 121, 1.18. The supplement seems to 
be καὶ [παραδίδο]ασιν. TT. 

P. 122,1. 7. For τούτου read τὸ αὑτοῦ. 38. 
τὸ ἑαυτοῦ (comparing P. 159. 2). ΗΒ. 

Ῥ. 122,1. 10. ἀναγνοὺς for ἀκούσας. 38. 

P. 122, ll. 18, 19. The correction οὗ τρέφ- 
ew to τρέχειν 15 suggested by Hth. ii. 6, 2— 
ὁμοίως ἡ τοῦ ἵππου ἀρετὴ ἵππον τε σπουδαῖον 
ποιεῖ καὶ ἀγαθὸν δρομεῖν καὶ ἐνεγκεῖν τὸν ἐπιβά- 
τὴν καὶ μεῖναι τοὺς πολεμίους. It will be 
observed that the same passage explains 
μένειν. Τὶ, 

P. 122, ο. 49. Δοκιμάζει δὲ καί, &e. Perhaps 
we should write this passage as follows: 
Δοκιμάζει δὲ καὶ τοὺς ἵππους ἡ βουλή, κἂν μέν 
τις καλ[ῶς ἔχων] κακῶς δοκῇ τρέχειν (MS. 


/ “ n lal δ ᾿ 
τρέφειν), ζημιοῖ τῷ σίτῳ, τοῖς δὲ μὴ δυναμένοις 


τρέχειν (MS. [τ]ρεῴφειν) ἢ μὴ θέλουσι μένειν 
ἀναδοῦσι (MS. ἀναγουσι, with a correction over 
va Which looks like Ay) τροχὸν ἐπὶ τὴν [ἡνίαν], 
καὶ ὃ τοῦτο παθὼν ἀδόκιμός ἐστι. 

P. 125, 1. 1. Perhaps &7és ὅρων τοῦ 
τείχους, Below ὀχετοὺς μετέωρους εἰς τὴν 
ὁδὸν ἔκρουν ἐχο ὕύ[ σας] ποιεῖν. ἾΉ. 


Ῥ, 127,1. ὃ. 6 ἐν ἀγορᾷ otros ἀργὸς dvs 
ἔσται. We must either read 6 ἐν ἀγορᾷ ἀργὸς 


σῖτος, or regard ἀργός as a gloss. JBB. 
1 dpyos<@v>anos. K, 

d Ege Lekota ie ἀποδιδῷ. 3. 

P. 128, 1..14-- {εἰσὶ 3 Eupyvor) . . ἐπὶ 
αἰκείας Kat ἐρανικὰς καὶ κοινωνικὰς καὶ ἀνδραπό- 
δὼν καὶ ὑποζυγίων καὶ τριηραρχίας καί τραπεζι- 
τικάς. Read ἐρανικαΐί, κοινωνικαί, τριηραρχικαΐ, 
and τραπεζιτικαί. 488. 

P. 128,1. 10. αἰκείας ; perhaps -«ἐμπορ:Ξικὰς, 
as in Pollux and Harpokration. 2. 

P. 130, 1. 9. παραδιδόασι τοῖς ἐπὶ τοῖς τῆς 
φυλῆς τοῦ φεύγοντος δικάζουσιν. These obscure 
magistrates are also mentioned on p. 146, 
τοὺς δὲ τὴν φυλὴν δικάζοντας. If οἱ δικάζοντες 
was the name by which they were generally 
known, the genitive τῆς φυλῆς may be right. 
For ἐπὶ τοῖς perhaps read ἐπιτρόποις τοῖς. JBB. 

P.131,11. ἐφηβθοῖ οἱ.Ὠ 38: 

Ῥ 134, ¢. ὅ4. πρότερον μὲν οὗτος ἣν χειρο- 
τονητός, καὶ τοὺς ἐνδοξοτάτους καὶ απιστοτά- 
τους" [ἐχειρ]οτόνουν: καὶ γὰρ ἐν ταῖς στήλαις 
πρὸς ταῖς συμμαχίαις καὶ προξενί[αι]ς καὶ Ἐπολ- 
/ vous οὗτος ἀναγράφεται: viv δὲ γέγονε κλη- 
ρωτός. 

I suspect that ἀπειστοτάτους, ‘least liable 
to seduction,’ should be read. Hesych. ἄπιστος: 
ἀπαράπιστος, ἀπειθής. Σοφοκλῆς Tpwitw. In 
this passage of Hesychius, Nauck, in his 
Fragm. Trag. Graecorum, writes ἄπειστος 
amapameortos. Nauck refers to Lobeck on 
Ajax, pp. 139, 140. [Or it may be a mere 
error for ἀρίστους.] The erased letters in 
moA//eus were perhaps the remains of μ 
followed by z, πομπείαις. E. 
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PAIS: Be 
conferring citizenship.’ 


πολιτείαις is right, ‘ stelae 


WRP. See above, 


οὐδένος.. ἀλλὰ τοῦ ἀναγνῶναι. 


®., 38., HR. 


P. 137, 1. 8. ἐνιαυτῷ γίγνεται. 8. 
P. 140,1. ὅ. ἕκαστος for ἐκάτερος. 12. 


P. 141,1. 14. ἠνάλισκον = ἀνήλισκον. 38. 

P. 142,1,11. εἰ [πλείονες τὸν αὐτὸν θέλουσ |w 
ἐπίτροπον αὑτῶν ἐγγράψαι. WRP. 

P. 142, last line. I would propose to read 
kal τοὺς ἐπιτρόπους, ἐὰν μὴ τροφὴν δῶσι, as the 
passage quoted from Harpocration seems to 
suggest. EHB. 

P. 148, 1.1. καὶ 6 μὲν ἄρχων. 38. 

P. 143,1. 10. τίθησι. Read διατίθησι. HR. 

P. 144,1.10. Should we not read οἱ ἐφέται 
after é€vov? Otherwise there is no subject 
for δικάζουσιν in the last line. ἐν τῷ in lines 
10 and 13 should perhaps be omitted. EHB. 

P. 145, 1.2. μὲν wrongly supplied. 38, 

P. 145, ll. 2-6. δικάζουσιν oKxor lator καὶ 
ὑπαίθριοι (Arist. Politeia, p. 145). This 
suggestion has been made by several critics. 
I daresay it is right, but it should be pointed 
out that the statement does not refer to the 
Areopagus. The preceding lines should be 
thus restored and punctuated: τούτῳ δ᾽ ἐν 
Φρεαττοῖ δικάζου[ ou αὐτὸς δὲ ἀπολογ]εῖται παρ- 
ορμισάμενος ἐν πλοίῳ. δικάζουσι δ᾽ οἱ λαχόντες 
τα[ῦτα δικασταὶ] πλὴν τῶν ἐν ᾿Αρείῳ πάγῳ γιγ- 
νομένων: εἰσάγει δ᾽ ὃ βασιλεὺς καὶ δικάζουσιν 
κιτιλ. ταῦτα here means all the kinds of 
‘ δίκαι φόνου καὶ Tpavparos’ Which have been 
enumerated. λαχόντες ἐφέται 1s, Of course, 
impossible, and indeed the ἐφέται have no 
place here, as they had disappeared before 
Aristotle’s time. The statement in question, 
then, refers to a procedure modelled on that 
of the ἐφέται, which may again have corre- 
sponded to that of the Areopagus. WRP. 

P. 145, 1. 8. Full stop after πλοίῳ. 38. 

P.145,1.9. καί οὐδεὶς τὴν α[ ἰτί]αν δύναται 
ἐμβαλεῖν αὐτῷ: Read δ[εξι]ὰν. 22. 


P. 147,1. 156. πάντα δικαστήρια. Read τὰ 
for πάντα. ΗΒ. 

P. 149, 1. 18. ἀργύρια καὶ χρυσία for 
χρυσᾶ. Ὦ. 

P. 151, 1: 3. ἐκκηρύξαι, see Lys. ΤΠ: 
AD weds. 


P. 152, 1.6. γίνεται <ai> τούτων. HW. 

P. 155, 1. 4. [ὀβολὸς π]ροστίθεται. Om. 
δέκα προστίθενται (which arose from ΤΙΠΡΟΣ - 
ΤΙΘΕΤΑΙ, where I stands for the obolos). 
33, 
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[We are glad to be allowed to insert the 
preceding Alphabet, which cannot fail to 
be of great use to those who are interesting 
themselves in the text of the ᾿Αθηναίων 11ο- 
λιτεία. It contains the ordinary forms of 
the letters in each of the four hands in which 
the papyrus is written; I being found in 
cols. 1—12, II in cols. 13—20, ILI in cols. 
21—24 together with the fragments at the 
end, IV in cols. 25—30. } 


Un-ARISTOTELIAN WorDS AND PHRASES. 


I follow the example of the editor of the 
Classical Review in putting down a few 
things that have struck me as departures 
from Aristotelian usage. Of course I have 
trusted mainly to the Berlin Index. I have 
put a * to the things for which some sort of 
parallel seems forthcoming. 


P. 3, 1.14. τὰς μὲν ἀρχὰς ἵστασαν. Not 
an Aristotelian phrase: read perhaps καθίσ- 
τασαν. 

*P. 7, 1. 11; and p. 129, 1. 10: αὐτοτελεῖς. 
Not used by Aristotle in a political sense. 

*P, 9,1. 3. κυρίως. Often as Aristotle 
uses κύριος of political or judicial authority, 
and fond as he is of κυρίως in certain senses, 
he seems never to use the adverb in a po- 
litical or judicial sense. 

P12 1A. net Oe ‘ats. ὅταν ἕδρα... ἢ. ἐκ- 
λείποι τὴν σύνοδον, ἀπέτινον κιτιλ. Is there 
any parallel for this syntax? Can it be 
right ἢ 

P.13, 1.7. ἐπὶ δὲ τοῖς σώμασιν ἦσαν δεδε- 
μένοι. The figurative use of δεδεμένος, like 
‘nexus, seems to have no parallel in any 
author. See list of emendations. 

P. 14, 1.2. τὴν ἐλεγείαν. Aristotle uses 
τὰ ἐλεγεῖα. ἐλεγεία is quoted from late 
authors only. 

P. 48,1.10. ot καὶ τῇ φύσει τῶν ἐπιφανῶν 
ἦσαν. Cf. the emendation οἵ φύσει for ῥήσει 
in p. 14,1. 8. Aristotle does not use φύσις 
in this way and, as a friend points out to 
me, he expressly contrasts φύσις and γένος in 
Pol. i. 12, 1259b, 14. τὰ πράγματα for 
‘fortune,’ ‘position,’ in p. 14, 1. 9, is not 
Aristotelian either. 

*P_ 16,1. 12. τοὺς νόμους ὑποποιησάμενον. 
Pol. viii. 4, 1803 Ὁ, 24, is hardly parallel. 

Ῥ. 19,1. 7. τελεῖν πεντακοσιομέδιμνον. Is 
not this quite an unusual phrase ? 

P. 28, 1. 17. παραλλάξας δόξης, if right, 
seems also unusual. [Plato has οἷον τοξότην 
φαῦλον παραλλάξαι τοῦ σκοποῦ, Theaet. 194 A, 
ef. Leg. xii. 951 Β.] 

P. 50,1. 18. συνεβάλλετο δ᾽ οὐκ ἐλαχίστην 


_ but constant in Herod. 
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μοῖραν κιτιλ. The phrase is Platonic, but 
μοῖρα = μέρος seems unknown to Aristotle. 

P. 51, 1.6. προσοργισθέντες τῷ γενομένῳ. 
L. and 8. quote προσοργίζομαι only from 
Plutarch and Josephus. 

P. 55, 1. 3. ἀναμίσγεσθαι is an Ionic form. 
But Aristotle uses the verb (though not the 
form) in the very similar passage, Pol. vii. 1, 
1319b, 25. 

P. 50,1. 14. ἡ δὲ Πυθία προέφερεν αἰεὶ τοῖς 
Λακεδαιμονίοις χρηστηριαζομένοις ἐλευθεροῦν τὰς 
᾿Αθήνας. προέφερεν ἐλευθεροῦν τὰς ᾿Αθήνας 15 
taken from Herod. v. 63, 1 προφέρειν σφι 
τὰς ᾿Αθήνας ἐλευθεροῦν. προφέρειν is not Attic 
in this sense. χρηστηριάζεσθαι is not Attic, 
αἰεί is not an Attic 
form, but in this text it occurs often. Is 
this lapse into Ionisms Aristotelian? [Other 
instances in which the language of the ori- 
ginal authority has been preserved are the 
following: P. 41, 1. 5. παραιβατούσης, used 
of the same incident by Cleidemus (fl. 460 
B.c.) ap. Ath. xiii. 609, where also we are 
told that Phye was a στεφανόποωλις. IPAOor 
last line, is taken word for word from Herod. 
i. 60 περιελαυνόμενος TH στάσι ὃ Μεγακλέης. 
P. 39, 1. 8. οὔπω τῆς ἀρχῆς ἐρριζωμένης re- 
minds us of Herod. i. 60 τὴν τυραννίδα οὔκω 
κάρτα ἐρριζωμένην ἔχων ἀπώλετο. See also the 
passages referred to in Mr. Kenyon’s note 
onc. 20. This close resemblance may serve 
to confirm the reading καταγούσης in p. 40, 
1. 4 (for which καταξούσης has been suggested), 
as we read in Herod. i. 60 προδρόμους κήρυκας 
προπέμψαντες, bidding the Athenians receive 
into their acropolis the man whom αὐτὴ ἡ 
᾿Αθηναίη κατάγει, and (immediately. after) ἐς 
τοὺς δήμους φάτις ἀπίκετο ὡς ᾿Αθηναίη Meo 
στρατον κατάγει.---Ρ.] 

P. 57, 1. 7. στοχαζόμενον τοῦ πλήθους. 
Aristotle is fond of στοχάζεσθαι, but never, 
I think, uses it in this way—always of an 
end to be gained. [It is found in Plato, 
Laches, 178 Β στοχαζόμενοι (‘desiring to 
please’) rod συμβουλευομένου ἄλλα λέγουσι 
παρὰ τὴν αὑτῶν δόξαν, and Polyb. was 10. Ἢ 
ἡ σύγκλητος ἀναγκάζεται προσέχειν τοῖς πολλοῖς 
καὶ στοχάζεσθαι τοῦ δήμου, wb. 5.—Ep. | 

ἜΡ 69, 1. 4. πολιτεία... ὑποφερομένη. Cf. 
95,16. Not used in this way. 

P. 73, 1. 7. τοὺς ἐπιεικεῖς Kal τοῦ δήμου καὶ 
τῶν εὐπόρων. Aristotle is fond of ἐπιεικεῖς, but 
always opposes οἱ ἐπιεικεῖς to ot πολλοί, ὃ 
δῆμος, ἄς. For two or three reasons I think 
this clause may be an ‘adscript.’ 

P. 80,1. ὅ. ἀμφισβήτησις τῆς κρίσεώς ἐστι. 
ἃ. occurs often in Aristotle, but not ἀ. τῆς 
κρίσεως. 

P. 87,1. 7. τὸ νῦν εἶναι. Does Aristotle 
use any of the phrases with εἶναι Ἷ 
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P. 95, 1. 6. xaxompaypovas, ‘ mischievous.’ 


Not an Aristotelian word. 

P. 96, 1. 9. ὑπερεβάλλοντο, ‘postponed.’ 
ὃ. is very rare in this sense in Attic, but 
occurs twice in the Rhet. ad Alex. Aristotle 
uses ἀναβάλλεσθαι, Rhet. iii. 10, 1411}, 14, 
and that word occurs in this treatise, p. 102, 
IG. 

P. 97,1. 3. ὃ μὲν εἷς (vopos)...6 δ᾽ ἕτερος. 
Is ὃ μὲν εἷς either Aristotelian or Attic? (I 
have since found ὃ μὲν εἷς in Pol. viii. 11, 
1314a, 30, but it is rather different there, 
as referring to ἅτερος in 1313a, 34.) 

P. 99, 1.12. ἐσπούδαζον μὴ κατελθεῖν τοὺς 
ἀπὸ Φυλῆς. Any example of this construc- 
tion? [In Xen. Hell. vi. 3, 11 we have ἐ- 
σπουδάσατε αὐτονόμους Tas πόλεις γενέσθαι.--- 
Ep.] 

P. 122, 1.18. κἂν μέν τις καλῶς ἔχων κακῶς 
δοκῇ τρέφειν (i.e. ἵππον). If the text is right, 
kK. ἔχων 15. used in the very unusual sense of 
‘being well off.’ But no doubt τρέχειν, which 
had occurred to me as well as to others, is to 
be received. 

Pp) 124 eS and "1432 1 11: 


ε ” 
ως €7TOS 
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εἰπεῖν. The Index Aristotelicus, giving innu- 
merable instances of ὡς εἰπεῖν, gives only 
one of ws ἔπος εἰπεῖν, Met. ili. 5, 1009}, 16. 
P. 147, 1. 17. κυροῦσι. The only parallel 
is quoted by Steph. Byz. from ᾿Αριστοτέλης 
ἐν TH Τενεδίων πολιτείᾳ. Neither does Aristotle 
use the substantive κῦρος, which occurs in 
this treatise, p. 94,1. 9. But read perhaps 
κατακυροῦσι as in p. 17, 1. 6, and p.120, 1. 2. 
P. 150, 1. 4. πολεμεῖ, ‘ conducts the war.’ 
Any parallel ? 
H. RicHarps. 


The phrase ore μὲν... ὅτε δὲ, Which is so 
common in the Politics, does not, I believe, 


occur in this treatise. 
J. B. Mayor. 


Another argument against Aristotelian 
authorship may be drawn from the use of 
μέλλω. Aristotle almost invariably uses the 
future infinitive after it, the author of this 
treatise the present (pp. 21, 47, 71). 

ARTHUR PLATT. 


THE NEW FRAGMENTS OF THE ANTIOPE. 


Fr. B 4. I prefer ἵκται δὲ πάντως εἰς 
τοσόνδε συμφορᾶς (‘ matters have in any case 
reached...’) [So also Prof. Campbell. | 

Fr. B 4. The construction is perhaps 
more probably of this kind : 

καὶ σοὶ μὲν οὕτω, μῆτερ, ἐξαυδῶ τάδε: 
σὲ δ᾽ ὃς τὸ λαμπρὸν αἰθέρος ναίεις πέδον 
αἰτῶ τοσοῦτον... 

Fr. C (left col.) 10, ἀλαλάξζετ᾽ & μέγα... ΤῊΘ 
letters at the end of the line suggest ἀνασείω 
μέλος (cf. Ar. Ach. 347 ἐμέλλετ᾽ dp’ ἅπαντες 
ἀνασείειν βοήν), but metre perhaps refuses it. 

Fr. C (left col.) 13. In view of the read- 
ing of this line in Stobaeus, I feel very sure 
that AIMATOC is merely an error (whether 


of the MS. or not) for AIKA TOI. 

Fr. C (right col.) 50, ἐκλιποῦσ᾽ ἑδώλια 
should be considered. 

Fr, C (right col.) 51, ..retyos? οὐ τειχο- 
ποιῶν 4 

Fr. C (right col.) 56, καὶ λέκτρ᾽ ὃ μὲν 
Θηβαῖα λήψεται γάμων (cf. Phoen. 59 τἀμὰ 
λέκτρα μητρῴων γάμων). 

W. Ἡξκαριλν. 


ἘΠΕΙΡΙΡΕΒ, Antiope, Fragm. C. (1) ll. 43, 
44, published by Professor Mahaffy in 
Hermathena, Feb. 1891, p. 47 :— 

NO. XLI. VOL. V. 


xwpetre [ Js ἀστυ δ᾽ Ἰσμηνοῦ πάρα 
ε ΄, , 3 ’ 
ἑπτάσίτομ)ον πύλαισι[ν] ἐξαρτύετε. 


Read 
χωρεῖτε Θήβας, ἄστυ δ᾽ Ἰσμηνοῦ πάλιν x.7.X. 
(2) 10. 11. 67—71, p. 48 :-- 


ἐγὼ δὲ σὺν Διὶ 
Ἑρμῆϊι ὺΑαρε]ος εἰς κρήνην [β]αλῶ 
γυναῖκα θάψας Tyo νουσα γῆς 
νασμοῖσι τέγγη πεδία Θηβαίας χθονός. 


For 11. 67—69, read— 


ἐγὼ δὲ σὺν Διὶ 
Ἑρμῇ πιθόμενος [Ἄρεος εἰς κρήνην βαλῶ 
γυναῖκα θάψας, THOS ὅπως πρὶν οὖσα γῆς 
κιτ.λ. 


J. EK. SANDYS. 


I venture to suggest that line 11 anda 
portion of line 12 in the C fragment of 
Antiope should be given to Lycus instead of 
the Chorus. They seem to be the outcry of 
one invoking succour. 

For the unintelligible φύσιν in line 27 I 
would propose τὴν ταλαίπωρον φοράν. 

R. GARNETT. 
ο 
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NOTES. 


VeErG. Aen. vi. 743. 
Quisque suos patimur Manes. 


Manes is used by Vergil in two senses: (1) general 
—the ‘Benign Powers’ of the lower world, e.g. 
Georg. iv. 489 ignoscenda quidem, scirent si ignoscere 
Manes ; Aen. xii. 646 vos, o mihi Manes | este boni 
quoniam Superis aversa voluntas: (2) individual— 
the ghost or spirit of a dead man. Probably the 
general meaning is earlier than the other: the plural 
name applied to the individual being best explained 
by supposing that, as in the idiomatic ‘plural of 
respect’ the individual is as it were merged in the 
class to which he belongs, so here the influence of the 
single spirit is reverentially and with a sense of mys- 
tery associated and identified with all those influences 
of the spirit world, or of its rulers, which are denoted 
by the collective title of deprecation, Manes or 
‘Benign Powers.’ ᾿ 

We have to do in this passage with the first of 
these meanings. In no sense could it be said that we 
endure each of us his own shade (or ghost); and 
there is no ground for saying that ‘shade’ is put for 
‘life’ or ‘doom’ as a shade. Whereas ‘ We suffer 
each for himself the Powers of the other world’ 
means plainly ‘ The treatment of the Manes is different 
for each of us’ : suos Manes = ‘the Manes in their 
relation to him,’ 1.6, their treatment of him. It is 
impossible to say patimur regem; but patimur 
superbum regem = patimur superbiam regis. Ruptae 
lectore columnae would not be Latin: but in assidwo 
ruptae lectore columnae ‘assiduo lectore’ =assiduitate 
lectoris. Cwratus inacquali tonsore capillos ‘trimmed 
with a barber cutting awry’ is possible because ‘inae- 
quali tonsore’= inaequalitate (or inaequali cultello) 
tonsoris. Scriberis Vario fortis....Maconit carmints 
alite, ‘ you shall have the epic genius of Varius to 
record your valour.’ In all these cases, the adjective 
makes the expression impersonal, as ademptus Hector 
= the loss of Hector. So here: ‘each has his own 
experience of the Benign Powers of the world beyond 
the grave, who plague us for our good’; ‘the Manes 
deal with each of us according to our need, and we 
abide their dealings.’ So Statius Τ᾽ λον. viii. 84 (quoted 
by Conington) At tibi quos, inquit, Manes ? (sc. attri- 
buam) ‘ How are you to be punished ?’ 

In the same context, it seems impossible that 77- 
tania astra (725) can mean only the sun: no account 
could be given of the plural. The sense required is 
‘the sun and all the stars’ ; and this may be justified 
by regarding Titania as an attempt to represent in 
Latin the idiomatic Greek phrase τὰ περὶ τὸν ἥλιον. 

In favour of transposing the two lines 743, 4, 
quisque. .. tenemus, and putting them after 747, it 
may be suggested that 743 ends in tgni, 747 in 
ignem, and that the resemblance deceived the scribe, 
causing him to omit 745-7, which were afterwards 
inserted in the wrong place, perhaps because of the 


fitness of ‘ Quisque suos patimur Manes’ after 740-2. 
The transposition gives a very suitable antithesis 
between pauci (the few elect souls who remain in 
Elysium) and has omnes (the souls waiting to return 
to the upper world): and it delivers us from the 
alternative of either a needlessly awkward parenthesis, 
or the supposition that a second purgatorial process 
goes on in Elysium. 


R. WHITELAW. 
* * 
ΕἾ 


ΞΟΡΗΟΟΙΕΒ, Ajax, 651 (see Classical Review, IV. p. 
397, V. p. 66 ).—I hope it is not sheer obstinacy that 
makes me adhere to my view about the meaning of this 
passage, in spite of Mr. Whitelaw’snote. He has not 
touched upon my chief objections to the interpretation 
which he supports. These were (and still are): (1) 
that βαφή is everywhere else used of hardening, and 
seems to have been a recognized metaphor in that sense; 
(2) that I know of no passage written within 500 years 
of the time of Sophocles which even suggests any 
other kind of βαφή for iron or steel [I find that in 
my former note fhe reference to Bliimner is wrongly 
printed vol. i. forsvol. iv. 7 ; (3) that θηλύνω is not the 
word which would be used to express annealing. I 
cannot but think that the addition of ‘or flexible’ in 
Mr. Whitelaw’s rendering admits the difficulty of his 
position. Surely ‘soft or weak’ would more nearly 
translate θῆλυς, whereas a word meaning ‘flexible or 
tough’ would be needed to express the process of 
annealing. Indeed the very word θῆλυς might well 
be used to describe μάλαξις and ἁπαλότης which are 
said to be the effect upon iron of fire as contrasted 
with that of water (Plut. def. orac. 47 p. 436 C). 

As regards the ‘ second immersion’ in modern manu- 
facture, it appears to me from a study of the article 
which Mr. Whitelaw cites from the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica that steel is annealed in most cases (excep- 
tions are noted) by dry heat and dry (i.e. slow and 
spontaneous) cooling. In modern phrase therefore to 
use the word ‘immersion’ would be an odd way of 
distinguishing the annealing process from the harden- 
ing, and it would be at least as strange to use βαφή 
for that purpose in Greek, even if we assume that 
both processes were known so early. 

As to the construction, I confess that I see no more 
difficulty in βαφῇ καρτερεῖ as a dative of cause than in 
other recognized instances, such as τελευτᾶν νόσῳ. 
Sophocles can supply examples of this case that un- 
doubtedly are harsh, but I should not class this among 
them. Lastly I must demur to the argument from 
metre. The rhythm, according to the rendering 
which I prefer, would be decidedly objectionable if 
the whole sentence ended (with the line) at στόμα: 
but, unless my ear misleads me, it is not objection- 
able at all when the sentence is read on to its end at 
γυναικός. 

α. E. MARINDIN. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


March 12. 
Sir,—My attention has been called to a 
controversy between Mr. Hobhouse and 


Mr. C. Torr ἃ propos of a mistake in a recent 
book of mine. May I venture to plead in 
behalf of serious discussion in place of such 
trivialities ? 


When speaking in passing of the friend- 
ship of Pontic tyrants with Athens, and 
merely to note that fact, I said that ‘ Leucon 
had obtained this friendship by means of 
large gifts of corn’: I should have said 
that ‘Leucon had obtained this friend- 
ship by means of granting trade facilities 
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which amounted to large gifts of corn.’ So 
Grote describes the facts, and so Demo- 
sthenes, the Athenians, and Mr. Hobhouse, 
rightly understood them. But what matter ? 
Does it affect, in the smallest degree, my 
argument? Let Mr. Torr clothe himself in 
infallibility, but confine himself to the office 
of universal censor, instead of producing in- 
fallible books which nobody can possibly read. 
His criticisms are always of value to an 
honest author, who is glad to correct even 
the most trivial inaccuracies ; they may 
mislead careless readers, who only count, 
and do not weigh, objections. 

To state, or to insinuate, that in a book 
containing many thousand statements the 
occasional occurrence of such flaws is a proof 
of general incompetence, or to state that all 
the errors carefully sought out and paraded 
are fair specimens of the rest of the book, 
is either to make an assertion which nobody 
is likely to believe, or to circulate a malici- 
ous falsehood concerning what may be a 
book of some value. 

But I can hardly think your readers green 
enough to believe any critic when he says 
that he has left aside graver blunders than 
those which he enumerates, and which he 
has discovered, with manifest pride. This 
is however what I see said every day in 
notices of serious books, and even by men 
who are not infallible. 

Let me conclude with something better 
than this useless protest against the absurd- 
ities of pedantry. As regards the Antiope 
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Frag. B. 15, Profs. Blass and Wil.-Mollen- 
dorf independently suggested to me that 
this line belonged to the chorus, and not the 
previous speaker (as Mr. Bury and I sup- 
posed). I then again studied the vestiges at 
the opening of B. 16 and read πτρ, with room 
for two letters before and after. Mr. Bury 
then found me the required σκηπτρωι, and 
we also discovered that the previous word 
was not τυρρανικον but trupavyvikwr: so then 
the lines now read 


αλλ avros| εἰ χρη δοἕασαι τυραννικωι 
σκήπτρωι λυκος παρεστι σιγωμεν φιλοι. 


Even the front of the κ and the first half 
of the w are visible. 

Does it not follow from this that the 
chorus of ‘Theban old men’ must have been 
mountain peasants, to whom Lycus’ appear- 
ance was unknown? Or is this too strict an 
inference ? 

In the first line of C βαλων has crept in 
by some curious error for τιθεὶς, which is 
plain in the MS., and now lies before me in 
my rough copy. This of course proves that 
1 am quite unfit to decipher any MS., and 
that probably the whole discovery of the 
Antiope Fragments is a mare’s nest. 

J. P. Manarry. 


[Mr. Torr is at present engaged in topo- 
graphical investigations in the neighbour- 
hood of Carthage, and his reply to the above 
is necessarily deferred till his return. ] 





MONTHLY RECORD. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


In a cave in Deepdale near Buxton the Rev. J. C. 
Cox has brought to light some pottery of most 
elaborate Italian make, and excellent specimens of 
Samian and Rhone Valley cream-coloured ware, also 
home-made samples from different parts of Roman 
Britain. Besides the pottery, some remarkable 
bronze fibulae were discovered, of various patterns, 
and very perfect, the most noticeable being two of 
circular shape, with six projecting cusps, moulded 
into the form of a buckler or target, apparently a 
unique pattern. It is not easy to see why such 
objects should have been deposited in a remote 
cavern, unless they formed part of a treasure hidden 
away there. 

FRANCE. 

Rheims.—A remarkable mosaic of the time of 
Nero has been found here, measuring five feet each 
way. In the middle of the field are two gladiators, 
equipped with helmet, sword, and shield, engaged in 
combat. This design is surrounded by a richly- 
coloured and well-preserved border. 
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was somewhat damaged in excavation, but can be 
repaired.” 
SWITZERLAND. 

Avenches (Canton Vaud).—During the excavations 
carried out by the Society pro Aventico, a wall eight 
feet in thickness was unearthed at the east end of the 
theatre, and also traces of the pavement round the 
theatre ; a restoration of the whole building will soon 
be possible. The grave of a young girl, whose skeleton 
was much damaged, has also been found, with a great 
quantity of vases, pots, and small lamps made of 
fine red clay. Near the supposed site of a temple 
were found a marble hand, part of a foot, and the 
fragments of an inscribed marble tablet.? 

ITALY. 

Pompeii.—Excavations have been recently con- 
ducted in Insula iv. of the fifth region, and, together 
with many domestic objects or utensils of bronze, 
such as vases, buckets, lamps, and candelabra, a 
bronze statuette of Silenus has been found.* 
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Venctia.—On the high table-land of Asiago, in 
the territory of Sette Communi, near Vicenza, has 
been discovered the site of a large village of prae- 
Roman times, with remains of huts bearing traces of 
devastation and of fire. In one of the huts a vic- 
toriatus (or coin stamped with a figure of Victory, 
value half a denarius) was found ; it seems therefore 
extremely probable that this was a pagus of the 
Alpine populations which was attacked and destroyed 
by the Roman legions." 

Romagna.—Some discoveries in the territory of 
Castrocaro have led to the belief that a necropolis 
must be hidden beneath the surface like that of Villa- 
nova. The objects found consist of bronzes such as 
are usually found in tombs. 

Rome.—On the Monte Testaccio an ancient ware- 
house has been discovered with remains of pillars, 
capitals, and other worked marbles. In the Via 
Merulana a Roman sword was found, together with a 
‘figure of Nero and a medallion of Trajanus Deciuss 

Amongst epigraphical discoveries, another terminal 
stone of the Tiber has been found, in which repairs 
are spoken of as having been carried out under the 
Emperors Trajan and Hadrian, ‘Two other terminal 
cippi were found last December in the Prati di Cas- 
tello quarter, one of the work of Augustus, the other 
of Trajan, though the inscription of the latter has 
apparently been effaced in ancient times. 

In Regio I. of the city, a rare Latin inscription 
was found, on the banks of the Tiber, near Monte 
Brianzo. It is dedicated to Mercury and other 
divinities, and bears the consulship of Δ. 0.0. 754. 
It appears to refer to the worship of the Lares in the 
urban regiones, which Augustus restored in the year 
of Rome 745.1 

Luni.—Within the boundaries of this ancient city, 
which is near Spezia, a portion of the forum was dis- 
covered, in which were found ten bases of statues 
with dedicatory inscriptions to various Roman Em- 
perors.* 

ASIA MINOR. 

Hissarlik.—The last campaign of Drs. Schliemann 
and Dorpfeld was directed to the investigation of the 
successive fortification-walls on the hill of Pergamon, 
and especially of the second or Homeric city, of 
which several important strips were brought to light. 
On the east side is a piece of wall, two or three 
metres high and four metres wide, made of bricks, 
and raised on a foundation-ledge of stone and clay. 
On the side of the Acropolis, wnich is less steep and 
less capable of defence, the remaius of several towers 
were discovered, at ten metres distance from one 
another, Dr. Dorpfeld has clearly proved that at 
the time of the second settlement the Pergamon had 
been enlarged twice on the southern side. 

In the second city of Hissarlik were found the 
remains of many buildings, and the south-west forti- 
fication-wall, which in some places was preserved to 
a height of eight metres. This was completely 
cleared, and a sally-port was discovered, a little less 
than 14 metres wide. In front of one of the build- 
ings previously excavated, the existence of two 
parastades is now verified, which confirms the opinion 
that the building was really a propylacon, and as such 
presents great similarity to the buildings of 'Tiryns. 

In the excavations on the west of the so-called 
south-west gate the excavators observed the ground- 
plans of many of the buildings raised upon the ruins 
of the second city, and were thus able to verify the 
existence of seven different strata lying one on the 
other, as Dr. Schliemann had already in part 
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observed. Amongst the fortifications could be seen 
traces of opus reticulatum, and likewise outside tine 
walls fresh tombs were discovered reaching down to 
Byzantine times. 

The most remarkable discovery relative to the later 
period is that of the small theatre, or Odeion, of 
which the lower steps and marble pavement of the 
orchestra, with the base of an altar or statue, are still 
preserved. Two Greek inscriptions discovered in the 
same place are of the time of Tiberius, and contain 
two dedications in his honour, one by a certain 
Melanippides, the other by the Boule or Demos. Two 
imperial statues were also found inthe same place. 

Magnesia.—A singular inscription was discovered 
here by Dr. Humann. It records the finding, in an 
extraordinary way, of a small statue of Dionysos, 
and the institution in consequence of Bacchic rites 
conducted by foreign priestesses. The text is well 
preserved, and clearly says that in the year of the 
prytavis Akrodemos, son of Diotimos, a violent storm 
having broken into pieces a large plane-tree, an image 
of Dionysos was found in the shattered trunk. ‘The 
Magnesians were struck with fear, and forthwith sent 
envoys to Delphi, to ask for an explanation of the 
miraculous event. The oracle replied that they 
ought to found a temple to Dionysos, and obtain 
priestesses or maenads from Boeotia. Three women 
were granted them from Thebes, who established a 
thiasos called the Πλατανισταί, in memory of the 
plane-tree. 

The inscription is cut on a slab of marble, and once 
formed part of a marble altar ; another inscription 
which it bears gives the name of the dedicator, 
Apollonius Mokolles, who styles himself ἀρχαῖος 
μύστης." 

CRETE. 

Dr. Halbherr has found in this island many evi- 
dences of the retiex wave of Asian culture which, 
travelling from the eastern mainland, affected first 
the islands of the Mediterranean, and then, as his 
discoveries in the cave of Zeus on Mount Ida tend to 
prove, spread to Greece. 

The most important of these results are numerous 
vases of the Mycenaean style, which have been 
illustrated by Dr. Orsi in the Notizie dei Lincet. 
They are of great size, and funereal, and by the 
novelty of their position and structure furnish us 
with new ideas on the sepulchral rites practised at so 
early a date. So far, the peculiar tombs in which 
these colossal urns have been found in Crete belong 
to an ordinary rank of life ; but others may in all 
probability be found, belonging to chiefs or princes. 
The existence of such tombs and urns was hitherto 
unknown in Crete, and will bear out Adler’s surmise 
that on this island, midway between Egypt, Asia 
Minor, and Greece, will be found the key that 
unlocks the mystery at present attending the first 
intermingling or conjunction of Oriental and Hellenic 
ideas of art. 

These vases were found in ‘ Kiippelgriaber’ (θολωτοὶ 
τάφοι) at Milatos and elsewhere, and show that Crete 
had at that date a population practising the same 
sepulchral rites and using the same decorative 
motives as their fellows on the Hellenic continent. 
Dr. Orsi attributes them to some Asian race, Phry- 
gians or Carians, who can be shown to have influenced 
Greece in two separate streams: (1) through the 
islands. of the Aegaean, (2) through settlements in 
Crete. 

The urns are so large as to resemble modern baths, 
and decorated with palmettes, fishes, and ducks, all 
of primitive design, the colours employed being dark 
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red and chestnut on a buff or cream-coloured ground. 
They are not large enough to contain the whole body 
of a man, although of sarcophagus-shape, and it is 
surmised that at the Mycenaean epoch such urns 
were made to receive either the bones alone, or else 
the half-burnt body. Hence partial combustion must 
have been practised, and this will be the most ancient 
known instance of an ossilegiwm, but an ossilegiwm 
without cremation. As for the style of the decorations, 
Dr. Orsi attributes it to the later stage of Mycenaean 
ornament, the third rather than the fourth period, 
when the artist, without knowledge of perspective or 
background, was endeavouring to represent a lake- 
scene in which plants, fishes, and ducks all appeared 
together.! 


Berliner Philologische 
ruary. 

O. A. Hoffmann, Hermes und Kerykeion. Studie 
zur Urbedeutung des Hermes. Mit einer Tafel. 
Marburg, 1890. [Review of, by W. H. Roscher. ] 

Hoffmann endeavours to prove that Hermes was 
originally a moon-god, and the caduceus a ‘ moon- 
sceptre.’ The formn of the caduceus, a full ring and 
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half-ring combined, is first seen on Phoenician monu- 
ments. ‘This the author takes to denote the full and 
crescent-moon, and attributes it to the moon-goddess, 
Astarte. Unfortunately, as the reviewer points out, 
his arguments fail to show that the caduceus is really 
a moon-symbol; moreover in Greek art it is not 
peculiar to Hermes. 

Mitteilungen tiber Versammlungen, p. 286. 

At the fiftieth Winckelmann celebration at Berlin, 
Herr Furtwingler brought forward a list of extant 
works of art which he considered should be attri- 
buted to the comparatively little known sculptor 
Kresilas. The principal ones are: the terminal bust 
of Perikles ; the wounded Amazon already ascribed 
to him by O. Jahn ; a Diadumenos, whose head is 
preserved at Cassel and Berlin ; a youthful helmeted 
head of Ares, the best replica of which is in the 
Louvre; a Diomedes (Munich. Glypt. 162); the 
Athena of Velletri, and the Medusa Rondanini ; with 
three others. These works, he maintains, have 
distinct points of correspondence, e.g. in the propor- 
tions of the head, and certain peculiarities in the 
features. The sculptor seems to have been influenced 
by Polykleitos, though he more closely resembles 
Myron ; and the works mentioned above seem to 
bear out what is known of him from literary sources. 
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Greek books belonging to a monastery.—D. G. Ho- 
garth. The Gerousia of Hicrapolis illustrated by 
twenty-six inscriptions. Takes Menadier’s view of 
the functions of the Gerousia in opposition to Wad- 
dington and Mommsen.—H. Nettleship. Notes on 
Latin Lexicography, and Adversaria on Plautus, 
Vergil, Tacitus, the Latin Heptateuch.—Wotes on the 
Vatican Glossary 3321.—H. Macnaghten. On some 
passages of the Silvae of Statius.—W. Ridgway. 
Caesar's invasions of Britain. Argues that Caesar 
started from Cape Grisnez on both expeditions and 
landed at Pevensey Bay.—A. Platt. The Iambic, a 
Reply.—C. Taylor writes on the saying of the Didaché 
ἱδρωτάτω ἣ ἐλεημοσύνη k.T.A., Showing how widely it 
is diffused. 

No. 38. 1891. C. Taylor continues his paper on 
the saying in the Didaché.-R. Ellis. Adversaria, con- 
taining notes on various Greek and Latin authors.— 
H. Nettleship. Motes on Glossary 3321 continued.— 
Caesar’s two expeditions to Britain. A discussion 
between H. E. Malden and W. Ridgway as to the 
place of Caesar’s landing.—A. Platt. The Augment 
im Homer. Shows that the use of the augment was 
being gradually introduced at the time of the compo- 
sition of the Homeric poems, and that it is regularly 
found with the gnomic and the perfect aorist ; thus 
AaBov means ‘I took,’ ἔλαβον “1 have taken.’—C. F. 
Haskins. Homeric Fishing Tackle.—J. M. Cotterill. 
The Epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians and the 
Homilies of Antiochus Palacstinensis. Adduces evi- 
dence to show that the former is spurious and borrowed 
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from the latter.— . Headlam. Notes on the Scholia 
of Aeschylus.—J. P. Postgate. Lucretius v. 703, reads 
qui faciunt solem certa de surgere parte.—H. Nettle- 
ship. Hor. A. P. 90 and 172. 


Jahresbericht des Philologischen WVereins 
zu Berlin. Feb.— April, 1890. 


ON THE LITERATURE OF CAESAR by RUDOLF 
SCHNEIDER. 


In a further notice on Stoffel’s Guerre Civile 
[Classical Review iii. 192] there are added notes on 
the fort on the river Segre and on the situation of 
Octogesa. 

1. Editions. Commentarii de bello Gallico, Rudolf 
Menge, Vol. 2 Bks v,—vi. 2nd edition 1886. Com- 
mentarii de dello Gallico, 1, Prammer, 3rd edition 
1889. Commentartii cum supplementis A. Hirtii 
et aliorum, K. Hoffmann, 2nd edition. Vol. 2. com- 
ment. de bello Civili, Alexandrino, Africano, Hispan- 
1889. Since the Ist edition of 1857, the 
editor does not appear to have used any later informa- 
tion. Belli civilis libri 711. 2nd edition, B. Dinter. 
1888. The present Teubner text. Commentarii de 
bello civili, W. T. Paul ed. maj. 1889, and ed. min. 
1889, ‘every student of Caesar must study this 
edition which essentially furthers the text of thie 
B.C.’ Ditbner more followed than Nipperdey. 

II. Critical contributions. R. Richter, Avitische 
Bemerkungen zu Caesars Commentarius VII. de betlo 
Gallico. Progr. Stargund 1889. Shows the value of 
B which must be considered together with «in decid- 
ing the genuine tradition. J. Lange, Caesars zweitcr 
Zug nach Britannien N. Jahrb. f. Phil. 1889. In 
B.G. v. 8 foll. L. puts chs. 12 -- 14 after 8 and ch. 18 
between 11 and 15. J. J. Cornelissen, Mnemosyne 
xvii. A number of conjectures on B.C., B. Alex. and 
B. Afr. which show much acuteness and dexterity. 
Peter Stamm, N. Jahr f. Phil. 137. In B.G. v. 29. 
2 venturos. Sese non ete. for ventwros esse. Non ete. 

IJ]. The language of Caesur. P. Hellwig, Ueber 
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den Pleonasmus bei Caesar. Progr. Berlin 1889. 
Three kinds of pleonasm are distinguished, gram- 
matical, rhetorical, and logical. The first three parts 
treat of pleonastic words, the fourth of pleonastic 
sentences. Rudolf Menge, Veber das Relativum in 
der Sprache Caesars. Progr. Halle 1889. Careful 
and well-arranged. W. Ehrenfried, Qua ratione 
Caesar in commentartis legatorum relationes adhi- 
buerit. Diss. Wiirzburg 1888. Caesar has not in- 
corporated the reports of his lieutenants but has put 
them into his own language. 

IV. Geography. H. Kiepert, Wandkarte von 
Alt-Gallien nebst Teilen von Britannien und Ger- 
manien. 1888. Nine leaves, ‘certain of a good re- 
ception in schools and studies.’ B. Schottler, Ueber 
die Lage der geschichtlichen Orte Aduatuca Ebwronum 
(Caes.), Ara Ubiorum (Tacit.) wid Belgica (Ltin. 
Anton.). Progr. Rheinbach 1889. Maintains that 
these three spots are one and the same and that it is 
to be recognized in the remains of a Roman camp at 
Rheinbach. H. E. Maldon (sic), Caesar’s Expeditions 
to Britain. Journ. Phil. No. 34. If Maldon had 
studied Napoleon’s History of Julius Caesar and 
Heller’s remarks upon it he would not have come to 
the conclusion he has [Classical Review 111. 89]. H. 
Kiepert, Manuel de Géographie ancienne. Traduit 
par E. Ernault. 1887. The part of Kiepert’s book 
referring to Gaul is somewhat expanded by A. Long- 
non. C. Fr. Meyer and A. Koch, Atlas zw Caesars 
bellum Gallicum. 1889. 2nd edition, The maps 
are rather better than in the Ist edition. 

V. Historical discussions. D. Wilsdorf, Beitrdge 
zur Geschichte von Marseille in Altertum. Progr. 
Zwickau 1889. Eug. Fovrer, Ephemerides Caesari- 
anac. Diss. Bonn 1889. Deals with the dates from 
Oct. 47 to the end of the Spanish War. Unfortu- 
nately F, has been anticipated by Stoffel (Guerre 
Civile). A. Kloevekorn, Die Kadmpfe Cacsars gegen 
die Helvetier im Jahre 58. 1889. A criticism of 
B.G. 1. 2—29. 

VI. The Roman military system. fF. Giesing, 
Verstirkung und Ablisung in der Kohortenlegion. 
N. Jahrb. f. Phil. 1888. [Classical Review iii. 287.] 
E. Lammert, Polybios und die rimische Taktik. Part 
i. Progr. Leipzig 1889. Concludes that while the 
Macedonian phalanx stood shoulder to shoulder the 
Roman was arranged with an interval of a man’s 
breadth between each soldier. F. Frohlich, Das 
Kriegswesen Caesar. Parti. 1889. In this first part 
to be followed by two others F. treats of the levy of 
the army, the arrangement of the various parts, the 
weapons and other equipment and the baggage, finally 
the fleet and the finances. 

VII. The continuers of Caesar. O. Hirschfeld, 
Hermes xxiv. on B.G. viii. praef. § 2. By a slight 
alteration of the text H. refers novissimumaue imper- 
fectum to the Gallic war, comparing Suet. Caes. 56. 
[Classical Review 111. 240.] G. Landgraf, Untersuch- 
ungen zu Caesar wnd seinen Fortsetzern. 1888. Seeks 
to show from an examination of the language, without 
success in the revy.’s opinion, that the B. Afr. is the 
diary of Asinius Pollio and that the B. Alex., B. Civ. 
and B.G. viii. also show peculiarities of Pollio. E. 
Wolfflin, Ueber die Latinitat des Asinius Polio, 
Archiv fiir lat. Lexik. und Gramm. 1889. Wolfflin, 
C. Asinius Polio de bello Africo. 1889. These two 
dissertations are closely connected and support the 
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theory of Landgraf just mentioned, but many of the 
so-called peculiarities of P. are found in other con- 
temporary writers. 


Wochenschrift fur Klassische Philologie. 


15 Oct.—E. Fabricius, Theben (G. J. Schneider), 
topographical and historical, praised.—G. Wentzel, 
De grammaticis Graecis 7. (H. Posnansky), ἃ valuable 
piece of work, demonstrating that the later gram- 
marians drew upon a common συλλογὴ ἐπικλήσεων, 
1.6. epithets applied in ritual to the gods.—J. Sasse, 
De numero plurali qui voc. maiestatis (G. Landgraf), 
‘thorough.’—Bieger, De Persié cod. Pjthoeano (-x), 
shows conclusively that this is by far the best codex 
of Persius. 22 Oct.—O. Hoffmann, D. Préisens d. 
indogerm. Grundsprache in Flexion und Stamm- 
bildwng (H. Ziemer), a most welcome compendium.— 
P. Stengel, D. griech. Kultusaltertiimer (L. Fried- 
laender), warmly praised.—F. Greiff, De Vorigine du 
testament romain (O. Schulthess), ‘ interesting but not 
conclusive.’ 29 Oct.—Th. Bindseil, Von <Agrigent 
nach Syrakus (B. Lupus), interesting account of the 
author's travels in Sicily. —C. Wachsmuth, Die Stadi 
Athen im Altertwm ii. 1 (A. Milchhofer), thorough 
and detailed.—P. Trautwein, De prol. Plawtinorum 
indole atque natura (M. Niemeyer), ‘learned and 
acute.’ 

5 Nov.—E. Botticher, Hissarlik. 5 Sendschrieben 
tiber Schlicmanns Troja (G. J. Schneider), ‘sets the 
whole question in dispute before you.’—O. Riemann, 
Syntaxe Latine (O. Weissenfels), ‘a work of indepen- 
dent merit which may claim notice evenin Germany.’ 
—B. I. Wheeler, Analogy (M. Heynacher), ‘an ex- 
cellent treatise, deserves translating into German.’ 
12 Nov.—H. Diels, Sibyllinische Blitter (KK. Buresch), 
a long summary.—Tiicking, Taciti Germania. 7 
Aufl. (v. Zernial), reviewer discusses various readings. 
19 Nov.—H. Usener, Der heil. Theodosios (Draseke), 
a welcome work.—O. Staehlin, Observationes crit. in 
Clementem Alex. (Mezger), ‘ has laid a firm foundation 
for a final constitution of the text.’—G. Studemund, 
Plauti fab. rel. Ambrosianae (M. Niemeyer), ‘ epoch- 
making in Plautus criticism.’ 26 Nov.—K. Wer- 
nicke, Die griech. Vasen mit Lieblingsnamen (Posnan- 
sky), ‘exhaustive.’—A. Metlikovitz, De Sophoclis cod. 
Laur. pl. xxxi. 10 (Fr. Schubert), ‘excellent and 
most serviceable.“—J. Bieler, Ueber dic Echtheit des 
Lucianischen Diaiogs de Parasito (A. Thimme), ‘ alike 
laborious and Jaudable.’ 

8. Dec.—A. Μηλιαράκης, Νεοελληνικὴ γεωγραφικὴ 
φιλολογία (KE. Oberhummer), a valuable list of all the 
geographical works published in Greece this century. 
—J. E. Kirchner, Prosopographiae Atticae Specimen 
(H. Winther), ‘will be warmly welcomed by all 
scholars. —A. Bell, De locativi in prisca latinitate vi 
et usu (H. Ziemer), useful. 10 Dec.—W. Brandes, 
Rusticius, de Christi Jesu benefictis (M. Manitius), 
praised. —W. G. Rutherford, First Greek Syntax (J. 
Sitzler), ‘fully attains its object. Selection and 
arrangement of material good...linguistic phenomena 
are not only stated but explained.’ 17 Dec.—A. Bon- 
hoffer, Hpiktct wad die Stoa (O. Weissenfels), cannot 
be praised.—Nils Nilén, Adnotationes Lucianeae (P. 
Schulze), ‘ provides a firm basis for critical research. ’ 
24 Dec.—A. Boutkowski-Glinka, Petit Mionnet (A. 
P.), cannot be recommended, errors are too nu- 
merous. 





The following announcements are made about the 
Constitution of Athens :—- 
Editions : by Kaibel aud Wilamowitz-Mollendorf ; 


by Herwerden ; by Diels (a supplement to the Berlin 
Aristotle) ; by F. G. Kenyon, ed. 3. 

Translations : by Kaibel and Kiessling ; by F. G. 
Kenyon. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Aristotle on the Constitution of Athens. Facsimile 
of Papyrus CXXXI. in the British Museuin. 
vipp. 22 plates. £2 2s. 

Fragments of Zeno and Cleanthes. With Introduc- 
tion and Explanatory Notes. An Essay which 
obtained the Hare Prize in the year 1889. By 
A. C. Pearson, M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. Cr. 8vo. Cambridge Press. 
10s. 

Graetz’s History of the Jews, from the earliest period 
to the present day, translated from the German by 
B. Léwy. To be completed in Five Volumes. 
8vo. Volumes I. and II. now ready. Each 
volume 10s. 6d. net. Subscription price for the 
Five Volumes, £1 16s. net. 1). Nutt. 

Herodvtus. Book VII. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Mrs. Montagu Butler. Fcap. 8vo. 
Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 


Homer. JMliad. Book XXIII. With Introduction 


FOREIGN 


Acta Seminarii philologici Erlangensis. Ediderunt 
J. Miiller et A. Luchs. Volumen V. 8vo. 284 pp. 
Leipzig, Deichert Nachfolger. 6 Mk. 

Aeschylus. Les Suppliantes. Drame lyrique en 
deux tableaux et en vers. Traduit et adapté pour 





la scene par P, Abaur, 18mo. xi, 60 pp. Paris, 
Flammarion. 
----- Tragédien. Verdeutscht von B. Todt. 


Mit dem Brustbilde des Dichters. 
pp. Leipzig, Freytag. 8 Mk. 
Alaudae (Zeitschrift in lateinischer Sprache.) Re- 
dakteur G. Tursini. Nos. 13-24. 12mo. Aquila. 

2 Mk. 40. 

Bader (J.) De Diodori rerum Romanarum auctoribus 
Dissertatio. 8vo. 77 pp. Leipzig. 

Baedorf (B.) De Plutarchi quae fertur vita Homeri 
Dissertatio. ὅνο. 44 pp. Miinster. 1 Mk. 60. 

Barta(¥.) Ueber die auf die Dichtkunst beziiglichen 
Ausdriicke bei den romischen Dichtern, 11. Theil: 
‘Gedicht.’ Programm. 8vo. 35 pp. Linz. 

Beurlier (A.) De divinis honoribus quos acceperunt 
Alexander et successores ejus. (Thesis). 8vo. 
152 pp. Paris, Thorin. 

Birt (Y.) Commentarioli Catulliani supplementum. 


Svo. x, 414 


Programm. 4to. 6 pp. Marburg. 
Blass (¥.) Commentatio de numeris Isocrateis. 
Programm. 4to. 21 pp. Kiel. 


Bonghi (R.) Le feste romane illustre da G. A. 
Sartorio e Ugo Fleres. 8vo. vii, 219 pp. Plates. 
Milano, Hoepli. 9 lire. 

Biidinger (Max). Poesie und Urkunde bei Thuky- 
dides. Eine historiographische Untersuchung. 
Theil IJ. [Extract: Denkschriften der kaiser- 

_ lichen Akademie der Wissenschaft.] 4to. 80 pp. 
Wien, Tempsky. 4 Mk. 20. 

Catonis (M. Porci.) De agri cultura liber, M. Terenti 


Varronis rerum rusticarum libri III. ex recensione ὁ 


ἘΠ ΚΘ πο Vol; Ii: 
Teubner. 8 Mk. 
[Contents: Commentarius in Varronis rerum 
rusticarum libros tres, scripsit H. Keil. vii, 
313 pp.] 
Cleomedis. 


Fase. 11. 8vo. Leipzig, 


De motu circulari corporum caeclestium 


and Notes by G. M. Edwards. 
Cambridge Press. © 2s. 

Lewis (C. T.) An Elementary Latin Dictionary, 
with brief helps for Latin readers. Small 4to. 
xii, 952 pp. Frowde. 7s. 6d. 

Monro (D. B.) A Grammar of the Homerie Dialect. 
2nd edition. 8vo. Frowde. 14s. 

Plato. Gorgias. Edited on the basis of Deuschle- 
Cron’s edition by Gonzalez Lodge. Square 8vo. 
308 pp. Arnold. 7s. 6d. 

Tacitus. Histories. With Introduction, Notes, and 
an Index by Rev. W. A. Spooner. 8vo. 500 pp. 
Macmillan. 16s. 

Virgil. Bucolicsand Georgics. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by T. L. Papillon and A. E. 
Haigh. Cr. 8vo. Frowde. 3s. 6d. 

Xenophon. Anabasis. Book IIl. Edited for the 
use of Schools, with Notes, Introductions, Vocabu- 
lary, Illustrations and Maps, by Rev. G. H. Nall. 
18mo. 206 pp. Macmillan. 1s. 6d. 


Pitt Press Series. 


BOOKS. 


libri duo ad novorum codicum fidem edidit et 
latina interpretatione instruxit H. Ziegler. 12mo. 
vi, 257 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 2 Mk. 70. 

Commentationes Woelfflinianae. 8vo. 410 pp. 
Portrait and plate. Leipzig, Teubner. 8 Mk. 

Cucuel(C.) Eléments de paléographie grecque d’aprés 
la ‘Griechische Palaeographie’ de V. Gardthausen. 
12mo. 224 pp. Plates. Paris, Klincksieck. 

Curtius (E.) Athenund Rom. Gelegenheitsschrift. 
4to. 16 pp. Berlin. 

Czyczkiewicz (A.) De Tacitei sermonis proprietatibus 
praecipue quae ad poetarum dicendi genus per- 
tineant. Pars prior. Programm. 8vo. 42 pp. 
Brody. 

Demetreskos (D.) Κλήμεντος ᾿Αλεξάνδρεως ὃ mpo- 
τρεπτικὸς πρὸς Ἑλλήνας λόγος. Dissertatio. 86S. 
8vo. Leipzig. 

“EAAas. Περιοδικὸν τοῦ ἐν ᾿Αμστερδάμῳ φιλελληνικοῦ 
συλλόγου. Organe de la société philhellénique ἃ 
Amsterdam. Redacteurs: Madame M. Zwaans- 
wijk, A. J. Flamant, et H. C. Muller. Troisitme 
année. 4 livraisons. 8vo. Heft 1. 124 pp. 
Leiden, Brill. 8 Mk. 

Elter (A.) De forma urbis Romae deque orbis 
antiqui facie. I. Programm. 4to. 20 pp. Bonn. 

Espérandieu. Note sur un nouveau cachet d’oculiste 
(C. Julius Atilianus). 8vo. 8 pp. Plate. Nogent- 
le-Rotrou. Imprimerie Daupeley-Gouverneur. 

Florilegium Palatinum sententias continens ex poetis 
graecis collectas ed. T. Schmidt. Programm. 4to. 
30 pp. Heidelberg. 

Frbhlich (F.) Das Kriegswesen Caesars. Theil III. 3. 


(Schluss). Gebrauch und Fiihrung der Kriegs- 
mitiel. ὅνο. pp. 181-278. Ziirich, Schulthess. 
1 Mk. 20. (Complete, 4 Mk. 60). 


Galent Pergameni, Claudii, scripta minora, Re- 
censuerunt J. Marquardt, J. Miiller, G. Helmreich. 


Vol. Il. ex recensione J. Miiller. 12mo. xciii, 
124 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 2 Mk. 40. 
Goetz (G.) De Placidi glossis commentatio II, 


Programm. 4to. 8 pp. Jena. 
Hamelbeck (W.) Dierythmischen Verhiiltnisse in den 
lyrischen und chorischen Dichtungen der Griechen. 
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_ J. Teil. Dierythmischen Verhiltnisse in den dak- 
tylischen Partieen der Chorlieder des Aischylos. 
Programm. 4to. 43 pp. Oberehnheim. 

Hartmann (P.) De canone decem oratorum. Dis- 
sertatio. 8vo. 47 pp. Gd6ttingen. Dieterich’s 
Sortiment. 1 Mk. 

Hermes. Zeitschrift fiir classische Philologie heraus- 
gegeben yon G. Kaibel und C. Robert. Band 26. 
4 Hefte. 8vo. (Heft I. 160 pp.) Berlin, Weid- 
mann. 14 Mk. 

Herwerden (H. de). Studia critica in epigrammata 
graeca. Adnotationes ad epigrammata in tertio 
volumine anthologiae Palatinae editionis Di- 
dotianae, cum appendice epigrammatum nondum 
collectorum. 8vo. 158 pp. Leiden, Brill. 
3 Mk. 

Hoerschelmann (W.) De Catulli carmine LXVIII 
commentatio. Programm. 4to. 24 pp. Dorpat. 

Homeri Carmina recensuit et selecta lectionis varietate 
instruxit A. Ludwich. Pars. II. Odyssea. Vol. 11. 
8vo. x, 360 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 8 Mk. 

— Ilias. Scholarum in usum edidit P. Caner. 

Pars 1. Carmina XIII-XXIV.  Editio maior. 

12mo. 404 pp. Leipzig, Freytag. 3 Mk. 50. 

Ilias. Scholarum in usum edidit P. Cauer. 
Pars 11, Carmina XIII.-XXIV. LEditio minor. 
12mo. 351 pp. Leipzig, Freytag. 1 Mk. 50. 

Hymnus Homericus Mercurii ab A. Ludwich_ ger- 
manice versus praemissis lectionibus ex codice 
Leidensiexcerptis. 4to. 38pp. Kdonigsberg i/Pr. 
Schubert und Seidel. 20 Pf. 

Jahrbicher, neue fiir Philologie und Padagogik. 
Herausgegeben unter der Redaktion von A. Fleck- 








eisen und H. Masius. Band 143 und 144 
12 Hefte. 8vo. (Heft 1. 144 pp.) Leipzig, 
Teubner. 30 Mk. 


Jan (V.) Die Eisagoge des Bacchius. J. Text, 
kritischer Apparat und deutsche Uebersetzung. 
Programm. 4to. 32 pp. Strassburg. 

John (E.) Plutarch und Shakespere. Ein Beitrag 
zur Behandlung von Shakespere’s Julius Casar in 
der Schule. II. Programm. 4to. 33 pp. 
Wertheim. 

Kirchner (G.) Attica et Peloponnesiaca. Dissertatio. 
8vo. 68 pp. Greifswald. 1 Mk. 50. 

Kloevekorn (H.) De proscriptionibus a. a. Chr. ἢ. 
43 a M. Antonio, M. Aemilio Lepido, C. Julio 
Caesare Octaviano triumviris factis. Dissertatio. 
8vo. 129 pp. Kéonigsberg. 

Kluge (H.) Plan der Lliaslektiire in 2 Jahreskursen 


entworfen. 12mo. xi,39pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 
Boards. 75 Pf. 

Kremmer (M.) De catalogis heurematum. Dis- 
sertatio. 8vo. 115 pp. Leipzig. 


Kiinssberg (H.) Der Astronom, Mathematiker und 
Geograph Eudoxos von Knidos. 11. Teil: Mathe- 
matik. Programm. 8vo. 61 pp. Plate. Dinkels- 
biihl. 

Lorz (J.) Beitrag zur Erklirung der griechischen 
Farbenbezeichnungen, hauptsichlich aus dem 
Gebiet der Lyrik und des Dramas. Programm. 
8vo. 27 pp. Leitmeritz. 

Marx (F.) De rhetorica ad Herennium commen- 
tatio critica. Programm, 4to. 19 pp. Greifswald. 

Meinel (G.) Beitrage zur Erklarung Pindars. Pro- 
gramm. 8vo: 33 pp. Kempten. 

Mnemosyne. Bibliotheca philologica Batava, col- 
legerunt S. A. Naber, J. van Leeuwen, J. F. J. 
M. J. Valeton. Nova Series. Vol. XIX. 8vo. 
(Heft 1, 128 pp.) Leiden. 9 Mk. 
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Mosler (J.) Chronologie der Pentekontaétie. Dis- 
sertatio. ὅνο. 130 pp. Erlangen. 


Norden (E.) In Varronis saturas Menippeas obser- 


vationes selectae. Dissertatio. 8vo. 41 pp. 
Leipzig. 
Oracula Sibyllina recensuit A. Rzach. 8vo. xxi, 


321 pp. Leipzig, Freytag. 12 Mk. 

Peters (K.) Anthologie aus den rdmischen Elegikern. 
Mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung Ovids. Fiir den 
Schulgebrauch erklirt. Heft 1. Ausgabe A. 
Kommentar unterm Text. 8vo. 121 pp. Gotha, 
F, A. Perthes. 1 Mk. 50. Ausgabe B. Text und 
Kommentar getrennt in 2 Heften. viii, 46, 66 pp. 
1 Mk. 50. 

Plutarchi Chaeronensis Moralia, recognovit G. N. 


Bernardakis. Vol. III. 12mo. vii, 585 pp. 
Leipzig, Teubner. 3 Mk. 
Pollack (E.) Hippodromica. Dissertatio. Svo. 110 


pp. Plate. Leipzig. 

Raab (C.) De Flavii Josephi elocutione quaestiones 
criticae et observationes grammaticae. Dissertatio. 

" 8vo. 48 pp. Erlangen. 

Rabe (A.) Die Redaktion der Aeschineischen Rede 
gegen Ktesiphon. 8vo. 45 pp. Berlin, Mayer 
und Miiller. 1 Mk. 

Reisert (K.) Zur Attraktion der Relativsitze in der 
griechischen Prosa. Ein Beitrag zur historischen 
Syntax der eriechischen Sprache. 2. Teil. Thucy- 


dides. Programm. 8vo. 28 pp. Neustadt. 
Reitzenstein (R.) Inedita poetarum Graecorum frag- 
menta. Programm. 4to. 18 pp. Rostock. 


Sadée (Ae.) De imperatorum Romanorum tertii post 
Christum natum saeculi temporibus constituendis. 
Dissertatio. 8vo. 61 pp. Bonn. 

Schéublin (F.) Ueber den Platonischen Dialog 
Kratylos. Dissertatio. S8vo. 95 pp. Basel. 
Schlegl (G.) Beispielsammlung aus Xenophon zur 
Eintibung der Moduslehre. Programm. ὅγο. 

26 pp. Ung.-Hradisch. 

Schlenger. Erklarende Bemerkungen und Verbesser- 
ungsvorschlige zu einigen Stellen unserer Schul- 
klassiker. Programm. 4to. 19 pp. Mainz. 

Sixt (G.) Das Prudentius Buch Dittochaeon. 
[Extract Korrespondenz-Blatt fiir die Gelehrten- 
und Real-Schulen]. 8vo. 16 pp. ‘Tiibingen, 
Fues. 60 Pf. 

Taciti, Cornelii, de vita et moribus Cn. Julii Agricolae 
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METAPHORS AND ALLUSIVE LANGUAGE IN GREEK LYRIC POETRY : 


[With special reference to Mr. Bury’s 


LivEkRARY reminiscence or association is a 
peculiar form of art, a form of which Virgil 
was the great master in ancient times, and 
which the present laureate has cultivated 
with perhaps greater success than any other 
modern poet. No better illustration could 
be found than a line which the latter ad- 
dresses to the former— 


I salute thee, Mantovano, I that loved thee 
since my days began. 


The Italian adjective ‘Mantovano’ raises 
up recollections of the ‘anima cortese 
Mantovana’ that was Dante’s guide through 
the Inferno and Purgatory and all but ob- 
tained admission to Paradise itself. 

Ancient poetry is full of reminiscences 
more or less resembling this: Greek 
poetry, because in its best period it was really 
popular, and a poet could rely upon the 
sensitiveness of his audience to such effects ; 
Latin poetry, because it came after and imi- 
tated the great literature of Greece and was 
addressed to readers who were familiar with 
that literature. Bockh pointed out that the 
outery of Clytaemnestra in Sophocles re- 
ealls the words which her victim Agamem- 
non utters in the play of Aeschylus—épor 
πέπληγμαι---ἃ Πα elsewhere in tragedy we find 
such facts as that approximation to Homer 
in subject brings with it suggestion of 
Homeric language. The AXhesos is the 
only extant play which comes directly from 
Homer and it contains phrases like ‘ Λυκίων 
ἀγὸς avépov’ as well as an imaginative am- 
plification of what is heard of briefly and 
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Kd. of the Memean Odes of Pindar]. 


without explanation in the Doloneia—the 
music of the shepherd’s pipe (//. x. init. 
αὐλῶν συρίγγων τ᾽ ἐνοπήν : Rhesos, 1. 552 ἤδη 
δὲ νέμουσι κατ᾽ Ἴδαν ποίμνια νυκτιβρόμου σύριγ- 
γος ἰὰν κατακούω). In the <Ajax—Trojan, 
though not Homeric, in subject—there are 
many echoes of the language of Homer— 
ἕλικες Bods, αἴθωνι σιδήρῳ, and the like. Homer 
was so familiar to the Greeks that it is not 
necessary to suppose that Sophocles took 
these particular phrases from the Ἰλιὰς 
Μικρά in which the story of Ajax’s death 
was treated : but even if he did, the case is 
not materially altered, for the ‘cyclic’ poet 
had first taken them from Homer. 

The following passages in Pindar seem to 
be best accounted for by a passage in 
Homer :— 


ΟἹ. x. 9: épar ὧν Wadov ἑλισσομέναν 
ὅπα κῦμα κατακλύσσει ῥέον k.T.A. 
Nem. vii. 62: ὕδατος dre ῥοὰς φίλον ἐς avdp’ 
ἄγων κλέος ἐτήτυμον αἰνέσω. 


In 7{. xxi. (1. 257 1.) there is a simile 
drawn from irrigation :— 


LA NIE νος 3 Ν 5 Ν ΄ ὃ 
ὥς δ᾽ ὁτ᾽ ἀνὴρ ὀχετηγὸς ἀπὸ κρήνης μελανύδρου 
ἄμ, φυτὰ καὶ κήπους ὕδατι ῥόον ἡγεμονεύῃ. .. 
A ¢ A + 
τοῦ μέν TE προρέοντος ὕπο WHpPldEs ἅπασαι 
> a Nis NYA ἊΝ ΄ ye 
ὀχλεῦνται, TO δέ T ὦκα κατειβόμενον κελαρύζει 
΄- Ν Ν ΝΜ 
χώρῳ ἐνὶ προαλεῖ, φθάνει δέ τε καὶ τὸνἄγοντα. 


The ψηφῖδες and ἄγοντα of Homer recur in 
Pindar’s Wadov ἑλισσόμεναν and ἄγων : so that 
the picture in the latter passage also 
would seem to be that which Virgil has re- 


produced in the lines :— | 
Pp 
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illa cadens raucum per levia murmur 
saxa ciet scatebrisque arentia temperat 
arva. 


The tribute of song is as welcome and as 
refreshing to the victor—or in this case the 
victor’s father—as the rill of water to the 
thirsty fields : compare Jsthm. v. 64, χαρίτων 
ἄρδοντι καλλίστᾳ δρόσῳ: Mr. Bury inter- 
prets differently: he brings the pods into 
connection with the preceding words— 





σκοτεινὸν ἀπέχων ψόγον 

[χὰ Ὁ Ue > SENS 
ὕδατος ὧτε ῥοὰς φίλον ἐς ἀνὸρ ἄγων 
κλέος ἐτήτυμον αἰνέσω---- 


and, laying stress on σκοτεινός, supposes that 
the streams are to reflect the glory of 
Sogenes. Against this, there is the argu- 
ment from literary reminiscence, the tact 
that a rushing stream has usually a surface 
incapable of reflecting anything accurately, 
and the general character of Pindaric 
imagery. Mr. Bury says (intr. p. xvii.): 
‘Pindar does not mix images incongruously, 
though sometimes they follow in rafftd suc- 
cesssion.’ But in practice he does not seem 
to act upon the latter clause. He either 
attempts to show—sometimes by rather 
desperate expedients—that the successive 
images are congruous, or he removes an in- 
congruous one by emendation (for example, 
suggesting ingeniously ᾿λκύονος, ἀλκύονος for 
ἀκόνας in the well known passage, O/. vi. 82, 
ἔς δόξαν ἔχω tw’ ἐπὶ γλχώσσᾳ ἀκόνας λιγυρᾶς). 
In Nem. vii. 61-3, σκοτεινὸν is so familiar 
an image that the hearer’s attention would 
not be arrested by it, and unless it was, he 
would not connect it closely with what fol- 
lowed. Another metaphor from a stream 
may be mentioned here :— 


, : > >. ,ὔ 
μελίφρον αἰτίαν 
ῥοαῖσι Μοισᾶν ἐνέβαλεν (Nem. vii. 11). 


The picture intended is that of throwing a 
stone into a torrent, when the water breaks 
into sparkling foam around it: or perhaps 
that of causing a fountain to ‘play forth 
in joy from all its ptpes,’ to which Cratinus 
compared his own eloquence (/r. 186, ed. 
Kock) :— 


“ iA 
κανάχουσι πῆγοαι, δωδεκάκρουνον τὸ στόμα, 


Ἰλισσὸς ἐν τῇ φάρυγι. 


It is not necessary to definitely connect 
peAtppwv—which is applied to the αἰτία--- 
with this image. Nor again in Jsthin. vi. 
Lse——= 

“-Δ.: Ν ,, Μ » 

ὁ τι μὴ σοφίας ἀωτον ἄκρον 

κλυταῖς ἐπέων ῥοαῖσιν ἐξίκηται Cuyev— 
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is it very difficult to recognize three success- 
sive and distinct images. All are familiar 
(flower or crown—stream—yoke or car), and 
the more familiar an image is; the less diffi- 
culty is there in combining it with others. 
Mr. Bury not only tries to connect them, 
but seems to think that the same word could 
convey two distinct images at once: cf. his 
note on ii. 41. 

Literary precedent is not sufficiently con- 
sidered in his interpretation of the prediction 
of Tiresias in Vem. 1. :— 


,ὔ Ν 4 
καί τινα σὺν πλαγίῳ 
ἀνδρῶν κόρῳ στείχοντα, τὸν ἐχθρότατον 
φᾶσέ νιν δώσειν μόρον (Nem. 1. 64). 


Here he suggests πώσειν, a supposed Aeolic 
future of πιπίσκω (give him the draught of 
death to drink). This, to begin with, raises 
the question of the literary use of dialects. 
Tt is not obvious why Pindar should use an 
Aeolic form in writing for a Dorian victor. 
And since each department of literature in 
Greece had its own artistic canons, the fact 
that Alcaeus used πῶ (imper. = πῖθι) and 
πώνω does not prove that Pindar would do 
so in an ode of victory. For the rest, the 
difficult construction may supply a ground for 
emendation : but it is useless to discuss the 
probability of the phrase δοῦναι μόρον with- 
out bringing into court the Homeric :— 


/ ἊΣ Ψ , 
πάρος τοι δαίμονα δώσω. 


The genuineness of that line has been 
doubted, but even if interpolated it might 
be earlier than Pindar, and there is no very 
solid reason for rejecting it at all (see 
Ameis ad loe. —//. vili. 166). In the same 
ode, 1 13, it is useless to discuss the mean- 
ing of 


“ ὦ Ν , 
σπεῖρε νυν ἀγλαΐαν τινὰ νάσῳ, 


without considering the passage quoted by 
Arist. from an unknown poet :— 


σπείρων θεοκτίσταν φλόγα 


(said of the sun). Later or earlier than 
Pindar, a Greek poet did use that metaphor, 
and it would be suitable here: ‘Scatter 
bright (or fertilizing) rays of song upon the 
isle of Sicily,’ irradiate it with the beams of 
poesy. 

Apart from definite suggestion of some 
earlier passage, there are words which have 
permanently acquired a peculiar shade of 
meaning. Some of these are well dealt with 
by Mr. Bury. φέγγος for example has by 
connection with the mysteries come to mean 
a ‘light that never was on sea or land ’— 
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which he does not quote, nor the most un- 
mistakable passage in the Mrogs, where the 
mystae sing :-— 


,ὔ δ « ἴω - 
μόνοις γὰρ ἡμῖν ἥλιος 
ν , ε ΄ > 
καὶ φέγγος ἱλαρόν ἐστιν. 


Another word of subtle meaning is ἄωτος 
(B. note on p. 33). ζάθεος again was a favour- 
ite word with Greek lyric poets, though 
Pindar makes little use of it in the extant 
odes (Οἱ. iii. 22, ζαθέοις ἐπὶ κρημνοῖς Addeod). 
It did not mean ‘divine’ but full of the 
presence of spirits, haunted, the idea ex- 
pressed in Aeschylus, Lumen. :-— 


Kwpvkis πέτρα 
κοίλη, φίλορνι. δαιμόνων ἀναστροφή. 


So Helicon is ζάθεος to Hesiod, as haunted 
by the Muses: so too Euripides speaks of 
the haunted caves of Pytho (ζάθεά τ᾽ ἄντρα 
δράκοντος, Phoen, 232). (See v. Wilamowitz 
Phil. Unt. Isyllus, excursus I.) 

A quite different question arises about 
words which are supposed to have some 
reference to definite historical or contem- 
porary persons and facts. Of veiled al- 
lusions Mr. Bury finds a considerable number 
in Pindar, probably following Mr. Verrall’s 
plausible suggestion that Korax and Tisias, 
the early Sicilian rhetors, are intended by 
the κόρακες of Οἱ. 11. 96. He finds for ex- 
ampleinpayvAdkas Vem. vil. 106 a parody of a 
rival poet’s name Βακχυλίδας, supposing that 
Pindar coined the word for the occasion. 
It oceurs all but certainly in Sappho (/7. 27, 
Bt μαψυλάκταν, Where Hermann was probably 
right in restoring μαψυλάκαν). Apart from 
that objection, neither this nor Mr. Ver- 
rall’s proposal is in itself incredible: be- 
cause neither allusion interrupts or distracts 
the attention from a connected story or pic- 


ture. But it is otherwise with an allusion 
found by Mr. Bury in Wem. 1, 46 (Heracles 
strangling the snakes) :— 


ἀγχομένοις δὲ χρόνος 
Ν 9 / 3 ,ὕ 
ψυχὰς ἄπεπνευσεν μελέων ἀφάτων. 


Here he accepts Schmidt’s χρύόμος (hissing, 
death-rattle) and believes that it was meant 
to suggest the victor’s name Xpopuos. Now, 
it is true that the Greeks were sensitive to 
the significance of names and often regarded 
them as revealing the working of adivine pur- 
pose. An utterance fraught with fate was 
a φήμη or κλῃδών : it Was an omen or ὄρνις, 
as Aristophanes tells us. But the passages 
where the meaning of a name is undoubtedly 
discussed are more or less deliberate and 
more or less independent—they do not inter- 
rupt some other chain of thought or series 
of images. ψευδωνύμως σε δαίμονες ἸΤρομηθέα 
κιτιλ. and τίς ποτ᾽ ὠνόμαζεν ὧδ᾽ ἐς τὸ πᾶν ἐτη- 

τύμως τὰν δορίγαμβρον ἀμφινεικῆ θ᾽ Ἑλέναν κ. TX. 
are explicit and artistic. But a play upon 
words like χρόμος, X χρόμιος, coming in the 
middle of an exciting story, is nam hake. 
Either the reader’s imagination is suddenly 
arrested and he finds himself contemplating 
a mere verbal subtlety, or, interested in the 
story, he fails to perceive the allusion at all. 
And, in this particular passage, it is not so 


obvious why xpovos should be changed. He 
killed the snakes instantaneously ; there is 
no length of time, it is objected. But 


length of time is always relative: several 
seconds is a long time compared with a 
fraction of a second, and snakes do not die 
or cease to move as soon as their throats are 
seized. If Zeus had reduced the snakes to 
ao instantaneously by a flash of lightning, 
‘ χρόνος ᾿ would have been impossible in the 
description. But otherwise it is not im- 
possible, W. R, Harvie. 





NOTES 


3. 3. τὴν πόλιν δαπανᾶν. This is usually ex- 
plained as an unexampled causative use of 
δαπανᾶν = force to spend. So taken it 
deserves all that Dr. Kutherford says of it. 
But the phrase merely contains an extension 
of the use of πόλιν beyond its usual limits: 
‘to spend the state’s substance.’ [can quote 
no precisely similar use of πόλις, though it is 
used for ‘civic rights’ in Dem. Mid. 549. 10, 


ON THUCYDIDES IV. 


οονέκεῖνά TE 
γένος, 
Adv. Steph, 1126. 8, καὶ πόλιν ἐκ τῶν ἡμετέ- 
ρων κτησάμενος. So also ο. 106. 1. Some- 
what similar is Cicero’s use of praedes vend- 
ere, ¢.g. Phil. ii. 78, where Mr. King has the 
note :—‘ praedes, properly the sureties them- 
selves, is here used for their goods.’ Dr. 
Rutherford considers τὴν πόλιν an adscript : 


p 2 


ὑβρίζειν... 


/ ΩΝ 
πόλιν, τὸ 


\ Ν Ν / A 
καὶ τὰ λοιπὰ πάντα, τὴν 


Ν > ΄ \ > aD 
τὴν ἐπιτιμίαν, τὰς ἐλπίδας. 
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but it is not easy to see how it can have 
been inserted to explain δαπανᾶν, which is 
clearer without it. 

60. 1. διαλλακτὰ ς πολὺ τῶν ἐμῶν λόγων 
ἀναγκαιοτέρους περὶ τῶνδε ᾿Αθηναίους νομίσαι... 
It has not, I think, been noticed that the 
clause contains an ironical reference to some 
Athenian claim to act as arbitrators in 
Sicilian affairs. This is probable from 64, 
4, ξυμμάχους δὲ οὐδέποτε τὸ λοιπὸν ἐπαξόμεθα 
οὐδὲ διαλλακτάς. 

63. 1. καὶ νῦν τοῦ ἀφανοῦς τε τούτου διὰ τὸ 
ἀτέκμαρτον δέος καὶ διὰ τὸ ἤδη, φοβεροὺς παρόν- 
τας ᾿Αθηναίους κατ᾽ ἀμφότερα ἐκπλαγέντες... 
Thus punctuated the sentence is intelligible 
and regular, if not precisely ordinary Greek. 
There is no need either to suppose the inter- 
position of a gloss (Dr. Rutherford reads τὸ 
ἤδη φοβερόν) or, with Classen, to view the 
use of the article τὸ as a means of closely 
combining the following four words into a 
single idea. (It is true that this startling 
hypothesis receives some confirmation from 
viz 1, 2, διείργεται τὸ μὴ ἤπειρος οὖσα, which 
has not, so far as I have seen, been quoted 
inany edition. Hache (De particip. Thuc. 4) 
examines these two passages and also i. 2. 5 ; 
v. 7. 2; vill. 105. 2 and is strongly opposed 
to Classen, emending, or adopting readings of 
admittedly inferior authority, everywhere 
but in 1. 2. 2. Stahl had suggested the 
comma at ἤδη, but had not observed that 
the accusatives are not in apposition to this 
phrase, but are governed by ἐκπλαγέντες. 
Such accusatives are common after verbs 
and phrases denoting fear, e.g. Dem. ii. 
(Ol. i.) 5 (19), τοὺς ὑπερεκπεπληγμένους... 
τὸν Φιλιππον. The words following—ro 
ἐλλιπὲς τῆς γνώμης ὧν ἕκαστός TL φήθημεν πρά- 
ξειν, ταῖς κωλύμαις ταύταις ἱκανῶς νομίσαντες 
εἰρχθῆναι---ᾶγο been much discussed. If τὸ 
ἐλλιπὲς τῆς yvouns— ‘the failure of our 
hopes,’ when εἰρχθῆναι is added, the phrase 
can only mean ‘the failure of our hopes is 
prevented ’ our plans succeed, which is 
here absurdly out of place. No writer in 
any language could say ‘the failure is 
prevented’ for ‘is prevented so as to fail.’ 
But τὸ ἐλλιπὲς τῆς γνώμης means something 
quite different, namely, the deficient element 
in our gudgment = ‘the imperfection of our 
plans.’ A writer like Thucydides could well 
say ‘these obstacles are enough to hinder 
the imperfections of our plans from the at- 
tainment of our previous hopes’ (taking ὧν 
οὐὐπράξειν with εἰρχθῆναι). 

64. ὅ. δυοῖν ἀγαθοῖν οὐστερήσομεν τὴν Σικελίαν. 
The negative goes closely with the verb. 
Hermocrates does not mean ‘we shall not 
deprive Sicily of two good things,’ i.e. we 
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shall leave her one, as would be the meaning 
in accordance with the principle laid down 
by Shilleto on Dem. xix. (de Μ΄. L.) § 167= 
151 (389). Such would be the sense here if 
we had οὐ δυοῖν ἀγαθοῖν στερήσομεν. But the 
position of οὐ immediately before the verb is 
not by itself decisive, as is shown by Isoc, 
Busir. 43 (229d). That in our passage neg. 
and vb. are to be taken closely together is 
indicated (apart from the general context) 
by the fact that we have in epexegesis of 
δυοῖν not 7...7 (or equivalents), as in Dem. 
i. c., and passages quoted by Shilleto there, 
but τε...καί, The meaning is therefore, as 
the whole passage requires, ‘ we shall secure 
Sicily in the possession of two good things.’ 
This throws considerable light on 106. 1, 
πόλεως ἐν TH ἴσῳ οὐ στερισκόμενοι = being 
secured in the possession of their civic rights 
on fair terms (not ‘being at the same time 
not deprived’ as Classen), where we cannot 
give the natural sense to ἐν τῷ ἴσῳ unless we 
take the negative closely with verb. We 
may compare Dem. xviii. (De Cor.) 274 (317) 
οὐ κατώρθωσεν μετὰ πάντων. 

The same principle is seen in 67. 2, ἤσθετο 
οὐδεὶς.. τὴν νύκτα ταύτην, Where the accusative 
is only explicable on the view that ἤσθετο 
οὐδείς = all remained in ignorance, since 
an Ace. of duration of time can only be em- 
ployed where either verb or tense imply con- 
tinuance. Other exx. might readily be 
collected of a word with negative treated as 
equivalent to affirmative of corresponding 
meaning. Many, if not most or all, of the 
instances of an acc. of time with aor. of a 
verb not implying duration are to be ex- 
plained by the presence of a negative in 
this way. 


In fact I believe it to be a 
general principle in Greek that to express the 
contrary, as distinct from contradictory, of 
an imperfect, i.e. to denote the negative state, 
the neg. with the aorist is used, and this 
phrase may be treated as equivalent to a nega- 
tive imperfect. Thus οὐκ ἐκήρυξεν οὐδέν would 
mean ‘he made not a single proclamation ’ = 
he remained silent. Illustrations of this 
very logical usage are (1) Dem. xvi. 107 
πάντα yap τὸν πόλεμον, ...οὐχ...ἔθηκε... οὐδείς, 
(2) Dem. xviii. 291 ὅτε... οὐχ... ἔσχε...» οὐδ᾽ 
ἐδάκρυσεν οὐδ᾽ ἔπαθε.... ἀλλ᾽... ᾧετο... δεῖγμα δ᾽ 
ἐξέφερε (where in parallel clauses we have 
affirmative imperfectsand negatived (aorists). 

67. 3. διὰ τῆς τάφρου. Dobree, followed by 
Dr. Rutherford, objects to these words in 
the sense along the canal, and with reason. 
But no reason has been assigned why they 
should not have their natural meaning 
across the trench: it must be remembered 
that (1) the boat was on a waggon and they 
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would not be likely to take it down the 
trench, (2) the trench ran (in all probability), 
as a moat, along the wall and had to be 
crossed, (3) it was no part of the object to 
keep the boat ‘under cover’ of the trench 
to screen it from view (as is perhaps tacitly 
assumed by the ordinary view), since the 
whole operation took place by night. If we 
ask why the boat was taken outside the 
Long Walls at all, we have to answer (1) 
that the whole operation wasa ‘ blind’ hav- 
ing for its real object the opening of the 
gates in the Long Walls, so that it became 
essential to take the boat outside, (2) that 
it would be easy to represent that the 
Athenians were keeping a look-out for boats 
launched from the regular harbour and that 
some other place should therefore be chosen. 
Thus interpreted διὰ τῆς τάφρου becomes, not 
indeed necessary to the narrative, but a pic- 
turesque and natural touch. 

73. 4. rots δὲ ξυμπάσης τῆς δυνάμεως καὶ TOV 
παρόντων μέρος ἕκαστον κινδυνεύειν εἰκότως ἐθέ- 
New τολμᾶν. Nothing satisfactory can be made 
of the text asit stands. I propose τοῖς δὲ ξυμ- 
πάσης τῆς δυνάμεως TO παρὸν τῶν ἑκάστων κιν- 
δυνεύειν εἰκότως τολμᾶν: The infinitives are 
governed by μὴ ἀντίπαλον εἶναι above. I 
take τὸ παρὸν (to which μέρος would be a 
natural adscript) as the portion on 
the field: τῶν ἑκάστων as possessive gen. 
and ξυμπάσης τῆς δυνάμεως AS partitive gen. 
(is it possible that δὲ yu. may conceal δ᾽ ἐκ 
ξυμ. 1). τὸ παρὸν is then subj. to τολμᾶν, not 
obj. to κινδυνεύειν, which never takes an ace. 
except in quasi-cognate sense. ἐθέλειν 15 ἃ 
fairly likely gloss on τολμᾶν (a rare word in 
later prose). After the insertion of μέρος 
between τῶν and ἑκάστων the corruption of the 
latter to ἕκαστον would be almost inevitable, 
as also that of τὸ to τῶν. καὶ was, I imagine, 
inserted owing to the double genitive.! 

68. 3... .κηρῦξαι τὸν βουλόμενον ἰέναι Μεγαρέων 
μετὰ ᾿Αθηναίων θησόμενον τὰ ὅπλα. Μεγαρέων is 
a gloss, art. with βουλόμενος being common in 
such proclamations : ἰέναι must go with θη- 
copevov, Which otherwise has no construction 
and cannot be governed by βουλόμενον. 

92. 2. οὐ γὰρ τὸ προμηθές. οἷς ἂν ἄλλος ἐπίῃ, 
περὶ τῆς σφετέρας ὃ ὁμοίως ἐνδέχεται λογισμόν... 
Dr. Rutherford quotes with apparent ap- 
proval Dobree’s ‘ Bella mehercule providen- 
tia quae considerationem non patitur. Dele 
λογισμόν,, et verte Cautioni non aeque est 


17 can find no instance of of ἕκαστοι, though I 
think it is sufficiently defended by some of the in- 
stances of the article with numerals. If we read 7d 
παρὸν ἑκάστων (ν ith or without μέρος), we may sup- 
pose that τὸ, miswritten after παρὸν as well as before 
it, was wrongly read as the contracted sign for των, 
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locus ubi ete.’ It does not seem to have 
been noticed that Thucydides in two other 
passages in this book (10 and 108. 4) uses 
λογισμός IN a Somewhat depreciatory sense. 
In the former Demosthenes urges his men :— 
μηδεὶς ὑμῶν... ξυνετὸς βουλέσθω δοκεῖν εἶναι, 
ἐκλογιζόμενος...... ὅσα γὰρ...λογισμὸν 
ἥκιστα ἐνδεχόμενα... [π the latter we have τὸ 
πλὲον βουλήσει κρίνοντες ἀσαφεῖ ἢ προνοίᾳ 
ἀσφαλεῖ, εἰωθότες...ὃ μὴ προσίενται λογισμῷ 
αὐτοκράτορι διωθεῖσθαι, Where λογισμός is (im- 
plicitly) contrasted with πρόνοια as with 
προμηθές here. It will be seen that in all 
three passages the word has the sense of 
minute calculation where this is out of place ; 
calculation about the dangers to be faced and 
chances of victory in ὁ. 10, about the ques- 
tion of boundaries in the present passage, 
and so naturally contrasted with ‘a wise 
fore-sight’ from a wider standpoint. In 
122. oY ἐκ λογισμοῦ τῶν ἡμερῶν, the word is 
used simply ina mathematical sense, without 
rhetorical colouring. Of the remaining pas- 
sages in Thucydides where the word is used 
it means ‘calculation’ in a mathematical 
sense in lil. 20, v. 68: in a wider sense, 
neutral in tone in 11. 11, 11. 83 (where it 
has almost the invidious sense), vi. 34 (dis), 
vill. 57 (where it has almost a favourable 
sense, being combined with εὐνοίᾳ) : it is 
implied that λογισμός is out of place in ii. 
40 ee); especially in the second _ passage καὶ 
τοῦ ξυμφέροντος μᾶλλον λογισμῷ ἢ ἢ τῆς ἐλευθε- 
ρίας τῷ πιστῷ ἀδεῶς τινὰ ὠφελοῦμεν. But 
there is ev erywhere present the notion of 
reckoning wp, which makes it possible for a 
writer to either contrast or combine λογισμός 
with such a word as πρόνοια. 

92.5. It κατέχειν be right it cannot mean 
‘sustinere’ (as Classen), but ‘bring into sub- 
jection,’ a sense which harmonizes equally 
well with this passage, and better with the 
normal usage of the word. 

93. 1. οὐκ ἐθεώρουν. As has been seen 
such a sense of θεωρέω is quite un-Attic. 
Herwerden conjectured οὐ καθεώρων. My 
former pupil J. H. Stamp suggests οὐκέθ᾽ 
ἑώρων, Which is nearer to the MS. reading 
and gives a better sense, if the topography 
permit. The meaning will be that as the 
Boeotians approached, they got behind ris- 
ing ground, having been previously in 
sight. 

93. 4. W. Vischer, Schw. Mus. 1. 403 
(quoted by Classen), in stating that this is 
the first mention of πελτασταὶ in Greek war- 
fare, has omitted to notice 32. 2... τοξόται δὲ 
ὀκτακόσιοι καὶ πελτασταὶ οὐκ ἐλάσσους τού- 
ΤΟΥ. 


99, οὐδ᾽ αὖ ἐσπένδοντο δῆθεν... ΠΠ6 indicative 
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is out of place in the middle of Oratio 
Obliqua, and the use of οὐδὲ is objected to, 
not without considerable reason, by Dr. 
Rutherford, who marks the whole passage 
as corrupt. If we read οὐ yap for οὐδ᾽ αὖ 
(a change of two letters) and treat it as an 
explanatory remark of the writer, not part of 
the speech, both these difficulties disappear. 

108. 4. kai yap καὶ adeva ἐφαίνετο αὐτοῖς... κρί- 
νοντες...γεἰωθότες οἱ ἄνθρωποι... διδόναι. ‘Thesub- 
ject to κρίνοντες is the allies of Athens, implied 
in ἄδεια ἐφαίνετο αὐτοῖς, so that οἱ ἄνθρωποι 
becomes an unexampled instance οἵ ‘ extend- 
ing apposition,’ becng accustomed, in fact men 
generally being accustomed. No instance 
nearly parallel can be quoted, though ex- 
ae of ‘limiting apposition ’ are common. 

53. 4. θεῶν δὲ φόβος οὐδεὶς ἀπεῖργε, TO μὲν 
κρίνοντες... -quoted by Classen is not similar, as 
the subject to κρίνοντες is the virtual subject 
of the preceding clause: examples of this 
are fairly frequent. Read o@ ἄνθρωποι, 1.6. 
οἷα ἄνθ., with another former pupil of mine 
A. M. Johnson ;: the allies being wecustomed, 
as men naturally y are. 

122. 5, The meaning of οἱ ev ταῖς νήσοις 
ἤδη ὄντες ἀξιοῦσι has been generally mistaken. 
ἤδη cannot be taken with ἀξιοῦσι; as is usually 
done, owing to order. Translate ‘those 
who were now, by this time, islanders’; the 
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reference is to the Scioneans and Mendeans, 
who had become virtually islanders by the 
Athenian garrisoning of Potidaea, as con- 
trasted with its previous semi-independence. 

135. 1. τοῦ yap κώδωνος παρενεχθέντος, οὕτως 
ἐς τὸ διάκενον, πρὶν ἐπανελθεῖν τὸν παραδιδόντα 
αὐτόν, ἡ πρόσθεσις ἐγένετο. οὕτως Sums up the 
circumstances implied in the previous parti- 
cipial clause, as often, and is to be taken with 
ἡ πρόσθεσις eyevero. The present participle 
to which Cobet objects is quite in place of 
the sentinel who had gone to the end of his 
‘beat,’ and was, at the time the ladder was 
placed in position, engaged in passing on the 
bell! The ladder was planted, when the 
sentinel had carried the bell past the point 
of attack, before he could return. I assume 
that each sentinel received the bell at one 
end of his beat and carried it to the other. 
Whether bells were being passed round in 
both directions, and whether each sentinel 
always carriedone, so that there were as 
many bells as beats, are, 1 imagine, insoluble 
questions, 

Frank CARTER, 


1 Though of course such a phrase as πρὶν ἐπανελ- 
θεῖν παραδιδόντα τὸν ἄνδρα would be impossible with 
the participle as present, since it would then be no 
longer attributive but adverbial, and therefore must 
express time In relation to ἐπανελθεῖν, 
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AMARIER, rierand similar formations 
seem to be explainable somewhat in the same 
way as Dr. Postgate explained the infinitival 
dicturum, which he supposes to be a com- 
pound of the Dative of the verbal stem in 
-tu, and an accusatival infinitive esum, with 
rhotacism: it would mean ‘to be for a 
saying,’ the exact meaning required. Per- 
haps however it might be better to explain 
the dictu in dictu+-esum as phonetically 
Locative. A Dative it cannot be phoneti- 
cally, for the Dative would end in -ui, while 
the Sanskrit Locative shews the meaning of 
a Locative to be not inappropriate. Or we 
might regard the form as a fossilised Abla- 
tive or Locative; but not as an ablative 
proper, dictu(d), which if retaining any 
original force, would be singularly inap- 
propriate. Amarier seems to be from an 
original amari-es, possibly the dative, the i of 
amari-es being shortened before a vowel as 
in fieri, but more probably the Locative of 


IN LATIN. 


an abstract verbal combined with the pure 
verbal es. For the pure verbal without a 
case-suflix ep. δόμεν, λύειν [Ave-Fev—Aveev] ; 
grammarians call asomewhat similar sufiix- 
less form a Locative, eg. vyoman‘ in the 
sky’ (Vedic). The final -s might well be- 
come -r through the analogy of the rest of 
the passive system, when once the form had 
come to be regularly used with a passive and 
not merely a neutral signification. Quasi- 
eae rhotacism (such as V. Henry 
suggests, § 267), and the analogy of inter- 
vocalic rhotacism may perhaps be suggested 
as other influences. 

The form amari, not different in origin 
from the infinitival amare, is the Locative of 
of an abstract noun, like genere. The 
forms uti-er, agi-er, would be datives or 
locatives of the pure verbal base+es; the 
abstract noun amari would have _ practi- 
cally the same meaning as the pure verbal 
base uti, agi. If we regard amari as a 
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fossilised Locative we shall translate 
amarier as originally meaning ‘ being a love’ 
‘being a favourite, etc.’—omnes mortales sese 
laudarier optant, ‘all mortals wish, or pray 
for, themselves being a praise, 1.6. a theme 
of praise.’ If we regard amari as still a 
Locative in meaning, we must translate ‘be- 
ing for a theme of praise,’ and compare the 
Sanskrit Locative of the purpose or object 
of action or motion, ¢.g. patitve in the Maha 
Bharata, where it means (choose them) ‘ for 
a marrying, for husbandship.’ There are 
plenty of other instances, a few of which 
Whitney gives (303@ and 304). Not unlike 
this use of the Locative, where a Dative 
might be used, is the Vedic sa id devesu 
gacchati ‘of a truth that goeth to or 
for the gods.’ The Locative is a case 
which, so far as concerns Sanskrit at least, 
and I am sure in Latin and Greek also, still 
labours under the thraldom of the local 
theory of the cases (from which the 
Ablative has the least right to be freed). 
The following, among others, are surviving 
forms of the Locative in Latin: Genitive 
and Dative of 150 Declension, Genitive 
of 2nd Declension and ‘ Ablative’ of 3rd, 
and 4th, and 5th Declensions—of course 
other cases as well as the Locative may 
give the same form as the result of 
Phonetic Law—but that the forms are 
not Locatives cannot be proved as yet. So 
much for the form in Latin. 

Turning to its meaning in Sanskrit we see 
how misleading is the almost universal 
definition of the Locative, as the case ex- 
pressing the place where, the position— 
we find it used frequently where a dative, 
accusative, genitive, ablative, and especially 
instrumental-comitative might be used—the 
exact difference, where there was one, being 
that the lLocatives expressed such _ re- 
lations originally by implication, the exact 
meaning being infused from the context (just 
as it had to be infused into the relation 
denoted by the genitive case); in later 
Sanskrit we see, however, that its use 
e.g. to express the object of an action, and 
the cause (especially in the Locative Abso- 
lute) has become ‘ usual.’ Is it likely that, 
although the Dative undoubtedly expressed 
the object and purpose of action very clearly 
and unmistakably, Sanskrit often preferred 
to denote this relation by a case denoting 
position? To say that the Locative in 
Sanskrit still had for its fundamental 
meaning place where, and was extended 
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so as to frequently express time when, time 
after which, place or thing or person to or 
for or with which or whom, cause, instru- 
ment, thing in respect of which, object of 
emotion (daya sarvabhutesu, ‘compassion to- 
wards all creatures’) and many other cir- 
cumstances of action, and to suppose that 
the Indians had the power of drawing all 
these relations out of the relation of ‘place 
where,’ is surely to credit them with a power 
of conjuring unexcelled up to the present 
date, even in India. 

It is probable that, whatever its original 
meaning may have been, no narrower 
definition will suit the Locative in later 
language than that it expressed the 
circumstances under which the  predica- 
tion was applicable ; the nature of the cir- 
cumstances could only be gathered from the 
context. Thus the Locative was lable to 
be used instead of, or to be superseded by, 
almost any oblique case. (Would not this 
partly explain the use of the Locative for 
the Genitive and Dative of the Ist and 
Genitive of the 2nd Declensions?) How- 
ever certain circumstances, were regularly 
expressed by the Locative, such as, for 
instance, place where, and time when. 
But, that the Locative could hardly have 
been confined, at even an early period, to 
the expression of such circumstances only, 
is shewn almost indisputably by the forms 
quoted above as surviving in Latin (and 
Greek is not very far different), and by 
hosts of adverbs, and by the meanings of 
the Sanskrit Locative. If good scholars were 
given a number of simple sentences to trans- 
late into Sanskrit according to the ordinary 
conceptions of the original case as given 
in grammars, we should, apart from the 
guidance of metre, have a very different 
result from that which Sanskrit itself affords. 
There ean, however, be no doubt as to which 
should be the proper criterion. 

The meaning of the Locative amari would 
not then be very different, in later language, 
from that of amari, except as the result of 
late differentiation into active and passive. 
The case-relation expressed by the two forms 
would be practically the same. As to the 
small difference between amari-es and amari 
we may compare the small difference between 
dictu-es-um ibat (a possible construction at 
one time) and dictum ibat ‘he was going to 
say.’ 

E. H. Mies. 
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APPARATUS GCRITICUS AD CICERONIS LIBROS DH NATURA DEORUM. 


Z = ABCFMPV 
22 carsiaepia V (cassiaep. P) || 23 autem hance 
GB haec autem J? || 21 haufugiens A! autfu- 
giens B! haud fugiens CP || 25 huic aequus 
(corr. ex aequos A) AV? hui | cecus 6 || qua- 
tien B! || 26 contigit C1 || aluo corr./ ? ex aduo 
B || 27 texnet (x) B || formans 271 || 2s conne- 
ctere V ? || 31 pices B! || paulum om. M1 || ὃ 112, 
33 androme A! andromedaes 2) -des /’ andro- 
mede 77: || persaeus 4? || describritur P || 34 
summa regione A41PV summa ab regione 
FFM summam regionem (w/é. m del. 2) C || 
flamana 5! famina P || 1 cuius propter laeum 


(lacuum C'PV?) genum (genu CV) uergilias ἡ 


AC'PV et sic etiam B, ut ex spatio et erasarwum 
litterarum vestiguis concluditur, nisi quod pro 
cuius verbum paulo longius videtur fuisse ; At 
propter leuum genus (genu J/) omniex parte 
locatas τὰ uas uergilias BD (sed praeter gilias 
in ras. 2) et FM || 2 en tum P tenuit fur y} 
3 le. P || posita leuiter ABIOPV || et in 
ras. 5 del. A? || connexa C? || 4 teg#minae 
(fuit tegem.) B || 5 capite Οὗ || proximat 
aquari (τ PV?) Z || xaquarius (t?) JZ || 

semifere C1 || 9 brummali B! || § 113, 10 hic 
Z \| autem aspicitur del. B? om. FM (in A 
minutae lineolae superductae, incertum an 
delendi causa) || 11 ut om. Z || scorphios BY 
scorpius ΟἽ 3 || 12 flexum 4523}. || ui] in C'|| 
14 at supra ras. B? || propter corr. ex praeter 
A propterter Υ 1 || se om. 51 ||jaquilam V? |] 15 
dalfinus 5! (delf. ACFMPV daelf. 253) || τὸ 
oblico ( || ὃ 114, 1s seruidus 271 ille] inde & 
(sed nde in ras. 2) F (eras. litt. ll vestigia in 
B agnoscuntur) || 19 subsequitur 17 ras. scri- 
ptum videtur, sed a correctore priore, B || 20 de- 
fesso, fesso spscr. 2, M || 21 sepens C’ || agro 
ΟἹ || 22 hac C' || piscis P || 23 tangentem pr. 
corr. in -es, sed restitut. B || 21 quam LF’ || 
longem (1 
B? om. F'M || aspices A! || 26 caudarum parte 
B* || locata, 1 corr. ex u vel o, A || 27 nepre Bt 
(nepe AC MV) || cernens ΟἹ || fungentis A+|| 
30 Subingere A? || chelis] om. 6! cetis A (sed 5 
expunct.) PV caetis C' || 1 porgens bis ser. M1 
pergens A? purgens 1 || qua usta 412} qua 
uista BV! qua iusta V?|| 2 truncul. C || 3 
hice A hine V || sese] esse 1 || infernis he A 
inferni de V2 ex inf. V* ||5 refulgens JZ? || 
cratera, pr. a in ras. 3, A eretera BLMV! et 
ut vid. 41 eratera ΟἽ || ὁ corpore| corprae AV! 
corpre 6! || 7 tendit AB1C PV || s ante canis 
BPM anticanem P || procyon AC PV procion 
BF prochion M || ὃ 115, 9 descriptio (-pto B) 
BCFMPY ? || cantus ΟἹ || 10 casu temere A || 
1 sane BF’|| at uero V || alia quae] A1B1C2PV 
aliqua A227 MK alia quam (?) C1 || expres 























BG! || 12 potuis A! potuit, post. t spser., C || 18 
non possunt bis scr, A! || 15 stabiles B? || ad- 
que ita atque ita A? || ne cogitari C' || 17 cor- 
pore A! || 1s uincta (! || 20 mediam 
δ 116, 20 quo si J/? || 22 ipsa eatque (1) per 
se inter B! corr. 2 (ipse 4: [2] CFV) 23 im- 
medium J/V? || 24 infinitum A! et infimum V3 
|| quod B!C' || 25 contentio, pr. nt et o cerr. 2, 
B (com#entia ? B!) || 26 terraexlocum (14) A || 
27 aequaliter C’ || $117, 2s sublimi Z || 30 uin- 
ctus ΟἽ || 32 atheria A! aetherea V? || 33 con- 
cretum, cr 6077... A concrettum P || 35 globata 
(-to 21) Z|| continet M' || figura sua quae 
sua (ΟἽ (figura quae ABM?) || sustentat C’ || 
36 minime om. 771} ὃ 118, 1naturae, om. flam- 
meae—terrae, C’ naturae etiam K || flammae V 1 
|| 2 his Z (45 add, 1.6. humoribus, cuiws modi 
glossemata in sequentibus non notavt) || 3 exer- 
citantur B! || saltae P (alte 171) || renouatae- 
que, que 77 ras. 3, A (-teque P) || aether (pr. 
e spscr. Al) refundat (it C) ABPCFMPVK 
aetherefundat δὶ || 4 et om. C' || rursum corr. 
ex rursus B || itidem 45. in idem JZ? || aut] 
ABF2MK ut ALBCHIPY || 5 paululum ZK 
|| consumat ZX || ὁ ut] aut 771 || τ ignosceret 

















C 2 || exausta 5! ||9 animantem 
ἐν} enouatio, pr. 0 corr., (" || oriretur 
BeC2FMPV? || 8119, τι ratione corr. ex -em 





P || multus corr. ex -is B || maxime earum || 
12 incentus A! || ex dissim.] et dissimis A! ex 
dissimilix*% 2118 refrigeret, fr im ras. ampl. 
3, A respigeret CV’ 1 incedat C || is ACV 2 iis 
in ras. artiore B? his MK || interiecta, iec in 
ras. 3, A; post.iinras. 2 Bet V (intertecta! 
B) intecta C || τὸ maturitasque ΟἹ mutu- 
ritat. V1 || populatio B! copulato ΟἽ || 17 in- 
colomit. ACM || coaucment. B! coaugm. 
ΠΣ ΡΜ 1Κ coacm.V || 1s certe scio IZ || ὃ 120, 
19 ut caelest. 41 (a sappl. A®) uita cael. P || 
20 non om. C || 21 stipes C’ || his quae (que C’) 
sustinentur ZX’ || 22 #e terra (fuit ae) B e 
terras ΟἽ || sueccum C’ || aluntur P || 23 truncei 
om. P ||24 coloribus (Οὐ || 25 atque—animantes 
om. P atque se ita er. ut amantes C || 26 cau- 
libus brassicis (brars. ΟἹ ZX || sipporter ove 
si proter B sipportet CP || satis C11 || 2 
ulla corr. 2 A || contintingere V! || ὃ 121, 27 
uero om. C' || 28 quantax uar. BE (in Bs eras.) 
|| wis corr. 2 ex ius? C'|| ut spscr. A? || 29 aliae 
cor., iae in ras. unius litt. 2, A (alie B?) || 
uellis P || 30 spinnis A (sed alt. n 8080}. 1), V4 
|| pluma corr. ew plumas P || squama, squa 7 
ras. 3, A scuama V1 squamas, post. s del. 1, 
F || alias esse corn. armatas om. C7 || pastus 
ATPFK |\1 quicumque aptus 7) ||2 enumerare, 
pr. e in ras. ampl. 2, B || partum CK || 3 de- 
scriptio AC MPV disser. BY diser. X || 4 quam- 
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121. qui ΟἹ || enim om. P || 5 conclusa C clausa 27 


|| atque locata, om. ita, /A || unihil A? || su- 
peruacuaneum ALYPV superuacan., sed can 
in vas. 2, C' || ὁ cessarium (ΟἽ || ὃ 199, 7 autem 
in ras. A® || appetitam pastus ut C1 (adpet. 
BF) || alterum C’ || quonatum wt vid. A? || s 
capescendos 1 || 9 saluta#ribus, ri corr., A || 
serperdo [1 || 10 partimoris, swyra pr. i lineola 
erasa, A (p. horis V1) || hiatum (?) ΟἽ || 11 i- 
psis om. 111 || capescunt "7 5.5 || partim—arri- 
piunt om. P || adincitate A? || 12 alia carpunt 
alia uorant alia mandunt ZX (al. uor. errore 
om. ed.) || 13 aliarum ( || ea est] eas et APY || 
humilatas AV? humiliatas PV? || 14 eyeni AP 
eicni V1 cigni BC FV 2X || camelli 4. ΒΙΟΊΤῚ || 
adiuuatur A! (corr. 5) et V1! adiuuiantur (?) ΟἽ 
|| 15 etiam elefanto data est C!|| elefantos 
quia ADV! elefanto quia L27/K elefantis 
quia PV? || 16 propter et magn. C' || ὃ 123, 17 
his cibus A || alius] /?7/V? aliis ABOLP IV LK 
alii C?P || bestiis] P escis A (sed cis in ras. 
3)et BOF MV?K estis V1 || 1s caeleritate δὶ 
(caeleritatem A?) celeritas V2 || quibus 
etiam 4! et. quibusdam 77 || 20 rete texunt | 
retexunt A? rexée tecxunt (1) B! corr, B? 
retae tex. C' || inhaeresit (1) A! (inheser. 
BICPV1K) || autem ex] V autem ut ex 
ABCFMPEK || opinato BFK || 22 gradibus PV 
(sed corr. ut vid. V") || eum pisciculi paruas 
quilla A? (paruas quilla etiam P) || 23 quasi 
om. A} || comparanda 171 || pisculi A || 24 hiau- 
tem (|| innatauerint 253. /V "XK || admonita 
squilla (-tas qu. LIP) Z, sed adm. a squ. 272 
|| pina morsus ALC PV! pinae morsu }7 3 || 25 
dissimillibus 51 || ὃ 124, 26 an iam e corr. (" 
(ani am 4?) || 27 naturae (-re B!) ipsae (-se 
BF'V) Z || sunt A'C || 2s bestis δὴ || his quae 
(que ABC’) Z || coreodili A1V1 corcodrilli 
45} crocodilli BFM! cocodrilli If2 corcor- 
dilli Κ᾽ 5 corcodilli A’ || fluuialesque (-quae 21) 
BFM || 30 ποῦ! (' || anitum] ABV! anetum 
BO FPV2K anatum C2 (43 in mg. adnot. : 
quas anas uulgo vocamus, guae nota sine dubio 
ad verbum gallicum ane =ana spectat || τ sub- 
ponimus AMPK || al*untur, pr. u corr. 2, A 
|| ab his ZK || 2 e quibus 21 || foti fotique BI 
foxtique 27} frelinqgunt AB! relinquit ΟἹ || 
4 potuerint B°FI/K || incenuit A1V! inseruit 
A?*||5 platelea C || 6 quaere BY! (querere 77) 
|| aduoluntatem V1 corr. 3-4 || aues ACM PV 
|| 7 mengerent (1) A? || emersisent (|| coepis- 
sent AMP || s earum corr. 7 ut vid. ex eorum 
B || (116 AC FV) || in quod] id quod Z|| 9 i- 
psam uaderet / || haec, ¢ corr. 2, B (hoe P) || 
auis] cuis (?) ΟἽ ||10 eas (om. que) Ζ || cum bis 
scr. B || calorem, m del. 1 ?, V || cum coxerit 
P* || euomere om. ΜῈ || eligere, el corr. 2, A 
colligere B! || 1 his 7 || ὃ 125, 12 axquam, 
quam in ras, 2, A || quas] aquas (" || 13 acces- 
serunt 7 || consumii 7 || 11 ceruo V! || alter 











om. B || τὸ nactus B2F MV 2 || aristole B! ari- 
stotile L°/'P || τὸ pleraque quis, post. q spser. 
2et sin ras. 2 vel 3,A pleraque uis BF MIP 
(sed hic in ras. 1) V plera quiuis ( || potest 
nominari B/'|| 17 transmittunt 77 || triangula 
C' || effigere B! || forma ( || 18 ab in ras. A? || 
115] P, sed ii in ras. 1,is AMV? his BCFV? || 
19 lebatur AV? || bassis V1 || quam Z || 20 
effugiunt 5! || aeeque A ea eque C ea aequae 
V+ -que V2 || integro ΟἹ || 21 reponitur C || 
quod qua V1 || 22 ubi nitatus 21 || 23 ex his Z || 
adquirunt ABCF MPV! corr, M?V2 assequi- 
tur am mg. V?* || ὃ 126, 26 culibus B! cubiculis 
V* || deliteseant J/?PV || 25 At quam] atque 
(-quae 5") Ζ || id est] idem C || saedis C (secl. 
BV") || purgante Z, sed purgare corr. V2 || 1 
aluo sibis AV! aluos ibis C aluo sibi BF! aluo 
ibis F?2M aluos ibes PV? || curant Z || 2 
benenata G1 uenata (" || carperentur A'PV || 
temedium J/1||3 usse (?) 21 || captas V3 || in- 
creata A1V1 || 4 uenatis C || dictamnuss, s in 
ras. 2, A (-am? A?) dictamnos BF dictannus 
(?) ΟἹ dictamus C? diptamnus V!|| 5 cum om. 
P || exciderent C1 || ὃ 127, 5 ceruiceque 271 
(ceruaequae C1 cerueque P) || ὁ ante paulo ΟἹ 
|| selis 5! || 7 diffendat 21 defendant V2 et, 
corr. 1 ex defendat, P ||s morsu] V2 cursu 
ABCFMPV? || 9 occult., ο e¢ praeced. e corr. 
2, A || saepiae (-ie C) ABCF || torpere C || τὸ 
insectantes ABC HAP || 11 adhibet acura B! || 
12 prouidentia corr. ea prouet. A || 13 terrae CP 
|| strirpibus ΟἹ add. V?3 in mg. : quae altae 
aut radicibus aut stirpibus || 11 habet ΟἽ || 
generetur /’|| 15 in om. P || intima ACM PVK 
|| baccarum JZ? || 16 stirpel forte ( || fundan- 
tur A || iisdemque B77’)? (isdemquae 21) || 17 
renocatione, sed pr. n ut vid. ex τὶ corr., F || 
contempluntur (1) 4! (complentur B2C'FP/) || 
§ 128, 17 quod A! || 1s ad perpetuam om. B1 || 19 
quod, uo 77 ras., A ||20 causam 8B! || et ad pro- 
creandum om. P ||21concupiendum AV! || (a- 
ptissime ABPPV!) || mare BF WK || femina] 
flumina (?) 51 (faem. A) || commese. 171 || 22 
corporum om. M1 || 23 fugit 771} cum] eum ΟἽ 
24 et lapsum A? || in his δ. ΓΚ || 25 latescere 
P (lactaesc. £) || 26 saturentur B! || 27 for- 
tuitu BIA || opera om. M*|| 2s foetus BFMK 
procreent BLK || 29 his BFK || habent heae 
M (habente [?]ae B") || 30 gignuntur A BICV LK 
δ 129, 31 educantes B! || custodisque A! 
(custodiendisquae £) || his ACMPV is BF? || 
32 alunt ABC()FIMPV! (in 1 et i via di- 
gnoseuntur) || 33 genuerint 22}. || relingunt 
B reliquunt C'|| aqua et] et et B|| 31 testitu- 
dines P || concordilos 441(?)V! crocodillos 
B?F M corcodrillos PV ? || partum corr. ea par- 
tuntC || s5ediderunt 41 || discendere Z! || 1 per 
se P ||2 relinquae 5! (relique A!C'V 4) || et quie- 
tum bis ser. A!||reliquerunt V1 ||3 mollissime 
ACMPY || subster |nunt, ter extr. versui add. 
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8 129. 2; supra post. 5 ras., B || facillime ACMPTY || 


4 excuderint 173, excluserunt im mg. V2? corr. 
-int V3 || 5 apponant (7 || 6 presequuntur B! 
prosecuntur (' || reliquo B || ὃ 180, 7 accedit 
etiam ad Z||s terra] tamen 271} hominium 2), 
sed post.1 spscr. ut vid. 1, et F, sed ead. litt. 
erasa || 10 homine 4! || magnas 4 PV! (?) ma- 
gnas# 5! magnae se V 2 (se postea eras.) || 11 ha- 
bund. BCOFMV? || alis B! || 13 ad serend., pr. 
d in ras. 2, C || messopot. (΄ memosopotami- 
tam, sec. 0 ex a corr. et post. t del. 1, P || 14 eu- 
frates ACP MPT, sed in F ras. supra t ; eu- 
fratres B || quod annos A1SIPV! || 15 indos 
ABV! [τὸ agros aqua solum J/! (agros corr. 
7 exannos P) || mitigat] irrigat C’ || etiam eos 
fF’ || 17 secum] secundum μέ vid. A! || similli- 
mum ΚΓ “|| $181, 20 tam uariae (-ie BF) tam 
ABFMPV+ tam uarietem #F! tam uaria 
tam Οὐ || 21 copla V1et ut vid. B' || 23 sed 
etiam] setiam P || iisdemque A iidemque δὶ 
isdemque B?/’ hisdemque 17 is denique P || 
qui | *oriuntur 2 quioriuntur / || etterra 
B' ||. 24 ethesias BIYV? ethereos corr. anti- 
qua m. ὦ consuetis correctoribus diversa in 
B etiam esias (Ἵ || caloris P || 25 hisdem J/ iis- 
dem V?|| etiam] etiamiam C1 wt pro sequ. et] 
etiam (71 ef sic in sequentibus usque ad ὃ 144 
sexies etiamiam, ter etiam, quae singulanon no- 
tantur || et certi om. M*||$ 182, 26 exnumerari 
(t?) B|| 38 recendentes C1 || uestiti atque, i at 
m 2,ab invas., 2 || siuestres 5" || 29 plenissume 
(-ae 2) B plenissummae (-me 2) # plerissimae 
V || 30 artes, ar in vas. ὦ, A || denique, de 3 in 
ras. trium vel quattuor litt., A || uictam C7 || 32 
quiscendi 1 || 1 diuino, post. 1 in vas. 2, A || 
salute C1 || hominum C® || 2 admirabiliter om. 
411} administrari. Hic] administrari sin (-is 
in B') Z || $ 188, 3 quaeret (quer. V1) ZK, sed 
in B evet in ras. 2, in Ct m. 2 supra ras. 3 
litterar. || mollitio C' || 4 quae] aquae 771 (quae 
corr. 1 ex quo P) || 5 sustinentur, post. n spscr., 
C || ὁ tantum—igitur causa om. C || 7 ra- 
borasse 1 || esse in ras. B? || 8 utantur J/1 || 
hii JZ ||9 omnibus om. 2! || τι eo mundo sint 
Z kt (mundo sint A!) || intellegitur (-ig- AV) 
Z \\ adhis 5! (a diis AL? ΦΡΥ 2) || 13 profectio 
C || ὃ 184, 14 potiones B! || 16 constrictis V’ || 
atque| atque ab iis ACPV atque ab his 
BFMK || extrenuatur A! extenatur J/ || mol- 
litur Ζ || 1s lingua *#* | adiuu. A || $185, 19 
accipit A! || 20 ore. Is] oris Z, sed in V fort. ex 
horis corr, || 21 tosillas, pr. s corr, 2, B tos- 
sillas C' || his AC?31/V || 23 aeae quae A! ae- 
quae St eque C eaeque Μ΄ heae quae J/ ea- 
quae A’ || infra aquam id Blinfraid BYWZK 
infra quam om. J/? || 21 suprae C || ὃ 186, 25 
enim om. 171 || 26 stamachus (Ἵ || 27 (ea quae 
ad ACT) || dicta C’'|| 28 est] sit 7, sed V? totam 
sententiam sic habet : ea qua eductus it spiri- 
tus eademque; spiritus ead. etiam C (ean- 
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demquae 4!) |) spir.a pulmonibusque eandem 
respiret MZ || ad pulm. AZ? || texgitur V || 29 
eam] quam V?|| ne si] nisi A1B"V || quid] quod 
ABCFPV (de M nihil adnotavi) || inj si in V? 
|| 30 ineidesset #7 || alui| alium 271 || anatura 
ΟἹ || 31 pulmones, pul iz ras. 2, V || 35 addu- 
eantur PV! adducant V? || in alio P ||33 con- 
stant ABFMPVK || 34 illum ΟἽ || recipit 
ACPYV || ut id mutari om. A! || 35 concoqui, 
coqui wm ras. 3, A ||omnes B! || 36 accipit 
I?CFM (corr. M} ex accep.) || et calorem A 
(sed corr. 1 ex -um) B'PV! excalore BFMK 
|| multam V1 || et terendo (eterendo B, sed 
eter inras. 2, et PK) cibo et Z || 1 spiritu, u 
m ras. 2, C || 3 sfhongiis AV! sphong. JZ || 
auriendum LCF! || aptissimum (|| 4 tum in 
respiritu Z, sed tum se spir. corr. V? || dila- 








“tantur δὶ || $137, ὁ autem] autem aluo 


ABCF PY autem et απὸ /2/K || secretur 
aliquo A! || succus B! || his BFL || per- 
maneat, post. 6 del., P || 7 axmedio B || inte- 
stino, no spser., A pr. in spser. C'|| sic] si 41| 
s appellantur, ur eras., J/ || adiecorique (-quae 
V1) AV? adiecoraeque 2} iecorique, om. ad, 
P || 9 aliae (-ie A’) pertinentes ZK || τὸ ἃ] et C’ 
|| 11 reliquas in 21 || sanguine ( || 12 confluus 
A! || ad, ἃ 5,807}. 1 ?, C'|| uie eius P || quasx 
Japsus #’ || 13 ueniam JS! || quae] qua B (sed 
corr. 1 ex que) et 21} 14 perquem (m eras.) C 
(perquae 2110) || coactusque ZA || ὃ 198, 16 
reliquae A‘ (reliquie CP) || 17 astrigentibus C1 
| haud] aut δὴ || 1s dictum C1 dittum, m eras., 
M || 19 ineredibiles A! || 21 spiritur, post. r 
del., A || coagitatione V cogitatione JZ! || 22 
quaddam (7 || quam ACF?I0PV et, corr. 1 ea 
quem, 4 qua “1 |! uentereulum AC'PV uen- 
triculam A’ || 23 sanguinis 7 || adiecore δὲ || 
ueniam (1 || 24 ex iis AC'PY || 26 quamdam B! 
|| artificiosix (0?) B || καὶ 189, 2s finiendos et ad- 
comm. J’! (fin. ace. 550 FV 2K) || 31 toto spser. 
1 δ ἃ] δὰ A? || tractae (-te 21) et profectae 
(-te MZ) Z || 32 dicuntur 41 || ὃ 140, 33 dili- 
genter (' || 1 quanta [71 (quante 2!) || adhis 
δὶ (a dius 41}50 HV?) || 2 qui ZK || et rectos 
1 || constituerunt C7JZ? || deorum, eo corr. 2-3, 
AL || 3 possent cor. 1 ex possunt A || hominis 
31 || 4 habitatotores L || sed quasi spectatores 
om. B* || spectatores] peccatores (?) C1 || 5 re- 
rum, rer in ras. 2, 6 || animantum ( || 7 in 
arce| marce P (in arcae 4?) || 9 suum munere 
Bl || ὃ 141, 10 in sublime (corr. ew -ae F’) ZK || 
u nares eo quod C7 J? || 12 refertur P || rursum 
C || 13 causam, m del. 7 1, B || (uicinitate mc- 
ris A1C1PV) || iamque V 55 || gustus, st corr. 
2, C'\| 14 deberet ZK || parte] apate A! aparte 
ΔΠΥῚ || 15 quae escul. 72K (qua aese. CZ) || 
poxtulentis (s?) B || naruta AV? #natura (i 
eras. ; tura in vas. 2) 15 \\16 pr. omnes spser. 
Z A || nimios Ζ Λ΄ || 17 possimum Z! || atque in 
C1 utque in C? (in spser, 1 P) || 1s profluenti ? 
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£1. || 19 tetri in ras. B? (tetri etiam CF MPV) || 


res similes ABCFPV®? similes res J || 20 
amendauit Κ 55 uel amouit spscr. A® || § 142, 
20 praeeter P (pret. V1) ||21 potuisset] potius sed 
ΟἽ || 22 uestixuit 2} 23 cerne B! || possit BUA 
|| post. ut om. C7 || 24 cos oculos fecit et om. 2} 
|| 25 si quid noceret om. C1 (si quit noc. B*) || 
26 qua] quae ΟἽ || popula BIC? || 27 possunt C 
|| palpaebraeque quae A (sed sec. ein ras. 2) B? 
palpebreque quae 41! palpebrae quaeque 
C || teementa 4" || 2s mollissima et actu C’ (-me 
tactu V1) || (aptissimae AC ΜΤ 1) || 29 popu- 
lares C7 || et aperiendas (’ ||idantidem B! idem 
itidem J/ || ὃ 148, 31 si quit et B! (si quit A) || 
32 conluentibus] Jf? et in ras. m. 1 ut wid. V 
conluentibus ABCF IP || non negeremus 
V2 || 33 ut qui] utque C? || 34 et om. C7 || 35 et 
a fronte B? (sed a rurs. del.) F || 36 partt A || 
leuiterque ZX || nasus itaque (ita 172) locatus 
est A (sed as in ras. 2) BPFMPVK nasus¥* 

| est B! || $ 144, 1 seper 7} 2a 0m. B || etiam 
in ras. F? || a somno ( || 3 et om. B! |\5 sordius 


AlV! corr. 457,35 || 6 causa, u supra ras., A- 
ἢ , 


|| fautae A (facte 171 facta etutandi quae wt 
vid, 5) 1} τ ab his ZX || 5 multisque conflexi- 
bus AJZ || 9 relatus, 1 in ras. 2, B || amplifi- 
catus J! || quicirca in ( || 10 corni C’ || et ex 
aut ex V1|| inclusi (Οὐ || soni om. ZK || ὃ 145, 
12 utilitatis 4.17} || putent V! || contractio- 
ris Οὐ || 13 euadere Οὐ e¢ ut vid. B || 14 non 
utilem C’ || 15 incolomitatis AMP || τὸ om- 
nesque 42) MV 1K omnis qui ΟἽ || multo 
cellum (?) 4! multo antecellunt Z2//K || 
17 in his ZK || 19 cernit A! || figuram C? || 
21 uirtute A! || $ 146, 23 artificiosumque, s 
corr. ex ry, A || idicium (Ἵ || 21 tibiarumque J/! 
|| uacarietas G1 || 25 distincta ΟἽ || fusum C || 
27 gustandi et parte (arte 175) tangendimagna 
ABFMPVK gustandi magnam (post. 1 eras.) 
C’ || 23 perfluendos 5! || plure A? || quem ZB! || 
29 composiones 5! compoxsit. C’ (composit. B? 
FPVK) || (30 condiciones BCPV?) || ὃ 147, 35 
perspicit | uel percipit spscr. V4||is om. BOP K 
del. 445,15} 33 disputarem] spicua rem C || tua 
C' || 34 dare V || uelim Ζ || cottam C1 cocta P 
cottae (!) 17 1 || eloquaentiam cotta J/ || illam 
C'|| 35 intellegentiam 21 (intelligentia AV) |j 36 
conpraessio 51 (conpraehensio A 4? compraeh. 
CFPYV) || uidemus quid (quit 21) BAK || sz 
rationem AJ/1PV ||re C || diffinimus V# || 1 
(cireumscriptaeque AB?CLLIPV2) || conple- 
ctemur A'complectemur J’! (complectimur C/ 
PV) || 2 qua] quia C' || ne om. C’||3 illa] nulla 
A! || infirmitatis (?) B! || 1ea qua C (ea que A) 
| percimus dA? || conprehend. 2 conpraeh. Jf 
compraeh, ( Pcompreh. /comprend. J’||§ 148, 
7 uisfius ΟἽ || s qua ei ign. P ||9 cohartamur ἢ 
|| hae persuademus sqq. | quinguies ac V! prim. 
hac, deinde quater ac A! corr. .(51 5.1} τὸ affii- 
ctas C (adflictos G/’) | atimore] amore P || τι 
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gestientes, pr. sin ras 2-3, A || restringuimus 
ΟἽ restringimus C? || 12 uiris C1 || legam, um 
corr. 2, B (legis 1 Bt) legium V1 || deuixit C1 et 
L, sed in hoc τὰ spscr. 1 \| ὃ 149, 13 oraxtionis 
(8 3) B || inecredibile (ae?) A || si] nisi ZX || 15 
arterias ( [πὸ mante |’! || et #*#funditur (pro?) 
P || ore, e in ras. 2, C || sita est lingua P || 17 
terminat quae ZX || sonos, nos spser. 1, B ||1s 
et post cum om. UP || pr.adom. ΑἸ ΡΜ ΨΚ 
add. A®V || post. ad om. BFK || 19 plectrique 
ΟἽ || soli dicerent C1 || 20 his qui ZK || ὃ 150, 
22 quam, qua im ras. 3, A || 23 facilis om. C || 
facitisque 21 || 21 nulla ΟἽ || im | motu F || 25 
ad pingendum fingendum ZX || adcalpendum 
5? || 26 ac] ad ZK, sed corr. ac V? || admotione] 
J? FK admotionem ACMPV! et, corr. ead. m. 
ex admonitionem, 225} || 27 oblationis (7 || acro- 
rum 51 || 23 tegimenta V2 || aeris, a del., (' 
aaeris, pi. a del. 2, V || 29 ad inuenta, post. a 
corr. 1 ex 0, B aduenta /XK || 30 opificium A || 
31 possimus A (sed corr. 1 ? ex possumus) BY 
MPVE || urbes, es in ras. 3, A || urbes domos 
muros delubra J/ || ὃ 151, 32 opibus 4! operi- 
bus i ras. 1 P || id est} deest 21 idem (1 || 
et copia in ras. B? || 33 consummantur 8} 1} 1 
\| 35 uolatilibus J/ || capiando...alando, sed corr. 
alaendo, A || 36 quadrupedum J/ || uectitiones 
C' || 1 uiga 5 || acutissimis AC PY || 2 nosseter- 
rae ut vid. BG (nos aeterrae A!C'P) || 3 aeris, 
a del., C || argentix B || argenti et auri ΟἽ || 4 
additas ΟἹ ||5 confectionem AC'PV! confe- 
ctione LF || omnique et materia BY || culta 
corr. ex cultu V || ὁ calfaciendum 2’ calefaci- 
endum Jf || 7 partim et ad ACILPY || frigora 
pellamus et calores J/ || pelamus 2! pellam P 
| § 152, υ subpeditantur 4 supped. BCY UP 
et, corr. 1 ex subp., V (in ed. typogr. err.) || 10 
modorationem J! || 11 praeter C' || nautigarum 
A nauti earum [71 || maritimus Z || 14 ammes 
(!) Al || indoctionibus A! || 15 fecunditatem 3:5: 
Damus || derigimus B! || τὸ auertimur V1 corr. 
2-3 || denique nostris J/ || in om. (|| ὃ 158, 1s 
inexcaelum A || 19 ortus, oi” ras. 2, C || 20 fi- 
nitus] fontus C’ || mensus (1) A? || 21 solus A! || 
praedicataeque AL?C MPV (sed di spscr. (1) 
praedicaque 5! predicateque (-taeque 2) /’|| 22 
accipit ad ALLC?FMPV1K accepit ad ΟἽ acci- 
pit, del. ad, A? accipit ab iis V2 || 23 est om. 
BD || 24 par | ##xet, ret t m. 2, B || simimilis 
B \| 25 cedes C1 (caedens B) || 29 fortuna, na in 
ras. 3, C' || ὃ 154, 29 aliquanto P || peiorem C! 
30 munmundo, sed pr. muneras., P || 32 ipse C? 
in ras. octo litt. || 33 sant omnia parata 2) || 35 
urbis, 1 eras., B urs Οὗ || 36 Lacedaemonem 
Atheniensium om. (" (lacedemonem AJ/V la- 
caedem. LC'F; in sequ. lacedem. J/V lacaedem. 
ABC 'F) || -que causa] quae causa, cau spser. 1, 
A || 37 omnia quae, om. que, B! || 3s sunt om. C, 
(sunt corr. 1 ea sint /’) || omni] uel hoe spsev. 
"51 αὶ 155, 1 cireuitus J/ || 3 tamen ad spect. 
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ὃ 155. (ad de/.) 27 || 5 praestantior eorum, ior in ras. 


2eteorum spscr. 2, B (prest. V1) || demetati 
V1 || #maturit. B || uarietatis ABU)! || ὁ 
nata ΔῈ || 7 hominum causa facta esse 77 || ὃ 


156, τ foeta C'P || 8 et uario bis ser. A! || quae’ 


cum maximaetenim si di (dii) (δ 16, 30) ACPV 
quae cum maxuma (maxima J/) tam multa- 
rum rerum (δ 15, 20) BRM ef. supra ad ὃ 14, 
20 || largitate sqg.| P deest—§ 162, 27. 

Z= ABCFMV 
largitate—uidetur bis exhibent AL?CM (cf. ad 
1. 1.), B? priore, M posteriore loco deleta || 10 
uberrimi C/MV et B, sed berrimi in ras. 2 || 
laetissimique BY letissimique C || 12 condendi] 
V+ uel colendi spser, V3 || 13 hominum] omnium 
A || est et] esset AFMV! || § 157, 15 utipsos- 
sent A!V! uti possunt V? || dixi iis] C4?V? 


dixiis A1BF1V! dixi his A? || 16 ex his BF A 


ex hiis J/ || 17ne enim # || 1s murium 7 || aut] 
atque C' (corr. fuit ut vid. aut, sed atque restit.) 
\| 19 furtum C7 || ὃ 158, 21 nisi 530 117} ubertas 
uarietas (uariaet. 4) ABP MV || 22 etiam aetas 
pectus 1171 || 23 quin] qui in 77} || 24 ut ipsas, 
ut corr. 2, A ut ipsa B || 25 cratia A1V! || 26 
uillis] uiuis V1 || confectus 41771 || 29 taque 
ALM! corr. A®?M? tanque C'|| 31 cummoditates 
A! comod. C' commoditates in ras, sed m. 1 
ut vid., V || 32 generatas C1 || ὃ 159, 32 bobus 
BF || quarum C'V || 33 nete A! nate 4577 1|} 34 
humerorum BYV)' || arara Vt || 35 subigeren- 
tur, ge corr. 2, B || poetae, p spscr., A pote C 
(poete 271) || 36 loquntur A locuntur 527 || 37 
exortae *pente A! exortarii (1) pente A? corr. 
A® || est A® supra ras. unius litt. sunt δ del. 
E? om. F'\\ 1 funestum, e corr. 1 ex i, V finem 
tum (1 || primast| 171 prima est A (sed est in 
ras. 3) BV? prima, om. est, 53} prima sunt 
C || fabricarier ensem] “43,7 3 fabricari feren- 
sem 41}10 et ut vid. V+ fabricari ferre ensem 
B?FM? fabricari (spser. uel ier) ferro ensem 
V3 |j2gcstare B27 || iunctum 7 (én A n spser. 
7) || iumentum ( || 3 percipue bubus BY prae- 
cipue bubus A? || 4 mulorum persequi] 7), sed 
lo in ras. 2 (Iho 1 7) **mulorum persequi AV 
(si eras. in A, ut vid. etiamin V) si mulorum 
persequar ( -or 7 ΔΈ ΜΗ || asinorum, 1 corr. 
ex e vel o, V || § 160, 5 quid] qui #1 || 6 pute- 
scere 171 putresceret 77 || datam#«dicit A || 10 
pronoea Z || eae] heae in ras. A® aeae BLV1 
aae (1) Cl hae C? || ne, n in ras. 2, B || capa- 
rentur 171 || 11:aues C || 12 oscine G1 || appellant 
corr. 1 ex -ent B || 13 natas esse C || ὃ 161, 14 
nasciscimur A nancissimur /! ef 77, sed in hoc 
corr. 1 || his BFM || et ante exerc. om. BIV1 
| τὸ cumdocefactis ut LF’ condocefacti sint V 
\|17 eligamus Z || stirpibus, post. 17% ras. ampl., 
1} }} erbis AB! || 1s periclitatatione B peridita- 
tione ΟἽ et ut vid. A! pericli|clitatione 17 || 
percipimus ABFMY || 19 cernens V1 cerneres 
V2 \| ὃ 162, 22 intimis C’ || plurim., 1 swpra ras. 
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(v1), A || 23 utillitas A || solis corr. ex solus B 
|| 21 reprachend. BF repreh. C? || 25 libenter 
BF corr. ex \ubenter ( || velleius] uellet C1 || 
26 inridit AB! irridit Vtirridet V ?|| praedica- 
tionem ABCIF MY || 27 maxime C’ (maxumae 
A) || deorum] duorum 4! Jncipit rursus P : 
Z = ABCFMPV 

prudentia ABCY MPV? || 29 cum] tum ( || 
maxime BC FV || in om. Z|| puplicis B' || § 169, 
30 oraclis ABCFMY || 31 uatitinat. BF || 32 ex 
om. Z || xutilitate A || 33 siue ars siue uis (' 
(siue ars, e spscr. 1, A) || scientia C7 (scienciam 
A) || 1 alicuiquam ABCFM'PV! ab aliquo 
M? ab alio V2 || 2 mouent, ue in ras. 3, A 
mobent V! || tam B! || 3 connexa V ? || coniucta 
BG iuncta C' || debebunt B2C FMV? debeant P 
|| ὃ 164, 4 adhis B! (a diis V2; in A quoque alt. 
1 superscr. fuit, sed eras.) || ὁ Singulos corr. 66) 
-as (|| s hiusce 27 || 9 destancium AS! de- 
stantium [71 distance. B?|| ob eas] obas AIV? 
ob has A2BCF MPV? || 10 has...terras, ἢ et po- 
stea s spscr. 1 ?, A || ὃ 165, 11 lis om. Z || quan- 
dam magnam / || 12 colunt (|| 13 affricam J || 
14 romani P || 15 separati A || onirhi (?) 81 
(phyrri 2517 phirri P) || 16 corumcanium LCL 
|| 17 metellium /’ || lutacium AJ || maximum 
CP || africanos 21 || 1s graccum 51 P || memo- 
riam BF ||scippionem (7120 ueros V1 || § 166, 
21 poetas| pietas 271 || maximeque CP (ma- 
xumaeque 4 Κ 1) || 22 herohum AV! heroum##, 
um m. 2, B || ulixi, xi in ras. 2, B || ulixi 
achilli agamennoni achilli P || diomedii V ? || 
agamemnoni#** Bagamemoni /!agamennoni 
PV? || acilli B! || 24 prezsentiae 51 (presentie 
F\_jae F? praesentie 171) || supera 5? || ab is 
A! ab his BFP ab hiis J/ || et in ciuitatibus 
ABLMPYV? || 25 quidem] quid est 271 || 26 por- 
dentuntur 4! protend. P || 27 multa in extis 
(exstis B!) ABC?FMPYV m. incentis C7 || 2s aff- 
ceret C || ὃ 167, 20adflato Blafiatu BPE MVA 
adstatu ( || 30 id om. ZK || sis seget. B || 31 e 
in ras. A® (ae V1) || uitae, i spser. 3 A, a in 
ras. 2 B \| comotis B'|| abstulerit casus P || 32 
negglectum B! necgl. / (sed cdel. 1) et K || 
xiudicemus (quidic. 4 7) B || 33 magna** A || 
prospere BFV Kj eveniunt add. in mg. V* || 34 
si om. C || filoso filiae BY’ (filosofiae A) || 35 
dignum #! || ὃ 168, 1 ferre 5! || mente ( || 2 
utarem 21 || de, ἃ in ras. ampl. 2-3, V || eun- 
dem J’! || 3 ciuem putes et P || cogitas C' || 4 
utraque partem C7 utraque parte C2 || uouis 
A'BIV?! quouis V? uobis 1 5 || desputarae, ta 
spscr., A desputare B/1V! -ri V2 uel -e V* || 
5 archetoricis A (a rethor. //P) || exerc. accep- 
tam ampl. Z (ace. in editione excidit) || acade- 
mixa (c) B(achad. CP) || putius V4 || huc (hune 
(7) conferas (-es 81) ABCFMV conferas hue 
P || etiam pia ABFPV! (sed tiam in ras. 1) 
|| 7 contra eos disputant B! || simulate. |in ABV 
ante subscriptionem exstabant prima 111. libri 
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08. werba quae cum balbus—cotta, sed posteu erasa 
sunt || M. Tullii (Tulli B, T. ΧΗ) Ciceronis (C. 
JM) de deorum natura explicit (explicitus 2) 


lib. IL. (lib. IT. explicit Κ1) incipit liber (liber 
om. AM) TIT, ARF MV ; subseriptione carent 
CE. P. SCHWENKE. 


(Continualitur, ) 





SONNENSCHEIN’S NEW EDITION OF THE RUDENS. 


T. Macct Plauti Rudens, edited with critical 
and explanatory notes by Epwarp A. 
SONNENSCHEIN, M.A., professor of Greek 
and Latin in the Mason College, Birming- 
ham. Clarendon Press, 1891. 8s. 6d. 


Tuis is the third play of Plautus which Prof. 
Sonnenschein has edited for the English 
public. His first, the Captivi, was a trans- 
lation from the German of Brix, with only 
occasional notes of his own and some emen- 
dations of Bentley. The Mostellaria (1884), 
uniform with W. Wagner’s small edition of 
the Aulularia, Menaechmi and Trinummus, 
but on a much more elaborate scale, showed 
the editor’s complete competence in a more 
independent way ; for, though based on the 
edition of Lorenz, Prof. Sonnenschein has 
throughout followed his own judgment, both 
in the constitution of the text and in the 
explanation of the language. The interval 
of seven years which has elapsed between 
the Mostellaria and the volume just issued 
by the Clarendon Press has greatly matured 
the editor’s powers and increased his com- 
mand of all the resources required now-a- 
days in an editor of Plautus. In preparing 
it, Prof. Sonnenschein has deviated from his 
plan in the Mostellaria, by taking into coun- 
sel, and submitting his opinion very largely 
to the suggestions of, a Berlin scholar, Prof. 
Otto Seyffert—with some advantages, per- 
haps, yet not without leaving an occasional im- 
pression of undue submission to a clever but 
certainly not always convincing authority. 
Comparing the size of the later with the 
earlier work, I incline to pronounce the 
Mostellaria superior in handiness and con- 
venience for most readers ; the notes are 
printed beneath the app. crit. and in the same 
page with the text ; in the Rudens, which is 
in. the octavo form and printed with more 
luxury of type, the text and app. crit. are 
in the same page, and the commentary, 
which is longer perhaps than in the Mos- 
tellaria, is placed at the end. This plan, 
while it improves the book for teaching 
Plautus to schoolboys, make it less conveni- 
ent for the ordinary reader, There is an 


appendix of conjectures on some of the ob- 
scurer passages in the play, and excursus on 
ecce, eccum, eccam, on em, hem, ehem, on eu, 
euge, eugepue, on heu, ehew. A copious index 
is added. 

In a work so full of matured and care- © 
fully digested learning as this edition of the 
Rudens it is difficult to single out points of 
excellence. It isan easier and perhaps more 
profitable course to indicate the chief points 
in which among English editions of Plautine 
plays this seems to the present writer to be 
the most important, always excepting W. 
Wagner’s larger edition of the Au/ularia, 
which was, at the time it appeared, a re- 
velation to most English scholars, especially 
as regards the metre of Plautus. 

First in its illustration of Plautus’s lan- 
guage from Plautus himself, it is, so far as I 
have observed, without a parallel. Prof. 
Sonnenschein here shows how largely hisread- 
ing has been concentrated on his author, 
how thoughtfully he has assimilated what 
the earher editors, Lambinus, Taubmann, 
Gronovius, as well as what the later critics 
have written, the Ritschelians, with Brix, 
Lorenz, Ussing, and particularly the excel- 
lent studies of Langen, whose book ought 
to be in the hand of every Plautine student. 
Nor has he omitted American scholars .or 
our own, notably the lamented Onions, in 
whom Oxford lost, at nearly the same age, 
a second and perhaps hardly inferior Guliel- 
mius. Examples of this wealth of illus- 
tration of Plautine diction will be found 
throughout the volume: I mention the 
following, on the use of non in surprised 
questions (341); on orbus with genitive, and 
similar adjectives (349) ; on bellam belle (426) ; 
on neuter adjectives used substantively, e.g. 
impudent? shamelessness, inhwmanwnr  in- 
humanity (620); on the pres. indicative 
with a future or deliberative sense (687) ; 
on repetition of a word, to mark a question 
(799) ; on wolup (892); on hasce gratias = 
‘thanks for this’ (906); on égitur demum 
(930) ; on pol qui, hercle qui ke. (946); on. 
ne interjection (1040) ; on eguidem (1077) ; 
on papae (1320) ; on abstracts in -io (1371). 
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Secondly, in no commentary will be found 
clearer or preciser explanations of certain 
recurring Plautine formulae: e.g. tua isthaec 
sunt, ‘you are another’ (752); at scin quomodo 
(797) ; non audes, ‘won't you?’ (870); the 
note on ex procliui planam, showing the 
more than probability of this happy con- 
jecture of Gulielmius (1132); on hoe habet 
(1143); on noster Daemones ; on os frige- 
Jactas (1326) ; on quid istic? ‘for ought 1 
eare’ (1331); on mirum quin (1393); on 
ni used in sponsiones and _ stipulationes 
(1381). 

Thirdly, the text is edited with the utmost 
care. Studemund’s apographon of the 
Rudens portion of the Ambrosian palimpsest 
is carefully reproduced, though alas the 
remains are scanty indeed! Scholl’s ela- 
borate edition has always been before our 
editor, and largely utilized, though scarcely 
enough, I think, in comparison with Seyf- 
fert. But then Seyffert will be as new to 
Schéll as to Tyrrell, Palmer, and the English 
public, and it is perhaps only just to a 
scholar who has contributed so much to 
make the book not only good but new, that 
his emendations and suggestions should not 
be placed on a level with the indiscriminate 
remarks of other critics. Whatever the 
ultimate verdict pronounced on the Berlin 
scholar, it will be allowed that he is careful 
to follow not only the MS. indications but 
the general style of Plautus’ language. 

The elaboration with which this play is 
edited is not, in my opinion, quite in propor- 
tion to its dramatic goodness. The last 
scenes of the Rudens ave heavy and tedious: 
both the Captivi and the Mostellaria are 
more interesting. In comic humour it falls 
far short of the Miles Gloriosus, the Menaech- 
mi; in sustained dramatic interest it 
cannot compare with the 7’ruculentus or the 
Asinaria, both, unfortunately, turning on 
subjects which make them undesirable for 
youth. It is perhaps some association of 
this kind which has debarred Prof. Sonnen- 
schein from noticing the numerous Plautine 
criticisms of that extraordinary critic Schopp 
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(Scioppius), who to his other literary many-~ 
sidedness added a profound love and con- 
stant study of Plautus. The Suspectae 
Lectiones of Scioppius well deserve perusal 
and quotation: and on the Rudens he has 
left not less than a dozen notes. 

The following points appear to me open 
to criticism. 930 instrwam ‘lay out’ : 987 
philosophe vocative. Is it not adverb? : 998 
Sunt alii puniceo corio, magni autem (Seyt- 
fert) atque atri for magni item of MBS. 
which is certainly right: 997 Quo colorest 
‘considering the colour which itis.’ Surely 
it is a question: 1018 the passage of A. 
Gellius does not prove the existence of a 
neuter substantive sequestrum, and the ex- 
planation of sequestro as a dative like pignori 
dareis uncertain : 1178 Gripi scelera cannot 
be ‘the misfortunes of Gripus’: 344 certe is 
rightly explained by Langen ‘at any rate.’ 
Perhaps too the frequent ‘ Correct Lewis and 
Short’ might be omitted with advantage : 
and the discovery of the mistakes which in 
a great lexicon are all but unavoidable be 
communicated to the lexicographers pri- 
vately. 

The following suggestions on the text are 
my own. 194 for sibigni read sibi indigni: 
419 qui te inanem munerem: 468 commodule 
meliust, ef. 1274 An sic potius placide ? 
Sceparnio is represented as not only expect- 
ing Ampelisca to appear, but realizing the 
scene between himself and her: ‘ Are you 
going to take this pitcher? Best do it gent- 
ly.” 1102 uerwm hine Ἵ ibi testimonium per- 
haps isa remnant of w. h. cibisis testiémonium ; 
κίβισις is a kind of wallet. Hesych. κίβισις. 
πηρα. Κύπριοι. 1248 ἴσο mihi quom lusi nit 
moror ullum lucram, perhaps ἴσο mihi con- 
lusi, ‘I am not in collusion with my slaves, 
the only party I am in collusion with is 
myself.’ 

Prof. Sonnenschein has the full reverence 
of his countrymen for everything that comes 
from Bentley. Nothing short of such a 
feeling could accept Bentley’s impossible 
correction of 1114. 

Ropryson ΕἾΠΕ, 


GOETZ’S MILES GLORIOSUS. 


Miles Gloriosus. Editio altera a Georgio Goetz 


recognita. Comoediarum Plautinarun 
Tom. IV. Fase. If. lLipsic: Teubner. 
1890. 6 Mk. 


Ina work so purely and entirely dogmatic 
as therecensions by Loewe, Goetz, and Schoell 


of Ritschl’s Plautus, theappearance of asecond 
edition even of a play so fascinating as the 
Miles Gloriosus is not a matter of much in- 
terest, and I have not taken the trouble to 
go through the two editions side by side to 
look for modifications of the former text. 
In all the test passages presenting recognized 
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textual difficulties their views appear to be 
but little altered. This very fact might, of 
course, be highly instructive if we had even a 
word or two in defence of the reading pre- 
sented, but there is hardly a line of criticism 
from the beginning to the end of the edition. 
The instrumentum criticum of the first edition 
is repeated and enlarged with subsequent 
conjectures, but on these no judgment is ex- 
pressed. There is no discourtesy, for this 
edition is by Goetz not by Schoell, but there 
is a tacit assumption that the text of the 
first edition must be right—or at least that 
no one may alter it but themselves—and 
that there is no reason why it should be 
defended, however vigorously it has been 
impugned. For instance, in the eighth verse 
Ritschl read stragem, which he took from a 
glossary in which strages is explained as 
σωρὸς νεκρῶν. There is not a vestige of MS. 
authority for this, and all the MSS. give 
something approximating more or less to the 
Jartum of Lambinus or the furetwm of 
Muretus. Ussing really proved the inappro- 
priateness of stragem by pointing out that if 
Plautus had used that word he would not 
have written stragem facere ex hostibus, but 
stragem facere hostium. To this just criticism 
we find not a word of answer, but stragem fu- 
cere ex hostibus stands as before in the text. 
There does not seem to be much chance of 
progress in the formation of a standard text 
of Plautus unless objections against certain 
readings put forward by responsible persons 
and maintained by argument are acknow- 
ledged to be just or shown to be groundless. 
I have taken this case merely because it 
comes at the very beginning of the play, but 
there are others as strong and stronger. For 
instance, when the MSS. give 





quoi facetiarum corpusque sit plenum et doli, 


we should like to know why the un- 
rhythmical cor corpusque of Camerarius still 
holds the field against the corpus usque of 
Ussing and Palmer. The phrase uwsque 
plenum, ‘full to the brim,’ is admirably ap- 
propriate, the error of the MSS. assumed is 
of the most normal kind, and as against cor 
corpusque we read three lines further on 


nam cor non potest quod nulla habet. 


Goetz points out this fact, and mentions the 
reading which had occurred independently to 
Ussing and Palmer, but reads cor corpusque 
in the text. 

Again, on 779, 


edepol qui te de isto multi cupiunt non 
mentirier, 


I should have been glad to know why the 
nune of Acidalius is preferred to the non of 
the MSS., in which Dr. Brix (2nd ed. 1882) 
acquiesced, 

Goetz rightly introduces Prof. Minton 
Warren’s non-interrogative enclitic -né in 
309, hocine si miles sciat; and in 685 he 
accepts Studemund’s beautiful reading, 


nam bona uxor SUAVE DUCTUST si sit usquam 
gentium, 


adding multo probabilius esse quam Loewii 
LUDUS DURUST <ipse vidi. Studemund’s 
reading is certainly much prettier than 
Loewe’s, but it is strange that each editor 
should have persuaded himself that he saw 
in the Ambrosian palimpsest such a very 
different set of letters. It looks as if each 
formed a judgment as to what the poet should 
have written, and then persuaded himself 
that he saw it in the palimpsest. In the 
locus desperatus 438 Goetz gives the extra- 
ordinary verse: abi, picra’s tu, non elucidata 
(‘you are bitter not sweetened’), ef meo 
ero facis iniuriam, mentioning among other 
conjectures in the apparatus criticus Hasper’s 
ἀγλυκὴς es tu, non γλυκεῖα, Spengel’s 
ἄδικος et tu, non δικαία, and Bergk’s 


abi Circa es tu noenu Direa, 


which latter is perhaps better than any 
reading which has yet been proposed ; none, 
however, of the suggested corrections are at 
all probable. Perhaps a simpler correction 
than any yet made would be 


Aglycera es tu noenu Glycera, et meo ero 
facis iniuriam ; 


Sceledrus says she is not Glycera (yAvKepa), 
‘sweet,’ but the opposite, to express which 
he coins the word ἀγλυκερά. In 883 he reads 
with Gulielmus, 


postquam adbibere aures meae tuae oran 
orationis, 


which is perhaps, on the whole, the best 
suggestion which has yet been made. Verse 
1028 is given to Milphidippa, and habeo of 
the MSS. is restored ; the Aiatws involved in 
Brix’s reading rem jabe is impossible, as the 
last syllable of an anapaest is the syllable in 
arsis. 

It is curious how little the edition has to 
show for the fact that it is the first published 
since Studemund’s recension of A. One of 
the most important announcements about A 
in the present edition is that on verse 8 it 
presents ‘nec fartum nec farctum nec frac- 
tum nec fratres nec frusta nec offam nec 
stragem sed velut /retis vel fritis vel minus 
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probabiliter fretum vel similes aliquas lit- 
teras.’ So that stragem has no MS. authority 
whatever, while fartum and /fratrem have 
some countenance from A, and strong sup- 
port from the other MSS. In 69 Studemund 
gives as from A 
Molestae sunt orant, ambiunt, exobsecrant. 

In the Preface pp. xxi.-xxiv. a number of 
conjectures on the Miles by German critics 


are brought together. None of them are 
either interesting or probable. Perhaps the 
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worst of them is Schoell’s da qui faciam 
conpito atque in 692. 

I take this opportunity of withdraw- 
ing note on 112 in my edition of the Miles. 
It is not certain that in Plautus clam can 
take any case except the accusative; the 
genitive rests on the wrong interpretation 
of clam patris, Merc. I. 1. 43, the dative 
on a wrong reading in Mil. III. 3. 9, and 
even the ablative has been generally cor- 
rected by the best modern editors. 

R, Y. TyRRELn, 


BENOISTS VIRGIL. 


(@uvres de Virgile avec un commentaire cri- 
tique et explicatif, par E. Brenorsr Pro- 
fesseur de Poésie latine & la Faculté des 
Lettres de Paris. Vol.i. 3rd ed. 1884; vol. 
li. 3rd ed. 1882; vol iii. 4th ed. 1890, 
each vol. 7 fr. 50 ec. Hachette et Cie. 


THis is a most pleasant book. Paper and 
printing are admirable, while the notes, 
which are placed beneath the text, are of 
reasonable length, are eminently clear, and 
contain on the whole just such information 
as the great majority of readers desire. 
It would not be easy to find an edition 
which any one, wishing to read Virgil for 
enjoyment some years after leaving off 
special classical study, would find more 
acceptable. 

The edition is not a critical one; but a 
good account of the MSS and the Scholiasts 
is given (vol. I. xii.—xxv., and needlessly 
repeated vol. 11. ix.—xx.). The most im- 
portant readings are indicated in the notes, 
and the chief variations in the MSS and 
principal editions are tabulated up to the 
end of the Georgics but not beyond (I. 295— 
326). M. Benoist reviews the more im- 
portant editions (1. xxv.—l.) and his judg- 
ment is suflicientiy indicated by his words 
‘ Heinsius, Heyne, et Wagner restent les 
savants qui jusqu ict méritent le premier rang’ 
(p. xlii.), while he also clearly indicates his 
own aim, ‘c'est justement Heyne que 7᾽ αἱ 
voulu remplacer en France’ (111. xi.). Rib- 
beck must be the basis of all critical study 
of the text, but, though he has used him, 
he dare not himself introduce too much 
critical matter, as it is necessary at present 
to deal gently with a public, which will 
only accept critical study ‘ δὲ elle ne présente 
pas un appareil trop hérissé. He speaks 
highly of Conington but does not make any 


practical use of him and, except Henry, the 
only other English works he refers to are 
‘le Virgile de Yonghe ἃ (usage d’Eton’ and 
‘le singulier Virgile du professor Jarrett de 
l Université de Cambridge’ (11. ix) ; but, lest 
bibliophiles should immediately begin to 
search for this rare work of the Cambridge 
Professor, it may be added that he describes 
it as un Livre de Vaspect typographique le plus 
désagréable. 

His orthography is old-fashioned (e.g. he 
prints jactat, humida, causando), but he 
gives a very useful summary of the true 
principles of spelling, taken from Brambach, 
and a list of the chief Latin words in 
which the old orthography needs revision 
(I. Jix.—lxxxiv.), The list is a very useful 
one, and it may be remarked, in passing, 
that the question of Latin orthography is 
one that much needs dealing with: at 
present the diversities of spelling exhibited 
by texts and dictionaries are a perpetual 
source of perplexity to boys learning Latin, 
and the adoption of some uniform system in 
all but critical editions is eminently to be 
desired. 

The discussion of Virgil’s life and writ- 
ings (I. lxxxv.—exxvii.) is, as might be 
expected, a finished piece of literary criticism. 
The editor agrees with Heyne that the 
Eclogues would not place Virgil in the 
first rank of poets: they exhibit only un- 
developed genius, are wanting in freedom 
and originality, and even the style is ‘ olscur 
quelquefois et forcé.’ Surely this is a juster 
judgment than to quote with approval, as 
Sellar does, Macaulay’s astounding criticism 
that he preferred the G'eorgics to the Aeneid, 
the Helogues to the Georgics, and the second 
and tenth Zeclogues to the rest. In the 
tenth Helogue a Roman soldier, on active 
service, having been jilted by an actress, is 
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represented as pining away among Arcadian 
shepherds or as seeking distraction by hunt- 
ing ‘amid Parthenian glades and hurling 
Cydonian arrows with Parthian bow’! 
The technical skill exhibited in treating 
such a subject may be the highest possible, 
but can such a poem in sober truth be the 
crown and completion of an undying fame 4 
The art indeed of the Hclogues is no more to 
be compared with the masculine power 
of the Georgics than the shepherds and 
shepherdesses of French art in the time 
of Louis XVI. are to be compared with 
such masterly representations of country life 
as The Gleaners or The Angelus of Millet. 
We are however parting company with M. 
Benoist, who only regards the Georgics as 
une ceuvre de transition entre des essais 
juveniles et un monument que Virgile veut 
rendre sublime, and whose admiration for 
the Aeneid is unbounded. To discuss his 
views would demand too much space, but 
two observations which he makes on Virgil’s 
style give food for reflection: one is—plus 
dune fois chez lui Texpression s’exagére, et 
? effet est dans le mot plus que dans la chose. 
Hertzberg a remarqué que dans son poéme 
épique u a employé cent cinquante-deux fois 
Vadjectif ingens, quarante-trois fois [ épithéte 
immanis ; the other is simpler but more pro- 
found —il ne dit jamais panis pour le pain. 
The most important part however of the 
introduction is the criticism it contains of 
French editions and French classical teach- 
ing. The editions used are absolutely 
antiquated ; the Delphin edition is still 
the chief authority ; les pires lecons, aban- 
données depuis deux siécles, les interprétations 
Sautives, absolumment condamnées, persistent 
dans nos écoles (I. xlix.); there is not, for 
example, a single text even the most recent 
which does not print in Georg. 1. 4 sit pecori 
atque apibus. The editor reverts to the 
subject in the Introduction to vol, ITI. where, 
in reply to a criticism of St. Beuve on the 
want of more literary discussions in his 
notes, he re-asserts that what is wanted in 
France is not literary discussion but a 
sound knowledge of the texts, the study of 
its exact grammatical meaning, and some 
acquaintance with the facts of history and 
antiquity which illustrate it. On these 
things true classical study must, he asserts, 
be based, and the absence of them is the 
fatal defect in French teaching. Instead of 
examining the exact meaning of an author, 
instead of even reading him (III. xxiii. nous 
ne lisons pas les auteurs, ow du moins nous 
ne les lisons guére), boys are taught to fill 
note-books with rhetorical phrases and 
WO. XLII. YOU. V; 


‘purple patches’ to be reproduced in Latin 
essays and Latin verses—les écoliers sont 
saturés de tours de phrase, de mouvements, 
de transitions, de prosopopées. Tite-Live est 
épluché pour qu'on en puisse extraire tout ce 
qui est susceptible dentrer dans quelque récit 
que ce soit. (111. xxv.). The Latin which 
results is a language to itself: here is the 
description of it—Que Von s’imagine U aspect 
que produirait une page de francais formée 
de fragments de Joinville, de Rabelais, de 
Montaigne, de Bossuet, de Voltaire, de 
Chateaubriand, et de Victor Hugo. Voila 
limage de notre Latin. ‘The ultimate goal 
of the study of Latin is to be able to write 
Essais or Etudes on Latin literature, which 
are for the most part mere rhetoric, so that 
it is by no means necessary for a writer to 
have read the book he criticizes (III. xxx.). 
For this deplorable condition of things the 
remedy is to reduce Latin composition to its 
true secondary rank and to start reading 
the Latin writers seriously. With a view 
to this the provision of good grammars, 
dictionaries, and histories is a first neces- 
sity and for the means to this end recourse 
must be had to German assistance. In fact 
in classical study Germany has left France 
far behind and France must bestir herself 
if she means to overtake her. 

The Introduction in which M. Benoist 
expresses these views is dated Nancy, June 
20, 1870. The printing of it was stopped 
by the war, but the editor’s views were not 
altered, and in a most sensible postscript, 
dated July, 1871, he writes—Une haine mal 
éclairée del Allemagne ne doit pas nous faire 
méconnaitre ce quil y a dutile dans ses 
travaux. Il faut, au contraire, étudier les 
procédés et la science de ceux qui nous ont 
vaincus pour nous les approprier, et, si nous 
le pouvons, atteindre leur niveaw et le 
dépasser. 

The above remarks excuse and account 
for many things which otherwise would 
seem strange in the notes. For instance, 
throughout proper names are explained in 
what to us seems a most needless manner : 
thus cl. 6. 42 there is a long note on 
Prometheus, Georg. 1. 34 on Erigone, 3. 38 
on Cocytus, Ixion, and Sisyphus. Again 
Eel. 5. 5 sub incertas Zephyris motantibus 
umbras has a note ‘ Motare est un fréquenta- 
tif de movere, avec lequel on peut ici sous- 
entendre eas, and similar grammatical notes 
abound, some of which are absolutely wrong 
e.g. Ecl. ὃ. 45 numeros memini δὲ verba 
tenerem, where si is said to be=wutinam. 
Similarly, whenever there is Aiatus or length- 
ening of a short syllable by ictus, the 
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reader gets tired of seeing the same note 
repeated calling attention to the remarkable 
phenomenon and invariably ending ‘cf. 
Lucien Miiller de re metr. Lat. p. 326.’ Nor 
do such derivations as buris from βοὸς οὐρά 
(Georg. 1. 170) or triones for teriones from 
terra show much knowledge of philology. 
None the less it would be an error to judge 
the edition from such indications as these, 
and it will be fairer to compare M. Benoist 
with Conington in some interesting passages. 
Their names will be indicated by B. and C. 


respectively. 

Kel. 1. 28. Libertas. C. has nothing ; 
B. probably rightly gives—la Liberté. On 
explique ordinairement par stadium  ob- 


tinendae libertatis ; mais comment ἃ cette idée 
abstraite rattacher respexit δέ venit. Vurgile 
pensait assurément ἃ la déesse de la liberté, 
ἃ laquelle les esclaves addressaient leurs 
νοι; 

Ecl. 1. 29. longo post tempore. C. has 
nothing ; B. shows from Cie. Phil. 8. 2 that 
six years was considered a long time for 
a slave to wait before securing his liberty. 

Ecl. 1.43; Georg. 1.500. juvenem. C. has 
nothing important ; B hits the truth, ‘des 
héros et les dieww auaquels Octave aima 
toujours ἃ se faire comparer, sont répresentés 
comme doués dune éternelle jeunesse. It 
was not by accident that Horace and Virgil 
both call the Emperor juvenis. Moreover 
M. Benoist’s remark shows the light in 
which we ought to look at the famous bust 
of the young Augustus: it is an ideal not a 
representation of the reality. 

Hel. 1. 48. quamvis lapis omnia nudus.... 
C. speaks of the farm as ‘all covered with 
stones’; B. is excellent, ‘sttwé entre Ja 
colline et le fleuve, il était enveloppée d'un coté 
par des roches que les pluies avaient mises ἃ 
nu et quaucune végétation ne recouvrait, de 
autre par le marécage que formaient les 
inondations du Mincio, et ot le jone tenait la 
place de Vherbe. Sur les bords de nos 
ruisseaux, on peut voir bien des prairies qui 
offrent un pareil aspect. Mais je comprends 
que Virgile Vaimdat.’ 

Eel. 2. 28. sordida rura. C. ‘merely 
coarse, opp. to the elegance and refinement 
of the city’; B. =quae tibi sordent ‘ which 
you, Alexis, think mean.’ C. is nearly right 
but the best reference for sordidus is Fried- 
lander on Mart. 1. 49. 27, who shows that 
the epithet is commonly applied to the 
country and ‘implies no disparagement.’ 

Eel. 2. 30. viridi compellere hibisco. Both 
explain ‘drive to the green hibiscus’ and B. 
adds, without citing any authority, U’ hibiscus 
est une sorte de mauve dont les chéevres sont 
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Friandes. ©. cites for the construction Hor. 

Od. 1. 24. 18 quam... nigro compulerit 
Mercurius gregi, but surely there is a differ- 
ence between driving a sheep to join the 
flock (nigro compellere gregi) and driving 
a flock down to the hibiscus (viridi compellere 
hibisco). Nor will such expressions as 
descensus Averno, ‘ hell-wards,’ it caelo ‘ goes 
heavenwards,’ justify viridi hibisco=ad viri- 
dem hibiseum. Moreover, if C. had given 
the quotation from Horace in full, it would 
have told against him, but he omits the 
words virga aurea which are exactly par- 
allel to viridi hibiseo. Surely, as we know 
that the hibiscus was used for basket-mak- 
ing (Hel. 10. 71), we are bound to render 
here ‘drive together the flock (= collect the 
stragglers) with a green hibiscus-switch.’ 

Ecl. 3. 27. miserum disperdere carmen. C. 
‘to play a vile and wretched strain’; B. 
more elegantly ‘un chant d’ailleurs bon, mais 
qui ale malheur @étre répeté par toi.’ 

Ecl. 6. 34. omnia et ipse tener mundi 
concreverit orbis. C. hesitatingly following 
Munro gives mundus = the ether ; B. most in- 
adequately simply has ‘ mundi orbis, le ciel.’ 
It is difficult to see how anything but the 
earth can be so truly a central object as to 
be so strongly contrasted with all other 
things, for omnia et ipse= τά τε ἄλλα πάντα 
καὶ αὐτός. How also can concreverit apply 
to the ‘elastic’ (tener) ether ? 

Eel. 6. 37. stupeant lucescere solem altius 
atque. ©. rightly places the comma after 
altius but explains ‘higher than before its 
elements were separated from the earth,’ 
which is really making a/éius meaningless ; 
B. places comma after solem, though he 
says that atque is never elsewhere second 
wordin Virgil, and explains altius as = ea alto. 
Surely altius goes with lucescere = ‘shine as 
he mounts on high’: two points awe the 
earth, (1) the light of the sun, (2) his move- 
ment higher and higher. 

Georg. 1. 77. writ enim lint.... C. is very 
vague and does not specially mention this 
difficult enim: B. says enim is=sans doute 
and that its sense is determined by sed 
tamen which follows! nim in fact simply 
means ‘for’: Virgil says ‘instead of leay- 
ing land fallow you may alternate corn with 
beans or vetches (not with flax) for flax 
exhausts the soil, but even (sed tamen) flax 
may be ventured on if you do not stint 
manure.’ Reckless translations of enim are 
however so common that attention must 
also be called to Georg. 3. 70 semper enim 
refice, where C. says vaguely ‘enim seems 
here to be added for the sake of emphasis,’ 
B. boldly writes ‘ enima ici le sens de: en 
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conséquence, et équivaut ἃ peu pres ἃ igitur,’ 
Sidewick is silent, and Kennedy has ‘ enim 
= dpa accordingly, see Georg. 2. 509.’ To 
explain enim as=‘ therefore’ or ‘according- 
ly’ is certainly a miraculous feat. It must 
be wrong, if words have any meaning at all, 
and in this passage is hopelessly wrong. 
According to the commentators Virgil says 
to the breeder ‘There will always be some 
cattle in your herd which you will wish to 
change (as unfit for breeding) ; accordingly 
ever renew &c.’ What Virgil really says is, 
‘You will always find some cattle in your 
herd whom you will wish to change, for ever 
renew your stock ce.’ i.e. you will want to 
change them because constant renewal is the 
law of success ; in prose Virgil would have 
written semper enim reficiendae sunt or quod 
s. ref. sunt, but in verse he gives the rule as 
a command—‘for’ or ‘because “ever 
renew ”’ is the breeder’s rule.’ 

Georg. 2. 93. tenuisque Lageos, C. wrongly 
says that tenuis ‘seems to mean thin and 
light’; B. remarks ‘dont le vin subtil 
sinsinue rapidement dans les veines et produit 
livresse,’ which is clearly right as the next 
line temptatura pedes olim...demonstrates. 

Georg. 2. 285. non animum modo uti pascat 
prospectus inanem. (ἡ. sayson inanem ‘the 
epithet seems to be transferred from pro- 
spectus to animum. ΒΒ. rightly explains 
animum imanem as ‘un esprit inoccupée et qui 
se laisse aller aux impressions qu'il recoit de 
tout ce que lentoure, comme le mens vacua du 
1115 livre, v. 3. 

Georg. ὃ. 76. altius ingreditur et mollia 
erura reponit. ‘The way in which this line 
has been dealt with in notes will suggest to 
some antiquary of the future that the horse 
was unknown in England. (Οὐ. writes ‘ Re- 
ponit—the meaning of this word is very 
doubtful.” Kennedy has ‘moves lithe his 
alternating legs.’ Benoist is simple and 
sure—feponit, il replace sur le sol aprés les 
avoir élevées de terre: the colt is highly bred 
and walks like a gentleman (altius ingreditur) 
picking his feet well off the ground and 
then putting them down so gently and 
softly that he would hardly crush a daisy. 
Let the commentators watch a young 
thoroughbred. 

Aeneid. ὃ, 510. sortiti remos. A well 
known difficulty, for why should they draw 
lots for the oars when landing? C. is per- 
fectly vague; B. gives ‘drawing lots for 
those who should stay on board,’ The real 
explanation seems to be that Virgil, know- 
ing that he is going to make them start 
again suddenly and unexpectedly at mid- 
night, here describes them as ‘ drawing lots 


for the oars’ on landing, so that in case of 
a sudden start there would be no confusion. 


Aeneid. 3. 533. portus ab Euroo fluctu 
curvatus. C. says ‘the action of the E. 


wind on the water is said to have hollowed 
out the harbour’ but gives no note on the 
strange use of ab; B. has ‘l’ouverture est 
dans la direction du jflot quamene 0 Eurus’ 
but no note on ab. It seems certain that 
the rendering ‘hollowed by the waves’ is 
wrong, for apart from the grammar, the 
harbour is described by Virgil himself as 
protected from the waves by a natural break- 
water and therefore it could not have been 
hollowed out by their action. Virgil pro- 
bably means ‘curving away from the Eurus- 
driven waves’ ζ.6. so as to afford shelter 
from them, cf. 1. 570 portus ab accessu ven- 
torum inmotus. 

Aeneid. 3. 684. contra jussa monent.... 
Both in C. and B. this passage is buried 
beneath a mass of commentary which cer- 
tainly makes the original difficulties of the 
passage twice as great as they were. It is 
surely time that some protest were made 
against such wanton additions to the difficul- 
ties of reading Virgil as Madvig’s emenda- 
tion contra ac jussa monent—an emendation 
which Nettleship calls ‘most ingenious and 
successful’ in one volume and ‘ rejects’ in a 
later one. Whether the emendation be 
most successful or most absurd is a question 
of taste, but it is certain that there is not a 
shred of evidence to show that it is what 
Virgil wrote. 

Leave the text as it stands, and assume 
that the ‘command’ of Helenus is given in 
oblique narration. His words would be 
Seyllam atque Charybdin inter utraque via 
(est) leti discrimine parvo, ni tenetis cursum 
‘between S. and C. the road on either side 
is within a hair’s breath of death unless ye 
hold your course (absolutely straight).’ Put 
these words obliquely and you have Virgil’s 
exact lines and at any rate respectable sense : 
moreover the cause of ‘they’ appearing as 
the nom. to teneant instead of ‘we’ is made 
clear. 

Aeneid. 6. 704. virgulta sonantia silvis + so 
C. wrongly and against the MSS. comparing 
Averna sonantia silvis and virgulta sonantia 
lauro; but ‘Avernus echoing with woods’ and 
‘thickets rustling with laurel’ are just as 
natural and right as ‘thickets rustling with 
forests’ is unnatural and absurd. B. cor 
rectly prints sidvae—‘ la lecon du Sangallensis. 
du Palatinus, du Romanus, de Servius, enfin 
la premiere lecon du Mediceus. Le Vatican- 
us seul donne silvis, reminiscence probable- 
ment du livre 111. v. 442.’ 
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Aeneid, 6, 882. heu, miserande puer, si qua 
fata aspera rumpas ! tu Marcellus eris. So 
B. rightly prints, remarking ‘avec Diibner, 
Wagner, Forbiger et Ladewig je trouve bien 
Saible cette idée: si tu échappes ἃ la destinée, 
tu seras Marcellus.’ (Ὁ. prints acomma after 
rumpas and dismisses Wagner’s view that 
si—rumpas is a wish with the remark that 
‘the sense clearly is ‘if you can overcome 
your destiny you shall be Marcellus,’” and 
afterwards adds that this means ‘a true 
Marcellus.’ I have pointed out fully in an 
edition of Aeneid 6 the objections to Con- 
ington’s view, (1) the strange form of con- 
ditional sentence si rwmpas, eris instead of 
si ruperis, eris, (2) the fact that Marcellus 
was one of the souls destined to be born 
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again, so that the words ‘if any way thou 
mayest break the bars of fate’ have no mean- 
ing, (3) that st gua rwmpas expresses almost 
despair of a result happening, whereas Mar- 
cellus had actually been born, (4) that the 
‘cruel fate’ of Marcellus can only refer to 
his early death, (5) that to speak of the heir 
of empire in the presence of Augustus 
and his mother as ‘a Marcellus’ is an anti- 
climax amounting to bathos, (6) that the 
words tu Marcellus eris are infinitely more 
powerful rhetorically when made a separate 
sentence. ‘Zu Marcellus eris—ce mot dit 
tout, says M. Benoist, and no better instance 
of his judgment could be given than this 
terse comment. 
T. E. Pace. 


JACOBS’ FABLES OF AESOP. 


The Fables of Aesop as first printed by 
William Caxton in 1484 with those of 
Avian, Alfonso and Poggio, now again 
edited and induced by JosEePH JACOBS. 
London. Published by David Nutt in 
the Strand. mpcccLxxx1x. (Bibliothéque 
de Carabas Series. ) 


As there are indications that the early his- 
tory of the Fable is about to be pressed into 
the service of those who maintain the thesis 
that the (ancient) Greeks borrowed all they 
possessed from the Jews, it is very desirable 
that both supporters and adversaries of that 
thesis should study what the editor of 
Folk-Lore has to say on the history of 
the Aesopic fable. What Mr. Jacobs 
has to say is briefly as follows :—‘ Most 
nations develop the Beast-Tale as part of 
their folk-lore, some go further and apply 
it to satiric purposes, and a few nations 
afford isolated examples of the shaping of 
the Beast-Tale to teach some moral truth by 
means of the fable properly so called. But 
only two peoples—independently—made 
this a general practice. Both in Greece and 
in India we find in the earliest literature 
such casual and frequent mention of Fables 
as seems to imply a body of Folk-Fables cur- 
rent among the people. And in both coun- 
tries special circumstances raised the Fable 
from folk-lore into literature’ (211). In 
Greece the circumstances were political, in 
India religious. ‘In Greece during the 
epoch of the Tyrants, when free speech was 
dangerous, the Fable was largely used for 


political purposes. The inventor of this 
application or the most prominent user of it 
was one Aesop, a slave at Samos whose name 
has ever since been connected with the 
Fable...... About 300 B.c. Demetrius Phale- 
reus, whilom tyrant of Athens and founder 
of the Alexandria Library, collected together 
all he could find under the title of Assemblies 
of Aesopic Tales. This collection...... was 
turned into neat Latin Iambics by Phaedrus, 
a Greek freedman of Augustus, in the early 
years of the Christian era’ (212). Now let 
us turn to India. ‘In India the great ethi- 
cal reformer Sakyamuni initiated (or 
adopted from the Brahmins) the habit of 
using the Beast-Tale for moral purposes, or 
in other words, transformed it into the Fable 
proper.’ (213). These fables were carried to 
Ceylon, and thence were conveyed by a 
Cingalese embassy to Alexandria about a.p. 
50. In the Roman world the two collections, 
the Greek and the Indian, ‘were brought 
together by Nicostratus, a rhetor attached 
to the court of Marcus Aurelius. In the 
earlier part of the next century (c. 230 a.p.) 
this Corpus of the ancient fable...... was 
done into Greek verse with Latin accentua- 
tion (choliambics) by Valerius Babrius, tutor 
to the young son of Alexander Severus.’ 
Thus far all is clear: there are two streams 
of fable, Greek and Indian, having their con- 
fluence at Rome, but having quite separate 
and native sources—neither is derived from 
the other. But thus far we have not come 
to the interesting point, t.e. the difficulties. 
Let us look at the difficulties, There are 
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certain Greek fables, occurring in or referred 
to by Solon and Theognis, which bear a 
resemblance to fables in India that can only 
be accounted for on the supposition that bor- 
rowing has been going on. Now obviously 
Solon and Theognis could not have borrowed 
fromthe Buddha: the dates forbid. Did, then, 
the Buddha borrow? ‘It is not so, nor 
*twas not so, but, indeed, God forbid it should 
be so,’ in effect says Mr. Jacobs. As early 
as Aeschylus, the Greeks were conscious 
that some of the fables current amongst 
them were of foreign origin; and they 
called these immigrant fables ‘ Libyan.’ 
Mr. Jacobs identifies the fables in Solon 
and Theognis as ‘Libyan ’ = foreign. In 
order to take the further step and make 
‘foreign’ = ‘Indian,’ he modifies his out- 
line theory, and assumes that the fable ex- 
isted in India before the Buddha. This 
assumption is in its turn based on a conjec- 
ture, viz. that before the Buddha there 
existed a collection of fables attributed to a 
sage named Kasyapa. Some of Kasyapa’s 
fables percolated, probably through Persia, 
into Greece and appear in Solon, Theognis 
and elsewhere. 

But with the exception of these ‘ Libyan’ 
fables of Kasyapa, Mr. Jacobs does not 
postulate borrowing between Greece and 
India. On the whole and in the main the 
two countries were independent : some fables 
may have been borrowed, but the develop- 
ment of the Beast-Tale into the Beast-Fable 
was effected by each country without any 
hint or assistance from the other. 

And now about Jewish fables. The 
majority of those Jewish fables which resem- 
ble Indian fables were derived from the same 
Cingalese embassy as brought Indian fables 
(ultimately) to Rome. Some few, very few, 
there are which were carried probably from 
(possibly to) Ophir, ze. Abhira at the 
mouth of the Indus, along with the peacocks, 
monkeys and almug trees mentioned in I. 
Kings x. 22. Finally there are one or two 
native Hebrew fables (those of Jotham and 
Joaz), which from their isolation are to be 
regarded as sporadic, and not as indicating 
that the fable ever became an ordinary form 
of apologue amongst the Hebrews. 

This outline of Mr. Jacob’s theory is 
unjust to him, inasmuch as it gives no 
intimation of the wide erudition, the patient 
labour, the masterly control of facts, the 
lucidity, light and lightness which pervade 
his volume. But the merits of his theory 
of the ancient history of the Fable will be- 
come apparent, I think, if it is compared 
with another theory on the same subject, 


which was not known to Mr. Jacobs when 
he wrote his work. It is Gruppe’s theory— 
which I give, premising that only the out- 
lines can be given as Gruppe has not yet 
given his evidence for it to the world. 

Gruppe writes as follows. ‘As early as 
the second millennium before Christ, we find 
a richly developed literature in the shape 
of tales in Egypt. These tales contain a 
large number of the typical features of the 
later Marchen: like the Marchen they intro- 
duce plants and animals behaving and speak- 
ing like men and interfering with the 
fortunes of men. This body of tales spread 
to Asia Minor and thence on the one hand 
to India (where we find the poets of the 
Rigveda already acquainted with it), and on 
the other to Greece. In the latter however 
it was overshadowed by the growth of a 
higher form of literature, Epic poetry, and 
finally, as far as we know, completely 
crowded out by it; so that we can only 
infer its existence from its after-effects on 
Epic. In the blossoming literature of the 
Semites of Asia Minor two new forms of 
literature were evolved out of the tales 
above mentioned, neither of which occurs, 
at any rate as far as we know, in ancient 
Egypt: they are, first, the Beast-Tale in the 
narrower sense, in which animals appear by 
the side of and in the place of men, with 
characters of a fixed type ; and, second, the 
Beast-Fable, of which, with the exception of 
some dubious traces in Greek writers (e.g. 
Hat. ii. 68, cf. Grimm Reinh. Fuchs, p. 
eclxxxi.), the only representative from 
Egypt is a specimen, probably borrowed, that 
occurs ina very late papyrus—a poor version 
of the fable of the Mouse and the Lion. Of 
Beast-Tales scattered fragments only occa- 
sionally found their way into Greek litera- 
ture. The Beast-Fable on the other hand 
became known to the Greeks through a large 
collection of fables, probably a Phoenician 
compilation, about 600 B.c., and was improved 
by them. Eastwards the Beast-Tale, like 
the Beast-Fable, spread to India probably 
through the mediation of Syrian—the heir 
to Assyrian—literature. From India it 
returned, metamorphosed by Buddhism, to 
Asia Minor, whence it travelled by its 
familiar path to the West.’ 

With regard to Jewish fables, Gruppe 
says: ‘From at least the seventh century 
B.C. a body of Beast-Tales and Beast-Fables 
can be traced in the literature of the peoples 
of Asia Minor. Amongst the Hebrews 
they were so current that it was frequently , 
merely necessary for a Biblical writer to 
make the slightest allusion to them, in order 
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to be understood. The Cuneiform inscrip- 
tions have given us some fragments (incom- 
pletely translated in Smith-Delitzsch Chald. 
Genes. 133 1) And finally: ‘That 
Semitic collections formed the basis of both 
Indian and Greek Beast-Tales and Fables, 
is the less open to doubt, inasmuch as in 
every case in which we can compare both 
the Indian and the Greek version with a 
West-Asiatic version, the West-Asiatic is 
closer to the Greek than to the Indian. 
Thus for example Greek Beast-Tales differ, 
as is well known, from Indian, in the fact 
that the cunning beast of the former is the 
fox, of the latter the jackal. On the one 
hand the Semitic languages agree most with 
the Indian in giving the jackal the purely 
general name of the ‘shouter’ ; but on the 
other hand, like the Greek, they attribute 
cunning to the fox and not to the jackal. 
In this case we have a definite indication to 
mark Greek literature as the borrower: O. 
Schrader is quite right in calling attention, 
in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift 1889, p. 465, to the fact 
that the fox is not yet known to Homer as 
the cunning beast.’ 

This is a theory of very different quality 
from Mr. Jacobs’; and every one will, I 
think, admit that the sobriety is all on the 
side of the Englishman. In his application 
of the borrowing theory, Gruppe is absolutely 
intemperate: he will not even allow the 
Greeks and Indians to have spontaneously 
conceived the idea of animals talking—they 
must have applied for a loan of this advanced 
conception to a Jew—and even he had not 
the moneys himself but had to borrow them 
from a friend, an unconscionable dog, in 
Egypt. Mr. Jacobs on the other hand 
temperately admits that ‘the tendency to 
use the Beast-Tale for that purpose [1.6. as 
an apologue] and the origin of the Beast- 
Tale itself as a “survival”’ of Animism may 
be explained on the hypothesis’ that resem- 
blances in the folk-tales of different nations 
‘are due to the identity of the human mind 
at similar stages of culture: the tales are 
similar because the minds producing them 
were alike.’ 

As regards the Beast-Tale, all the pro- 
babilities and all the analogies are on the side 
of Mr. Jacobs, and against the theory that M. 
Maspero’s Contes Hgyptiens circulated in pre- 
historic Greece. And when we proceed from 
the Beast-Tale to the Fable, we have again 
to admire the moderation and judgment 
displayed by Mr. Jacobs: he is willing to 
admit that, as the Beast-Tale is widespread, 
so the tendency to develop the Fable out of 
it may have manifested itself in more than 
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one place. Whether it did manifest itself 
in more than one place is a question of fact ; 
and Mr. Jacobs has evidently based his 
theory on the facts and not made his theory 
first and his facts afterwards. The facts 
appear to him to indicate that the tendency 
in question did manifest itself effectively 
in two places—Greece and India—and 
sporadically in a third. But this conclusion, 
which seems to be the reasonable conclusion, 
is not inconsistent with the supposition 
that some exchange took place between the 
two (or three) places of production, Again 
we have a question of fact. And again Mr. 
Jacobs seems to have been guided by his 
facts and not by his theory. Now this is a 
very different mode of procedure from that 
followed by most inquirers into the early 
history of fable. They have assumed, with- 
out investigation, that there could only be 
one place of production, and that the whole 
history is one of borrowing. But as between 
Greek and Indian there could have been no 
wholesale borrowing ; for, as Mr. Jacobs says 
with his usual admirable common sense, ‘ it 
is idle to talk of a body of literature 
amounting to 300 numbers being derived 
from another running also to 300, when 
they have only a dozen items in common.’ 
With regard to the Jewish fables, whole- 
sale lending on the part of the Hebrews to 
the Greeks is quite impossible. It is out of 
the question to maintain ‘the derivation of 
a body of 300 [Greek] fables, some of which 
can be traced back to the fourth and fifth 
centuries B.c., from some 25 to 30 fables, 
the earliest of which is of the beginning of 
the second century a.D.’ Nor can the 
Hebrews have lent in large quantities to 
India, for there are 300 Indian fables ‘ of 
which not more than a score or so can be 
traced elsewhere, whereas the Jewish list 
runs to about thirty, of which all but six, 
or perhaps four, can be traced either to 
India or Greece, or both.’ Indeed, Mr. 
Jacobs is right in refusing to make the 
Indians or the Greeks, amongst whom the 
fable is normal, borrow the Fable from the 
Jews, amongst whom it was but sporadic. 
The Jews must have been the borrowers on 
this occasion ; the only question is—From 
whom? Mr. Jacobs says from the Indians, on 
the ground that ‘where the Greek and Indian 
forms of the fables common to the three 
differ, the Jewish form agrees with the 
Indian, not the Grecian.’ Thus, there is a 
fable in the Talmud in which a bird removes 
a bone that has stuck in an animal’s throat. 
A similar fable occurs in Greece and in 
India ; and the question, which of the two 
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countries the Talmudic fable comes from, is 
answered at once when we find that the 
animal (which is a lion in the Talmud) is a 
lion in the Indian fable, but a wolf in the 
Greek. On the other hand, Gruppe, it will 
be remembered, maintains that the Jewish 
form agrees with the Greek and not with the 
Indian; and, although the facts seem (at 
present) against him as regards those fables 
common to the three nations which are 
already known, still there remains in his 
favour the fact that the type of cunning with 
the Greeks and Semites is the fox, with the 
Indians the jackal. But unfortunately for 
Gruppe this fact affords no support to his 
main thesis, when we have once recognized 
the impossibility of deriving a corpus of 
300 fables from one of 30. If the Semites 
borrowed—and Mr. Jacobs seems to me to 
be confining himself to his proved facts 
when he affirms that they did borrow some 
fables from India—then it is obvious that 
they borrowed the idea of the fox as the 
type of cunning from the Greeks and not 
from the Indians ; nor does this seem to be 
improbable, in spite of Mr. Jacobs’ remark 
that ‘the smallness of the total number [of 
Jewish fables] precludes the possibility of the 
Jews having had access to more than one 
collection.’ 

Having noted the points of difference 
between the theories of Gruppe and Mr. 


Jacobs, we ought also to observe the points 
in which they agree. They both reject the 
Kgyptian or African origin of the Fable ; 
and we ought to hear no more of it. They 
both put the appearance of a body of fable 
amongst the Greeks at about 600B.c. They 
agree in admitting that some fables in the 
Roman coilections have come from India, 
through the mediation of Buddhism (though 
they differ as to the route). Finally, they 
both postulate early communication between 
the Semites and India. 

The tendency of the whole discussion is, 
I think, to confirm the principle that when 
similar tales are widely spread the similari- 
ties are not greater than may be accounted 
for by the independent action of similar 
minds. This is illustrated by the Beast- 
Tale and even by such a fable as that of the 
Belly and Members. On the other hand, 
when the similarities are so great that they 
can only be accounted for by the borrowing 
theory (which is only the case with a small 
percentage of Beast-Fables), the area over 
which the tales are distributed is limited, 
either in actual extent or by facility of com- 
munication. Or we may put it: unless the 
area of distribution is thus limited, the 
presumption is against the borrowing 
theory. 

F. B. Jevons. 





HILGARD’S GREEK GRAMMARIANS. 


Grammatict Graect Recogniti et Apparatu 
Critico Instructi. Partis quartae volumen 
prius. THEODOSII ALEXANDRINI Canones 
et CHoERoBosci Scholia in Canones Nomin- 
ales. Leipzig, 1889. Teubner. 14 Mk. 


Tus volume, edited by Alf. Hilgard and 
belonging to the monumental series of 
Greek Grammarians under the general direc- 
tion of Uhlig, lacks an introduction. The 
last modern editions of these grammatical 
treatises, as quoted by Hilgard, were con- 
tained in Vol. III. of Bekker’s Anecdota 
(Berlin, 1821), and the edition of Choerobos- 
cus’s Scholia by Gaisford (Oxford, 1842). 
Apart from the undoubted statement that 
Theodosius was older than Georgius ‘ Choe- 
roboscus,’ the exact date of both remains 
in abeyance. Schoell, in his chronological 
tables, and the writers in Pauly do not agree. 
The oldest MS. used by Hilgard is one of 


Munich (310) of the ninth or tenth century. 
Most of the others are of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth. 

The ‘Introductory Rules’ of Theodosius 
on the inflexion of nouns are really a long 
series of lexical articles on special words, 
presenting however a vastly greater amount 
of casuistry than analogy ; and, for modern 
purposes, probably more useful to the lexi- 
cographer than to the grammarian. The 
radical point is that there is absolutely no 
perception of stems as yet. The ules are 
crudely empirical. Αἴας, Αἴαντος is followed 
by κοχλίας, a vowel-stem. Then follow 
Λάχης, Χρύσης, Δημοσθένης, Hpaxdjs, ἸΠ]άρις. 
ὄφεως, μάντεως are noted as Attic, ὄφιος, 
ὄφιες being treated as the normal inflexion. 
“Κανών᾽ 9, on χαρίεις, in discussing the voca- 
tive, says (and this may serve as a type of 
the treatment) : ‘ the vocative of these is given ’ 
in two ways: ὦ χαρίει because the words 
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ending in o with a diphthong make the vocative 
by dropping s—6 παῖς, ὦ παῖ, 6 Πηλεύς, 
ὦ IInAci—and ὦ χαρίεν, because every neuter 
adjective, if it be inflected parisyllabically, is 
identical in sound with the accus. masculine, 
τὸ σοφὸν and τὸν σοφόν, τὸ εὔγηρων 
and τὸν εὔγηρων, but {7 it has an increase 
of syllables, is identical with the vocative mas- 
culine, e.g. TO ἄρσεν, ὦ ἄρσεν, TO σῶ- 
φρον, ὦ σῶφρον; thus then the vocative 
will be ὦ χαρίεν IN ORDER THAT IT MAY BE 
IDENTICAL WITH THE NEUTER (iva ὁμοφωνήσῃ 
τῷ οὐδετέρῳ). The deviation from the Attic 
(treating the latter as a dialect merely) may 
be observed also on p. 13, where πήχεος and 
πελέκεος are given. In rule 14 πλοῦς is 
placed in juxtaposition with πλακοῦς. Co- 


pious comments on accent and quantity. 


make us realize the growing divergence 
between Byzantine utterance and classic 
usage. The nominative case is the basis 
of treatment throughout, and the gram- 
marian fails to perceive how the inflectional 
s of that case often veils or modifies the 
real stem of the nouns. ‘ Rules’ are 
given eg. for finding the gen. of πέρδιξ 
and that of τέττιξ, of μύρμηξ and βούπληξ, 
of λουτήρ and αἰθήρ. The inflexion of femi- 
nines follows, p. 25 sqq., where at the out- 
set the ‘a pure’ is introduced: μαῖα, σφαῖρα, 
but Μοῦσα, -ns, etc. The feminine dual 
article τὰ, ταῖν, is used throughout, and the 
vocative dual regularly given ; mere ballast, 
but probably old tradition. After the 
treatment of neuters there is a series of 
observations on accent, case for case, useful 
even now. Under the accent of gen. plural 
of monosyllabic words (of the third declen- 
sion, as we should say) Theodosius enume- 
rates nine exceptions : τίνων, πάντων, Τρώων, 
δμώων, παίδων, θώων (jackals), κράτων, δᾷάδων, 
λάων (stones). Of the gen. plur. (of the a 
stems, as we say) there are exceptions: 
χλούνων, χρήστων, ἐτησίων of masculines, and 
of feminines advwv. Theodosius observes 
also that feminines when identical in form 
with masculines share the accent of the 
latter in gen. plural: Ῥοδίων, δούλων, φίλων, 
In the case of πορνῶν, fem., 
masc. πόρνων, πετρῶν, πέτρων, the feminine 
was the original word. [In this paragraph 
Aristarchus and Ammonius are quoted.] 
Of neuter exceptions he quotes ὦὥτων, φώτων, 
γούνων, δούρων. 

In his treatment of verb-inflexion -ὦ and 
-pu verbs are made the two chief classes, the 
former in the school practice being called 
‘the great verb,’ p. 82, τέλος τοῦ μεγάλου 
ῥήματος. The verb τύπτω being the para- 
digm is subjected to all and every kind of 


but ταχειῶν. 
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inflexion, possible and impossible: τύπτω, 
ἔτυπτον, τέτυφα (τέτυπα is trmed perf. 
middle), érervpew (middle pluperf. ἐτετύπειν), 
and 2nd aor. éruvmov. After Tope there is 
given τυπῶ as ‘ 2nd future,’ τύπτομαι, ETUTTO- 
μὴν, τέτυμμαι, ἐτετύμμην, ἐτύφθην, ἐτύπην, 
ἐτυψάμην, ἐτυπόμ.ην, τυφθήσομαι, τυπήσο- 
μαι, τύψομαι, τυποῦμαι (‘2nd fut.’), τετύψομαι. 
The aim of this Procrustean performance is 
obvious. ‘ Unity’ of treatment at the cost 
of everything else. The ‘first dual,’ -μεθον, 
is regularly given. The close observation of 
accent is one of the few features which even 
now endow the ules with some value. 
Consciousness of phonetic factors is rarely 
shown, 6... p. 66, τύφθητι, not τύφθηθι : διὰ 
τὸ κακόφωνον. But dropping that which 
time and the advance of science has indeed 
long since discarded, we may perhaps do a 
slight service to the general reader by pre- 
senting briefly a conspectus of terminology. 

The cases : nom. generally ἡ εὐθεῖα (πτῶσις) 
or ὀρθή [Theodosius never uses the proto- 
type of ‘nominative,’ ὀνομαστική, cf. Choero- 
boscus, p. ii.], gen. γενική, dat. δοτική, ace. 
αἰτιατική, voc. κλητική. Numbers: ἑνικά, δυϊκά, 
πληθυντικά. Genders (γένη) : ἀρσενικόν, θη- 
λυκόν, οὐδέτερον : μονογενής, Of one gender. 
Other technical terms are: λήγειν, to have 
the ultima so or so; παραλήγειν, to have 
the penultima so or so; φωνηέντα, vowels ; 
σύμφωνα, consonants; ἀμετάβολα, liquids ; 
ἁπλᾶ, Simple; σύνθετα, compound; ceon- 
μειῶσθαι (rarely ὑπεξηρῆσθαι) to be an ex- 
ception to a κανών ; κλίνειν, κλίσις, to inflect, 
inflexion ; συναιρεῖν, συναίρεσις, to contract, 
contraction ; χρόνος, quantity; μακρός, long ; 
βραχύς, short. The terminology of accent 
(τάσις, generally τόνος) has reached us vir- 
tually without change ; ἀναβιβάζειν, to make 
the accent recessive, ’ the opposite being 
καταβιβάζειν. Lota subscript is 1 ἀνεκφώνητον. 
The verb (ῥῆμα) : Ist, 2nd, 3rd person, πρῶτον 
ke. πρόσωπον ; voices (διαθέσεις) : ἐνέργεια, 
πάθος, μεσότης. Tenses (χρόνοι) : present, 6 
ἐνεστὼς χρόνος ; imperf., ὃ παρατατικός (more 
felicitous than the Latin); perf., παρακεί- 
μενος ; pluperf., ὑπερσυντέλικος ; pret., ἀόρισ- 
tos; fut., μέλλων ; fut. perf., per ὀλίγον 
μέλλων, or Attic future. Moods (ἐγκλίσεις) : 
δριστική (ind.), ὑποτακτική (subj.), εὐκτική 
(opt.), προστακτική (imperat.), ἀπαρέμφατον 
(inf.), μετοχή (part.). The subj. was regu- 
larly drilled in conjunction with éav: ἐὰν 
τύπτω, ἐὰν TUTTYS, ἐὰν τύπτῃ, K.T.rA., ποῦ a bad 
way of coupling one of the chief functions 
with the inflexion. 

In the -μὲι verbs the familiar usage of 
Aeolic is noted at the outset. τιθεῖσι is given 
for τιθέασι. τέθεικα: the -e- is called a 
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Boeotian formation. 
persons. 

The commentaries of Choeroboscus are too 
discursive and academic to admit of a con- 
cise abstract. 

The strongest general impression carried 
away from these pages is that of the sub- 
stantial immutability of grammatical ter- 


ἔθηκα is inflected in all 


minology on the one hand, and the ἃ priori 
dogmatic attitude of grammatical τέχνη in 
those Byzantine times, as if the human 
body had been created according to the 
canons of the anatomist. 
E. G. SIHLER, 
New York. 





PRONUNCIATION OF ANCIENT GREEK BY F. BLASS. 


Pronunciation of Ancient Greek, by F. Buass. 
Translated from the Third German edition 
with the author’s sanction by W. J. 
Purton, B.A. Cambridge University 
Press. 1890. 


THis is a good translation of an excellent 
book. Whatever may be the opinion of 


teachers as to what is pedagogically desir- | 


able or practicable in the pronunciation of 
Greek, there can be no doubt as to the im- 
portance of knowing the phonetic value of 
the alphabetic symbols in their ancient use. 
To those who seek such a knowledge this 
book is the one safe resort. 

It is the purpose of this notice to call 
attention however to the English edition 
rather than to the original, and it is there- 
fore with the translation that it must busy 
itself. This is, as we have said, on the 
whole a good one. The English idiom has 
in most cases asserted the mastery, but the 
German schon, noch and wohl aber are no easy 
prey, and here and there have maintained 
themselves ; witness such expressions as, 
‘It appears then, that already in the Roman 
period ete.’ (p. 63) ; ‘This was in the course 
of the fourth century already employed for 
the short sound also.’ A clumsy and even 
misleading translation of woh/ aber occurs on 
p. 89: ‘Modern Greek has in such cases no 
nasal, omission on the other hand occurs as in 
γίνομαι : πρᾶμμα. The original is : ‘Das 
Neugr. hat in solchen Fillen keinen Nasal, 


wohl aber Tilgung wie in etc.’ It seems 
hardly possible that the translator could 
have understood his author here. 

Certain renderings strike us too as some- 
what forced; thus (p. 8): ‘So shifting is 
pronunciation, ‘and so stable writing, jug- 
gling away (diber — hinwegtiiuschen) as it 
does the most important changes. But the 
enquirer must not allow himself to be jug- 
gled with (sich tdéuschen lassen) ete.’ So (p. 42) 
‘Every one knew by the light of nature 
(wusste ohne weiteres) that οἶκος and ὑγρός 
were, etc.’ ‘Falls foul of’ (6. g. p. 12) is 
repeatedly employed as the equivalent of 
‘ steht im Gegensatz zu.’ 

On page 53, line 11, ‘inscriptions of the 
third century’ should read ‘of the fourth to 
the first century.’ In the preface, p. vi., are 
given the phonetic value of the letters used 
in transliteration; thus ‘ ὦ must be pronounc- 
ed as in father, ἃ as in man, 7 as in second 
syllable of quinine, % as in first syllable of 
quinine, ete. What more unfortunate illus- 
tration could been have chosen than this 
Protean quinine ? 

It seems to us furthermore a serious impair- 
ment of the usefulness of the book that the 
pagination of the original edition has not 
been, as it easily might have been, preserved 
in the margin, and most especially, that the 
current numbering of the foot-notes has 
been changed to a numbering by pages. 

Bens. ΡῈ WHEELER, 
Cornell University. 





WHARTON’S £TYMA LATINA. 


Ktyma Latina, by KE. R. Warton, M.A. 
Pp. xxxiv. and 152. Rivingtons, 1890. 
7s. 6d, 


Tus book consists of a Preface, a note on 
Hidden Quantities, list of Abbreviations, a 


Introduction, 


select list of Authorities, 
Ktymological Lexicon, and Comparative 
Etymology. 


We are inclined to regret that Mr. Whar- 
ton has brought his peculiar views on 
classical philology before the public in a 
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form which lays him specially open to 
criticism. As far as we can gather from a 
study of his work Mr. Wharton seems to 
belong to an entirely different school from 
the writer of this article, and might justly 
reply ὅτῳ δὲ μὴ τάδ᾽ ἐστὶν ἐν γνώμῃ φίλα | κεῖνός 
T ἐκεῖνα στεργέτω κἀγὼ τάδε. Since however his 
methods bear a dangerous similarity to those 
of the modern science inaugurated in Germany 
and not without exponents in England, we 
feel compelled for the purposes of review to 
assume that Mr. Wharton belongs to that 
school, hoping that, if he intends to revolu- 
tionize the science once again, he will accept 
our apologies and disclose his methods in a 
more definite and tangible form. 

Assuming then, as we are bound to do in 
default of other evidence, that Mr. Wharton 
accepts the methods of Brugmann, Paul, 
Osthoff and other names which will be found 
in the list of authorities, what are we to say 
of this book? It undoubtedly shows much 
labour ; contains useful hints, not few even 
brilliant derivations; and yet it must be 
condemned. 

The difliculty which meets the uninitiated 
at the outset in studying modern philology 
is its technical symbolism ; people are unduly 
frightened by the appearance of -iinn and 
a ‘non-labialised velar’ is regarded with 
dismay. Under these circumstances and 
just when the accepted signs are beginning 
to be handled with more familiarity, it is 
surely unwise to add to the confusion by 
appearing before the public with a rival 
system, especially when no explanation is 
afforded, and with the aggravation of collo- 
quialisms which may be exemplified by the 
following quotation. 

‘anser, goose=*hansis MIy. géis swan, 
Lit. zdsis goose Ὁ. Slav. gast (with g- from 
Teutonic), cf. (1) GHans- Ags. gés, Sk. 
hansas, GHANS- χήν ; (2) GHaN- Ags. gandra 
gander E., ganot gannet E. 

Not add Arm. say goose quasi=*gas: as 
soon make dog the Classical form whence 
Teutonic cat quasi = tac.’ 

Another essential which ought to be borne 
in mind is that the non-technical world 
should be given whole truths only and not 
conjectures. The belief that in philology 
every man does what is right in his own 
eyes has not yet vanished, and assuredly 
this book will not do much towards dis- 
persing it. Not only are all the modern 
methods of getting round a difficulty em- 
ployed without scruple, but most of the 


1 This is not meant seriously. It is either a joke 
to relieve the dry study of linguistics, or a self- 
congratulatory ‘How much taller I am than Papa.’ 
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ancient ones are also used, and if all else 
fails the word is either ‘borrowed’ or ‘dia- 
lectic.’ The frequent use of the latter term 
can only be justified by a subversal or 
renegation of Paul’s position, which, as it 
is not forthcoming, need not be discussed. 

These objections are taken from the point 
of view of the untechnical reader and, to sum 
up, we fear that he will only derive advantage 
from the isolated facts on other subjects 
which are found in the book, although he 
may by careful study pick up sufficient jargon 
to disguise ignorance. 

If on the other hand we regard the work 
not as a popular manual but as a contribution 
to the literature of the science, it contains, 
as was said above, many brilliant conjectures. 


. But here also many objections must be taken. 


The form of the work is unhappy. Latin is 
and always will be the despair of scientific phi- 
lology for reasons which are obvious : in the 
first place what we are told of the origin of 
Rome is strongly against any original purity 
of stock, so that,as Mr. Wharton would put it, 
they must all have begun by talking ‘ dialec- 
tically’ ; and in the second place, our records 
are doubly imperfect—imperfect in that we 
have, comparatively speaking, no archaic 
records, and in that the literature on which 
we mainly rely is as far from representing 
the spoken language of the people as any 
literature could well be. If then—provided 
that no new storehouse of information be- 
comes accessible—the rules of scientific 
philology ever reduce to order all the words 
in the Latin dictionary, it will mean that 
the rules themselves are so elastic as to be 
valueless. The extent of our ignorance 
could not be more clearly exposed than by 
adopting the dictionary form, and conse- 
quently the temptation to wild conjecture 
is great. Weare told in the Preface that 
3055 out of the 4320 Latin words which do 
not ‘sufficiently explain their own formation’ 
are ‘treated’ in this work; there could not 
be a better illustration of our remarks above 
than the fact that with all Mr. Wharton’s 
ingenuity, of which specimens will be given 
below, over 10 per cent. of these 3055 have 
to be ‘treated’ in silence. About 450 are 
derived from Greek—imany of which seem to 
us ‘ sufliciently to express their own forma- 
tion,’ 6.9. ‘tphilyra lime-tree: φιλύρα᾽ — 
under 50 with some plausibility from other 
languages, and about 100 on the assertion 
of Roman grammarians (which counts for 
nil on such a point) or with a mere pretence 
at reason, as when buxus is traced (through 
πύξος) to Paphlagonia because Catullus has 
Cytore buxifer: and rosa is given as Os- 
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can because Vergil has rosaria Paesti. So 
Gallicis cantheriis relegates cantherius to 
Gaul, IMaurorum attegias makes the latter 
word Moorish, and the Celtic origin of 
petorritum assigns all names of wheeled 
vehicles to the same language. Nay, we 
have to go to ‘some Celtic dialect ’ (which is 
scientific but vague) for quadru- and quadra, 
the reason being that they conflict with a 
rule of Mr. Wharton’s that d before r be- 
comes ὁ. Parenthetically we may here ob- 
serve that most of the derivations by which 
this rule is supported may be considered 
matters of opinion, but not when we jind 
nutrio ascribed to a root NED in νήδυμος (!) : 
we think most readers will prefer the normal 
analysis νητδυτμος from the root of δύη ke. 
with the negative prefixed. The testimony 
of grammarians to the origin of a word is 
accepted or not according to the urgency of 
the case: thus under lanista (of which we 
may in passing notice the brilliant identifi- 
cation with danista) we find 

‘Isid. calls it Etruscan, only because the 
use of gladiators came from Etruria’ ; 
but under andabata, ‘ Gaulish (cf. Gallus for 
nurmillo Fest.)1, while as to  Isidore’s 
reasoning it may be paralleled by numerous 
instances such as ‘ cantharis beetle : Egyptian 
(the beetle worshipped in Egypt)?’ Other 
conclusions are reached on grounds which are 
even more extraordinary: thus it is suggested 
that gingiva is Gaulish ‘ as first in Catullus’ : 
the derivation of carbo from corbis a basket 
is quaintly supported by ‘ Ar. Ach. 333 λάρκος 
charcoal-burner’s basket’ ; after this, no one 
will be surprised to find that cortina is from 
curtus because Lucretius speaks of dolia 
curta. 

Perhaps however most discredit will be 
cast on philological method by Mr. Wharton’s 
too lively imagination both on the treacherous 
ground of analogy and in tracing connexions 
in sense. As regards the former it may be 
possible to believe that posca owes its termi- 
nation to esca, but who can credit the 
statements that marmor has the ending of 
aequor, celox (-- κέλης) of velox, autem of 
septem, spinter of tuber, that caepe is ‘ quasi 
Adj. Neut. (like ¢twrpe)’ and the like? This 
dangerous weapon is even employed without 
necessity, as when facilis is pressed in to 
aecount for dapsilis which, like facilis itself, 
is only another example of the absorbing 
power of -i- adjectives in Latin as a class. 
As for the unexplored region which rejoices 
in the name of semasiology, we fear that any 
system will fail to take in the following 
flights. WVorma a square is derived from 
nonus ‘ninth’ as being ‘shaped like L the 
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9th letter in the Etruscan and Faliscan 
alphabets.’ Now, to begin with, the essential 
part of a ‘square’ is its right angle: the 
angle of an Etruscan L is anything but a 
right angle. Nevertheless a Roman preferred 
to use it as a simile, and, lest he should make 
himself too clear, he simply described the 
letter by its numerical order in a foreign 
abecedarium, leaving it to the hearer’s in- 
genuity to work out the connexion. 
Astounding as this is, it is still more 
astoundingly paralleled by ‘Rev. 22, 13 
ἐγὼ τὸ ἄλφα καὶ TO ὦ, πρῶτος Kal ἔσχατος." 
There is no other example to vie with 
this, but one or two others are worth 
quoting: parra ‘a bird’ (surely a misleading 
translation) is from “parsa a companion’ and 
goes with parricida which is thus reduced to 
an infraction of the game-laws: as it was 
important to have as many original deri- 
vations as possible (the Preface contains a 
list) no mention is made of Friéhde’s con- 
vincing equation of the first element in 
pari-cida with the Homeric πῆοι ‘kinsfolk.’ 
Sometimes a needlessly tortuous sense-con- 
nexion is traced, as when ‘Tbracchium is 
accounted for as being ‘shorter than the 
leg’: it of course denotes the fore-arm 
which is shorter than Jacertus, the upper 
arm. Again the derivation of patro from 
pater (which we had independently formulated) 
is detracted from by the far-fetched explana- 
tion of pater patratus ‘the father who acts as 
such.’ It really means the pater who had a 
pater and so excluded all but free-born 
citizens (of two generations, if pater be 
taken = senator). 

The reader who has been trained on the 
exact methods will find many severe shocks 
awaiting him. Words are attributed to the 
Ursprache such as 0-V-EOM, SOM-LOS, TM-N, 
and even sM-Lo-. For this he will be partly 
prepared by the statement in the Preface 
that the same symbol (fr.) means both 
‘from’ and ‘connected with’ ; 7.e. it signifies 
alike the relation which mors bears to 
morvor and that which δίκη bears to dicam. 
After this we need not be surprised to find 
three stems given under aevum (we use 
Mr. Wharton’s orthography throughout) 
in this order Alvos, AIVON, AIvEs- although 
the first and third are connected by Ablaut, 
and the second has a quite different formative 
suffix corresponding to ai-uen in the Gk. 
αἰέν. Amid these heresies smaller trans- 
gressions like δασὺς = δγυτ-ύς pass almost un- 
observed, but we cannot leave unnoticed the 
assertion in the Preface that the older 
Iguvine Tables are written in the Etruscan, 
alphabet. The appendix on Comparative 
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Kitymology we are compelled to leave un- 
touched, merely noting that Mr. Wharton 
is to be added to the number of those who 
confuse πρόθεσις and πρόσθεσις (p. 133).1 
Before concluding this notice it may be 
well to explain why we condemn this at- 
tempt, when no better is forthcoming and 
when scientific methods confessedly yield so 
imperfect results. The reason is that making 
etymologies is no more the end of scientific 
philology than making new fossils is the 
end of geology. New etymologies, if sound, 
are welcomed, but it is not for themselves, 
nor even for the laws to which they lead, 
but for the proof of those laws, 1.6. the reason 
which underlies them. Mr. Wharton, by 
many of his ingenious derivations, does give 


1 The latter at least ought to be written in English 
characters as to the best of our belief it is not used by 
any Greek grammarian. 
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some new laws, but without any attempt at 
proof and in the republic of science ipse 
dixits even backed by the highest reputation 
are not current coin... Thus the rule that 
original ‘ pretonic’ 6 becomes ὦ in Latin has 
a very good prima facie case made out for it 
by the examples, but no proof, and we must 
moreover take it, on Mr. Wharton’s assertion, 
that the accent was pitch, despite all current 
theories upon Latin accentuation. 

All this, as well as his statement (also ex 
cathedra) that the Ursprache had a τὶ (short 
and long) and that the Ursprache was once 
spoken, bears out the hypothesis which we 
mentioned at first, that Mr. Wharton belongs 
to, or is founding, « different school from 
that of Brugmann and Paul. If this be so, 
_we can only apologise once more for treating 
his book according to our lights. 

H. D. DaRBIsHIRE. 





Telegraphing among the Ancients. =n 
monograph, by Mr. Augustus C. Merriam, is No. 1 
of the Classical Series iii. of the Papers of the 
Archacological Institute of America. Mr. Merriam 
begins by a collection of passages from poets and 
prosewriters in which any system of telegraphy, by 
beacons, shields, mirrors or torches, is alluded to or 
described. The collection, however, is incomplete, 
for the best and simplest system of transmitting 
actual words is omitted. It is described by Sextus 
Julius Africanus in Κεστοί ὁ. Ixxvi., and is an obvious 
improvement on the method invented by Cleoxenus 
and Democlitus (Polyb. x. 45). In the latter 
method, each party of signallers has a board, showing 
the alphabet in five columns, and the operator, by 
the number of torches in his right and left hands, 
indicates what letter of what column is to be read. 
Africanus says that his system was used by the 
Romans, though it is founded on the Greek numerical 
alphabet. Set up three posts, one for units, one for 
tens, and one for hundreds. The number of torches 
attached to each post will indicate a numeral of 
which the symbol is a letter of the alphabet. Clearly 
this system could be employed more rapidly, and 
for much greater distances, than the other. 

But Mr. Merriam’s chief concern is with the 
famous passage in the Agamemnon, 272-307, where 
the fall of Troy is said to be telegraphed to Argos by 
beacon-fires on the following points, viz: Ida, Lemnos, 
Athos, Euboea, Messapium, Cithaeron, the Megarid 
(Aegiplanctus), Arachnaeus. Mr, Merriam suggests 
that this line was selected in order to convey the news 
to many Greek peoples engaged in the common enter- 
prise, and, though no contingent seems to have been 
sent to Troy from the neighbourhood of Athos, still 
the inhabitants of that mountain may have been paid 
to furnish a beacon, especially as there were Ciconians 
and Paeonians in the Greek host. It is a more 
serious question whether such telegraphy was possible. 
Solvitur navigando et ambulando. From Mt. Chigri 
(1648 feet), on the mainland opposite Tenedos, both 
Lemnos, 60 miles away, and Athos, 109 miles away, 
are distinetly visible. The highest point of Lemnos 
is at the N.W. corner (1,410 feet). Hence Athos 
(6,500 feet) is very conspicuous indeed. From Athos 


to Macistus (probably Kandili, ‘a long line of pre- 
cipitous cliffs’ above Chalcis in Kuboea) is 110 miles. 
Could a beacon be seen at this distance? Mr. Merriam 
cites evidence, from the officers of the U.S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, of which the following extract is 
typical. Mr. Assistant Colonna writes: ‘I have seen 
from the top of Snow Mountain, in the Coast Range, 
fires burning on the summit of the Sierra Nevada, 
where certainly no light was of an intensity equal to 
what an ordinary ten by twelve framehouse would give 
if set on fire; yet the whole was plainly visible to 
the naked eye at a distance of about 160 miles. I 
think if you were to take acord of well-seasoned pine 
wood, and pile it into pensso that it would burn with 
a good draught, you would have a blaze that could 
be seen at night, in fair-seeing weather, with the 
naked eye, 200 miles or over, provided the wind did 
not blow from the fire to you.’ The evidence from 
mirror-flashing is still more precise and convincing. 
The ensuing stages are easier. From Macistus to 
Messapium (3,392 feet) is fifteen miles: thence to 
Cithaeron (4,620 feet) is twenty-six miles. Mr. 
Merriam identifies the Gorgopian lake with a small 
lake called Mavrolimné ‘on the coast exactly between 
Bisa and Cithaeron’ (Meliarakes, Geogr. of Argolis 
and Corinthia, p. 133, is cited as authority), but he is 
uncertain whether Aegiplanctus ought to be identified 
with Mt. Bisa (3,465 feet) or with Mt. Geranea 
(4,490 feet). From hence to Arachnaeus is twenty- 
six miles, with very high cliffs between, and from 
Arachnaeus to Argos fifteen miles. It is suggested 
that the zigzag line from Cithaeron to Argos was 
that actually used by the Athenians in B.c. 459 when 
they were in alliance with Argos but hostile to 
Corinth, so that the latter country could not be used. 
J. 6. 
Ferguson’s Aid to Greek at Sight. Tp. 360. 
Chicago, 1890. 
ΤῊΠ author gives long lists of words to be committed 
to memory. Such a method is cumbersome, mechani- 
cal, and of questionable helpfulness. The second 
part of the book groups related words, and would be 
more useful to a student than the first part. The 
work could be used to advantage by those who have 
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already acquired a vocabulary, but would be of little 
service to beginners, for whom it seems primarily 
intended. 


Thurber’s Vocabulary to the First Six Books 
of Homer’s Iliad. Pp. 159. Boston, 1890. 


Tuts book is too helpful, and yet not helpful enough. 
It should assume that the student knows where ἐστέ 
is made ; it should state clearly what words are not 
Attic, and should mark the ἅπαξ εἰρημένα. The 
student needs a Homeric Dictionary like the ‘ Worter- 
buch zu Homer und der Homeriden’ of Seiler- 
Capelle. 
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White’s Passages for Practice in Translation 
at Sight. Partiv. Pp. 181. Boston, 1889. 


AN adinirable selection of passages from ten authors, 
giving a great variety of subjects and styles of writing, 
while each passage is complete enough to be inter- 
esting. The directions for the use of the book are 
clear and sensible. Professor White has been more 
successful than any other American in teaching his 
students to read large masses of Greek, and all who 
know of his achievements in this direction will wel- 
come a work which will aid others to follow in his 
footsteps. 





NOTES ON THE CONSTITUTION OF ATHENS. 


THE DECELEAN INSCRIPTION! AND 
ATTIC PHRATRIES. 


1 RECENTLY had a little controversy with 
Mr. Tarbell on this subject in the American 
Journal of Archaeology (September, 1890). 
With some of his comments on my own 
criticisms I agree, with others I do not. I 
am not going to transfer this controversy to 
these pages, but I wish to say a few words 
on those points which receive illustration 
from our new Lespublica Atheniensium. 

First with regard to Demosthenes Or. lvii. 
I had inferred, from the order in which the 
witnesses are there called, that the γεννῆται 
were more distant from the individual than 
the φράτερες. No such inference is justifi- 
able. The order is dictated by the order of 
the questions in the formula used at the 
anacrisis of the nine archons. Aristotle now 
gives us this formula in full (p. 138). I still 
think that the order in which the two bodies 
are referred to in sections 24, 25 of this 
speech is in favour of my view. 

On the other hand, it is perfectly evident 
that the Demotionidae of the inscription are 
not the same as the phratry. The proce- 
dure there ordered is modelled on, or is at 
least parallel to, the procedure at the διαψή- 
φισις Of a deme thus described by Aristotle 
(p. 108): ἔπειτα ἂν μὲν ἀποψηφίσωνται (se. οἱ 
δημόται) μὴ ἐλεύθερον εἶναι, ὁ μὲν ἐφίησιν ἐς 

ικαστήριον, οἱ δὲ δημότα: κατηγόρους αἱροῦνται 
πέντε ἄνδρας ἐξ αὑτῶν κιτιλ. It is evident that 
the Δεκελείων οἶκος of the inscription is equi- 
valent to the φράτερες, and that the Demo- 
tionidae are a more authoritative body. 
Who then are the Demotionidae? I should 
answer γεννῆται. 

I had carefully avoided before, and have 
avoided here, the use of the word γένος or 
gens as equivalent to γεννῆται, and I should 
not have used ‘phratry’ as equivalent to 

1 C.I.A, 841 Ὁ, and Eph, Arch. 1888, p. 1. 


φράτερες. But certainly the γεννῆται were 
so called because they belonged to ἃ γένος ; 
the φράτερες because they belonged to a 
phratry. How is the relative position here 
assigned to γεννῆται and φράτερες reconcilable 
with the relative position of γένος and 
phratry? The question is one which will 
continue to be discussed, happily now with a 
narrower range for hypothesis. 

Cleisthenes, as we now know for certain, 
left the γένη and phratries as he found them. 
Ta δὲ γένη καὶ τὰς φρατρίας Kal τὰς ἱερωσύνας 
εἴασεν ἔχειν ἑκάστους κατὰ τὰ πάτρια (esp. 
Ath. p. 56).2 There is no indication or sug- 
gestion that they were touched by any later 
constitutional reform. What changes did 
occur in their organization must have come 
from within, not from without; must have 
been adaptative, not radical. Before attempt- 
ing to surmise what these changes were, it 
is necessary to examine the statements on 
the subject of the institution and constitu- 
tion of γένος and phratry derived from Aris- 
totle, Philochorus and other historians, and 
transmitted to us by the lexicographers. 
Aristotle, in describing the institution of 
the four tribes and their divisions, says that 
the original members of each of the thirty 
γένη Which composed a phratry were thirty 
in number, and were called γεννῆται ; these 
thirty members drew lots for the priestly 
offices (the fragment, from the still missing 
early chapters of the Politeia, is reprinted in 
Mr. Kenyon’s edition, p. 173). He cannot 
have had any documentary evidence of this; 
it must therefore be an inference from the 
fact that, in times of which record did exist, 
each yévos contained thirty privileged mem- 
bers called γεννῆται. Philochorus probably 
gave a similar but more detailed account of 


2 It is better to suppose that in Politics vi. 4 
pparpta refers to Cyrene, than to find there a con- 
tradiction of this plain statement. 
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the institution of the tribes, &e. According 
to him the thirty original members of each 
γένος were called ὁμογάλακτες, and afterwards 
γεννῆται (frs. 92 and 93 in Miiller, from Suidas 
8.vv. γεννῆται and ὁμογάλακτες). In other 
words, he knew of the existence in each γένος 
of thirty privileged members, called in old 
times ὁμογάλακτες, in later times γεννῆται. 
He also knew of the existence in old times — 
times when the thirty were still called ὁμο- 
yidraxres—of a class of members of γένη called 
opyeaves (fr. 94 in Miiller, from Photius and 
Suidas s.v. épyedves).! His account of the in- 
stitution of the tribes, &c., must then have 
been more or less as follows (both he and 
Aristotle regarded it as a constitutional 
change—the first of the eleven μεταβολαί. -- 
see 765}. Ath. p. 140): 360 bodies, each con- 
sisting of thirty individuals, were formed 
and called γένη ; thirty of these γένῃ were 
united to form a phratry ; and three phratries 
were united to form a tribe. The thirty 
members assigned to each γένος belonged to 
two generations, hence they were called é0- 
γάλακτεςς The word can bear no other sense 
than that which it bears in Aristotle, Politics 
1. 1, παῖδες καὶ παίδων παῖδες, 1.6. those whom 
it is possible for the same woman to suckle 
(itis no uncommon thing in Greece now-a-days 
to see a grandmother suckling her grand- 
child), As sons inherited their father’s 
status, and as the population did not remain 
stationary, the number of members in a 
yevos could not be limited to thirty. The 
fiction that a γένος consisted of thirty mem- 
bers was however prolonged, I suppose by 
filling up vacancies from the eldest sons of 
members ; and these thirty continued, like 
the original thirty, to call themselves ὁμογά- 
λακτες or γεννῆται. They alone were allowed 
to draw lots for the priestly offices.2 The 
younger sons and their descendants, who did 
not succeed to the privileged position of ὅμο- 
γάλακτες, and therefore could not participate 
in the priesthoods of the γένος, although they 
were still members of it, founded among 
themselves distinct societies. for purposes of 
worship, and hence were known as dpyeaves.® 


1 Cf, Pollux iii, 52, a too brief summary of Philo- 
chorus, which, while it wrongly includes the ὀργεῶ- 
ves in the thirty, proves that Philochorus regarded 
them as members of γένη. 

2 See the fragment of Aristotle referred to above-— 
ὧν at ἱερωσύναι ἑκάστοις προσηκοῦσαι ἐκληροῦντο. In 
this limited sense we should understand Hesychius, 
ἔξω τριακάδος : of μὴ μεταλαμβάνοντες παῖδες, ἢ ἀγχισ- 
τεῖς, κλήρου τελευτήσαντος πατρός. κλῆρος does not 
here mean ‘ property,’ but ‘the right to draw lots for 
the priesthoods.’ 

* This suits the strict meaning of ὀργεών and ὄργια. 
Cf. Suidas ὀργεῶνες : of τοῖς ἰδίᾳ ἀφιδρυμένοις θεοῖς 
ὀργιάζοντε5. 
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This may be taken to represent the substance 
of the detailed account given by Philochorus 
of the origin and history of the γένη. His 
testimony, while valueless for the remote 
period when the γένη were instituted, is good 
for later periods. The γένη; as he knew them, 
each contained thirty privileged members, 
now called γεννῆται, but formerly called ὅμο- 
γάλακτες, and a number of other members, 
with worships other than those of the yevv7- 
tat, and called dpyeGves. Further, these 
ὀργεῶνες existed already at that early period 
when the privileged thirty were still called 
ὁμογάλακτες. 

I will now submit the following hypothe- 
tical account of the changes which must have 
taken place in the organization of the γένη 
and phratries after the revolution of Cleisthe- 
nes, changes which explain the position in 
which the φράτερες of the Δεκελείων οἶκος 
stand to the Demotionidae, whom I identify 
with the γεννῆται. The deme was the basis 
of the state from the time of Cleisthenes 
onwards. Membership of a phratry, how- 
ever, carried with it religious and _ social 
privileges (political privileges only in so far 
as it was a necessary qualification for certain 
high offices): it was also legal evidence of 
citizenship and, as such, may have had more 
convincing power, in so far as phratries were, 
in practice, stricter than demes. The phra- 
tries were twelve in number, each consisting 
of thirty γένη. When Cleisthenes divided 
Attica into residential districts and made 
membership of a deme the sufficient condition 
of citizenship, the phratries and γένη were 
for a time dislocated and degraded: a large 
class of new citizens (νεοπολῖται) did not 
belong to them. They found it necessary 
for their continued existence that they should 
adapt themselves to the new conditions and 
assimilate the new element. The νεοπολῖται 
could not be received into the γένη, all the 
members of which, both γεννῆται and ὀργεῶνες, 
were allied, or supposed to be allied, by blood. 
The phratries, each of which was a group of 
γένη not claiming a blood-relationship with 
each other, were more elastic, and the new 
citizens were received into them, not singly 
but in groups organized on the model of the 
gentile ὀργεῶνες,, but called θίάσοι. The 
members of each phratry found themselves, 
after the revolution, distributed either among 
all the demes, or among a certain number. 
A further step in the process of adaptation 
to the new order was the subdivision of each 
phratry into a number of local sub-centres, 


4 It may be gathered from Athenaeus 1850, 
although the passage is corrupt, that the θιασῶται 
were distinct from the dpyeaves. 
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called οἶκοι, and named after the most im- 
portant of the demes over which they -ex- 
tended. This division may indeed have pre- 
ceded the reception of the νεοπολῖται, and 
have supplied a principle on which they were 
distributed among the phratries. Each of 
these local subdivisions of the original 
phratry had a phratriarch, and acted to a 
certain extent as an independent corporation, 
The κοινὸν Δυαλέων (C.I.A. il. 600) is a union 
of two such small corporations, made prob- 
ably to save expense in the management of 
property. The old phratry of which these 
οἶκοι were dependants, acknowledging the 
authority of its laws, still continued to exist, 
and held its meetings at its traditional sanc- 
tuary. The administration of this central 
phratry was in the hands of the γεννῆται, i.e. 
the thirty privileged members of each of its 
γένη. Thus while the members of the οἶκοι 
were spoken of as dparepes,' the members of 
the central phratry were spoken of as yevv7- 
tat. ‘The members of any one γένος were of 
course also called γεννῆται. There were there- 
fore three different senses in which the term 
could be used : (1) the members of a γένος, (2) 
the thirty privileged members of a γένος, (3) 
the nine hundred privileged members of the 
thirty γένη which composed a phratry. 
W. R. Paton. 


THE AUTHORSHIP. 


It is doubtless premature to hazard hy- 
potheses on the authorship of the work on 
the Athenian Constitution. At the same 
time two points seem to be established: the 
date at which the work was composed can 
be assigned on satisfactory evidence to the 
last few years of Aristotle’s life, and the 
work can be safely identified with that which 
was quoted in the ancient world under 
Aristotle’s name. As the work has always 
carried the weight of Aristotle’s authority, 
it is probable that it was written either by 
the philosopher himself, or by one of his 
pupils under his direction. But the style is 
so different from the other works attributed 
to Aristotle, that, as Mr. Newman says, 
‘there seem to be many chances against the 
view that the treatise is from his pen.’ If 
then we may assume, as the more probable 
theory, that the work was written in Aris- 
totle’s school under his supervision, it is 
likely that the philosopher corrected his 
pupil’s work in some places, and it is pos- 
sible, perhaps, that we may detect in the 

1 Cf. Pollux iii. 52, φράτωρ, ὁ wer’ ἐμοῦ φρατριάζων 
καὶ μετ᾽ ἐμοῦ Snuotevduevos. 
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treatise some traces of Aristotle’s hand. 
Such traces, faint and uncertain as they may 
be, I think may be discovered in the earlier 
part of the work. In the first nine chapters 
there are four passages introduced by οὐ 
μὴν ἀλλά, particles which would naturally be 
used by a master revising his disciple’s work, 
and it does not seem extravagant to recognize 
indications of Aristotle’s corrections in these 
passages. In two of them (p. 3, 1. 10; p. 27, 
l. 2) a previous statement is qualified and 
corrected ; in two others (p. 16, 1. 9; p. 20, 
1. 6), after alternative theories have been pro- 
posed, one is rejected and the other approved. 
Moreover all the clauses are parenthetical 
and the sentences which follow them are 
connected in sense and in construction with 
the passages preceding the parentheses. 
Lastly one of the clauses, διὰ τὸ μὴ δύνασθαι 
καθόλου περιλαβεῖν τὸ βέλτιστον (at the end 
of ch. 9), contrasts in style with the rest of 
the work and distinctly suggests the difficult 
brevity of the Politics. 
L. WHIBLEY, 


P. 3, 1. 15.—The note here hardly 
sufficiently recognizes that a certain elective 
character must belong to primitive monarchy ; 
a pointnowhere brought out more clearly than 
by Professor Freeman in his Growth of the 
English Constitution. Pure hereditary 
monarchy demands not only elaborate rules 
of succession, but also (a greater difficulty) 
provision for a regency. It is not difficult 
to see how the elective right, confined at 
first to merely recognizing the representative 
of the kingly house, may have extended 
gradually to free choice first within that 
house and later within a class defined partly 
by birth and partly by wealth. 

Ῥ, 10.---οῆᾷακ ἐλάττω δέκα μνῶν ἐλευθέραν. 
That the property classification in some form 
is at least as old as Draco is put beyond 
doubt. It was indeed probably older, as 
is shown by πλουτίνδην page 3 line 15, ‘The 
words καθάπερ διῃρητο καὶ πρότερον (p. 18, 
line 1) so far from being an interpolation 
are most important. Nor need we trouble 
much over the fact that Harpocration repre- 
sents Aristotle as referring the institution 
of the four classes to Solon. ‘The remodelling 
of the classes, and the characteristic name 
of the new first class (πεντακοσιομέδιμνοι) We 
may with confidence attribute to Solon ; and 
if our author (p. 13 line 1) uses the name in 
relation to the earlier classes of Draco’s time 
the anachronism need not much surprise us. 
It seems clear that Solon’s classes were based 
on revenue, while the earlier classes were 
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based on capital value. If we compare the 
two systems, we see (putting a drachma for 
a medimnus) that Solon’s first class means a 
revenue of 5 minas a year. What would be 
the value of a property yielding 5 minas a 
year in Solon’s time we can only roughly 
estimate. Certainly it would be more than 
10 minas. If then we accept the reading δέκα 
μνῶν in this passage we must suppose that 
Solon considerably raised the qualification 
for the archonship. This is extremely un- 
likely. We should rather suppose him to 
have somewhat lowered it. I have little 
doubt that we should read here οὐκ ἔλαττον 
éxa<tov> μνῶν ἐλευθέραν. We are expressly 
told (p. 22, cf. p. 119) that the principle that 
the ταμίαι should be appointed from the first 
property class was recognized, at 
nominally, in all ages of the constitution, 
A property of ten minas would not even gain 
admission to the third Solonian class. On 
p. 11, line 3 perhaps we may leave out ἢ 
after ἔλαττον, as H and ἑκατὸν may be a 
dittography. 
EK. 8. THompson. 


Ῥ, 5,1. 2. This theory as to the origin of 
the office of Polemarch is alluded to in Schol. 
Plat. Phaedr. 235 D ὁ πολέμαρχός ἐστιν 
ἄρχων ᾧ κατηγγύων τοὺς ξένους: ἔστι δ᾽ ὥσπερ 
λοχαγὸς τοῦ βασιλέως, ὅς καὶ ἀπόντος αὐτοῦ 
ἐπιμελεῖται τῶν κατὰ τὴν πόλιν. ὁ δὲ βασιλεὺς 
μυστηρίων προνοεῖται καὶ τὰς θυσίας τὰς πατ- 
ρίους διοικεῖ. ἄρχων δέ ἐστιν ὃ ἐπώνυμος τοῦ 
ἐνιαυτοῦ: οἷς πᾶσι καὶ ἑορταὶ καὶ θεοὶ οἷς θύουσι 
καὶ δίκαι τινες ἀπονέμονται. οἱ δὲ θεσμοθέται ἕξ 
εἰσι τὸν ἀριθμόν, ἀφ᾽ ὧν καὶ ὃ τόπος ὅπου 
συνήεσαν καὶ ἐσιτοῦντο θεμιστίον (θεσμοθετεῖον) 
ἐκαλεῖτο. 

P. 10,1. 2, p. 11,1.3. The ten minae and 
one hundred minae must stand in some rela- 
tion to the division into classes. According 
to Boeckh’s explanation of the Solonian pro- 
perty schedule (Staatshaushaltung 1%. p. 579 
sqq.), ὃν Man with an estate of ‘not less than 
one hundred minae’ would belong to the 
Pentakosiomedimni, That generals and 
hipparchs should be drawn from the wealthier 
members of the first class seems appropriate 


least , 
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enough. But there is a difficulty about the 
‘ten minae.’ According to Boeckh’s theory 
persons whose estate was only ten minae 
would be θῆτες : he takes 150 drachmas as 
the lowest income of a ζευγίτης, multiplies 
by twelve to get the capital that such an 
income would represent and supposes that of 
this sum, ¢.e. of eighteen minae, only five- 
ninths was taxable so that tbe scheduled 
capital of the poorest ζευγίτης was ten minae. 
That there was some definite relation between 
the lowest income of a ζευγίτης and the sum 
of ten minae is clear from Pollux 8, 130, 
οἱ δὲ τὸ ζευγήσιον τελοῦντες ἀπὸ διακοσίων μέτρων 
κατελέγοντο ἀνάλισκον δὲ μνᾶς δέκα, but the 
present passage is a strong confirmation of 
Grote’s criticism (11. p. 490) of Boeckh’s 
‘rather complicated’ calculations: the ten 
minae in the text must surely be real capital, 
not taxable capital. If then we are at liberty 
to conclude from the obscure phrase of Pollux 
that a man possessing an estate of ten minae 
would be enrolled in the third class, we find 
ourselves confronted with the startling result 
that under this Draconian constitution the 
first three classes were eligible to the places 
of the nine archons and the treasurers ! 
W. Wyse. 


C. 52. The explanation of ὁμολογῶσι 
(p. 127, 1. 16) given in the Saturday Review 
seems very doubtful when we compare Aesch. 
in Tim. § 118, οἱ νόμοι κελεύουσι τῶν κλεπτῶν 
τοὺς μὲν ὁμολογοῦντας θανάτῳ ζημιοῦσθαι, τοὺς 
δ᾽ ἀρνουμένους κρίνεσθαι. 

H. ΒΙΟΘΗΑΛΕΡΒ. 


See also Demosth. 24, 65, ὥσπερ τοίνυν, ὦ 
" 2 a “ Ν 4 4 Ν 
ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, τῶν περὶ τἄλλα κακούργων τοὺς 
ὁμολογοῦντας ἄνευ κρίσεως κολάζειν οἱ νόμοι 
κελεύουσιν, οὕτω δίκαιον καὶ τούτου, ἐπειδὴ τοὺς 
νόμους κακουργῶν εἴληπται, μὴ δόντας λόγον 
ἊΣ , 4 4 
μηδ᾽ ἐθελήσαντας καταψηφίσασθαι: 
ὡμολόγηκε γὰρ [θατέρῳ] τῷ προτέρῳ νόμῳ 
ἐναντίον τόνδε τιθεὶς ἀδικεῖν. κακοῦργοι 1s the 
technical term for κλέπται, τοιχωρύχοι, 
λωποδύται, βαλαντιοτόμοι, ἀνδραποδισταί. Cf. 
Meier and Schomann, Att. Proc.? p. 85 sqq. 
ὟΝ. WYSE. 


ἀκοῦσαι 





NOTES ON THE TEXT OF 


The following list contains the emenda- 
tions received by the Editors between March 
21 and April 18, excepting those which had 
been anticipated in former numbers. Each 
emendation is assigned to its author as 
follows :— 


THE ’A@HNAION IIOAITEIA. 


J. van Leeuwen * (X.), Τὶ Nicklin (TN.), 
W. R. Paton (WRP.), E. Poste (EP.), 
H. Richards + (HR.), E. 8S. Thompson (EST.), 
W. Wyse (W.). The notes signed K, have 


* Mnemosyne xix. Pt. 2, pp. 169—190, 
+ Partly in Academy, April 18. 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


been added by Mr. Kenyon, who has kindly 
compared the emendations with the papyrus. 

Reviews have appeared in I/nemosyne xix. 
Pt. 2, in the Athenaeum for April 4, and in 
the April numbers of the Hdinburgh and 
Quarterly. The first three lay stress on the 
historical difficulties of the treatise, the last 
argues mainly on the ground of language 
that it cannot have assumed its present shape 
before the first century B.c. The translation 
by Kaibel and Kiessling has appeared. Van 
Herwerden has abandoned his intention of 
bringing out an edition. 


ἘΠῚ eg 
article. HR. 

P. 7, 1. 8. θεσμοθέται needs an article. 
HR. 

P. 9,1. 10. atry. Perhaps αὐτοῦ. HR. 
The MS. apparently has avr’ (1.6. αυτης). K. 

P. 10, 1. 14. For δέκα μνῶν read éxa<tov> 
μνῶν. EST. See note above, p. 224 a. 

P. 11, Il. 5—8. Read τοιούτους δὲ δεῖν 
εἶναι καὶ] τοὺς πρυτάνεις: «καὶ τούτους:- καὶ 
τοὺς στρατηγοὺς καὶ τοὺς ἱππάρχους «ἄρχειν 
ἠρημένους ἑκασίΞτου ἔτους μέχρι εὐθυνῶν 
λογιστὰς δέκα ἐκ τοῦ αὐτοῦ τέλους δεχομένους. 
The πρυτάνεις here we may assume to be the 
πρυτάνεις TOV vavkpaptov (so Stein rightly for 
ναυκράρων), Herod. ν. 41; ef. Ρ. 28. The 
higher officials are not, as with Solon, 
respcnsible to the poorer classes. EST, 

P. 13, 1. 7. ἐπὶ δὲ τοῖς σώμασιν, «.7.X. 
These words have so little in common with 
the rest of the chapter that I doubt their 


genuineness. 1. 10 is not in their favour. 
HR. 
P. 14, 1.5. For καὶ yap ἐπήλαυνεν read 


Kal προϊὼν katatpaive. EP, The MS. will 
not admit of this. K, 

P. 16, Il. 11—12. For [ἅμα] τ’ ἐξὸν αὐτῷ 
[rots [νόμ]ους ὑποποιησάμενον τυραννεῖν, read 
(with Blass) ὥστ᾽ ἐξὸν αὐτῷ τοὺς ἑτέρους κ.τ.ιλ. 
τοὺς ἑτέρους prepares for the following 
ἀμφοτέροις, and gives a suitable object to 
ὑποποιησάμενον. : 

Ῥ. 16,1. 19. Surely ἀπέχ[θ]εσθαι is not 
at all certain. I do not think the passage 
on p. 28 is parallel. Here ἀμφοτέροις must 
be rots νόμοις καὶ τῇ πόλει, and βοηθῆσαι is the 
word required. After the hole in the papy- 
rus cannot οηθησαι be read? If so, it remains 
to determine what the word beginning with 
ais, WRP. οηθησαι cannot be read. I 
think απε and θαι are quite certain, and there 
is not much doubt about the y ando. K. 

P. 16, 1. 15. σμικροῖς καὶ βαν[αῦσοΠις. 
WRP. Not impossible. XK. 

P.19, 1.2. There is room for μὲν after 
πεντακοσιομεδίμνων, and it would be an im- 

NO. XLII. VOL. V. 


If νεκροί is right, it needs an. 
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provement. WRP. There is not room for 
μέν. The termination of πεντακοσιομεδίμνων 
is quite traceable in the original. K. 

p. 20, line 2.—eixdv Διφίλου. Instead of 
inserting ᾿Ανθεμίωνος perhaps it is simpler to 
strike out ArdiAov. The first line of the 
epigram may have been Διφίλου ᾿Ανθεμίων 
τήνδ᾽ <eikova> θεοῖς ἀνέθηκε. We may assume 
that the citation in Pollux is taken from 
this place, and not copied independently 
from the inscription. Against such an 
ending as τόνδ᾽ ἵππον θεοῖς ἀνέθηκε there is 
(besides the spondaic word in the 4th foot) 
the fact that it was not a statue of a horse, 
but a statue of a man with a horse by him 
(παρέστηκεν). EST. 

P. 24, 1. 3. Is οἷον certain? I seem to 
make out π]ολλαχίόθ. WRP. Not impos- 
sible, but the ay in particular is extremely 
problematical. K. [ τὸ ) 

P. 24,1. 7. There is room for ἐπὶ “ or + 
ey) 
νομοφυλακεῖν. WRP. I doubt if there is 
room for τῷ, but τό is perhaps possible. Κὶ, 

P. 24,1. 8. [H]s τά τε ἄλλα ἐφεώρα καὶ τὰ 
μέγιστα. Can this be read? In any case it 
would appear that in this passage δίκαια 
should be restored between καὶ and τά. It 
might easily, if written Axa, have dropped 
out. WRP. I do not think this can be 
read, and I think τὰ πλεῖστα can be made 
out. δίκαια (if contracted) would be written 
AIKA. —K. 

P. 24,1. 10. xvpi[a] οὖσα pera vel ἄνευ 
τοῦ] δήμου KoAalew? WRP. 

P. 26, 1. 2. τῷ βουλομένῳ tipwpl civ]. 
WRP. τιμωρεῖν or τιμωρεισϑ is possible. K. 

P. 26, 1. 8. τὰς is surely wrong, the τ 
cannot be read. zoA|Aas? WRP., HR. Pos- 
sible. K. 

P. 27,1. 12. παρα[πλήσ]ιον is most doubt- 
ful. I seem to see καὶ ἑβδομήκοντα, and τρεῖς 
καὶ is required here. WRP. I cannot see 
καὶ, and πὶ seems clear, though the rest of 
the word is very doubtful. K. 

P. 28, 1. 2. μερίδες instead of μναῖ. WRP. 
I think not, though μναῖ is not certain. K. 

P. 28, 1.4. πάντες is wrong, there is no 
π. Is the word ai? WRP. The word is, 
I think, air. K. 


P. 28.1.5. ἐπιτιμῶντες seems very doubt- 
ful. Is not μεταρ[ρυ]θμ[(] lo}vres possible 4% 


It would suit the parallel passage in Plu- 
tarch. WRP. ἐπιτιμῶντες is traceable in 
the original. μεταρρυθμίζοντες is not pos- 
sible. ΚΕ. 

P. 28,1. 17. ἡγούμενζος δ dpa φεύξ[ σθαι 
τὴν] διαί βολὴ]ν [ἀμ]φοτέροις ἠλλοτριώθη. This 
seems to me to give the right sense, and to 
be nearer the MS, than the printed text. 

R 
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WRP. I think this is too long, and παραλλαξ 
seems to me clear, and also ἠναντιώθη. K. 
P. 29,1. 14. For οἱ δ᾽ ἐφ᾽ ἁρπαγαῖσιν ἦλθον 
ἐλπίδ᾽ εἶχον ἀφνεάν. κἀδόκουν, read ot δ᾽ ἐφ᾽ 
ἁρπαγαῖσιν ἄλλως, κιτ.λ., ‘downright plunder.’ 


P. 30,1. 1. αὐτῶν. Perhaps αὐτός. HR. 

P. 30,1. 6. For ἄλλα δ᾽ αὖ μάτην ἔερδον, 
read ἄλλα δ᾽ ἂν μάτην ἔερδον. EP. 

Ῥ, 30, 1. 11. ἐλευθερωθέντων δὲ διὰ τὴν 
σεισαχθείαν. Ought not διά here to take the 
genitive? Cf. note on p. 91,1.7. HR. 

ἘΣ 90 17 1 δ 

ἐγὼ δὲ τῶν μὲν οὕνεκ᾽ ἐξανήγαγον 

δῆμον, τοιούτων πρὶν τυχὼν ἐπαυσάμην, 

x, 

ἐγὼ δὲ τῶν μὲν οὕνεκ᾽ οὐ ξενήλατον 

δῆμόν τι τούτων πρὶν τυχεῖν ἐπαυσάμην, 
I leave τι τούτων alone as conceivably right, 
though doubtful; od of course goes with 
ἐπαυσάμην. EST. 

P. 31, I. 1—2. For 

συμμαρτυροίη ταῦτ᾽ ἂν ἐν δίκῃ χρόνου 
μήτηρ μεγίστη δαιμόνω[ν ᾿Ολυ]μπίων 
read 


5 / Aly ἃ > δί K , 
συμμαρτυροιὴ Ταῦτ GV εν tKY) Ἄρονου 


μήτηρ μεγίστη δαιμόνων τ᾽ ᾿Ολυμπίων. EP. 

P. 31,1. 3. For ποτε read τότε. HR. 

P. 34, 1. 2. ἐξηλάσθη is as barbarous as 
ἀπεχθεσθῆναι (p. 28, 1. 20). HR. 

P. 36,1. 6. Read προσεκεκόλληντο. Ξ'. 

P, 39, 2. For ἐξαράμενος read ἐξαρτη- 


σάμενος, ‘having hung up.’ ΗΒ. 

P. 39, last line but one. Perhaps δὲ 
δωδεκάτῳ Was a mistake for δὲ δεκάτῳ, and 
δεκάτῳ itself a mistake for τετάρτῳ owing to 
the two numerical meanings of A. EST. 

P. 41, 1. 4. κατήγαγεν. As this word is 
not very applicable to Phye, perhaps we 
ought to read εἰσήγαγε. HR. I think the 
word begins with σ΄. ἢ συνεισήγαγεν. K, 

Poel, ἢ GeO nit θαυμάζοντες. HR. 

P. 42, 1. 5. λαβών 1 ἀναλαβών. So perhaps 
p; 49, 10) HE: 

P, 44,1. 7. For τὸν πάϊτταλον] ἐκέλευεν 
[ἔρ εσθαι, read τὸν παῖδα κιτιλ. 3. Not im- 
possible. K. 

P. 44,1. 18. διὰ τὸν φόβον would be better 
than διὰ τῆς ὕβρεως. 
φόβον, p. 20, 1.19, HR. 

P. 45,1. 4. προσηγάγετο would be better 
than ὠφέλησεν. Pisistratus did not ‘benefit’ 
people by friendly intercourse: he conciliated 
them: cf. p. 52,1.7. HR. προσήγετο seems 
to be the MS. reading, but προσηγάγετο is 
perhaps possible. XK, 

Prag, 1 22°" hor προαγαγόντες read παρα- 


λαβόντες. HR, 


“Pe ε € , \ 
Cf. ὑπεξαιρούμενοι τὸν 
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1 P. 46, 1. 2. Herodotus (5. 94) calls 
Hegesistratus παῖδα νόθον γεγονότα ἐξ ᾿Αργείης 
γυναικός, because after the middle of the fifth 
century (cp. p. 74, 1. 4), women of foreign 
blood certainly could not occupy at Athens 
the position of a lawful wife: the children 
of a ξένη were both νόθοι and ἕένοι. The 
same distinction is present to the writer: he 
contrasts ‘the wedded wife’ of Athenian 
birth with the ‘ Argive woman.’ The read- 
ing need not be altered. Thucydides on the 
other hand (6.55) seems to include Thessalus 
among the legitimate sons of Pisistratus 
(τῶν γνησίων ἀδελφῶν). W. 

P. 40,1. 3. Ἡγησίστρατος ᾧ παρωνύμιον 
ἣν Θετταλός. παρωνύμιον = ἐπωνυμία (εἴ. p. 117, 


"1. 10) is cited by L. and §. from Plutarch 


only, and the words ᾧ... Θετταλός are not un- 
likely to be an adscript. HR. 

P. 46, 1. 4. ᾧ ὄνομα ἣν Τόργιλος is perhaps 
an adscript. It can hardly stand between 
θυγατέρα and Τιμωνάσσαν. ἐξ "Apyous seems 
superfluous, like ἐξ ᾿Αρείου πάγου, p. 94, 1. 7. 
HR. 

P. 47,4 8. For μετὰ πολιτῶν πολλῶν, read 
μετ᾽ ὀλίγων ἄλλων. Cf. p. 52, 12. HR. 

P. 48,1. 17. τοῦ τυράννου. We want τῶν 
τυράννων, not only because the plural is 
always used (p. 48, 1. 11; p. 52,1.5; p. 59, 
1. 3; p. 61, 1. 1); but for the sake of the 
plural verbs following. HR. Is not the 
singular used to avoid the awkwardness of 
τῶν τῶν τυράννων φίλων! ἈΚ, 

P. 49, I. Ὁ δὲ αὐτῶν, 
HR. 

P. 50, ll. 15—16. For eis τοῦτ᾽ εὐθέως 
mpovtpewe, read εἰς ὃ (or ἔστε) τελευτῶσα 
προὔτρεψε. EP. 


Read δι’ αὑτῶν. 


Ῥ. 55, 1. 2. οὐ συνέπιπτεν. The sense 
requires οὐκ ἂν συνέπιπτεν. ΗΒ. 
P. δ9,1. 4. For ὅσοι μὴ συνεξαμάρτανον ἐν 


ταῖς ταραχαῖς, read ὅσοι μὴ συνεξαμάρτοιεν κ.τ.λ. 

P. 60, 1. 1. Read (nearly agreeing with 
LW. and JWH.) ὑπὸ τοῦ δημοῦ πεντακοσιο- 
μεδίμνων τότε. YL, 

P. 61, 1. 7. ὡς ἐφάνη τὰ μέταλλα τὰ ἐν 
Μαρωνείᾳ. This statement is altogether at 
variance with that of Xen. de Vect. 4. § 2, 
that the mines were of immemorial antiquity, 
and the word ἐφάνη, as Mr. Wyse has pointed 
out, is oddly used. Perhaps we should read 
something like ὡς «λυσιτελέστερα: ἐφάνη τὰ 
μέταλλα. Cf. Xenophon’s words 4 ὃ 4, 
πολλαπλασία ἡ ἀργυρῖτις ἀναφαίνεται ; ὃ 6, 
ἀργυρῖτις δὲ ὅσῳ ἂν πλείων φαίνηται; ὃ 91, 
δῆλον ὅτι λυσιτελέστερα ἂν τὰ ἔργα γίγνοιτο. 
HR. 

P. 65,1. 1. For τότε μὲν οὖν μέχρι τούτου 
read τὸ μὲν οὖν μέχρι τούτου EP. 
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P. 65, 1. 7. ἐξαπορησάντων. Perhaps 
διαπορησάντων. ‘Vidi ἐξ et δὲ confusa in 
plerisque omnibus scriptoribus Graecis... . 
In [Plutarchi] Alcibiade 5, pro ἐξηπορήθησαν 
seribe διηπορήθησαν. Cobet, V. Δ. pp. 219— 


For πολέμια ἀσκῶν read 

πολεμικὰ δοκῶν, Which will make it unneces- 

sary to insert δοκῶν afterwards. HR., EST. 
P. 67, 1. 14. Omit καὶ before τῶν συμ- 


μάχων. 3.. 


P. 68, 1.5. συνέστησαν for -σαντο. 35. 
P. 69,1. 11. περιεῖλε ? περιείλετο, as in p. 


72, 1.6; p. 75, 1. 3. HR. Compare, how- 
ever, p. 42, where we find παρελόμενος, l. 6, 
and παρεῖλεν, 1. 8. JBM. I do not think 
παρεῖλεν is certain.: it might be παρείλε[το] ; 
the termination is very faint. K. 


P. 70,1. 3. For γενομένου read γινομένου. 
HR. 
P.71,1. 7. τοὺς ἀφαιρεθέντας τὴς βουλῆς. 


The genitive seems hardly possible, whatever 
participle we read. Probably τοὺς αἱρεθέντας 
ὑπὸ τῆς βουλῆς. HR. 

Ῥ 72, 1. 13. I read κατὰ τοὺς εἰκαίους 
τούτους. The ἐπιεικέστεροι had a leader, but 
had no leader who was a match for the 
demagogues. WRP, I have no doubt about 
καιρούς. There is a flaw in the papyrus 
which has caused miswriting, but the word 


finally stands ἐς yg (= καιρους). Κ. What is 


wanting is an epithet for ἡγεμόνα in]. 14. HR. 

P. 72,1. 16. Between καὶ and πρὸς a word 
is inserted above the line. I think it is 
poy. WRP. This is in the same flaw of 
papyrus, in the line below the last, and I 
feel sure that there is no additional word, 
but only a blot. K. 

P. 73, 1. 6. Possibly ἔστε ἀναλίσκεσθαι. 
WRP. Possibly ; but as the first letter is 
destroyed there is no MS. evidence of it. 
The facsimile is a little deceptive here, I 
think. ΚΕ. 

P. 73, 1. 8. 2. defends the reading 
against W. Cannot the MS. be defended 
in the sense ‘ In other matters they did not 
observe the laws as faithfully as in former 
years, but they left the election of the 
archons untouched—although in the sixth 
year they introduced changes even here’? 
TN. 

P. 75, 1. 9. For ἐνέστη read συνέστη. 
Non de instante sed de orto bello agitur. &. 

P. 75,1. 11. For προηρεῖτο read προήγετο. 





HR. 
P. 76,1. 1. τοὺς πολλοὺς stood originally 
in the text. τοὺς has been erased, but both 


this and the ὑπὸ τῶν δήμων on p. 74, 1. 1, 
should, I think, be retained in the text, The 
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copy of the treatise, with which: the writer 
subsequently compared his own, need not 
necessarily have been more authentic than 
that which he transcribed, although he 
doubtless regarded it as such. WRP. 

P. 76, 1. 6. Cannot συμβουλεύσαντος be 
read, and in 1. 7 darts?) WRP. συμβουλεύ- 
σαντος is right, but not ὅστις, I think. K. 

P. 76, Il. 6—9. συμβουλεύοντος αὐτῷ 
Aapovidov.... ἐπεὶ τοῖς ἰδίοις ἡττᾶτο διδόναι 
τοῖς πολλοῖς τὰ αὑτῶν, κατεσκεύασε μισθοφορὰν 
τοῖς δικασταῖς. UY. reads αὑτοῦ governing 
διδόναι by ἡττᾶτο. But the text is right if 
we put a comma after ἡττᾶτο and govern 
διδόναι by συμβουλεύοντος. IBM. 

P. 76,1. 7. Read Δάμωνος Aapwvidov. The 
name of Pericles’ adviser was certainly 
Damon (cf. eg. Plut. Per. c. 4, Nic. 6, 
Aristid. 1). Oncken (Athen und Hellas, 2, 
p. 12), pointed out that Plut. Per. c. 9, 
Δημωνίδου (sic MSS.) τοῦ Οἰῆθεν, seemed an 
error. There remains some doubt about τοῦ 
Οἰῆθεν. Steph. Byz. s.v. "Oa has: ὃ μέντοι 
δημότης “Oabev λέγεται. Δάμων Δαμωνίδου 
ἤραθεν. (Ὥαθεν is the better form, Bull d. Corr. 
Hell. 1889, p. 348.) "Oa belonged to the tribe 
Pandionis and must be distinguished from 
Ὄη or Oin of the tribe Oeneis (Ross, Demen 
p. 128). Sintenis in Plut. Per. 9 ultimately 
restored "Oafev, and I am disposed to think 
he was right; but proof seems hardly possible. 
In any case, whether we keep Οἰῆθεν or not, the 
article after Δαμωνίδου is contrary to usage 
if Δάμωνος precedes. Cp. Krech, De Crateri 
ψηφισμάτων συναγωγῇ, p. 101, Sauppe, Die 
Quellen Plutarchs fiir das Leben des Pericles 
(1867), p. 17. W. 

P. 76, 1. 11. For δικασταῖς ἀφ᾽ ὧν read 
δικαστηρίοις ἀφ᾽ ov, thus supplying a subject 
for χείρωὕ. HR. 

P. 77,1. 7. Read τῶν eiyevav<ev>. HR. 


P. 77,1. 15. For ἑτέρων here and p. 78, 
1. 5, read εὐπόρων. HR. 
Pp. 78, 79. Perhaps the διωβελία may be 


explained of the ecclesiasts’ pay (in which case 
Zenobius’ δικαστῶν will be nearer the mark 
than if it be really the θεωρικόν). Appa- 
rently Callicrates increased it to breaking 
point, so that it was abolished to avoid 
bankruptcy. Else how explain p. 79, Il. 3, 4 
κἂν ἐξαπατηθῇ τὸ πλῆθος In this case Agyr- 
rhius reintroduced the measure ina modified 
form (note πρῶτος is used of Cleophon, p. 78, 
but not of Agyrrhius, p. 106). This is 
confirmed by p. 106, 1. 15 μισθοφόρον ἐκκλη- 
σίαν TO μὲν πρῶτον ἀπέγνωσαν ποιεῖν, which 
suggests the existence of the practice some 
time before the revolution. TN. 

P. 79, 1. 4. προαγαγόντας in the MS. 
WRP. Possible, but hardly certain. K. 

R 2 


P. 80, 1. ὅ. εἶναι or γενέσθαι has been 
omitted. HR 

P. 80, 1. 8. For προάγειν read στέργειν. 
HR. 

P. 80, 1. 13. διαφοράν. Read συμφοράν. 
HR., Ὁ. 

P. 82,1.7. Should not τινα be inserted ἢ 
HR. 

P. 82, 1.12. τὰ μὲν χρήματα «τὰ; προσ- 
ἰόντας Omit χρήματα asa gloss. Cf. p. 101, 


1.1. ἀπὸ τῶν προσιόντων. HR. 

P. ὃ9,1. 12. May not τούτων refer to τοὺς 
ὑπὲρ τριάκοντα ἔτη yeyovotas? ‘Then these are 
the body from which the four councils of 400 
each, generals, &c., must come, and the 
ἑλληνοταμίαι May not at the same time be in 
the council for the year. τῶν ἀεὶ βουλευόντων, 
p. 14, 1. 6, is then the council for the year. 
The principle seems to have been to have the 
council for the current and three following 
years always nominated, so that a man could 
serve only once in four years. TN, 

P. 85, 1.2. For νεῖμαι δὲ καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους 
πρὸς τὴν λῆξιν ἑκάστην, read νεῖμαι δ᾽ ἀεὶ 
ἄλλους πρὸς τὴν λῆξιν ἑκάστην, 1.6. after the 
four sections had once held office, the next 
sections, to prevent cabals and jealousies of 
cabals, should be formed of new combina- 
tions. This gives the key to the following 
text, which requires to be treated with a 
bolder hand. EP. 

P. 85,1. 6. βουλεύειν, 1 βουλεύεσθαι as in 
1.9. HR. 

P. 88, ll. 1—5. For eis δὲ τὸν ἄλλον χρόνον 
ἵνα νεμηθῶσιν ot τετρακύσιοι εἰς τὰς τέτταρας 
λήξεις ὅταν τοῖς ἀστοῖς γίγνηται μετὰ τῶν ἄλλων 
βουλεύειν διανειμάντων αὐτοὺς οἱ ἑκατὸν ἄνδρες, 
read εἰς δὲ τὸν ἄλλον χρόνον ὅταν νεμηθῶσιν 
ol τετρακύσιοι εἰς τὰς τέτταρας λήξεις, ἵνα μὴ 
τοῖς αὐτοῖς γίγνηται μετὰ τῶν αὐτῶν βουλεύειν, 
ἄλλως διανειμάντων αὐτοὺς οἱ ἑκατὸν ἄνδρες 
(the change οἵ ἀστοῖς into αὐτοῖς is due to 
Professor Tyrrell), 1.6. care must be taken 
that the sections are never composed of the 
same members. EP. The sense seems to be 
‘The provisional council (of 400)—elected 
for the first year forty from each tribe 
(p. 86 fin.)—are not to be disqualified for 
the regular council that is to be appointed 
under the permanent system: let the 100 
chosen to draw up the list of 5,000 (p. 83, 
ll. 2-5) divide these 400 along with the other 
qualified citizens into the proposed four 
councils (p. 84 fin.—85, 1. 6).’ Perhaps some- 
thing like ὅταν τὰ ἴσα αὐτοῖς γίγνηται μετὰ TOV 
ἄλλων βουλεύειν may underlie the corruption 
—when the time comes for the provisional 
council to sink into the general body of 
councillors from whom the scheme proposes 
each year to take 400 as council. TN, 
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P. 91, 1. 3. τοὺς τῇ ναυμαχίᾳ νικῶντας looks 
like an adscript. It is hardiy compatible 
with τοὺς μὲν οὐδὲ συνναυμαχήσαντας. HR. 


Ῥ. 91,1. 7. διὰ τοὺς παροργίσαντας. Is not 
the genitive needed? Cf. πούϑ on p. 80,1. 11. 
HR. 

P. 92,1.3. ἀφῶσι would perhaps be better 


in itself and has the authority, such as it is, 
of the scholiast’s quotation. HR. 

P. 93, 1.6. ὧν ἦν μεν κιτιλ. Perhaps ὧν 
ἦσαν. ἨΒ. 

P. 94,1. 4. In τὸ μὲν οὖν πρῶτον μέτριοι 
τοῖς πολίταις ἦσαν, for πολίταις read πολιτεύ- 


μασιν. EP, 

P. 94,1. 6. τε perhaps after ᾿Εφιάλτου. 
Cf. note on p. 100,1. 3. ΗΒ. 

P. 94,1. ἡ. Omit ἐξ ᾿Αρείου πάγου, or 


᾿Αρεοπαγιτῶν. HR. 

P. 90,1. 10. ἐκφέρειν. Read συμφέρειν. 3Ξ. 

P. 96, 1. 15. οἱ τριάκοντα is clearly an 
adscript.’ It is unnecessary and cannot stand 
where itis. HR. 

P. 99,1. 7. The writer must have said in 
what the man whose name is mutilated was 
second to none. Was ἀρετῇ lost through 
Anpdperov? HR. 

P. 100, 1. 2. τ᾽ is impossible where it is, 
but after zpiv it would be an improvement. 
HR. 

P. 100,1. ὅ. 6 τῶν Λακεδαιμονίων βασιλεύς 
should perhaps be omitted. He has already . 
been mentioned in]. 2. HR. 

P. 100, 1.17. μεινάντων, read μεῖναι: τοὺς 
ὃ" 

P. 100, 1. 19. For αὐτοκράτορας ἐπὶ 
πᾶσ]ιν, read αὐτοκράτορας ‘EXevoiv. EP. 

P. 101, 1.6. otro, ἑαυτοῖς HR. 

P. 101, 1. 13. πρὶν ἀπογράφηται πάλιν ἐν 
τῷ ἄστει κατοικεῖν. ἂν has already been in- 
serted, but there are still two errors left. 
Read πρὶν ἂν ἀπογραφῇ πάλιν ἐν τῷ ἄστει 
κατοικῶν. ; 

P. 101, 1. 106. For παρεληλυθότων read 
perhaps κατεληλυθότων, comparing p. 103, 
1: Ὁ: : 

P.103, 1.17. ἐξήλειψαν. 1 ἐξηλείψαντο. HR. 

P. 105, 1. 2. For πρώτη pera ταῦτα 
[ἐξ]έχουσα πολιτείας τάξις, read πρώτη μετὰ 
ταῦτα εἶδος ἔχουσα πολιτείας τάξις. I think 
the phrase εἶδος ἔχειν occurs in Aristotle, but 
must content myself with referring to 
εἰδοποιὸς διαφορά. EP. Read μετὰ ταῦτα 
ὑπάρχουσα πολιτείας τάξι. HR, 

P. 105, 1. 9. Read δημοτικωτέρα« οὖσα;. 
HR. 

P. 106, 11. 1-2. In the phrase ἐν 7 πλεῖστα 
συνέβη τὴν πόλιν διὰ τοὺς δημαγωγοὺς ἅἁμαρτά- 
νειν διὰ τὴν τῆς θαλάττης ἀρχήν, Should not 
ἐπικρατοῦντος τοῦ πλήθους or something 
similar be inserted after ἁμαρτάνειν 1 EP, 
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P. 106, 1. 2. Should not the second διά 
be kara? HR. 
P. 108, 1. 19. Read ἐπὶ πάντας: παραλα- 


Bovres δ. Perhaps also κοσμητήν for 
[ ἐπιμ]ελητήν 3. Possible. K. 

P. 110,1. 6. πλὴν ταμίου στρατιωτικῶν. 
The article has been so often omitted that 
we shall be safe in writing τοῦ ταμίου τῶν 
στρατιωτικῶν. So he is called p. 119, 1. 16 
and p. 124,1.1. HR. 


P.117, 1.17. μάλισθ᾽ ὅσαι. Read μάλιστα 


δ᾽ ὅσαι. HR. 
ΠῚ 122, 1. 2, οἷς ἀναγκαῖον ἐστὶ ταῖς ἀ[γορ]αῖς 


Ν al “ 
κατὰ τὸν ἐπώνυμον τὸν τῆς φυλῆς ἑκάστης καθ- 


σθαι. ταῖς ἀγοραῖς cannot stand for ἐν τῇ 
ἀγορᾷ. Assuming ἐντὸς 7 [ἡμερῶν, ἀφ᾽] ἧς 


ἔδωκε τὰς εὐθύνας to be right in |. 5, might we 
substitute τρεῖς ἡμέρας for ταῖς dyopais? HR, 

ΕΣ 122,1. 12. οἱ τὴν φυλὴν ταύτην εἰσάγουσιν. 
φυλὴν εἰσάγειν is a unique expression. P. 146, 
1. ὃ and p. 130, ll. 9-10 suggest that we 
should read δικάζουσιν. HR., EST. 

P. 122, 1. 15. Read «κυρία; ἡ κρίσις. 
HR. 

P. 122, 1.20. For ἀνάγουσι read ἐγκάουσι. 
HR., EST. 

P2551. 1. 
τείχους. iL. 

P. 139,1. 14. ἐφ᾽ οὗ τὰ τόμι᾽ ἐστίν (adopt- 
ing Bergk’s emendation on Poll. viii. 86, and 
comparing Dem. xxiii. 68). %. Possible, 
and I think right. K, 

P. 140, 1. 5. Either read ἕκαστος for 
ἑκάτερος, or (which I prefer), omit καὶ 6 
βασιλεὺς which is wanting in Harpocr. s.v. 
πάρεδρος. It is true we are told of a πάρεδρος 
to the βασιλεύς in Ps.-Dem. c. Neaer. 72 
and in an inscription C./.A, 11. 597, but it 
would seem that this was a later name for 


ἈΝ / ‘\ Ν 
ἐντὸς σταδιών <e€> ἀπὸ τοῦ 
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the four ἐπιμεληταί, of whom we read in ec. 
57. 2. ἕκαστος is right. K. 

P. 140, 1. 12. τοὺς πλουσιωτάτους is per- 
haps an adscript. A tragic chorus was not 
the most expensive liturgy. HR. 

P. 141, 1. 1. τούτοις has been corrected 
to τούτους, but would not τοῦτον be more 
correct? HR. 

P. 144, 1.2. For γερῶν read ἱερῶν. HR. 

P. 145, 1.9. καὶ οὐδ᾽ εἰς τὴν ἀγορὰν δίκαιον 
(or perhaps ἔξεστιν) ἐμβαλεῖν αὐτῷ. Cf. Dem. 
xxilil. 37 seg. and 80. Ὁ (Cf. W. on ἢ. 


118). ἀγοράν and δίκαιον may be right, 
ἔξεστιν 18 impossible. K, 

P. 147,1. 14. ἄν τις τὸν ἐλεύθερον κακῶς 
λέγῃ. Read rw’ for τόν as in p. 161, 1. 10, 
&e. HR. 

P. 148, 1. 12. For τό δ᾽ read δὲ τό. HR. 

P. 149, 1. 3. ὃ μὲν νόμος <Kipios>. HR. 


P. 149, 1.17. στρατηγοὺς δὲ καὶ πρότερον 
μὲν κιτιλ. Read στρατηγοὺς μὲν δέκα καὶ 
πρότερον μὲν κιτιλ. Or we might do without 
the καί, as in δ 154,1.4. HR. 


Belo Osa: For δ ημο]τῶν read ὁπλιτῶν. 
HR. 
P. 151, 1. 4. πρὸς τὰ παρόντας Perhaps 


τὰ ἀεὶ παρόντα. ΗΒ. 

P. 152,1. 7. Dr. Sandys says δέκα has 
dropt out before φυλάρχους. But read rather 
φυλάρχους δέκα, for in this treatise the nume- 
ral always comes last. HR. 

P. 153, 1. 2. We are tempted to give 
ἐννέα ἀρχόντων here and in p. 155,1.5 an 
article (as Mr. Kenyon notes), but on p. 
156 ἄρχων, ἀθλοθέται, and ᾿Αμφικτύονες are 
equally without it. HR. 

ἘΠ. 24s οἷς ἢ ὦ ΠΡ 20; 15 Wy ὧν 
should perhaps be οὗ HR 

P.162,1. 18. τὸ αὐτοῦ. Read τὸ αὐτό. 


HR. 





RARE WORDS IN ARISTOTLE’S 


φυλοβασιλεῖς, p. 23, 1. 4 and p. 145, 


1, 12. Found in Pollux, Hesychius, and 
Photius. 


δίδραχμον, p. 27,1. 15. Pollux and the Bible 
for half-shekel. 

ἐπιδιενεμήθησαν, p. 28, 1. 1. First found in 
Philo ii. 6, 51: ἀγαθὸς i ἰατρὸς διαμετρησάμενος 
τοὺς δ οι ἐπιδιανέμει τὰ σωτήρια. 

διαφράδην, p. 32, 1.01: 8 <A new form. 
διαφραδέως is used by Hippocrates. 

διαψηφισμόν, p. 36, 10 (Dr. Sandys’ 
emendation). Found in Athenaeus, p. 218a: 
διαψηφισμὸς ὃ γενόμενος κατὰ τῶν περὶ Epacwit- 
ἣν στρατηγῶν. 


‘CONSTITUTION OF ATHENS.’ 


παρώχλει, p. 44, 1. 14. 
this form for παρενοχλέω. 

φυλοκρινεῖν, p. 54, 1.3. This word occurs 
in some MSS. of Thucydides, Lucian, &e. 
See L. and 8. 

ἄπωθεν, p. 61, | Rather peculiar use 
of the word. Cf. Aristoph. Pl. 674: ἄπωθεν 
τῆς κεφαλῆς. 

ἐξαπορησάντων, p. 65, 1. 7. 
Polybius iv. 34, 1: οὕτως ἐξηπόρησαν. 

δεσποτικωτέρως, p. 67, 1. 8. The compara- 
tive of this adverb does not appear in L. and 
S. Arist. Pol. iv. 10, 3, has τὸ δεσποτικῶς 


ἄρχειν. 


Theophrastus uses 


First found in 
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μονοχίτων, p. 72, 1. 1. First found in 
Polybius (fragment) and in Athenaeus 589 f. 
(quoting Pythaenetus, De Aegina): Μέλισσα 
ἀναμπέχονος Kal μονοχίτων HV. 

tapopyicavras, p. 91,1. 7. The active found 
only in Ν, Τὶ, 

ἀντενέγραφον, p. 96, 1. 12. Demosthenes 
uses this word, but only in passive. 

ἐπιστυλίων, p. 121, 1. 3. Found in Plu- 
tarch and Athenaeus (quoting Callixenus 
the Rhodian). 

σιτικόν, Pp. 
Polybius. 

ἐναγίσματα, p. 146, 1. 3. First found in 
Lucian. 

ἐπιστατικήν, p. 147, 1. 4. Not found else- 
where with this meaning. 


127, 1. 11. First found in 
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τὰ ψευδομαρτύρια, p. 147 (end). Found 
only in Plato, Theaet. p. 148b: ἔνοχος τοῖς 
ψευδομαρτυρίοις. 

βάλανος, pp. 157 and 109. 
think, in this sense elsewhere. 

κληρωτήριον, p. 162, 1.5. Used with this 
meaning by Plutarch only. 

ἐμπήκτης, p. 162 (Mr. Bywater’s correc- 
tion). Found in Hesychius, who gives a 
different meaning to the word. 

dixous, p. 166. Found in Athenaeus 
(quoting Poseidonius the philosopher): Πανα- 
θηναϊκὰ μέγιστα τὰ μὲν δίχοα, Ta δὲ καὶ 
μείζονα. 


ἑξάχους, p. 166. 


Not used, I 


Found in Plutarch. 


E. J. CHINNOCK. 





NOTES. 


Sopp. Aj. 651.—I have evidently not made my 
meaning clear. ἐθηλύνθην στόμα is ‘my edge was 
made womanish,’ 1.6. weak. Ajax regards pity as 
weakness. He is by nature unbending, like steel 
that is untempered. But the words of Tecmessa, he 
says, have changed him. He compares their effect 
upon him to that of ‘dipping ’ upon the untempered 
steel. Flexibility is not weakness ; neither is pity ; 
but Ajax thinks them so, because he has been ac- 
customed to think that stubbornnesss is strength, 
Creon (Antig. 474) describes steel which is ὀπτὸς ἐκ 
mupos περισκελής (Dr. Murray’s phrase, ‘made brittle 
from the action of fire’) as ἐγκρατέστατος, ‘ stubborn ’ 
or ‘masterful’: and the opposite of this, which is 
‘flexible,’ Ajax describes as θῆλυς, ‘weak’ (γυνὴ 
δὲ θῆλυ κἀπὶ δακρύοις ἔφυ). 

But flexibility, though not weakness, zs softness. 
Ajax has substituted the contemptuous θηλύνειν for 
the technical μαλάσσειν (see the passages from Plato 
and Plutarch quoted below). Mr. Marindin has not 
observed that ‘soften’ is synonymous with ‘anneal’ : 
Encyclop. Britann. ‘Tron’ ὃ 42, ‘this inverse process 
is strictly termed softening or annealing,’ and im- 
mediately afterwards the effect of the process is said 
to be ‘ toughness and clasticity.’ 

Ancient no less than modern sword-blades required 
to be flexible. That, then no less than now, some 
second process was needed to make them so, is 
certain: and Sophocles knew this ; Creon says as 
much when he says that the steel which is περισκελὴς 
(over-hardened) from the fire (7.e. from the fire and 
sudden cooling) will break in the using. This second 
process is referred to (in general terms) by Plato, Rep. 
111. p. 411 A. ὥσπερ σίδηρον ἐμάλαξε καὶ χρήσιμον ἐξ 
ἀχρήστου καὶ σκληροῦ ἐποίησεν, and Plutarch, Vit. 
Num. ὁ. 8, τὴν πόλιν καθάπερ σίδηρον ἐκ σκληρᾶς 
μαλακωτέραν ποιῆσαι (quoted in Prof. Jebb’s note). 
It is not, I think, assuming too much to say that, in 
ancient as in modern times, this second or annealing 
process was a second immersion. 

Granted that we cannot prove from ancient writers 
that it was so: the passages quoted from Plutarch and 
Pliny throw no light on this point. Granted also 
that in two passages of Plutarch and one of Aristotle, 
where βαφὴ occurs as a metaphor, the immersion 


spoken of is of the first or hardening kind : this does 
not prove that Sophocles (who twice uses περισκελὴς 
according to knowledge) did not know of the other. 

Mr. Marindin seems to be mistaken in supposing 
that a cooling which is ‘spontaneous’ is therefore 
‘dry.’ If I may quote again from the Lncyclopaedia, 
‘The annealing may be performed by allowing the 
fluid in which the article is slowly heated up to cool 
down again spontaneously when the requisite temper- 
ature is attained ’ ; and (to determine the temperature) 
‘various fusible alloys may be used, a series of such 
being placed in the annealing bath.’ I did not of 
course say that the word βαφὴ ‘ distinguishes the an- 
nealing process from the hardening,’ ‘but that, when 
the steel is περισκελής, the immersion which follows 
is necessarily of the annealing kind. 

As to the dative: ἐτελεύτησε νόσῳ, because ἐτε- 
λεύτησε is as truly a passive verb as ἀπέθανε: but 
καρτερῶ βαφῇ = καρτερὸς γεγένημαι βαφῇ is so fara 
strained construction, that βαφῇ, suspended between 
ἐκαρτέρουν and ἐθηλύνθην, cries out to be constructed 
with ἐθηλύνθην if it may. So with the metre: not 
that a line cannot be divided after the third foot : 
but that βαφῇ σίδηρος ὥς, ambiguously placed in 
point of syntax, inclines by its metrical position to 
ἐθηλύνθην. This is the sentence: “1 who was lately 
steadfast | as steel by dipping am made womanish of 
my edge | by this woman,’ 

R. WHITELAW. 
* ἃ 
% 


SWALLOWS IN THE HovusE.—Since I wrote my 
note on this subject (Classical Review, v. p. 1) 1 
have received the following extract from a recent 
book, Japanese Houses and their Surroundings, by 
Kdward 8. Morse, late Professor of Zoology, University 
of Tokio: ‘A household shrine to which the children 
pay voluntary and natural devotion are the birds’ 
nests built within the house. It is a common thing, 
not only in the country but in large cities like Tokio, 
for a species of swallow, hardly to be distinguished 
from the European species, to build its nest in the 
house—not in an out of-the-way place, but in the 
room where the family may be most actively engaged, 
or in the shop fronting the street, with all its busy 
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traffic going on. ‘The very common occurrence of 
these birds’ nests in houses is another of the many 
evidences of the gentle ways of this people, and of 
the kindness shown by them to animals. Whena bird 
builds its nest in the house, a little shelf is promptly 
secured beneath it, so that the mats below shall 
not be soiled. The presence of the bird in the house 
is regarded as a good omen, and the children take 
great pleasure in watching the construction of the 
nest and the final rearing of the young birds, I 
noticed that many of the nests built within the 
house were much more elaborately made than those 
built in more exposed positions. From the sym- 
metrical way in which many of these were constructed, 
one might almost imagine the birds had become 
imbued with some of the art instincts of the people.’ 
This passage is interesting inasmuch as it shows that 
the custom of allowing swallows to build their 
nests inside the house is not confined to the rude 
peasantry of remote districts but is shared by the 
town population of a highly refined nation. In this 
respect the ancient Greeks may very well have done 
what the Japanese still do. We are told that swal- 
lows flew freely about in the great temples at 
Athens, Olympia, and Epidaurus (Clemens Alex. 
Protrept. iv. 52); and we know that birds even 
built their nests in the temples, and that to meddle 
with the nests was sacrilege (Herodotus, i. 159). 
The Athenians actually put to death a man for killing 
a sacred sparrow of Aesculapius (Aelian, Var. Hist. v. 
17). Ifthe gods welcomed birds to their temples, 
men may have welcomed them to their homes. 


J, G. FRAZER. 


x * 
* 


Whether or no Mr. J. α΄, Frazer has a genuine 
piece of old folk-lore to deal with in his Pytha- 
gorean command to shut the door against the 
swallow is at least doubtful. In the absence of 
definite proof of hostility to the swallow in Greece or 
Italy, and in the somewhat specialized and dissimilar 
character of the few superstitions adverse to the bird 
that Mr, Frazer actually quotes, I cannot see that the 
case is proved. It was a very hard question when 
Malvolio was asked it, and it is hard still to tell the 
opinion of Pythagoras concerning wild-fowl! More- 
over Mr. Frazer, whose wealth of references is almost 
boundless, does not remind us that the Pythagorean 
symbol has been usually taken metaphorically. For 
instance it is quoted in Aristot. Fragm. 192, p. 1512 
(Bekk.) with the explanation χελιδόνας ἐν οἰκίᾳ μὴ 
δέχεσθαι τοῦτ᾽ ἐστὶ λάλους ἀνθρώπους ὁμωροφίους μὴ 
ποιεῖσθαι. It is very much in fact as in the Frogs (v. 
93), χελιδόνων μουσεῖα. It has also, I fancy, before 
now been explained as referring not to chatterers but 
to foreigners (cf. Agam. 1020). 

As to the swallows building their nests on the rafters 
inside the house as well as beneath the eaves, that is 
of course a matter of specific difference, the house- 
martin building under the eaves, the chimney-swallow 
on the rafters of barns and stables, and houses too, I 
suppose, when they resemble these. But the house- 
martin (1. wrbica) is said to be very much the com- 
moner of the two in Greece (v. d. Muhle, Ornithol. 
Griechenlands, p. 80), and she makes her nest out 
in the daylight where all may see, so that in Mr. 
Frazer’s quotation from the Anthology I think the 
presumption in regard to ὑπώροφα is not against its 
meaning beneath the caves, but the other way. 

In Antony and Cleopatra the augurers are perturbed 
when ‘Swallows have built in Cleopatra’s sails, Their 
nests.’ But the passage in Plutarch from which the 
line is taken goes on to state that other swallows 
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came and drove them out; and the evil omen may 
lie only in the latter part of the story. 

But to do Mr. Frazer justice, there is at least one 
passage in Greek where the ‘Swallow in the House’ is 
distinctly cited as of evil omen, and that is the story in 
Aelian, VV. A. x. 84 of the swallows that twice over 
built in a certain general’s tent, foreboding evil to the 
enterprise on which he was engaged. This is the 
same chapter from which Mr. Frazer quotes to show 
that the Penates, the θεοὶ μύχιοι, love the swallow, 
but it is for his main argument’s sake the wrong part 
of the chapter which he has quoted. 


D’Arcy W. Tuomrson, Jun. (Dundee). 
? 
* * 
ΕἸ 


In an article on this subject illustrating a slight 
error in Mr. Mackail’s rendering of the words 
ὑπώροφα yetoov, Mr. J. G. Frazer shows by means 
of instances from modern Greek peasant life that the 
birds entered the house by the windows and built their 
nests in the beams that support the roof, and the in- 
stances are striking as showing that the modern Greek 
hut is built on the lines of a very ancient model and 
also illustrates the words he quotes from the 
Anthology, 

ἤδη δὲ πλάσσει μὲν ὑπώροφα γυρὰ χελιδὼν... 
οἰκία. (Anthol. Palat.x.2.) 


But there isa line in Eur, Zph.in Tawr. which would 
seem to explain the matter more fully, 


ὅρα de γεῖσα τριγλύφων ὅποι κενὸν 
δέμας καθεῖναι. ( Eur. 7.7, 118.) 


These openings between the beams (the ends of 
which were covered by the triglyphs) were called 
ὁπαί and in them formerly images were placed. In the 
temples these oraf were afterwards closed and called 
μετόπαι and filled with groups of sculpture which’ re- 
peated in their composition the motive of the old 
custom. In private dwellings they no doubt remained 
oral and through these openings the birds would find 
ready access to the ὑπώροφα as well as making their 
nests under the jutting γεῖσα. Dr. Von Reber has very 
ably shown (Hist. of Ancient Art) that these con- 
structions are those of workers in wood and that the 
conservative Greeks retained these old forms in the 
later marble structures. 

CLAUDIUS HARPER. 
* 
* 

Tots yap ἐν μέρει ὑπάρξει μὲν ἢ ἀπόδειξις, καὶ ἔσται 
κατὰ παντός, GAN ὅμως οὐκ ἔσται τούτου πρώτου 
καθόλου 7) ἀπόδειξις. λέγω δὲ τούτου πρώτου, ἣ τοῦτο, 
ἀπόδειξιν, ὅταν ἢ πρώτου καθόλου. εἰ οὖν τις δείξειεν 
ὅτι αἱ ὀρθαὶ οὐ συμπίπτουσι, δόξειεν ἂν τούτου εἶναι ἣ 
ἀπόδειξις διὰ τὸ ἐπὶ πασῶν εἶναι τῶν ὀρθῶν. οὐκ ἔστι δέ, 
εἴπερ μὴ ὅτι ὡδὶ ἴσαι γίνεται τοῦτο, ἀλλ᾽ ἢ ὁπωσοῦν 
Yoo. —Aristotle, Post. Anal. i. 5. 2 (Bekker). 

L. and S. say that in this passage only ὀρθή = 
straight line; but this is contrary to Aristotle’s 
invariable use of ὀρθή and εὐθεῖα, and makes no sense. 

Omit οὐ as a dittograph of ov in συμπίπτουσι and 
the passage becomes quite clear, 

‘If a man show that right angles coincide, the 
demonstration might seem to be of this first (either 
supplying πρώτου with τούτου from the preceding 
sentence or reading it in the text) because it is true of 
all right angles, But it is not so, since the proposi- 
tion is based on the fact not that right angles are 
equal in this special way (viz. coincidence) but equal 
in any way whatever (7.e. absolutely equal).’ 

The ‘coincidence’ of right angles is κατὰ παντός 
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but not πρῶτου καθόλου, since it is due to their 
‘equality,’ and ‘coincidence’ is subordinate to the 
higher genus ‘equality.’ Just as in the parallel 
instance which follows ; that the angles of an isosceles 
triangle = two right angles, is not πρῶτον because 
the proposition is true of the higher genus ‘ triangle.’ 
C. S. ADAMSON. 


Being no mathematician, I criticise Mr. Adamson’s 
note with diffidence, but it seems to me that his 
theory turns on putting the universality into the 


predicate ‘equal in any way whatever,’ whereas: 


Aristotle is always thinking of the subject. Just as 
he says a proposition about isosceles triangles does 
not give a πρῶτον καθόλου when it is essentially true 
of all triangles whatever, so here he says (omitting 
ov) that a proposition about a pair of right angles 
does not give a πρῶτον καθόλου when it is essentially 
true of ali pairs of equal angles. ‘Pair of right 
angles’ is only a case or kind of ‘pair of equal 
angles,’ just as ‘ pair of men six feet high’ would be 
a case or kind of ‘ pair of men of equal stature.’ 
H. RIcHARDS. 


* * 
* 


VIRGIL Georg. 1. 316—21.— 


Saepe ego, cum flavis messorem induceret arvis 

Agricola et fragili iam stringeret hordea culmo, 

Omnia ventorum concurrere praelia vidi, 

Quae gravidam late segetem ab radicibus imis 

Sublimem expulsam eruerent : ita turbine nigro 

Ferret hiemps culmumque levem stipulasque vo- 
lantes.’ 


As the construction of ‘ferret’ in the last line pre- 
sents great difficulty, I suggest that Virgil wrote ‘ ita 
turbine nigro verrit.’ Lucretius 1. 279 has ‘ verrunt 
ac subito vexantia ¢wrbine raptant’ of the winds 
driving the clouds before them, and Virgil himself of 
the winds in den. i. 59 ‘maria ac terras caelumque 
profundum quippe ferant rapidi secum verrantqwe 
per auras.’ ‘ Verrit’ might be either present or 
perfect. 

HERBERT RICHARDS. 


* * 
* 


Vircin den. vi. 567-9. [Classical Review, Dec. 
1890, p. 465.] 


Castigatque auditque dolos &c. 


As Mr. Page has not referred to it, may I call his 
attention to a passage of Claudian, which I think 
shows that he at least interpreted Virgil in the same 
way. In Rufin. ii. 476-480 


(uaesitor in alto 
conspicuus solio pertentat crimina Minos, 
et lustis dirimit sontes : quos nolle fateri 
viderit, ad rigidi transmittit verbera fratris ; 
nam iuxta Rhadamanthus agit. 
Then he goes on to say that when the facts have 
been discovered sentence is passed. 
ΜΉΝ ΕΣ 


* 


ANTIOPE OF Evriprpes.—In the newly-published 
fragments one supplement has occurred to me, and 
very likely to others. In Frag. C. (Hermath. p. 48. 
1. 4 § 9) Hermes says to Amphion that he is to play 
on his lyre 

ἕψονται δέ σοι 
πέτραι τε...«μναι μουσικῇ κηλούμεναι. 


Should not the defective word be read τεράμναι ἢ 
Suidas s.vv. arépauvos and ἄτεγκτος gives quotations 
(pointed out to me by Mr. W. G. Headlam) from 
Aelian and Damascius, showing that those words are 
used as synonyms. In two of the passages they are 
coupled with κηλεῖσθαι and κατακηλεῖσθαι. The sug- 
gested word tépauvos would be their opposite, and 
would mean ‘ softened.’ 

M. ΚΠ. JAMEs. 


* * 
* 


On THE HipeRNo-SAXON SYMBOL FOR autem.— 
Mr. Lindsay in his note on Caper (Classical Review p. 
129 a) describes an abbreviation ‘commonly found in 
Irish and Anglo-Saxon MSS, viz. % with a small 
curved stroke like a ¢ rising from the shoulder of the 
letter,’ as ‘the contraction for autem (hautem).’ 
This implies that the symbol originated in hautem as 
an erroneous spelling of autem. I think I am ina 
position to prove that it has nothing whatsoever to 
do with h. In thelexicon Tironianwm in the British 
Museum (Addit. MSS, 21, 164, probably of the first 
half of cent. x) an upright form of ἢ is given as the 
Tironian equivalent of a, and the same letter, with 
the addition of certain diacritical marks, stands as 
the symbol tor a number of words in various parts of 
the lexicon, all of them beginning with a, viz. ante, 
antea, antiquam, alteruter, alit, alea, avarus and 
accum. But in the same lexicon the symbol for 
autem is different. It is / sloping sharply backwards. 
Nevertheless it seems probable that the copyists of 
the Hiberno-Saxon MSS really borrowed their symbol 
from the old notae Tironianae. If so, the best in- 
formed among them were aware that the symbol was 
not originally identical with h, but was only formed 
from an old equivalent for ὦ ; and they would doubt- 
less have repudiated such a spelling ashawtem. Iam 
aware that hawtem is actually printed in full by Mr. 
Whitley Stokes as wellas by Constantine Nigra in the 
Latin text of some fragments of a commentary on St. 
Mark’s Gospel, as reproduced in their editions of the 
Turin Irish Glosses from a MS of cent. ix, formerly 
at Bobbio (see Whitley Stokes, Gotdelica, ed. 2, 1872). 
But I have Mr. Stokes’ own authority for stating that 
in the MS the word is not written in full but is in- 
variably denoted by the usual symbol only. I well 
remember asking the late Mr. Bradshaw in 1885, why 
this symbol resembling was used for awtem, and his 
saying in reply, ‘ Whitley Stokes thinks it stands for 
hautem.’ 1 could not rest satisfied with this solution, 
but set to work in the hope of finding a better ; and 
nothing could exceed the delight with which, a few 
days afterwards, the late Librarian of Cambridge 
welcomed my proof that his favourite Irish copyists 
were innocent of such a barbarism as hawtem. (For 
further details on this point I may refer to any edition 
of the Orator of Cicero, pp. 1xxx, ]xxxi, and xcix.) 

J. E. SANDYs. 


x ἃ 
* 


vepd. —That the Modern Greek word for water is con- 
nected with νηρός (vapds), Νηρεύς (Lithuanian ner/z) is 
proved by νηρόν -- ὕδωρ in an inscription of the sixth 
century A. D. But νερό cannot come directly from 
vnpdv; it must come from νερόν ἈΠ forces us to conclude 
that vepds existed beside νηρός just as ξερός existed 
beside ξηρός. Fick has pointed out how svén ‘sun’ 
rhymes to mén ‘ moon’, gyis ‘pig’(cds, Lettish zika) 
to its synonym sds(Lat 88, ts) ete. In the same way 
vnpos, vepds ‘wet’ rhyme to ξηρός, Eepds dry’. 

J. B. Bury. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Str,—The gist of my review of Mr. 
Mahaffy’s new volume was this—the book 
is very entertaining but very inaccurate. I 
insisted on its merits, but also gave half a 
dozen extracts to illustrate its defects. The 
following sentence occurs in the middle of 
the first extract :— 


‘One of these despots, Leucon, is mentioned by 
Demosthenes (in Leptinem, § 30—40) as having 
obtained for himself and his heirs the freedom of 
the city of Athens, in requital for the gifts of corn 
he had bestowed on the Athenians in a time of 
scarcity.’ 


In commenting on that extract, I criticised 
this sentence incidentally :— 


‘Demosthenes says that the Athenians made 
Leucon ἀτελῆς and πολίτης : the modern phrase 
‘‘freedom of the city” is altegether misleading. 
Leucon had not bestowed gifts of corn: he had 
simply allowed ships bound for Athens a priority in 
loading corn, and waived his claim to export duty.’ 


In his letter to you, Mr. Mahaffy drops 
the freedom of the city and the time of 
scarcity, and says :— 


‘When speaking in passing of the friendship of 
Pontic tyrants with Athens, and merely to note that 
fact, I said that ‘‘ Leucon had obtained this friendship 
by means of large gifts of corn,’’ I should have said 
that ‘‘ Leucon had obtained this friendship by means 
of granting trade facilities which amounted to large 
gifts of corn”’...... But what matter? Does it affect, 
in the smallest degree, my argument ?’ 


This certainly would not affect the argu- 
ment, for the very good reason that there is 


no argument there to affect. But the dis- 
tinction is material. The corn-trade was 
not a matter of gifts and friendship, but 
strictly a matter of business. In fact, the 
contention in Zept. 29 ff. is that, in making 
Leucon ἀτελής in their city, the Athenians 
were giving him an equivalent in money or 
money's worth for his grant of ἀτέλεια on 
their exports of corn from his territory. 
The Athenians afterwards accepted gifts of 
corn from foreign potentates; but at this 
time they were still an imperial people. Mr. 
Mahaffy has overlooked the anachronism ; 
but he cannot well dismiss it as a triviality, 
for he has himself applauded Grote for re- 
garding the acceptance of such gifts by the 
Athenians as the signal for bringing his his- 
tory to a close. 

Mr. Mahaffy tells you that my extracts 
are not fair specimens of the rest of the 
work, and afford no proof of general incom- 
petence ; and rather hints that they con- 
tain all the worst blunders in the book. I 
can only say that I chose these extracts be- 
cause they were partly concerned with 
ancient authors and inscriptions, partly with 
antiquities and antiquarian literature, and 
partly with modern subjects, and therefore 
illustrated his inaccuracy on all sides ; and 
that, in selecting them from others of the 
same sort, [ took them simply because they 
were short and decisive. 

CrciL Torr. 





MONTHLY RECORD. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Carlisle.—A broken cylindrical column has been 
found here, of Roman date, 1 ft. 9 ins. in diameter, 
and 4 ft. 7 ins. high. It was standing in situ, ona 
pavement of concrete, about 5 ft. 4 ins. below the 
present surface. The site is near that of a building 
erected in 1830, when many relics of Roman occupa- 
tion were found on the spot, including several broken 
columns. These discoveries point to the existence of 
some important building with a colonnade before it, 
perhaps the temple of Mars of which Camden speaks, 
quoting from William of Malmesbury. 

Five hitherto unknown inscriptions were found in 
the fly-leaves of pocket-books which belonged to 
William Nicholson, Bishop of Carlisle from 1702 to 
1718. One is from an altar found in 1687, apparently 
dedicated to the Deae Matres ; another is on the well- 
known Aelius Bassusstone found in1688. The three 
others were taken from the Plumpton wall, and are 
very fragmentary ; one is from an altar, but the 
ΠΣ failed to interpret more than the letters 

.-M 





1 Antiquary. April 1891. 


GERMANY. 


Limburg in the Palatinate.—In restoring buildings 
connected with the monastery here the front of a 
large edifice was discovered, with round-arched win- 
dows, also part of a Roman millstone, of basalt, and 
two other grinding-stones, of quartz, oval-shaped and 
smooth ; the latter were also used for grinding corn, 
the smaller one being placed uppermost, and the corn 
crushed between the two; in Roman times both 
styles of grinding must have been employed. 


ITALY. 


Verona.—In repairing the foundations of the Re- 
gaste del Redentore several large heavy pipes of lead 
have been found, which must have belonged to the 
ancient aqueduct which traversed the Aeimilian 
bridge, and was destroyed by an inundation of the 
Adige in the sixth century ; at the same time some 
hundreds of gold, silver, and bronze coins were found 
including some of Galba and Trajan. 





2 Berl. Phil. Woch. 7 March. 
3 Athenaeum. 4 April 1891. 
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Venetia.—At Concordia Sagittaria were discovered 
remains of a military burying-place, containing no 
objects of importance, except some chests with 
inscriptions which are somewhat obscure. } 

Great St. Bernard.—On the south side of the 
mountain is a hollowed-out space, 3.70 metres in 
width, cut in the rock, on the sides of which are 
visible spaces in which beams must have rested, sup- 
porting an entablature ; moreover fragments of stone, 
marble, and tiles, here and in the adjacent plain, re- 
veal the presence of ancient buildings, which have 
suffered from fire and devastation. The first excava- 
tions were made here in 1760 and 1764, when bronze 
objects, coins, etc., were found. The researches were 
not renewed till 1871, and since 1883 have been 
carried on regularly, but it is not till recently that 
the topography of the place has been clearly ascer- 
tained, establishing it as the site of the temple of 
Jupiter Penninus mentioned on a tablet previously 
found on the spot. Signor Ferrero, who has been in 
charge of the excavations, was convinced of the ex- 
istence of the temple by the discovery of votive in- 
scriptions, coins, etc., and his efforts have further 
been successful in revealing its foundations. The di- 
mensions of the walls were proved to be 11.30 x 
7.40 metres, those of the pronaos 2.45 x 5.80 
metres ; it is divided from the cella by a wall of 
0.70 metres thickness. The temple appears to have 
been im antis, and no traces of columns have been 
found. The walls are of stoue, with a cornice of 
white marble, tufa and coloured marble being also 
employed, while the roof is composed of tegulae 
hamatae, on which are various stamps. Seventeen 
Gallic and thirty Roman coins, mostly bronzes, have 
also been found.’ 

Fornove San Giovanni.—Two Roman tombs have 
been found here built up with brickwork, the dimen- 
sions being 0.46 x 0.31 x 0.58 metres, of pentagonal 
section, with a slopiug cover like the roof of a house. 
On the bricks are rude designs in chalk, shaped like 
the letter S. They contained denarii of Vespasian 
aud Trajan, first bronzes of Hadrian, and second 
bronzes of Caligula. Within the church were found 
other tombs covered with slabs of grey stone, only 
containing skeletons. On the Viticelle estate were 
found three vases, with remains of original red glazing, 
averaging 0.14 metres in height. On the Casaretti 
estate other tombs were discovered, apparently part 
of a barbarian burying-place, containing two large 
silver fibulae with radiated heads, and another smaller 
one, also a small silver knife with a cylindrical handle, 
and some objects of bronze.? 

Liguria.—At Ameglia was found an ancient sepul- 
chre, cutout of a great mass of rock, the sides being 
0.40 metres in thickness, under which wasa large slab 
of brown stone. It is of quadrilateral shape, formed 
of six blocks of schistous stone, the dimensions being 
0.67 x 0.41 x 0.40 metres. Inside it were five 
vessels containing bones, four other vases, five un- 
guentaria, and a spear-head. In the first named 
were bones, small vases, and unguentaria, two fibulae 
(one of silver, the other of iron), a bronze ring, and 
two bronze targets. ὃ 

Gologna.—\talian sepulchres have been unearthed 
here on the Nanni estate, outside the gate of S. Isaia, 
four in number, of which two give examples of cre- 
matio, the other two of huwmatio. The first is in the 
shape of a large doliwm, 0.80 metres high, and con- 
tained fragments of pottery, an urn shaped like an 
olla, two fibulae, a hair-pin, and a piece of aes rude. 
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The second is of the same shape, but only 0.60 metres 
high, and contained fragments of bronze objects. The 
other two contained skeletons, and in the latter were 
also terra-cotta, bronze, and iron objects, including 
fibulae and acus crinales or hair-pins.® 

Forli.—An interesting bronze statuette has been 
found here 0.10 metres high, representing a man of 
short stature, muscular, with a large head, beard, 
long ears, and short horns, clothed in the skin of some 
beast, probably a lion. In his right hand he holds a 
purse (?), in his left he grasps the head of a serpent ; 
on his head is a lotos-flower of Egyptian type. It 
is not improbable that it represents the god Bes.? 

Castrocaro.—On the Casino estate, in the locality 
known as ‘le battaglie,’ tombs have been found con- 
taining various bronze funereal objects, the principal 
being fifteen fibulae and five armillae, also some frag- 
ments of vases of brown clay.? 

Eiruria,—At Chiusi, in laying the foundations of 
the facade of the cathedral, walls were discovered 
apparently belonging to a Roman building, in which 
was a large block of travertine with an inscription 
bearing the name of a triwmvir Augustalis ; and on 
the same spot a mirror was found with an Etruscan 
inscription. 

At Petrignano, in the district of Malestante, an 
Etruscan cemetery has come to light, in which the 
chief object of interest was a part of a square cippus 
of tufa. On the front are sculptured three draped 
figures in very low relief, a male figure to right and 
a female to left, with a child between ; the female is 
apparently bidding farewell to the other two. Onone 
side is a flute-player, on the other a man raising his 
left hand in an attitude of grief. The style is 
archaic, but carefully executed. Four vases were also 


found here, one inscribed $4MA, sc. Annii. 


At Castelluccio another Etruscan cemetery was dis- 
covered, one tomb being closed with a large stone on 
which are Etruscan inscriptions, one of which states 
that the tomb is that of Larthia Largienia, daughter 
of Tana Situnia. Two loculi in this tomb are closed 
with tiles, one bearing the name of AR.PEDERNI. 
LARTHIAEI.METLIAEL.F. (sc. Arius Pedernius Larthiae 
Metelliae filius ; the rare genitive in -aci being em- 
ployed), the other is inscribed c.TATILF (se. Caius 
Tatius Lucii filius).? 

At Sugano, near Orvieto, two Etruscan tombs 
have been found. The first is 2.50 x 3.25 metres in 
size, and has two benches along the side-walls, on 
which corpses were laid out. About thirty small 
vases (chiefly ollae), of rude technique, were found in 
it, also two oinochoae with black glaze, resembling 
Campanian ware. This tomb also contained a plate 
of gold, apparently used as a bracelet, and mounted 
on wood or skin, on account of its thinness ; also two 
bronze mirrors with late designs. The second tomb 
is similar to the first, with a door leading to a second 
cell, also provided with benches ; it contained bones, 
some fragments of bronze vases, mirrors, and an 
oinochoe inscribed [AN]1[<>]vm.1 

At Sarzana the site of the ancient city of Luna has 
been established by excavations (mentioned briefly in 
the April record) carried on inside the ruined church 
of San Marco. In searching round the apse were 
found a series of pilasters or bases ranged in parallel 
lines, ten in number. Two are of white marble, 
three of hard bluish stone, and five of white Venetian 
stone, varying in dimensions from 0.95 to 0.65 metres 
high, and 0.75 to 0.50 metres wide ; they were placed 
1.77 metres apart. Eight bear inscriptions, which 
show that they once supported statues, of which a 
few fragments have been found. The inscriptions re- 
cord the erecting of statues to distinguished citizens 
of Luna, and others. Other objects of interest found 
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here are as follows. —Marble : four torsoes of statues 
draped in the toga ; two male busts, and some small 
heads ; two small statues of seated matrons ; archi- 
tectural fragments, capitals, etc., some sculptured ; 
among the sculptured fragments, two rude nude 
figures, male and female, holding three children be- 
tween them; also a colossal lion of white marble. 
Terra-cottas : two tiles ; unguentaria, including a 
stamped fragment ; five lamps, one stamped FORTIS ; 
a weight ; fourteen spindle-whorls ; fragments of 
vases. Other objects : fragments of glass vases, 
lacrimatories, etc. ; objects of bone, ivory, bronze, 
iron, and lead ; two silver consular coins, and several 
imperial bronzes.! 

Umbria.—At Sassoferrato, in the ancient territory 
of Sentinum, some stones were discovered with in- 
scriptions speaking of the citizens, magistrates, ordo, 
and Plebs of the Sentinates, the town having been a 
municipium. It contained some sumptuous private 
houses, with accurately-constructed walls of consider- 
able size ; also some fine mosaic pavements, one repre- 
senting the sun and twelve signs of the Zodiac, with 
the earth turned round by four children, probably the 
Seasons; the figure of the sun is of a Lysippian type, 
and may be copied from the Colossus of Chares. A 
second pavement has a representation of the sea, with 
fishes, and a third, 12 x 12 metres in dimensions, 
probably part of a public edifice, is covered with 
marine animals of large size. Numerous fragments 
of marble tragic masks, disks, etc., and architectural 
remains, have also been found.+ 

At Foligno the position of a cemetery of Roman 
date was ascertained, and two skeletons were found, 
in tombs lined with tiles, one of small proportions, 
and small phialae of coloured glass. In the walls of 
the church of S. Francesco two inscriptions were 
found, one being part of an honorary cippus.? 

At S. Giovanni Profiamma, in the same neighbour- 
hood, an inscription was found dedicated to Sertoria 
Fufana, and at S. Eraclio a stone from a tomb witha 
mnutilated inscription, and another with a dedication 
to Adiutrix by Eutychides.? 

At Colfioriti were found fragments of sepulchral 
cippi with inscriptions, and at Belfiori some frag- 
mentary inscriptions. At S, Sebastian a sepulchral 
stele was discovered, of red stone, 0.70 by 0.49 metres, 
with a rose and geometrical figures engraved on the 
top, inscribed COMMUNIS.C. VERI.SABINI. VIX. ANN. 
XVII. FATO. RAPTVS, MISERINVS. ” 

Jtome.—Reg. v.: A tomb of square tufa blocks, 
belonging to the Etruscan cemetery on the Esquiline, 
containing bronze armillae and rings, two spears, and 
fragments of a patera with pale red bands on a 
whitish ground.? 

Reg. vii. : A Roman dagger in good preservation, 
of iron, 0.53 metres in length; a bronze lion-head, 
originally the mouth of a fountain ; a bronze lock of 
a chest ; a medallion of Trajan Decius, and a fine 
contorniatus of Nero,* 

Reg. viii. : In the forum of Augustus, fragments 
of plinths of statues, and of marble slabs, all in- 
seribed. 

Reg. ix.: On the left bank of the Tiber, a block 
of marble with a cornice, apparently part of a col- 
umbarium, with inscription. In the Prati di Castel- 
lone a large wall lined with brick running east and 
west, apparently of late imperial times, and fragments 
of bricks and tegulae bipedales with stamps.2 In the 
same part, two cippi of B.c. 7 (mentioned briefly in 
the April record), both of travertine ; (1) with semi- 
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circular capitals, 2.33 x 0.745 x 0.417 metres, with 
an inscription of Augustus (TRIB.POT.XVII) ; (2) 
2.00 x 0.95 x 0.54 metres, the upper part with the 
inscription being lost. Later, another was found, of 
the same date, 2.10 x 0.68 x 0.425 metres, inscribed 
R.R. PROX. CIPP. PED. CLXI.! 

Reg. xili.: In the Via Tiburtina, fragments of a 
terra-cotta frieze adorning a large tomb, with Victory 
sacrificing a bull, in relief ; an inscription to Statilius 
Erastus and his family by his wife Statilia Euodia ; 
and a marble block, 0.38 x 0.46 metres, with an in- 
scription to C. Iulius Athenodorus.* 

Tivoli.—Remains of an ancient city with poly- 
gonal walling, have been brought to light, also some 
interesting fortifications, with an unusual method 
of sustaining a temple by substructions, paved 
roads, ete. The site is on the top of the Monte S. 
Angelo, thought by Signor Lanciani to be that of the 
ancient Aefulae (Hor. Od. iii. 29). The temple 
would be that of the Bona Dea mentioned in an in- 
scription found in the seventeenth century at S. 
Gregorio in the neighbourhood. 5 

Artena (Latium).—A large sarcophagus was found 
here, of ash-coloured tufa, 2.32 x 0.90 x 0.71 metres, 
the sides about 0.20 m. thick ; the cover is lost. On 
three sides are sculptures of the third century of 
our era; on the sides vine-leaves and grapes ; in 
front, five arched compartments divided by Corin- 
thian pilasters, sculptured with. winged Genii and 
the figure of the dead man in a short tunic and 
chlamys fastened by a fibula, with short hair and 
beard. On his right is Hercules, nude, with a club 
and scyphus, on his left a round shield on which is a 
star.? 

Pompeit.—In June 1889 was found, near the porta 
Stabiana, a semicircular sedile, resembling one found 
in 1874, of tufa, overlaid with opus Signinwm, also 
two cippi, each inscribed M.TVLLIVS.M.F.EX.D.D, 
indicating the area granted to M. Tullius by a decree 
of the decuriones. This M. Tullius was duwmvir 
jure dicundo three times, quinguennalis, augur, and 
military tribune by the popular vote ; he built the 
temple of Fortuna Augusta at Pompeii in the time 
of Augustus (0.1... x. 820-1). On the sedile is 
inscribed M.ALLEIO,Q.F.MEN.MINIO.IIVIR. I. D. LOCVS. 
SEPVLTURAE. PVBLICE.DATVS.EX.D.D. Various other 
inscriptions were found in the Forum, the most im- 
portant on January 10th, 1890, a pilaster of grey 
marble with a cornice, inscribed in deeply-cut let- 
ters painted in red: A.A.P.R.D.D. GRATVS. CAESAR. L. 
MINISTER. M.SERVILIO.L, AELIO.Cos, (For date, see 
ΟἹ ΤΟ x, 892) 

Apulia.—At Altramura, in the territory of Casale, 
was discovered an ancient cemetery, containing fifty 
tombs of equal size, but few objects of interest, ex- 
cept a few vases and terracottas. Later, twenty- 
eight similar tombs were found varying in length 
from 1.10 to 1.30 metres, 1 metre in width, 0.90 in 
height. They are pyramidal, and rectangular in 
plan ; a few vases were found in them, including two 
large craters with red figures and an amphora, also 
some human bones. 

Calabria.—¥ragments of an archaic inscription in 
the Achaean dialect have been found, engraved on a 
bronze lamina ; the provenance is not known. The 
date is not later than the sixth century B.c. There 


is an interesting mention of proxenoi, and II for x, 


and $ for 1, are used.3 


Sardinia.—In building the wall of an estate in 
the province of Sassaria, in the territory of Santa 
Maddalena, various bronze objects were discovered. 
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The most interesting were: a statuette 0.15 metres 
high, in a short tunic, with a sagum over the left 
shoulder, three axes, a lance, a piece of pure stan- 
num, weighing 700 grammes, and a pestle in the 
form of a cone. Later were found part of an axe, 
some armillae, rings, and a pyramidal mass of iron 
with a rectangular base and obtuse apex. This ap- 
pears to have been the site of an important bronze 
foundry.? 

The site of the ancient Cares has been identified at 
Caresi in the community of Terranova.? 

Sicily.—Dr. Orsi, after a month’s excavation, has 
at length reached the oldest part of the necropolis at 
Megara Hyblaea near Syracuse. He found at the 
outset the tomb of a woman, with two fine silver 
fibulae at the height of the shoulders, and on the 
breast some silver rings with Phoenician scarabaei ; 
also a large chamber sculptured with an elegant bor- 
der round the top, representing archaic leaves en- 
twined with astragals, all well preserved. Dr. Orsi 
has now come upon a rich mine of proto-Corinthian 
vases and silver objects. In one tomb he found three 
infant skeletons, nineteen buttons of thin silver, 
three spirals of silver, twenty-one silver rings (ten on 
one finger), a long necklace of twisted wire, and a 
girdle richly decorated with repoussé lions and geo- 
raetrical figures ; also some small but elegant bronze 
brooches, some in the form of horses and boats, and 
other brooches of wood, mostly in a bad condition. 
They resemble in type those belonging to the Italian 
cemeteries of the first age of iron. In another tomb 
were found a gold button and a fine gold rosette with 
six repoussé leaves. Outside the necropolis, near 
the pharos of Lumidoro, Dr. Orsi has traced out the 
plan of the ancient port, formed of huge lime- 
stone blocks, with a wall of more than 5 metres 
width. 


GREECE. 


Athens.—Dr. Dérpfeld has communicated to the 
German Institute at Athens his opinion that the 
newly discovered ‘ Constitution of Athens’ furnishes 
us with an important topographical indication of the 
real position of the Theseion. The present so-called 
temple of Theseus was, according to Dr. Déorpfeld, 
most probably the temple of Hephaistos mentioned 
by the ancients as existing in the Kolonos Agoraios. 
From the papyrus text it seems likely that the 
Theseion was on the north-west slope of the Acro- 
polis. (Cf. Harrison, Mythology and Monwments of 
Ancient Athens.) 

Prof. Kumanudes has published in the ᾿Εφημερὶς 
᾿Αρχαιολογική the full text of the important inscrip- 
tion recently found in the Agora. It contains the 
Latin letter of the Empress Plotina to Hadrian, and 
the Greek rescript of the Emperor concerning the 
hereditary succession in the direction of the Epi- 
curean School, both dated in the year 121 A.p. At 
the head of the school was one Theotimos, an 
Athenian by birth, but a Roman citizen ascribed to 
the family of the Popilii. The editor maintains 
that this Theotimos was the eponymous archon of 
Athens whose name occurs in a list of Athenian 
ephebi discovered some time ago. Another frag- 
mentary inscription has come to light which gives 
the name of a new archon hitherto unknown, viz. 
Eunikos. The year of his office cannot be exact- 
ly determined, but must be after the time of 
Attalus 11.4 
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Arcadia.— Fresh fragments of the celebrated 
statues of Damophon have been found at Lykosura, 
and many architectural fragments besides, with 
sculptures, also some roof-tiles, bearing the name 
Despoinas. The Despoina temple has been now 
excavated to the east, west, and south. 

Erctria.—The American School at Athens, besides 
the stoa and some tombs found a few weeks ago, has 
discovered several pieces of sculpture of the best 
periods of Greek art. Dr. Waldstein has also turned 
his attention to the necropolis of the ancient city, 
and at the outset came upon a large collection of 
funereal objects in gold, terra-cotta, etc., including a 
gold ring with the figure of a lion, anda star, two 
gold earrings set with stones, a leaf of gold with the 
figure of an auwriga in a chariot, a gold crown of 
leaves, and many detached gold leaves of the olive 
shape ; also some terra-cotta statuettes and a mask of 
Pan, several figured lekythoi, and an alabaster pyxis 
with cover.? 

Dr. Waldstein writes to say that in the course 
of excavations to discover the temple of the 
Amyrinthian Artemis, beautifully-worked marble 
foundations were found, enclosing a family grave. 
Three graves were opened, one containing six dia- 
dems and laurel wreath of pure gold, a writing-pen 
and two styli of silver, and a statuette of a phi- 
losopher with hands folded, in terra-cotta. It was 
evidently a man of literary pursuits, and one of some 
renown, who was buried here. In the adjoining 
grave were found the remains of a female member of 
the family, with an inscription which Dr. Wald- 


stein restores[B |IOTH| A |PIETOTEAOY 
(sie) ; this dates from the third century B.c. The 
question arises whether this can be the great phi- 
losopher. It is true that he died at Chalcis, which is 
near to Eretria, and Christodoros says that he saw a 
statue of Aristotle in the gymnasium at Constan- 
tinople ‘standing with hands folded together,’ which 
corresponds to the unique terra-cotta found in this 
grave. But on the other hand Chalcis was always 
quite a distinct community from Eretria; again 
Aristotle’s daughter by Pythias (as mentioned in 
his will) was named Pythias, not Biote, though he 
may have had a daughter by Herpyllis ; thirdly, it is 
not certain that the terra-cotta figure had any direct 
reference to the deceased, though it no doubt had 
some general relation.® 

Thespiae.—The French School, in continuing re- 
searches in the sanctuary of the Muses near Mt. 
Helicon, at two hours distance from the grove of the 
nymphs, and to the south-west of the ancient city, 
found portions of a building, consisting of the 
crepidoma of an ancient temple, which, as would ap- 
pear from a votive inscription found on a bronze 
laver, was dedicated to Apollo. This temple was 
peristyle, about 35 x 16 metres in dimensions. Near 
the temple was found a large stone-paved crepis, de- 
signed to support the ground against the inundations 
of the neighbouring river. The results of these 
excavations will soon be published in the Bulletin de 
Correspondance Hellénique, with figures from a sarco- 
phagus representing the labours of Herakles, two 
female heads of Roman date, a long inscription with 
a catalogue of ephebi, and an agonistic decree 
enumerating victors at games in honour of the Muses, 
two bases of statues, etc.4 

Crete.—At Gortyna fragments of archaic inscrip- 
tions have been discovered similar to those found by 
the Italian government when excavating the famous 
temple of Apollo.# 

At Hierapytna an inscription has been found rela- 
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tive to the road-works executed by the Emperor 
Claudius, of which we hitherto knew something from 
a fragment discovered at Lyttos.! 


ASIA MINOR. 


Magnesia.—Dr. Dorpfeld’s report says that the 
German School has so far explored the whole enclosure 
of the temple of Apollo, in which many inscriptions 
were found. Around it stood porticoes and dwell- 
ings for the various officers attached to the sanctuary, 
viz. priests, musicians, and neokoroi. The dis- 
coveries of sculptures round the temple of Artemis 
Leukophryne have hitherto proved of little value, 
and of inferior preservation to those in the Louvre, 
while they resemble the remains at Constantinople. 
The excavations at the theatre proved its resem- 
blance to the theatre of Tralles, and that it was 
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altered in Roman times, when a logeion was added, 
and the parodoi of the orchestra closed. 


Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift. 14th March 


1891 


Review of F. Imhoof-Blumner’s Griechische Mun- 
zen; newe Beitrage und Untersuchungen (Miinchen 
1890), by F. Baumgarten. 

In this work Dr. Imhoof-Blumner has given us 
some entirely new types of coins, both in designs 
and inscriptions, e.g. a complete series from Tenos, 
none of which were before definitely ascertained. 
The 3, which occurs on the coins of Leukas, Ambra- 
ria, etc., together with a Pegasus, in the fourth 
century, denotes συμμαχικόν, and refers to a league 
against the second Attic naval confederacy. Among 
interesting coins is a bronze of Smyrna, which is 
what Strabo (xiv. 646) calls a Ὁμήρεια, with a repre- 
sentation of Homer; also two with Athene and 
Marsyas, and a Pessinus coin with Daedalos and 
Ikaros, H. B. WALTERS. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


TOZER’S ISLANDS OF THE AEGEAN. 
Frowde. 8s. 6d. 


Mr. Tozer has united in this book his 
notes of (1) a journey made in Crete and 
the Cyclades as long ago as 1874, (2) a 
journey to the islands on the Asiatic coast 
made in 1883, and (3) a recent journey to 
the northern islands, Lemnos, Thasos, and 
Samothrace. The last section of the book 
is far the most interesting and instructive, 
because these islands are less well known 
than the others, and the consciousness that 
he is working on new ground always reacts 
on the traveller, and calls into full play his 
faculties of observation and appreciation. I 
will express a hope that Mr. Tozer may find 
it possible to visit the smaller islands, which 
he has hitherto neglected. Although their 
archaeological and historical interest is less, 
such islands as Astypalaea or Telos more 
powerfully arrest the traveller’s attention 
than their larger and more famous sisters : 
he is struck by a singular individuality in 
the physical type, costume, and language of 
their inhabitants: the people of one small 
island are indeed, as a rule, as unlike those 
of another as possible, the only quality they 
have in common being the poor opinion of 
their neighbours which they entertain and 
express. The curiosity to discover the ulti- 
mate origin of such strongly marked differ- 
ences acts as an excellent stimulus, under 
the influence of which the traveller is sure 
to discover, not indeed this, but something 
else of interest. 

In Crete Mr. Tozer made but a short stay. 


If he had visited the chestnut-forests of 
Elos in the east of the island, he would, I 
think, have withdrawn his criticism of the 
scenery : the country which he last traversed, 
that about and between Gortyna and Cnos- 
sus, 15 indeed deficient in natural beauty. 
There is an interesting account of the 
Cretan ibex on p. 28. Besides the lentoid 
gem, cited from Ross, many others with re- 
presentations of this animal have been 
found. Some of the best are now figured 
in Imhoof-Blumner’s TVier-u.-Pflanzen-Bilder 
pl. xvii. On p. 73 it is noted that stanzas 
of the Hrotocritus are sung in Crete. Most 
of the couplets of a song which Ross heard 
sung in Casos (/nselreisen iii p. 176) are 
taken from this poem, which is a delightful 
work, and deserves to be better known out 
of Greece. Even in Greece itself it is not 
now the fashion to read it, although the 
number of cheap reprints which exist shows 
that it was once as popular there as the 
Frithiof’s Saga in Sweden. It is so little 
known to foreigners, that a French critic 
writing on the modern Greek language 
recently described it as a ‘fade pastorale’ 
confusing it possibly with the Hrophile (Rev. 
des Etudes Grecques ii. p. 81). 

The second section, although, like the 
first, it does not contain much that is new 
to those familiar with the localities, would 
serve as an excellent guide-book to the chief 
objects of interest in the islands of Lesbos, 
Chios, Samos, Patmos, and Rhodes. Mr. 
Tozer is of course instructive when he deals 
with Patmos, and the accounts of the ascents 
of the Lesbian Olympus and the Rhodian ΄ 
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Atabyron are of especial value. These 
panoramas, so graphically described, bring 
the facts of geography home to us better 
than any map. The third section, dealing 
with Lemnos, Thasos, and Samothrace, is of 
more permanent value ; Mr. Tozer spent a 
longer time in these islands and has been 
able to make his description of them more 
complete. The particular objects of his 
research in the first two were the Lemnian 
earth, and the site of the Thasian gold 
mines. In neither of these objects was he 
precisely successful, but we gain an admir- 
able picture of the two islands. The Lem- 
nian earth, which was red, is, we are told, 
no longer found, a kind of ordinary clay 
from the same spot being sold under the 
name. The demand for this substitute has 
almost ceased; it was therefore high time 
that some one should collect all the native 
testimony on the subject. Mr. Tozer tra- 
versed the district still called Κοίνυρα near 
which, according to Herodotus, the mines 
were situated, but saw no traces of work- 
ings. The Lemnian fire also refused to 
reveal itself: it is perhaps needless to look 
for a voleano ; a local escape of inflammable 
gas would suit perhaps better the conditions 
which the legends regarding it and refer- 
ences to it impose. 

The best chapter in the book is the last 
on Samothrace, and the best part of it the 
account of the ascent of the high peak, and 
of the view from the summit. This is 
beautifully written and of more worth than 
many pages of minute geographical discus- 
sion, The island of Skyros was distinctly 
visible, and this on a not exceptionally clear 
day. The distance is much greater than 
from Athos to the highest point of Euboea, 
and the sum of the two altitudes is here 
much less. This would be enough to dispose 
of Dr. Verrall’s too dogmatic assertion that 
the fire-signals in the Agamemnon are im- 
possible, but Prof. Merriam’s admirable 
paper on ‘Telegraphing among the Ancients’ 
has already performed this service. These 
eternal objects, mountain, sea, and sky, are 
ever our nearest friends when we travel in 
Greece, for they alone are just as they were 
when Greece was Greece, but their pos- 
session is assured to futurity also, and an 
observer therefore feels himself obliged to 
devote some of his attention to things more 
transitory, such as the people, their ways 
and thoughts. Mr. Tozer tells us a good 
deal that is interesting about the present 
condition of these northern islands. His 
account of the Samothracian shepherds is 
particularly interesting. They are distinct 


from the rest of the population, and speak a 
remarkable dialect. The same is the case 
in Cos. 

There are one or two little points which I 
would criticise. On p. 87 it might have 
been mentioned that a sacrifice to Homer 
was made at Ios on the day of his death, the 
16th of the month ‘Opypedv. (See Ross A. Z. 
vi. p. 333—an inscription now in the Syra 
Museum, and Bergk in Hermes, xviii. p. 511.) 

On p. 137 the statement regarding 
Diodorus and Ephorus should have been 
differently expressed. It is generally recog- 
nized that Diodorus, in parts of his history, 
reproduced Ephorus. The accuracy of his 
description of Lesbos is at most a slight 
additional confirmation of this. The ac- 
count of the relations of Lemnos and Athens 
on pp. 237—238 is wanting in precision. 
It should have been clearly stated that the 
Lemnians were Athenian cleruchi. 

The best compliment I can pay the book 
as a whole is that reading it has made me 
wish to go back to the Greek islands. 

W. R. Paton, 


Tar THEATRE AT MEGALOPOLIS. 


In the Hellenic Journal, vol. xi. p. 294 (see also 
C.R. 1891, p. 129), an account was given, with 
plans, of the theatre of Megalopolis as far as the 
excavations had proceeded last year. This account 
and plans were stated to be provisional, awaiting the 
termination of the work this spring. But on p. 297 
ibid. the authors remark that their results have al- 
ready proved conclusively that Dorpfeld’s theory as to 
the Greek theatre is wrong. Déorpfeld and others 
with him think that there was in theatres of Greek 
type no raised stage, the actors performing on the 
same level with the chorus, in the orchestra; and 
that the various ‘Greek’ proscenia which have been 
hitherto discovered (Epidaurus, Oropus, Piraeus, Assos), 
as well as the proscenium described by Vitruvius 
(V. vii.) as an essential part of ‘Greek’ theatres and 
expressly declared by him to be a stage, are not 
stages at all, but ornamental back walls (Dekorations- 
wiinde) in front of which the actors acted. ᾿ 

Against this it is urged in the Hellenic Jowrnal 
that the proscenium at Megalopolis ‘‘ is proved to be 
a stage, both by the presence of the three entrances 
behind it, on a level with its upper surface, and by 
the absence of any entrance through it to the 
orchestra ; and the steps which form the front of the 
Megalopolis prosceniwm, while they provide a com- 
munication between stage and orchestra—the absence 
of which is one of Dérpfeld’s main arguments for his 
novel theory—altogether preclude the notion of a 
“ Dekorationswand.’”’ 

Dr. Dorpfeld has replied to the above statement in 
the Philologische Wochenschrift for April 4, and at 
his request Mr. Louis Dyer has drawn up the follow- 
ing abbreviated summary of the article. 

* * * * * * 

[Let me preface my summary by remarking that Dorpfeld 
attaches to the word σκηνή the meaning of ‘Schauspielhaus,’ 
‘Skenengebiude,’ or ‘ Biihnengebiude,’ and to the expression 
ἐπὶ σκηνῆς a sense illustrated by ἐπὶ Λήμνου, “ off Lemnos.’} 

Mr. E. Gardner and his fellow-excavators having 
published their provisional plan, and expressed their 
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views, it becomes a duty to inform scholars that the 
picture of the theatre at Megalopolis which is gaining 
their acceptance is a faulty one, because the excava- 
tors have imperfectly understood the remains and 
have accordingly made indefensible restorations. 

It is an error to say that the remains of a Greek 
stage have been found at Megalopolis. No traces of 
such a stage [λογεῖον] exist. Three steps there are, 
but the addition to them of three more, and the pre- 
sentation of the result as belonging to a podium—a 
quadrilateral platform approached from three sides 
by six steps—is not justified by the remains ; 
indeed the whole restoration runs counter to what 
is known about the rules of Greek architecture. 
These three steps really belong to the σκηνή, and 
form the base of the front wall of that structure. 
This front wall is what Vitruvius calls the scenae 
frons. The actors stood on a portion of the circular 
orchestra in front of this wall, which was the back- 
ground for the whole action of the play. The three 
steps at Megalopolis belong to the lower part of this 
background—what its upper portion was like cannot 
for the present be made out. That it was beyond 
the actors is evident from the distance which 
separates it from the audience. It lies 30 métres 
away from the middle-of the lowest tier of seats, and 
10 métres separate it from the side seats next to the 
parodos. Such stage-structures as from time to time 
were required would be temporarily built up in front 
of this wall, i.e. in front of the σκηνή. Hence the 
name given to such a temporary structure, which 
was called a προσκήνιον. 

In several other theatres—in Athens for instance— 
the same scenae frons appears in much the same rela- 
tive position with regard to the audience. Indeed 
the distance separating the two is proportionately 
greater at Megalopolis than at Athens. Whether the 
three steps of Megalopolis are a feature also found 
at Athens and elsewhere cannot be ascertained, The 
havoc which time has made among the foundation- 
walls is too great. The remains at Athens would 
easily admit of similar steps, for the thickness of the 
wall to which they would have been attached is quite 
sufficient. One usual feature is lacking at Megalo- 
polis, the παρασκήνια, i.e. wings projecting from the 
ends of the σκηνή. 

The προσκήνιον, or temporary stage structure of 
Greek days, was frequently superseded in later 
[Roman] times by a permanent erection ; this was a 
stone colonnade with wooden πίνακες, or panels, to 
fill up the spaces between the columns; a later 
fashion introduced statues in place of panels. A wall 
of this kind has actually come to light at Megalo- 
polis, and five of its columns have been unearthed. 
Here then isa stone prosceniwm, the same in form 
and of almost identical proportions with those of 
Athens, Piraens, Oropus, Thespiae, Epidaurus, and 
Assos. This is exactly what Vitruvius describes in 
his Greek theatre. I regard it as a matter of estab- 
lished fact that the footing of the actors was not on 
the roof but at the front of this structure. The exca- 


vators at Megalopolis, however, call this ‘the Roman 
stage,’ and fail to explain that it has a name definitely 
Other 


known from an inscription found at Oropus. 
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inscriptions [eg. the Patara inscription, Ο΄.1.0. 
4283] show that this προσκήνιον with its columns is 
quite a different thing from the stage [λογεῖον]. The 
logeion, or stage, is that portion of the older orche- 
stra which lies in front of the proskenion, and upon 
which the actors stood. Proskenion, on the other 
hand, is the name applied to the wall built in front 
of the skene. The statues or the pinakes, and the 
columns of this proskenion were the background of 
the play. 

As for a central door in this proskenion at Megalo- 
polis, no traces of it have yet appeared, but I take its 
existence there for granted since all other theatres 
have such a door. Traces of it are sure to come to 
light sooner or later. 

{Here I am moved to interrupt ny summary of Dr, Dérp- 
feld’s views in order to suggest that, if the three steps led up 
to a central door, the obvious restoration of the rest of the 
wall would make of it the facade of a temple or a palace— 
something in fact very similar to the προσκήνιον built further 
forward in later days. ] 

Let me especially emphasize also that Megalopolis 
yields not the slightest trace of such a thing as a flight 
of steps leading from the orchestra straight up to the 
roof of the proskenion, where was the theologeion. 
These steps—necessary according to the old theory, 
impossible according to the new one—have never 
appeared in any one of the many theatres mentioned 
above. 

To judge by the published plan, there never was at 
Megalopolis, as there was at Athens, a Roman re- 
fashioning of the theatre at that place. No traces 
of a Roman stage are shown. 

It should be borne in mind that the three doors 
in the back wall of the skene (whose front wall 
was the scenae frons) formed the means of 
communication between its interior and a 
colonnaded hall which lay behind it. These doors 
were therefore not visible to the audience, and the 
level of their threshoids was adapted, not to that of 
the actors’ standing-place in front of the room afore- 
said, but to that of the colonnaded hall into which 
they opened. 

All this will make it evident that the theatre of 
Megalopolis, so far from giving us an authentic Greek 
logeion, tends to show that the actors sometimes took 
their stand on the level of the orchestra even in the 
later Roman days. The special importance of this 
newly excavated theatre consists in the comparatively 
good state of preservation of the front wall of its 
skene. Here is a construction of Greek workman- 
ship belonging to the fourth century B.c. Much 
that is new and important about the form of this wall 
is likely to be learned from what has been unearthed 
at Megalopolis. 

Louis Dyer. 


Since Mr. Dyer’s communication, we have received 
a letter from Dr. Dorpfeld through Miss Sellers at 
Athens, giving a further statement which seems very 
clearly to define the points at issue. The accom- 
panying cutis taken from J. ἢ. δ΄. xi. p. 296, figure 2, 
giving the section of the portion of the building in 
question—the lettering only has been altered. 
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Three steps A, B, C, are preserved and a ‘ threshold ’ 
D. The English excavators reconstruct three further 
steps E, F, G, on the ground that the horizontal 
tread of G will then fall exactly in a line with the top 
of D, and give us the front extremities of a supposed 
stage reaching from G to D. But, beyond the fact 
that several other details in the restoration are doubt- 
ful, it is evident that the English excavators have 
made a grave mistake with regard to C. The stair 
is constructed as follows: an inner core of ‘schlechtes 
Material’ (P) is faced with slabs! which form the steps 
A, B,C. Now in the case of A and B the horizontal 
tread merely meets the vertical slab of the next steps ; 
but in the case of C, if we accept the conjectural step, 
it would be continued far beneath the next step, the 
tread in this case being more than twice the length of 
the others. ‘The English excavators ignore this fact. 
The long horizontal slab C is obviously the top step, 
and cannot be continued by any steps. This is further 
confirmed by the slightly raised surface at C!, which 
again has not been accounted for in the English 
article, but which in the plan is in a somewhat cur- 
ious manner taken into the vertical line of the first 
conjectural step. This raised surface of the upper step 
is common enough in Greek buildings, and merely 
gives the line for a wall—in this case the wall of the 
προσκήνιον : here it was probably ‘eine geschlossene 
Wand ’—but at present thiscannot be asserted. C 
may also have supported a colonnade front, the 
columns resting on the raised surface C!. Thus ‘die 
Plaine sind falsch ; und von einer griechischer Biihne 
giebt es absolut keine Spur.’ 

The theatre of Megalopolis, while adding further 
confirmation to Dr. Dérpfeld’s theories, supplies 
also an interesting variety of detail in showing us 
προσκήνιον raised on three steps (an ordinary stylo- 

ate). 

The excavation of the theatre at Eretria by the 
American School again shows an arrangement exactly 
agreeing with the Dorpfeld theory :— 

1. A stage closely resembling the stage of Lykurgus 

at Athens. ? 

2. Karly Roman stage with columns. 

3. Late Roman stage of the usual type (2). 

Mr. Penrose returned home last night from Megalo- 
polis. After careful examination of the plans of the 
theatre he has come to the conclusion that the step C 
could never be continued by other steps, precisely 
on the Dorpfeld grounds ; but he is not prepared to 
go the whole length with Dérpfeld. He considers the 
foundation too slight to bear a wall of any height ; 
yet he says there must have been a wall meeting C’, 
though he believes it could not be more than 5 feet 
high. 

HK. SELLERS. 
Athens, March 29. 


ReE-EXCAVATED RELICS. 


In a late number of the Classical Review (p. 132a), 
Mr. Murray contributes a short notice of an inscribed 
stelé, which was first noticed at Athens in the 
seventeenth century, and was many years ago redis- 
covered when digging some foundations in New Bond 
street, fifteen feet below the surface. As Mr. Murray 





1 The plan given above from the J.H.S. does not 
appear to coincide with Dorpfeld’s description of the 
construction of the stair. 
ὧν See Harrison’s Myth. and Mon. of Athens, p. 
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hints, the fortunes of this stelé are strange but not 
unprecedented, and it is possible that readers of the 
Review might like some parallels. To judge by the 
astonishment expressed at the discovery in London 
of the two cuneiform inscriptions lately edited by Mr. 
Evetts, most people are not aware of the comparative 
frequency with which such discoveries of lost anti- 
quities are made. I have an additional reason for 
printing these parallels because I hope that more ex- 
perienced scholars may be able to add to my list. 

There are at least two instances in the Guildhall 
Museum (City). One, a Greek inscription originally 
found at Smyrna (C. J. G. 3332 ), is said to have been 
dug up during the works for the District Railway seve- 
ral yearsago. Another, a Latin monument to the mem- 
ory of one Onesimus who died at the ageof 13 (C.Z.Z. vi, 
23473), was found in Basinghall Lane in 1852. Itis not 
wholly impossible that a third inscription, edited by 
Hiibner among the Roman inscriptions of London 
(C. I. L. vi. 20), may also have come originally from 
abroad. It appears.to have been found near Walbrook 
not long before 1856, but the general appearance of 
the fragment—only half is extant—is not that of 
ordinary Romano-British inscriptions. | Another 
instance from London is supplied by a bit of sculpture 
with a Greek inscription below it, which was found 
‘among theruins of a house at Islington’ in 1774 
(C. I. L. vii. p. 21), lost, and then rediscovered in 
February 1879 during some excavations in Tottenham 
Court Road, (W. T. Watkin, Archaeological Journal 
xxxvii. 149), This relic also probably came from abroad, 
though the probability must be again confessed to be 
only a priori. In any case, it was ‘lost in London’ 
and re-excavated. The same might perhaps be the 
case with the remarkable sculptures and inscription 
dug up in Walbrook in 1889, and now in the possession 
of Mr. Ransom at Hitchin (Ephemeris cpigr. vii. τι. 
816; Arch. Journ. xlvii. 234). But here the circum- 
stances of the find seem to prove a Romano-British 
origin and there is nothing in the inscription and 
sculpture to render it impossible. 

Instances may be fonnd even outside of London. A 
Greek inscription to Μήν, with a figure of the god, was 
found some years ago in building a hotel at Tonbridge, 
but it has been rightly classed by several scholars, 
last by Prof. Kaibel in his new volume, as of foreign, 
probably Asiatic, origin. Perhaps, too, the tombstone 
of Considia Veneria, now in the Fitzwilliam Museum 
at Cambridge, is a foreign importation. The Disney 
catalogue(i.99) says it was found at Colchester, but 
Prof. Hiibner judged it to be ‘ urban’ (Eph. 111}. 116 n. 
58)and any one who has seen it will be inclined to agree. 
An even more curious case occurs in the same Museum, 
a tombstone of Aelia Agatha, which, according te the 
Disney catalogue (i. 97) ,was found in ‘the Mausoleum 
of the Domus Augusti on the Appian way’, but accord- 
ing to the Cheshire antiquary, Foote Gower, who wrote 
about 1780(Brit. Mus. MSS. Add. 11338. 93)was dug 
up in Chester in 1730 in Water-gate streetand passed 
afterwards into Gower’s own possession, Mr. Watkin 
(Roman Cheshire p. 208) accepts Gower’s statement 
without misgivings, but it is incredible from the look 
of the stone that it should be Romano-British,.and 
the editors of the Corpus must be right in placing it 
among the ‘urban’ inscriptions (C.J. L.vi. 10835). 
The alternatives are between believing that Gower was 
hoaxed and the inscription actually lost and found in 
Chester. In any case, it must have reached England 
long before Disney formed his collection, for Gower 
wrote almost before Disney was born. ‘ 

The classical example of relics ‘lost and found’ is, of 
course, furnished by the Arundel marbles, but this is 
too well known to need notice here, and can easily be 
found in Prof. Michaelis’ Ancient Marbles in Great 
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Britain. “Two instances may, however, be quoted, 
to give credibility to the others detailed above. Half 
of the Parian Marble was rescued from a chimney by 
Selden, and six or seven statues were left in Kenning- 
ton to be buried under layers of rubbish intended 
to protect the ground from the inundations of the 
Thames and there to be dug out a few years later at 
the suggestion of Lord Petre (Michaelis, p. 38). 

More instances might be quoted of inscriptions and 
sculptures which have been brought to England and, 
when their origin had been forgotten, have been styled 
Romano-British. There is one inscription in the 
Wroxeter museum at Shrewsbury, another probably 
ata private house near Canterbury(Zph. iv. n. 662, vil. 
n. 865) and a third, a Greek tombstone probably from 
Asia, was found in 1880 lying ina garden at New 
Hampton in Surrey (Arch. Journ. xxxviii. 293). But 
these have never been buried and re-excavated. 

F, HAVERFIELD. 


Amone the recent acquisitions of the British 
Museum may be noted :— 

(1) A bronze strigil having on the handle a small 
oval stamp representing a grotesque male figure 


dancing : behind him are the letters MK retrograde. 
Below the stamp is incised in archaic letters the 
_ following inscription :— 


KALISTRAT o$ 
AloANPoY ko 
RIN@lo$’ 


Καλλίστρατος Διοδώρου Κορίνθιος. For this use of 
the genitive ov instead of o along with the crossed 


(Ὁ compare the Attic inscription in Roberts’ Gr. 


Epigraphy, p. 85, No. 55, as to which Roberts 
observes: ‘ The orthography of the pseudo-diphthong 
ov with two letters is remarkable in so old an inscrip- 
tion though not uncommon in those of the fifth 
century B.C.’ 

(2) A small bronze group of wrestlers, found in 
Egypt and apparently a copy made in the Alexan- 
drine age from a fine Greek original, The figures 
are locked together in a much more artistic composi- 
tion than the marble group of wrestlers in Florence. 
They recall the phrase sympleqma nobile which Pliny 
uses of a group of Pana et Olympum luctantes by 
Heliodorus (WV. 7. xxxvi. 35.), or that other group to 
which he had referred a little before by Cephisodotos 
the son of Praxiteles calling it a symplegma, signum 
nobile, digitis corpori verius quam marmort tmpressis. 
One would say of the new bronze group that some of 
the limbs are pressed into each other with more force 
than would be possible in nature, and perhaps that 
was what Pliny had in his mind in reference to the 
group of Cephisodotos. The current opinion is that 
the last-mentioned group was not one of athletes, 
but it is much open to doubt whether we should not 
now go back to the older opinion of Miiller and others 
who recognized the group as athletic and not lascivi- 
ous. Pliny distinctly compares with it the Pane et 
Olympum luctantes, and now that we possess a bronze 
group which though rude in its details is certainly 
in its composition worthy of being called a sym- 
plegma nobile and no less certainly copied from a 
celebrated original, we may venture to look for that 
original in one or other of these two groups by 
Cephisodotos or Heliodoros. 

(3) A bronze statuette from Asia Minor of a late 
but very interesting style recalling those figures of 
ancient doctors and botanists which occur in the 
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illuminated MS. of Dioscorides in Vienna, be- 
longing to the end of the fifth century A.D. ; see Vis- 
conti, Iconographie Grecque I. pls. 34-36. In some 
respects the figure is not unlike in style to the 
famous bronze statue in St Peter’s in Rome, while the 
attitude being that of an aged bearded man seated on 
a chair and holding an open book in his left hand re- 
minds us of the portrait of Dioscorides himself on 
the MS. just mentioned. 
A. 5. M. 


New Merore or SELINus.— The metope found 
in the excavations at Selinus in Sicily last year, and 
just published in the Monuwmenti Antichi dei Lincei 
I. p. 245 with plate, has been set up in the Museum 
of Palermo in that noblest of halls of archaic Greek 
sculpture, the Sala di Selinunte. It was found 
among the fortifications on the west side of the 
Acropolis which have lately been cleared with the 
most interesting results. It had been conveyed there 
apparently to help in the construction of these forti- 
fications when Selinus was revived under Hermo- 
crates after its overthrow in 409 B.c. and possibly 
the metope had been obtained from the small temple 
which is now in process of being cleared close by the 
side of the great temple of Heracles, as it is called, 
from which the metopes of Perseus and Medusa, 
Heracles and the Cercopes and the Quadriga 
were obtained. This new temple was a very small 
building such as would suit the scale of the new 
metope. But more excavation may be necessary 
before this is quite ascertained. In style the sculp- 
ture closely resembles that of the archaic temple of 
Diana at Ephesus—the temple erected in the time of 
Croesos—the relief being very low and the details ex- 
tremely delicate. It is much to be regretted that the 
Italian Government encourages so poorly these ex- 
cavations at Selinus. There is still a great area of 
the Acropolis to be cleared and during the two or 
three months of recent years when the work has been 
carried on by only a few hands the results have been 
so striking that there are few classical sites now so 
instructive and so worthy of a visit. At present the 
ancient street which passed behind the boundary 
wall of the Heracles temple on to one of the city 
gates is being explored with its line of dwelling 
houses on each side. The system of fortifications 
now laid bare with its galleries, passages and advance 
towers everywhere displaying the finest Greek 
masonry is singularly suggestive of hard fighting 
and in this respect may be compared with 
the fortifications of Epipolae at Syracuse, with 
the difference that at Selinus the whole is a piece of 
construction while at the Epipolae much is excavated 
in the rock. But in both cases there is the same 
sense of close desperate fighting as compared with 
what the traveller feels when he sees merely a strong 
surrounding wall as at Athens or Plataea and in 
other sites in Greece. Happily, for all the fierce 
conflict of races that has gone on in Sicily, the Greek 
element has left its impress more strikingly than could 
have been hoped for. Her temples are a glory which 
Greece itself can hardly rival. 

A. S. M. 


THE vase painting of ‘Alemene on the Pyre’ has 
been excellently reproduced in the last number of 
the Journal of Hellenic Studics ; the following ob- 
servations are supplementary to the general explan- 
ation given by Mr. A. S. Murray, which in itself 
appears to require but one correction. 

Alcmene is seated as supplicant on an altar to 
which she has flown for refuge from the anger of her 
husband Amphitryon, who without regard to her 
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position is deliberately applying a pair of torches to 
wood blocks stacked below her seat. A thunderbolt 
is behind him unattended to, but his companion 
Antenor on the opposite side, who is also provided 
with torches, starts away without applying them, as 
if scared by another ball which has descended in 
front of his feet. Alemene looking upward and 
raising her right arm and expanded hand directs our 
attention to Zeus, a half figure, olive-crowned and 
holding a sceptre, whose gestures with expressive 
fingers, contrasting with the tense action of Alemene’s, 
denote response to her appeal. Two very similar 
girlish figures half disclosed are emptying water 
from hydrias upon the pyre below as if to quench 
flames which have not yet caught, and the back- 
ground behind Alemene, bounded by an arch, is 
covered with small white dots which are probably 
interpreted as raindrops. 

The vase thus gives compendiously a sequence of 
incidents :— Alemene takes sanctuary and implores 
divine protection while her husband, calmly setting 
light to a pyre which will consume her, is not yet 
alarmed by the thunder which—as if a moment 
after—suspends the action of his abettor Antenor 
and preludes a downfall from the drenching Clouds or 
Hyades (A. S. M.) which assure the rescue. We 
may recognize a sequence of feelings even in 
Alemene. Her arm is extended and her fingers 
stretch in excited supplication but her countenance 
is rather expressive of recognition of the presence 
and interposition of Zeus. 

But there is a hint of the sequence of events 
which carries us still further back; this is the 
emergent bust of Eos (AQ3) at the right hand 
corner, a significant reminiscence of a leading in- 
cident of the story as we read it not only in Plautus 
but in almost all ancient references to it—the long 
deferment in fact of daybreak which has caused the 
Νὺξ μακρά of Plato Comicus to be referred to this 
fable. It is enough to quote the Plautine—‘ KFamus 
Amphitruo ; lucescit hoc jam.’ 1. 3. 45. 

If ‘the injured husband of. Plautus abstains 
from violence’ it is only because he is struck pro- 
strate by the storm when threatening to break into 
the house and slaughter every one within it. 

The vase which lies on the ground at the feet of 
Antenor should be noticed. It must be the spoil of 
Ptereias which is the cause of so much mystification 
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in the Latin play and which this design instructs 
us was important in a Greek predecessor, though it 
disagrees in form with the precise description pre- 
served by Athenaeus, p. 474. 

The form of the crater may be taken to account 
for the band of ivy leaves which encircles it and the 
group of Dionysus and attendants on the reverse : 
but still it may be observed that his birth amid 
flame was a second Theban instance parallel to the 
birth of Hercules, another son of Zeus, amidst the 
storm and flame of the pyre of Alemene. The birth 
of Asclepius (Pind. Pyth. iii.) furnishes another in- 
stance for comparative mythology. There is con- 
siderable pathos in the play of ‘Plautus; when 
Moliére made it the basis of his masterpiece he had 
the wisdom to perceive that a pathetic side to such a 
theme involved a painful incongruity. He was con- 
tent to conclude upon a satiric moral which he could 
not have ventured on some years later. 

A fragment of one of the lost scenes of the play 
informs us that Mercurius on the roof of the house 
threatened to drench the excluded Amphitruo with 
water; did Mercury suggest the service of the 
Hyades, or vice versd ? 

» W. Warxiss Lioyp. 


A CARTHAGINIAN AMBASSADOR MENTIONED IN A 
GREEK INSCRIPTION Av ATHENS.—On February 25, 
1887, M. Homolle read before the Académie des In- 
scriptions (see Revue Critique, 1887, p. 200) a paper 
on ‘Jomilkos and Jechomelekh’ (the former being 
admitted to be the Greek form of the latter). This 
Iomilkos is often mentioned in the temple-inven- 
tories of Delos; in the fourth century, B.c., he 
dedicated golden crowns to Apolloand Artemis. M. 
Six had identified him with a king of Byblos, found 
in the Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum (i. 8. pl. 
1): but the editors place this king in the time of 
the Achaemenides. As to the Iomilkos of the Delos 
inventories, M. Homolle identified him with a 
Carthaginian ambassador mentioned ina fragmentary 
inscription of the same century, at Athens, his name 
being read as OAMIAKAS. 

I would conjecture that for A we should read A, 
and that OAMIAKAS is the remnant of BOAMIAKAS. 
In Greek, Bomilkar appears as Βομίλκας or 
BoapidKas. 

J. Hoskyns-ABRAHALL. 





SUMMARIES OF 


Rivista di Filologia e ἃ’ Istruzione Classica. 


Ed. Comparetti, Miiller 6 Flechia (Turin 1890) Anno 
XVIII Fase. 10—12( April—June, 1890)contains (1) 
L. Cantarelli J Μόθακες Spartani, contending that 
μόθωνες were uernae but μόθακες were free sons of 
περίοικοι and not νόθοι, as usually explained. (2) C. O. 
Zuretti Scolii al Pluto ed alle Rane @ Aristofane dal 
codice Veneto 472 ὁ dal Cod. Cremonese 12229 L, 6, 28, 
a transcript with observations, occupying almost the 
whole number. 

Anno XIX Fase. 1-3 (Jul.-Sept. 1890) contains (1) 
E. Ciccotti J Sacerdozi Municipali ὁ provinciali della 
Spagna e gli Augustali nel? epoca imperiale Rom., an 
exhaustive monograph founded on inscriptions, after 
the model of Hirschfeld’s treatise on municipal priests 
in Africa. (2) G. Suster Wiscellanca critica, emenda- 
tions, some of which do not accord with therules of 
prosody. (3)C. O. Zuretti Scolii al Pluto etc., the con- 
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clusion of the article of which the full title is given 
above. 

Fasc, 4—6 (Oct.—Dec.) contains: (1) C. O. Zuretti 
Veronese non Modenese, contending that the codex A 
of Theognis, now in Paris, was originally Veronensis, 
not Mutinensis. (2) A. Mazzoleni La villa di Orazio, 
a collection of opinions with very good maps but not 
adducing any new facts. (3) C. Giambelli Gli Studi 
Aristotelici nel De Finibus (first part only). (4) A 
Levi LZ’ Agesilao with a collation of ms. Laur, 55,2. 


Neue Jahrbicher fur Philologie τ. Padagogik. 

Kid. Fleckeisen und Masius (Leipzig. 1890). Heft 
11 contains (1) W. Judeich on Wachsmuths Stadt 
Athen im altertum IL, 1, a critique in detail of this 
instalment. (2) F. Weck θεῶν ἐν γούνασι κεῖται, propos- 
ing for this common expression θεῶν ἔν γ᾽ οὔνασι, the 
last word being dat. plur. of ὄναρ. (3) A. Scotland 
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3 ε΄ 


Zur Odyssee a 26—48, proposing to read 28 ἀλλ᾽ ὅ 
γ᾽ ὀδύρατο πυκνὰ πατήρ k.T.A., to strike out 87—42, and 
to read 43 οὐκ Umida φρονέων. (4) F. Harder Hu. Ex 
vor ccnsonanten, statistics of usage from the fragments 
of early Roman poetry. (5) Th. Pliiss Zu Hor. Carm. 
ii. 20, illustrating from sculpture and painting his 
theory that Horace here conceives himself as winged. 
(6) M. Mertens Zu Ausonius, emendations. (7) 1). Volk- 
mann Zu Julius Valerius, emendations. (8) E.Goebel 
Zu Verg. Aen. ὁ. 195, proposing deinde bonus quae 
wind. 


Heft 12 contains (1) K. Hude on W. G. Ruther- 
ford’s Thue. iv. a hostile criticism on the edition which 
‘does not show enough acuteness or industry to justify 
its method.’ (2) Ε΄. Susemihl Zw den Orphischen Theo- 
gonieen dissenting in some details from O. Gruppe’s 
article in Jahrb. f. Cl. Phil. 1890 Suppl. Band. xvii. 
pp. 687-747. (8) E. Goebel on Wikandros ἀλεξιφάρμακα 
214-218. (4) E. Dittrich Zw Kallimachos, emendations. 
(5) Th. Biittner-Wobst Zi Polybios, more on hiatus in 
this writer. (6) M. C. P. Schmidt Kleine Beobachiun- 
gen zum Lat. sprachgebrauch on inuenire, experiri, 


perspicere, tudicare, pracstare, with ace. and infin: 
praestare, praescribere, urgere, pugnare with ut. 


Mémoires de la Société. de Linguistique, 
Tome 7, fasc. 2. 

M. Bréal discusses the relation of the Etruscan to 
the Latin alphabet, concluding that the Etruscan 
was once dominant throughout the peninsula and that 
the Latin with the other Italian alphabets was in the 
first instance borrowed from the Etruscans and not 
directly from the Greeks.—M. Bréal’s article on the 
earliest influence of Rome on the Germanic world is 
practically the same as one,of those abstracted in the 
Classical Review iv. p. 445.—In a third article M. 
Bréal expresses an opinion that Latin ¢ before 7 and ὁ 
was palatalised much earlier than is usually supposed. 
—He further discusses τύχη, ἰωκή, ἀφαυρός---μᾶλλον 
in the sense of ‘ but ᾿---Θρινακίη, Latin adverbs in é, 
invideo, uber, cervix and other words.—M. Ch. Ploix 
derives Volcanus from a root var ‘ to cover’ in vallus, 
voltus, οὐρανός, ete. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Ainger (A. C.) Clivus. Elementary Exercises in 
Latin Elegiac Verse. Part Il. New edition en- 
larged. 12mo. 130 pp. Longmans. 2s. 6d. 

Aristotle. Nicomachean Ethics. Books I.—IY. and 
Book X., chaps. vi.—ix. being the portions re- 
quired in the Oxford Pass School, with Notes by 
EK. L. Hawkins. 2nd edition, revised and enlarged. 
8vo. 166 pp. 7s. 6d., interleaved 9s. Simpkin. 

Ellis. Noctes Manilianae sive dissertationes in 
Astronomica Manilii. Scripsit R. Ellis. er. 8vo. 
pp. xvi, 255. Frowde. 68. 

Farnell (G. 8.) Greek Lyric Poetry, a complete col- 
lection of the surviving passages from the Greek 
Song-writers arranged with prefatory articles, in- 


troductory matter and commentary. 8vo. With 
5 plates. pp. xii, 490. Longman. 16s. 
Herodotus. Book VI. Edited, with Introduction 


and Notes by J. Strachan. Fep. 8vo. Macmillan. 
3s. 6d. 


Homer’s Iliad. Books 1V.—VI. Edited on the 
basis of the Ameis-Hentze edition by Thomas D. 
Seymour. 8vo. 213 pp. Ginn & Co. 7s. 6d. 

Livy Books, I. and II. Edited with Introduction 
and Notes by J. B. Greenough. cr. 8vo. pp. xvii, 
270. Ginn & Co. 6s. 6d. 

Marshall (John.) A Short History of Greek Philoso- 
phy. Cr. 8vo. pp. viii. 254. Percival & Co. 
6s ; 


Swete (H. B.) The Old Testament in Greek, accord- 


ing to the Septuagint. Vol. II. I. Chronicles— 
Tobit. Cr. 8vo. pp. xv, 879. Cambridge Ware- 
house. 7s. 6d. 


Wordsworth (J.) Novum Testamentum Domini 
Nostri Iesu Christi Latine Partis prioris fase. 11. 
Small 4to. Sewed. Frowde. 7s. 6d. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Aeschylus. Die Perser. Eine Tragédie. In freier 
deutscher Nachbildung von H. Gravenhorst. 4to. 
18 pp. Holzminden. 1 Mk. 

Albrecht (R.) Tito Vespasiano Strozza. Hin Beitrag 
zur Geschichte des Humanismus in Ferrara. 4to. 
48 pp. Leipzig. Teubner. 1 Mk. 20. 

Aristoteles, Τὰν costituzione di Atene traduzione con 
note ed Introduzione di C. O. Zuretti. Torino, 
Loescher. 2 lire. 

Aristotles Schrift vom Staatswesen der Athener, 
verdeutscht von G. Kaibel und A. Kiessling. 12mo. 
v, 108 pp. Strassburg. Triibner. 2 Mk. 

Babelon (K.) Le Cabinet des antiques ἃ la Biblio- 
théque nationale. 3%me Série. 4to. pp. 134-225. 
Plates. Paris. Lévy. 


Belser (J.) Zur Diokletianischen Christenverfolgung. 
Programm 8vo. 107 pp. Tubingen. 

Bieler (J.) Ueber die Echtheit des Lucianischen 
Dialogs Cynicus. Programm 8vo. 18 pp. Hildes- 
heim. 

Brugmann, Umbrisches und Oskisches. 
Leipzig. 

Cartault (A.) Terres cuites grecques photographiées 
d’aprés les originaux des collections privées de 
France et des Musées d’Athénes. 4to. Ivii, 101 
pp. Plates. Paris. Colin et Cie. / 

Ciceronis, M. Tulli pro L. Murena Oratio. Scholarum 
in usum edidit A. Kornitzer. 16mo. vi, 79 pp. 
Wien, Gerold’s Sohn. Boards. 80 Pf. 


8vo. 99 pp. 
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Claretie (L.) De P. Papinii Statii Silvis. Thesis. 


8vo. 87 pp. Paris, Larousse. 

Conti (P.) Le Istituzioni oratorie di M. F. Quinti- 
liano. Recensione. 16mo. 120 pp. Palermo, 
Sandron. 1 lira. 


Cornuti artis rhetoricae epitome edidit et commenta- 
tus est I. Graeven. 8vo. vi, lxxii, 55 pp. Berlin, 
Weidmann. 4 Mk. 

Droysen (H.) Zu Aristoteles ᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία 


Vorliufige Bemerkungen. 4to. 23 pp. Berlin, 
Gartner. 1 Mk. 

Foerster (R.) Duae Choricii orationes nuptiales 
ΕΠ αν editae. Programm. ὅγο. 24 pp. 
reslau. 

Frantz (G.) De comoediae atticae prologis. Dis- 
sertatio. 8vo. 71 pp. Strassburg. 

Goebel (E.) Homerische Blatter. Lexilogische, 


kritische und exegetische Beitrage zu Homer. Pro- 


gramm. ὅνο. 24pp. Fulda. 

Grosse (H.) Beitraige zur Syntax des Griechischen 
Mediums und Passivums. Fortsetzung. 4to. 22 
pp. Leipzig, Fock. 1 Mk. 

Gruppe (O.) De Cadmi fabula. 4to. 27 pp. 
Berlin, Gaertner. 1 M. 

Jahn (1.) Observationes criticae in Flavi Josephi 
antiquitatibus judaicis. Dissertatio, 12mo. 29 


pp- Erlangen. 
Intra (G. B.) Virgilio e ’Ariosto. Memoria letta 
al’ accademia Virgiliana il 20 Settembre 1890. 


8vo. 17 pp. Mantova. Mondovi. 

TIrmsecher (E.) Vergils Aeneide, Buch VII, in freien 
Stanzen iibersetzt. Programm. 8vo. 10 pp. 
Dresden. 


Kallenberg (H.) Studien iiber den griechischen 


Artikel II. 4to. 26 pp. Berlin, Gaertner. 
1 Mk. 
Koenigsbeck (J.) De Septem contra Thebas exitu. 
Dissertatio. 12mo. 46 pp. Konigsberg. 
Leiscring (H.) Das 8:6 Buch der Oden des Horaz 
in freier Nachbildung, 4to. 24 pp. Berlin, 


Gaertner. 1 Mk. 
Margadant (P. C.) Latynsch lees- en vertaalboek 
voor de lagere klassen der gymnasia. Hague, van 


Cleef. 8vo. 4,126 pp. 1 fl. 25. 
Marz (A.) Griechische Marchen von dankbaren 
Tieren und Verwandtes. Dissertatio. 12mo. 150 


pp. Heidelberg. 

Meyer (W.) Die athenische Spruchrede der Menan- 
der und Philistion. [Extract : Abhandlungen der 
koniglichen bayerischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften]. 4to. 71 pp. Miinchen, Franz. 
2 Mk. 10. 

Monumenti antivhi pubblicati per cura della reale 
Accademia dei Lincei. Volume I. puntata 2. 
4to. Columns 169—436. Plates. Milano, Ulrico 
Hoepli. 32 lire. 

Pagenstert (C.) Quae a pace Brundisina ad initium 
belli Siciliensis a. XXXVIII inter Octavianum et 
Sextum Pompeium exorti rei publicae romanae 
fuerit condicio, JDissertatio. 12mo. 32 pp. 
Miinster. 


Patzig (E.) Unerkannt und unbekannt gebliebene 
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THE HOURS OF THE DAY IN THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


THERE is a difficulty in reconciling the 
hour given in St. John xix. 14—‘ It was the 
preparation of the passover and about the 
sixth hour: and he (Pilate) saith unto the 
Jews, Behold your King !’—with the hours 
given in the synoptic gospels in connexion 
~with the crucifixion. Im recent times this 
difficulty has been met by supposing that our 
modern method of counting the hours from 
midnight and noon was in use in Asia Minor, 
where St. John wrote, and was therefore 
used in this Gospel, while the other Gospels 
used the common method of counting the 
hours from sunrise to sunset. This solution 
of the difliculty is generally attributed to 
Townson, who published his Discourses on the 
Four Gospels in 1778. But Archdeacon Lee, in 
his work on Jnspiration (pp. 391-3, note 3, 
fourth edition), says that Townson was 
anticipated by Le Clere (1683-1736). It is 
pretty certain that it was not known to the 
ancients, for Eusebius, Theophylact, and 
Severus found themselves reduced to the 
necessity of supposing that there was an 
error in the text (Alford in loc.). This is 
in itself a considerable argument against the 
modern view, for it is hard to suppose that 
the early commentators would have been 
ignorant of the custom in Asia Minor, or 
that they would have overlooked so obvious 
an explanation of the difficulty. Neverthe- 
less a strong body of English scholars stand 
by Townson, such as Greswell, Jacobson, 
Lee, M‘Clellan, Westcott, and Wordsworth. 
_Ebrard, Ewald, Hug, Olshausen, Rettig, 
Tischendorf and Tholuck, on the Continent, 
take the same side. Professor Sanday, 
writing in 1872, adduces some considerations 
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in favour of the Asia Minor hypothesis, but 
adds, ‘Still a ‘non liquet’ must, I think, 
be the verdict.” And Dr. Plummer, in the 
Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges, 
while arguing against the modern view, 
finally concludes by leaving the matter 
doubtful (note on 8. John xix. 14). In the 
hope that some of the readers of the Classical 
Review may be able to contribute something 
to a more definite settlement of the question, 
Task permission to bring the matter before 
them. The present state of the controversy 
will be seen from the following extracts :— 

On the side of Townson, to show that the 
Romans reckoned the day from midnight, 
and that the sixth hour in John xix. 14 
means 6 a.M., Archdeacon Lee writes (loc. 
cit.) :— 

“ Rettig, in the Studien wnd Kritiken for 
1830 (5. 103), quotes the words of Pliny :— 
‘Tpsum diem alii aliter observavere..... 
sacerdotes, et qui diem definiere civilem, 
item Aegyptii et Hipparchus a media nocte 
in mediam,’ Hist. Nat. lib. ii. 77; and Le 
Clere (by whom this solution was first sug- 
gested) quotes the question of Plutarch—oua 
τί τὴν τῆς ἡμέρας ἀρχὴν ἐκ μέσης νυκτὸς Aap- 
βάνουσι ; Quaest. Rom. ἸχχΧΊ!. Tholuck (Joc. 
cit. 5. 306) shows that the time of sun- 
rise at the vernal equinox, taken in con- 
nexion with the rules of Roman juris- 
prudence, fully confirms the explanation thus 
given of St. John’s expression ‘about the 
sixth hour” He also quotes Macrobius : 
‘Magistratus post mediam noctem aus- 
picantur, et post exortum solem agunt,’ 
Saturnal, i. 3; and Aulus Gellius: ‘Senatus- 
consulta ante exortwm solem, aut post solis 
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occasum facta, rata non esse,’ Διοσί. Αἰΐ. 
xy. it." 

Bishop Westcott (Additional Note on 8. 
John xix.) adds :— 


‘There are also traces of reckoning the hours from 
midnight in Asia Minor.  Polycarp is said (Mart. 
Pol. c. 21) to have been martyred at Smyrna ‘ at the 
eighth hour.’ This, from the circumstances, must 
have been 8 A.M. Pionius, again, is said te have 
been martyred (at Smyrna also) at ‘the tenth hour,’ 
which can hardly have been 4 P.M., since such exhi- 
bitions usually took place before noon. These two 
passages furnish a sufficient presumption that St. 
John, in using the modern reckoning, followed a 
practice of the province in which he was living, and 
for which he was writing.” 


Bishop Wordsworth also appeals to the 
account of Polycarp’s martyrdom (c. 21, 
p- 635, ed. Jacobson) as evidence of the 
custom in Asia Minor. He q\uotes Jacobson : 
‘Non enim de Romana, sed de Asiatica horas 
computandi ratione, hic est sermo; eadem 
scilicet qua nos hodie utimur.’ 

On the same side Professor Sanday (Fourth 
Gospel, p. 34, n. 1) writes :— 

‘ On carefully reconsidering this question, especially 
with reference to the arguments of Wieseler (Beitrdage, 
p. 252 foll.), I am inclined to think it at least pos- 
sible that the Evangelist has fellowed throughout the 
Gospel, not the Jewish, but the Roman civil day, 
which began from midnight, like ours. Among 
other evidence to show that the use was widely 
diffused, Dr. Wieseler quotes especially Strabo, ii. 34 
foll., a native of Asia Minor, and the younger Pliny, 
writing from that province, Hp. vii. 9.’? 


Sanday also adds :— 


“The counter-argument of Meyer, drawn from 
xi. 9 (‘Are there not twelve hours in the day 2’) 
proves nothing, because such an expression might be 
used as well by us as by the Jews, speaking of the 
average length of the working day.” See below. 


Alford, Farrar, and Dunwell are very 
decided on the other side. 

Alford maintains that the counting of the 
hours in common use amongst the Romans 
was the same as the Jewish :— 

““ As Liicke remarks (i. 446), even among the 
Romans the division of the day into twelve equal 
hours was, though not the ezvil, the popular way of 
computing time. So Persius, Saf. iii. 3: ‘Stertimus 


: . quinta dum linea tangitur umbra.’” (Com. 
on St. John, i. 39.) 


Westcott (Additional Note on John xix.) 
allows this, as far as the counting of the 
hours was concerned :— 


“610 must be admitted that this mode of reckoning 
hours (z.e. the modern mode) was unusual in ancient 
times. The Romans (Mart. iv. 8) and Greeks, no less 
than the Jews, reckoned their hours from sunrise. 
But the Romans reckoned their civil days from mid- 





1 The former passage simply mentions the use of 
ὧραι ionuepwat by the astronomers, the latter is pro- 
bably a wrong reference for Zp. iii. 5. 
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night (Aul. Gell. iii, 2; comp. Matt. xxvii. 19 
‘this day’), and not from sunrise or from sunset (as 
the Jews).” 


On the words ‘ this day,’ in Matt. xxvii. 19, 
Dr. Plummer (Cambridge Bible on St. John 
xix. 14) replies : ‘‘ The ‘ this day’ of Pilate’s 
wife proves nothing—it would fit either the 
Roman or the Jewish method ; and some 
suppose her to have been a proselyte.”” 


‘ Wieseler seems even to be mistaken in the belief 
that the Romans ever counted the hours of their 
civil day from midnight. Mr. Munro refers me toa 
passage of the Digests in which hora vi. dici and 
hora vi. noctis are referred to in the very sentence in 
which a lawyer is expounding civil computation in 
opposition to natural.’—Farrar, Life of Christ, ch. x. 
Ρ. 146, note 2. 

‘Ewald... . admits that Josephus (7712. 54) and 
Philo (Opp. i. p. 692) have no such reckoning .. . 
St. John reckoned his hours from sunrise, as did the 
rest of mankind ti the fifth century, so far as we 
know.’—Zbid. ch. xv. p. 207, note 2. 

‘ As Liicke observes (i. 580), this way of reckoning 
in Asia Minor is a pure invention of Townson’s. A 
decisive answer, however, to such a supposition here, 
or anywhere else in our Evangelist, is that he would 
naturally have specified whether it was 6 A.M. or P.M.’ 
—Alford on John iv. 6. 

“This purely arbitrary hypothesis of St. John’s 
way of reckoning the hours has only harmonistic 
grounds to rest on. The passage which Dr. Words- 
worth urges as supporting it (Martyr. Polycarp. ec. 21, 
p- 1044, ed. Migne) does not in reality give it the 
least countenance. The ὥρα ὀγδόη there mentioned 
is much more probably according to the usual Roman 
computation.’ 1—/bid, 


Dunwell (Com. on Matt. xxvii, 35-38) 
urges the following considerations against 
the supposition that the hours were counted 
from midnight in Asia Minor :— 


‘Phlegon, the heathen historian, who was a con- 
temporary of St. John, and a native of Tralles in 
Asia Minor, not far from Ephesus, has related the 
occurrence of a darkness which took place at mid- 
day, along with some other unusual phenomena. . . 
He is understood by all without exception (Origen, 
Eusebius, and other fathers) as referring to noon-day. 
But Phlegon, as reported by Eusebius, describes the 
time of this darkness by the very word that St. John 
uses here (xix. 14)—‘at the sixth hour of the day’ 
(καὶ νὺξ Spa ἕκτῃ τῆς ἡμέρας ἐγένετο).᾽ 

‘We learn from Origen (on St. John iv. 50), who 
was born at Alexandria about A.D. 185, that the 
method of computing the hours of the day in use at 
Alexandria in his time was from sunrise. . . . We 
learn also from S. Cyril (on John i, 39) that the 
custom of calculating the hours of the day from sun- 
rise was still in use in Alexandria in the fourth 
century.’ 

‘S. Chrysostom was born at Antioch, about A.D, 
347, and afterwards became Archbishop of Constanti- 
nople, and must therefore have been well acquainted 
with the mode of calculating the hours of the day in 
Asia Minor . . . We have comments by him on two 





1 The fact that Miss Yonge, telling the story of 
the martyrdom of Polyearp, in her Pupils of St. John, 
says that his death took place at 2 p.m. may be taken 
as showing that this hour is not inconsistent with the 
rest of the narrative. 
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different passages of St. John (i. 39, iv. 6)—the only 
passages of St. John which bear on this subject, and 
on neither does he give any alternative explanation, 
as if there was then in Asia Minor, or ever had been, 
any method of calculating the hours of the day ex- 
cept from sunrise.’ 


Commenting on the words of the noble- 
man’s servants in St. John iv. 52, ‘ Yesterday 
at the seventh hour,’ &c., Alford remarks 
that ‘ Here the advocates of the (imaginary) 
Asiatic division of the hours by St. John 
suppose him to have put that division into 
the mouth of Jews of Galilee.’ 

Alford also thinks that the question ‘ Are 
there not twelve hours in the day ?’ (John 
xi. 9) ‘refutes the fancy of Townson and 
others that St. John adopts the so-called 
Asiatic method of reckoning time.’ See 
Sanday’s answer to this above. 

‘Is it possible to imagine St. John, with the other 
xospels before him, as these expositors (Wordsworth, 
Townson, and others) believe him to have had, adopt- 
ing without notice an independent reckoning of his 
own which would introduce utter confusion into that 
history which (again on their hypothesis) he wrote 
his gospel to complete and clear up ?’—Alford on 
John xix. 14, 

‘Is it probable that St. John would use a method 
of calculating the hours of the day different from 
that which was used by the other Evangelists, and by 
the inhabitants of the country, and by the foreigners 
resident in the country where the events recorded 
took place, and give no intimation of this, and that 
too in a book which may be said to abound with ex- 
planations of customs and expressions peculiar to the 
Jews ?’—Dunwell on John i. 39. 


In Godet’s Commentary on St. Luke 
(xxiii. 26-46, Clark’s Zrans., p. 327, τι. 1) 
Langen is cited as appealing to the Letters 
of Pliny the younger (111. 5) in support of 
the position maintained by Townson. The 
only passage bearing on the subject which I 
can find in this letter is one that might 
rather be cited on the other side. Speaking 
of his uncle’s habits of study, Pliny says, 
‘Lucubrare Vulcanalibus incipiebat, non 
auspicandi causa sed studendi, statim a nocte 
multa, hieme uero ab hora septima, vel cum 
tardissime, octaua, saepe sexta.’ If this 
meant that the elder Pliny used to begin his 
studies at seven in the morning, it would be 
a decisive proof of the use of our modern 
reckoning. But should we not (with Church 
and Brodribb) take a multa nocte as ‘ begin- 
ning at midnight,’ ‘the same in fact as sexta 
hora ??—‘in winter generally at one in the 
morning, but never later than two, and often 
at midnight.’ (See also Mayor’s notes.) If 
these hours appear too early, we refer the 
doubter to the rest of this interesting letter. 
The elder Pliny was an eager student. ‘No 
man, we are told, ‘ever spent less time in 
bed; imsomuch that he would sometimes, 


without retiring from his books, take a short 
sleep, and then pursue his studies,’ and ‘in 
the country his whole time was devoted to 
study without intermission, excepting only 
when he bathed. In this exception I in- 
clude no more than the time he was actually 
in the bath; for while he was rubbed and 
wiped, he was employed either in hearing 
some book read to him, or in dictating.’ On 
one occasion when some one stopped his 
reader to correct a mispronunciation, Pliny 
complained, ‘ We have lost by this interrup- 
tion above ten lines.’ Two in the morning 
was not an impossible hour for such a 
student.! 

At the same place Godet, who himself 
thinks that John used the mode of reckoning 
which was in common use, has the fol- 
lowing :— 


** We owe to M. André Cherbuliez, of Geneva, and 
M. de Rougemont, who sent it to us, an interesting 
contribution on this question, taken from the Sacred 
Discourses of Aelius Aristides, a Greek sophist of the 
second century, a contemporary of Polycarp, whom 
he may have met in the streets of Smyrna. In the 
first book, God commands him in a dream to take a 
cold bath : it is winter, and as the most suitable hour 
he chooses the sixth, undoubtedly because it is the 
warmest. Then, addressing his friend Bassus, who 
keeps him waiting, he says to him, painting to the 
pillars, ‘Seest thou ? the shadow is already turning.’ 
There is no doubt, therefore, that the sixth hour with 
him denotes mid-day, and not six o’clock morning or 
evening.” 


The weight of argument appears so far to 
be against Townson’s view. But there are 
some points that need to be cleared up. In 
the hope of bringing the matter nearer 
to a settlement may 1 ask the following 
questions :— 

Can any reader of the Classical Review 
recall any distinet evidence that the Romans 
at the time with which this enquiry is con- 
cerned ever counted the hours as we do now? 

Is there any distinct evidence that such a 
method of computation was in use in Asia 
Minor? 

What evidence is there bearing on the 
assertion that martyrdoms took place in the 
forenoon? The hour given for the martyr- 
dom is, I suppose, the time of death. Dr. 
Plummer cites Philo, ii. 529 on the persecu- 
tion of the Jews by Flaccus: τὰ μὲν πρῶτα 
τῶν θεαμάτων ἄχρι τρίτης ὥρας ἢ τετάρτης ἐξ 
ἐωθινοῦ ταῦτα ἣν, Ιουδαῖοι μαστιγούμενοι, κιτ.λ. 
thus paraphrased by Milman, ‘It was the 
morning spectacle of the theatre to see the 
Jews scourged,’ Wc. 





1 It puts the meaning beyond doubt when we read 
that (after his studies) he used to attend Vespasian 
before daybreak. 
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How did the Romans, when using the 
modern method (if they did use it), distinguish 
the hours in the forenoon and in the after- 
noon? Would the want of such a distine- 
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tion in the Gospel be sufficient proof that the 
writer did not use the modern method of 
computation ἢ 

J. A. Cross. 





ON SOME USES OF THE AORIST PARTICIPLE. 


Mr. Carter’s remarks (see Classical 
Review for February) on non-priority of the 
aorist. participle would have been better, 
if his examples had been more carefully 
selected. A large number of them are 


grouped as instrumental: not a happy name,’ 


as applied for instance to μειδιάσας ἔφη: but 
I understand that ‘instrumental’ includes 
‘modal,’ ‘ causal,’ and ‘circumstantial.’ Some 
of these examples may have escaped me: but 
I believe that in all of them (except ἦλθ᾽ 
ἀποτισάμενος, Which cannot be insisted upon, 
ἀποτισόμενος being so easy a correction), cer- 
tainly in most of them, the participle dis- 
tinctly expresses priority. Thus, why should 
it be doubted that μειδιάσας ἔφη means ‘ his 
face brightened with a smile and then he 
spoke ’—like Browning’s ‘ Up his cheek the 
colour sprang, then he heard’? Not that 
the smile ce before | the speech began: 
the aorist is ‘ingressive.’ So in Soph. V.C. 
716, παραπτομένα τος 1 quite agree, comes 
from παραπέτομαι) is * ingressive’ and there- 
fore prior to θρώσκει (‘ bounds over the sea, 
having spread wings for its wondrous flight . 
So δείσασα καθείρπυσεν. In a number of 
other instances adduced, the relation is that 
of cause and effect. Soph. Ant. 171, ὥλοντο 
παίσαντές τε Kal πληγέντες, Should not have 
appeared even as a possible instance. The 
blow which causes the death is of course 
prior to the death. πεσοῦσα ψόφον ἐποίησεν : 
the fall produced the sound : if it had been 
ψόφον ποιήσασα ἔπεσεν, it would have been 


noticeable. κερδαίνειν πιών; again cause and 
effect : κατεξάνθην ἐνεγκοῦσα, the same: πισ- 


τεύσαντας ὁμόσε χωρῆσαι: βοηθήσατε ἐσβα- 
λόντες : and soon. Mr, Carter even quotes 
aor. part. with perf. and pluperf., πταμένη 
βεβήκει (of course ἔπτατο before βεβήκει), 
καταλύσαντα πεπαυκέναι, γέγραφε γράψας. 
Why does not Mr. Carter quote the 
familiar εὖ ἐποίησας ἀναμνήσας pe (Gorg. 60 
C)? Here we may doubt: is the aor. part. 
an ‘absolute’ past (past, but not in relation 
to ἐποίησας), = ὅτε ἀνέμνησας, εὖ ἐποίησας 1 or 
is it really ‘timeless’ (as the aor. inf. is 
‘timeless,’ e.g. in φημὶ τελευτηθῆναι ἅπαντα), a 
momentary act coincident in time with 


eroinoas? or is GEES even here priority, at 
least in thought: ‘ you reminded me, and so 
you established a claim upon my gratitude’ t 
The first of these suggestions is precluded, 
when the sentence is future. Soph. 0.7. 707, 
σὺ νῦν ἀφεὶς σεαυτὸν ὧν λέγεις πέρι | ἐμοῦ 
᾽πάκουσον, ‘listen to me, and so release (de- 
liver) yourself.’ The participle denotes an 
action identical in time with that of the 
principal verb, an action which might have 
been represented as the effect of ἐπάκουσον, 
immediately produced. Here, if anywhere, 
we have the ‘timeless’ aor. part. But even 
here we might claim for ἀφεὶς ὦ sort of 
priority of thought. As ‘Moriamur et in 
media arma ruamus’= moriamur ruendo, 
‘ Let us die and to that end let us rush into the 
battle’: so ἀφεὶς ἐπάκουσον, ‘ deliver yourself 
and therefore hearken.’ In 0.7. 227, it does 
not become me to speak positively, but I 
believe that αὐτὸς καθ᾽ αὑτοῦ means αὐτὸς καθ᾽ 
αὑτοῦ σημαινέτω (OY μὴ σιωπάτω), and that 
Oedipus says ‘Let him remove the charge 
(that hangs over the city) by denouncing 
himself’: ‘remove and denounce,’ or ‘remove 
and (that he may remove) denounce.’ In 
Thue. 1. 63, παρῆλθε... βαλλόμενος... ἀποβαλὼν 
σώσας, the relation of ἀποβαλὼν and σώσας 
to παρῆλθε (passed along so as to lose and 
save) is somewhat obscured by the pres. Bad- 
Aopevos Coming between, so that we think of 
βαλλόμενος ἀπέβαλε rather than of ἀποβαλὼν 
παρῆλθε. In Odyss. 5, 374, αὐτὸς δὲ πρηνὴς 
ἁλὶ κάππεσε, χεῖρε πετάσσας, the participle 
qualifies perhaps what is implied in κάππεσε 
rather than κάππεσε itself : ‘he plunged (and 
swam) having spread out his hands.’ In 
Antig. 200, φυγὰς κατελθὼν ἠθέλησε μὲν πυρὶ 
| πρῆσαι, if, as I think, κατελθὼν belongs to 
πρῆσαι, there is again perhaps ‘priority of 
thought,’ ‘to return (reinstate himself) and 
therefore burn,’ ‘return, whatever destrue- 
tion this might entail on Thebes.’ I should 
explain λαθὼν ἐποίησε as ‘he did it, without 
having attracted observation’; and ἀνύσας τι 
dpacor, ‘do it, having made some haste.’ 
R. WHITELAW. 
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THE name ‘instrumental’ was not adopted 
without consideration: I had considered 
and, for various reasons, rejected ‘ modal,’ 
‘adverbial,’ ‘descriptive’; while ‘timeless ’ 
stands as genus to this species. I was care- 
ful to explain that the term was used in 
reference to the instrumental case, which 
Mr. Monro (#.G. 144) states to have been 
employed “to express not only the instru- 
ment of an action but any attendant object 
or circumstance ; hence it covers the ground 
of the Datives of ‘ circumstance,’ ‘manner’ 
ete; as ἠχῇ with noise... ; σιγῇ, σιωπῇ ; ἀιδοῖ 
with reverence....’ So obvious an application 
of an established case-name is surely unob- 
jectionable: μειδιάσας ἔφη is fairly parallel 
to such instances as σιγῇ. If a grammarian 
were to speak of an ‘ accusatival suffix,’ this 


need not suggest, to any one conversant 


with grammar, ‘the case for the plaintiff.’ 

Mr. Whitelaw seems to misunderstand the 
purpose of this portion of my paper. It 
was not my object to prove the existence of 
this non-temporal use: I did not imagine 
that this needed doing now, though it might 
have been necessary ten years ago; a view 
adopted by such a consensus of authorities 
as Madvig, Prof. Goodwin, and Mr. Monro 
did not seem to need my support. Had 
such been my object, I should have omitted 
some of my examples and inserted many 
others. My intention was :—(1) to illus- 
trate the instrumental character of the 
participle, i.e. the way in which, when not 
temporal, it describes, when closely combined 
with another verb, the character of the act, 
or the means by which it is produced, not 
merely its relations in point of time: Prof. 
Goodwin had already (17. and 7. 150) seen 
this, and had similarly limited (too closely 
if anything) the usage; (2) to show that 
this usage was not confined to cases where 
the finite verb denotes past time. Accord- 
ingly I felt myself at hberty to quote in- 
stances which would not by themselves have 
been conclusively non-temporal: it will, I 
think, be generally admitted that where two 
views are grammatically equally possible, 
other considerations may be allowed to 
determine our preference. So, this non-tem- 
poral use of the aorist participle being, I 
conceived, generally recognized, I quoted one 
or two instances where the participle might 
be taken as temporal, but where literary 
probabilities make it virtually certain that 
it is not. 

Thus in Soph. Ant. 171 (which I admitted 
to be doubtful) the force of the passage is 
greatly increased if we make παίσαντές τε 
καὶ πληγέντες vefer to the mutual simul- 


taneous deathblow: it would be hardly 
natural (though physiologically correct) to 
consider the death as subsequent to this: by 
treating the aorists as deseriptive of the 
manner of ὥλοντο the passage gains in 
naturalness and force, especially in reference 
to πρὸς διπλῆς μοίρας μίαν καθ᾽ ἡμέραν. Prof. 
toodwin quotes a similar ex. Xen. An. iv. 8. 
25. If we consider together εὐξάμενος εἶπεν 
(in Homer), μειδιάσας ἔφη, γελάσας ἔφη; εἰς τὸ 
μέσον φθεγξάμενος ἔφη, ὑπολαβὼν ἔφη, κατατεί- 
νας λέγω, ἐρῶ (in Plato), ξυνελὼν φαίη (Thue.), 
σκώψαντα εἰπεῖν (Xenophon, Cyr. I. 3. 8), 
ἀποκριθεὶς εἶπε (N. T.), and observe that in 
all these cases the participle describes the 
manner or circumstances of the act, it is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that the 
part. is instrumental. It may of course be 
ingressive in μειδιάσας ἔφη (or even simply 
past, ‘smiled and then said’), but it is at 
least noticeable that we get no such in- 
gressives with words of saying (so far as Lam 
aware) as would be δειπνήσας ἔφη = ‘said 
after sitting down to dinner’: 1.6. when not 
strictly (and obviously) past as in παρελθὼν 
εἶπε, the aorist participle is always (at least 
possibly) instrumental: when we observe 
further that in some of these cases it cannot 
well be ingressive, it seems more reasonable 
to consider each and all instrumental. As 
to παραπταμένη the case is stronger. The 
admitted cases of the ingressive use are all 
of entering into a state or condition, where, 
the verb implying continuous action, the 
natural and normal tense to denote action 
in the past is not the aorist but the im- 
perfect. Now this notion of continuity is 
by no means prominent in πέτομαι (ποτᾶσθαι 
existing for this sole purpose) : nor would it, 
in any case, be very suitable unless the 
flight described were continuous: here the 
word θρώσκει and the prefix παρα- (left un- 
translated by Mr. Whitelaw) show that 
Sophocles refers to the movement of the 
oar through the air between the strokes, a 
highly discontinuous act, unless each stroke 
is regarded independently. Moreover the 
sense ‘leaps in its flight past’ seems to me 
better than ‘leaps, after beginning its 
flight past,’ which is the plain prose of his 
charming version. Finally his view violates 
Prof. Gildersleeve’s canon apud (ὐ. 10. 
Morris on Th. i. 12. 3) that ἔσχον is the 
only strong aorist used ingressively. (See 
note on ingressives.) As to δείσασα καθείρ- 
πυσεν it is difficult to speak with certainty 
owing to the absence of a true present: but 
arguing from the ordinary usage, ἔδεισα΄ 
seems to be used as the aorist to the 
quasi-present δέδοικα (of which δείδω is 
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another form). It cannot be proved to be 
ingressive unless instances can be found 
either (1) of the finite verb used ingrossive- 
ly or (2) of the participle, where it cannot 
be instrumental (such would be καίπερ 
δείσας ἐπῆγε τοὺς ἄνδρας). Here also I con- 
sider ‘in fear’ gives a better sense. 

‘In a number of other instances adduced 
the relation is that of cause and effect.’ It 
may be so described and so would come 
under the heading of instrumental. Mr. 
Whitelaw however seems to think that this 
is equivalent to saying that it denotes time 
past to the main verb. Such a theory of 
causation is at once upset by such an in- 
stance as ‘The eclipse was caused by the 


interposition of the earth’ and, for a fur-- 


ther discussion, the reader may refer to 
Mr. W. L. Courtney’s excellent ‘ Chapter in 
the history of the word “Cause”’ in his 
Studies in Philosophy. In none of my 
instances to which he refers is the participle 
past to the other verb. Thue. iii. 22. 5: in 
ordinary language (as shown by compounds 
συμπίπτω, προσπίπτω), πίπτω, like the Eng- 
lish ‘ fall,’ implies the whole occurrence from 
start to finish, not merely the movement 
through the air under the influence of 
gravitation. Mr. Whitelaw virtually makes 
Thucydides say ‘after falling, it made a 
noise’: after such remarkable conduct on 
the part of a tile, we do not wonder that 
αὐτίκα βοὴ qv. In Eur. Med. 1030 the poet 
does not mean ‘ was worn out by sufferings 
after bearing the pangs of childbirth,’ but 
‘im bearing them.’ So Plato in Phaedo 117 
A is not speaking of any advantage to be 
gained after death, but merely of the gain 
in a temporary delay: this is clearly shown 
by the context (in which, by the way, 
another instance οἴονται κερδανεῖν ταῦτα 
ποιήσαντες occurs): the meaning is ‘I gain 
nothing by drinking a little later,’ not ‘after 
drinking,’ nor ‘ by having drunk.’ Indeed the 
act described in πιών is, if anything, future 
to the main verb. In βοηθήσατε ἐσβαλόντες 
the invasion is not antecedent to the help 
given, but the form which the help takes. 
So of the other instances which he criticizes. 
It is noticeable that the aorist participle 
does not denote causality when the cause is 
at once contemporary and not instrumental 
(= denoting manner or means): thus I have 
seen no such instances as βαρεῖα γενομένη, 
ψόφον ἐποίησε (because it was heavy). 

‘Mr. Carter even quotes aor. part. with 
perf. and pluperf.’ The most distinguished 
perhaps of living grammarians, Prof. Good- 
win, ‘even’ does the same. I presume Mr. 
Whitelaw’s meaning to be that e.g. γέγραφε = 
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he is the author, so that τούτοις παραδοῦναι 
γέγραφε τὸ ἱερὸν γράψας τοῖς ᾿Αμφικτύοσιν 
παραδοῦναι Will mean ‘ He is the author of a 
motion to hand them over to these men, 
having moved to hand them over to the 
Amphictyons’; 9. γράψας is temporal de- 
noting time past to the state implied by the 
perfect. On the ordinary view such a use 
is quite possible; but I believe it to be 
nevertheless contrary to the normal (if not 
the invariable) Greek usage, in accordance 
with which indications of time refer to the 
time of the act not the state: see note on the 
Gk. perfect in connexion with indications of 
time. Even on the ordinary view, the mean- 
ing of Demosthenes (that the decree giving 
control to the Amphictyons is virtually 
identical with one handing over the affair to 
the Thessalians and Thebans) is brought 
out far more fully by the translation ‘in 
moving.’ So, even on the ordinary view, ‘ in 
flight,’ ‘by putting an end to,’ give a better 
sense. If however the view above-stated 
be correct, these instances where we have 
the same verb twice, referring to the same 
act, form the strongest possible cases of the 
instrumental aorist. A similar instance (of 
two aorists) is probably to be found in Plat. 
Rep. 334. E. κινδυνεύομεν... θέσθαι. πῶς 
θέμενοι; but here it is possible to take 
θέμενοι as qualifying κινδυνεύομεν. 

I did not quote Gorg. 60. C, because it 
has already been quoted both by Madvig 
and Prof. Goodwin. Mr. Whitelaw’s sug- 
gestions are three :—(1) That the aorist 
participle may represent an absolute past: 
this is, as far as I know, contrary to all the 
teaching of all grammarians, and would 
lead, if we extend the principle to the geni- 
tive absolute, to such sentences as ἐξελθόντος 
ἐμοῦ, εἰσῆλθεν in the sense ‘as I went out, he 
came in’: quod est absurdum. (2) That 
the part. may be timeless: of course it is, 
and instrumental, ‘in reminding me.’ A 
parallel where the aorist cannot be an ab- 
solute past is Eur. Or. 104 (which I quoted). 
He quotes φημὶ τελευτηθῆναι ἅπαντα in illus- 
tration: except that both are timeless there 
is little parallelism. One is Homeric, the 
other Attic: one is governed by the verb, 
the other adverbial to it. I had quoted it 
in illustration of the Homeric supplement- 
ary participle with ὁρῶ. Does Mr. Whitelaw 
mean that τελευτηθῆναι has had a past sense 
and lost it for the nonce? A simpler ex- 
planation is possible: τελευτηθῆναι is here 
used ‘substantivally,’ a survival of the old 
and original timeless use of aorist infinitive. 
Such constructions gradually became im- 
possible owing to (a) the growth of the 
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accusative and infinitive construction, in 
accordance with which an aorist infinitive 
after φημὲ was regarded as necessarily being 
the orat. oblig. representative of aorist in- 
dicative in orat. recta ; (6) the post-Homeric 
uses of the article with the infinitive. The 
sense is “1 state the accomplishment,’ this 
being as a matter of fact future. (3) That 
there is ‘ priority, at least in thought : “ you 
reminded me, and so established a claim on 
my gratitude.” ’ But εὖ roucty=to confer a 
benefit, not establish a claim. So that the 
participle cannot here express priority in 
time: it does express the manner, or 
means, or, if Mr. Whitelaw prefers it, the 
cause: but neither is it past, nor can one 
see how the Greeks came to use what was 
originally (on his view) a past tense to 
express contemporary causation. He next 
quotes Soph. 0. 7. 707: this is also instru- 
mental: only by a natural extension the 
tense is used to represent not the manner of 
the act, but the spirit in which it is done. 
On Mr. Whitelaw’s view we have here too 
‘priority of thought.’ This seems to mean 
either (i.) past time (ii.) causality or (iii.) the 
prominence of an idea in the writer’s mind, 
the feeling of superior essentialness or 1m- 
portance. Mr. Whitelaw evidently does 
not mean here (i.) or (ii.). But how can 
prominence be expressed by a past tense! 
Greek has various ways of expressing 
prominence of an idea: choice of words, 
order of words, particles, in some cases 
perhaps variety of mood. Buta past tense 
is a strange device ; above all where, as in 
these cases, this involves placing the pro- 
minent thought in a subordinate relation. 
Virgil of course places moriamur at the head 
of his sentence, because that is the prominent 
and central idea: but he could not have 
said mortut in media arma ruamus. In 
O. T. 227 1 fully concur in maintaining the 
MS. reading: σημαινέτω is better than μὴ 
σιωπάτω as the phrase to be supplied, both 
because it is more natural after σημαίνειν in 
226, and because it avoids the awkwardness 
of the participle qualifying μὴ-σιωπάτω in- 
stead of σιωπάτω. As to ὑπεξελών, it is 
instrumental; ‘in removing the charge’ 
(again almost an instance of the spirit 
rather than the strict manner) ‘let him 
denounce himself’: not unlike ἦλθ᾽ ἀποτι- 
σάμενος Which I quoted. In Thue. i. 63. 1 I 
believe the participles ἀποβαλών and σώσας to 
be past to the achievement viewed as a whole 
(as the tense suggests the meaning to be, if 
it does not positively imply it): βαλλόμενος 
is then to be taken as imperfect participle : 
‘he got past, having been exposed to a 


continual fire of missiles..., having lost....’ 


In ¢ 374 1 think the aorist is again past : 
I do not take it of the motion of swim- 
ming, but of stretching out his hands for 
the dive. In Antig. 200 the aorist is past to 
πρῆσαι, though not to ἠθέλησε : κατελθὼν 15 
used notin the technical sense of restoration, 
but in that of simple retwrn : the famous pass- 
age Ar. Ran. 1128, if we read between the 
lines, shows that κατέρχομαι was not in T'ra- 
gedy a technical term. 

If λαθὼν ἐποίησε means ‘did it without 
having attracted observation’ what does 
ἔλαθε ποιήσας mean? As to ἀνύσας, the 
word does not mean ‘make haste,’ but 
‘accomplish’: ‘do something after accom- 
plishing it’ is not good sense: the meaning 
is ‘do, in accomplishing,’ ‘do and get it 
done.’ 

It is just in these common instances that 
Mr. Whitelaw’s view most obviously breaks 
down. No difference in meaning exists 
between ἔφθασε δράσας and φθάσας ἔδρασε, 
and a very slight difference (if any) in 
point of view. The Homeric νεῦσε καλέσας, 
the Attic ἔτυχε... ἐλθών, and the Hellenistic 
ἀποκριθεὶς εἶπε can none of them be ex- 
plained as either ingressive or causal: and 
‘priority of thought’ has nothing to do 
with a past tense. A word on the general 
probabilities. It will be observed that Mr. 
Whitelaw’s view is briefly this: the aorist 
participle originally denoted past time ; it 
then came to denote causality whether this 
be past or ποῦ; and (when none of these 
views are possible) it denotes ‘priority of 
thought,’ and so may denote effect: a very 
Proteus of a participle. No one would 
argue thus εἰ μὴ θέσιν διαφυλάττων : his thesis 
is the ‘ priority’ of the aorist participle by 
hook or crook. But(1) There is no philo- 
logical reason (so I am assured by Mr. 
Cookson, who can speak with authority on 
this point) for believing that the aorist 
participle originally expressed past time. 
(2) The analogy of the usage of the aorist 
infinitive, and almost the existence of an 
aorist imperative, points to the same con- 
clusion. Thus βούλεται ἐλθεῖν cannot plausi- 
bly be explained on his hypothesis of 
priority. In fact the past sense was origin- 
ally due to the augment. (3) His view 
does not explain why the non-temporal (or 
not obviously temporal) aorist is practically 
confined, in its adverbial use, to cases where 
the subject is the same as that of the main 
verb. If we suppose, on the other hand, 
that the aorist participle was originally 
quite timeless and denoted a qualitative 
connexion between the acts implied by the 
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two verbs, it is obvious that this could only 
commonly exist where the subjects were the 
same: the principle thus _ established, 
analogy would make the rule virtually 
absolute, as we find it to be. It is probable 
that the growth of the genitive absolute, 
as a formula for an independent statement, 
had a good deal to do with the tendency to 
treat the aorist participle as a past tense: 
even the complete disappearance of the cor- 
responding aorist-present (except εἰμί, εἶμι, 
φημί) could not effect this in the case of 
the infinitive: but in that of the 
participle its effect has been to make the 
normal instances of the instrumental aorist, 
as I have said, occur either in past time or in 
comb on with another aorist. 

FRANK CARTER. 


I take this opportunity of adding to the 
instances of the substantival aorist (p. 5. (2) ) 
Dem. xviil. (De Cor.) 285 (320) παρ᾽ αὐτὰ 
τὰ €vpPBavra, and to those illustrating the 
absolute past use of the attributive aorist 
(p. 3.) Ev.Matth. x. 4, 6 καὶ παραδοὺς αὐτόν. 


Note 1.—On the Ingressive Aorist. Prof. Gilder- 
sleeve in a note inserted in C. D. Morris’s edition of 
Thue. I. says on ἔσχον (c. 12. 3) : ‘‘ This is the only 
second aorist which appears to be used ingressively, 
the present which is ‘ process’ of holding connoting 
‘state’.” Prof. Goodwin (who does not use the 
‘word ingressive) says (IZ. and T.): ‘The Aorist of 
verbs which denote a state or condition generally 
expresses the entrance into that state or condition.’ 
There is no inconsistency between these views, and 
the great mass of ingressives are from denominative 
verbs in -e#, e¥w which necessarily fulfil both con- 
ditions. The apparent exceptions to Prof. Gilder- 
sleeve’s canon disappear on close examination. Thus 
ἔγνων is aorist of γιγνώσκω -- ψοί to know, not know 
simply: ἐφάνη (asin Dem. xviii. 308) is similarly 
aorist of galyouar=come into sight (like English 
‘appear ’), as shown by the Homeric ἠοῖ φαινομένηφιν 


1 618. So εἶδον means ‘I had a look at,’ and so 
ἠσθόμην. It may be doubted whether even ἔσχον is 


a certain case; Thuc. i. 12. 3 Δωριῆς τε ὀγδοηκόστῳ 
ἔτει Eby Ἡρακλείδαις Πελοπόννησον ἔσχον may mean 
‘Withthe help of the Heracleidae they had Pelopon- 
nese’ ; the aorist expressing simply no wish to empha- 
size continuity of possession.' 1 am inclined to think 
(considering how doubtful are many of the examples) 
that possibly the usage may be confined within even 
narrower limits ; that perhaps the ingressive aorist is 
only possible w vhere the verb is derived from, or 
closely allied to, some noun denoting the correspond- 
ing condition. ᾿ἠράσθη 15 doubtful : it is usually 
quoted as ingressive, but on the other hand it may 
simply mean that the act of loving is regarded as 
concentrated in-a single moment; cf. Marlowe’s 
‘ Whoever loved, that loved not at first sight?’ I 





‘So perhaps also Pind. OJ. ii. 10 (16), Pyth. i. 65 
(125). It is true that in all these cases the meaning 
of the verb, aided by differentiation from the 
imperfect, would naturally lead to the ingressive 
sense of the aorist. But are there any instances of 
σχὼν Ξεκαταλαβών ? 
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am led to suggest with a good deal of hesitation the 
above limitation by the case of δυνήθεντες (quoted 
by Kriiger from Demosthenes), i in the sense of ‘having 
obtained power (δύναμις) : surely it could not 
have been used in the sense of ‘ having become able 
to do so.’ 

Note 2.—The use of the Greek Perfect in connex- 
ion with indications of time. When a temporal 
adverb, or its equivalent, is used with the perfect or plu- 
perfect, it refers to the time of the act ; except where 
the perfect has no corresponding present in use. 

The following examples are from Demosthenes, 
De Corona and ὁ. Midiam :— 

a Certain cases :— 

(i.) Xviil. (De Cor.) 114. Ναυσικλῆς orpatnyav.. 
πολλάκις ἐστεφάνωται. Here the whole weight of D.’s 
argument rests on the fact that Nausicles had received 
his crown during his term of office: and this forbids 
us to take the participle as imperfect. 

(ii.) Immediately below, as part of the same 
argument, we have RenamUalepas! Θτησσ πη ὧν 


“τ τετίμηται. 


(1.) C. Mid. (xxi. ) 181. οὔτε γὰρ πομπεύων...παρ- 
εδρεύων.. tye. «τοιᾶυτα πεποίηκεν (where the partici- 
ples are similarly precluded by the argument from 
being imperfect). 

(iv.) xvill. (De Cor.) 120. μυριάκις μυρίους κεκη- 
ρῦχθαι, where ‘are a thousand times over those hon- 
oured with a proclamation’ is not happy, even if the 
meaning were ‘a thousand times each,’ which it is 
not. 

(v.) xviii, 130. ὀψὲ γάρ ποτε---ὀψὲ λέγω; χθὲς μὲν 
οὖν καὶ πρῴην ἅμ᾽ ᾿Αθηναῖος καὶ ῥήτωρ γέγονεν. 

(vi.) xvili, 291. τῶν συμβεβηκότων τότε, which 
πο does not mean the ‘results of that epoch,’ 
but the ‘ events.’ 

(vii.) Xvili. 298. ῥέπων... συμβεβούλευκα, where 
again the present sense of participle is ‘ protected by 
the argument. 

(vill.) xvili. 314, 319. τῶν πρότερον γεγενημένων : 
317. τοὶς πρότερον γεγενημένους. 

(2.) Probable cases : --- 

(ix.) xvill. 125. τῷ κεκρίσθαι πολλάκις πρότερον. 

(x.) Xvill. 257. tm’ ἄλλων πολλῶν πολλάκις 
ἐστεφανῶσθαι. 

(Xi.) χνυ τ, 263. ἐν οἷς ἠτύχησαν οἱ ἄλλοι, θρασὺς 
ὧν... ὦψαι. 

(Χ11.) xviii. 322. οὐκ ἐξαιτούμενος... προδέδωκα 
(where the argument makes it virtually certain that 
the part. is present). 

(3.) Open Cases :— 


(xlil.) xxi. 175. τί πεποιηκότες...τίνος ὀργῆς 
τετυχήκασι. 
(xiv.) xvill. 310. σοῦ πράξαντος γέγονε. The acts 


of Aeschines were previous to the result which 
accrued, not merely previous to the state in which 
Athens was when Demosthenes spoke. 

It is an interesting question how far this rule (to 
which I have not been able to find any exceptions) 
should modify our usual ideas about the perfect. 
My own opinion is that it should, if further research 
(which I hope to give) should demonstrate it con- 
clusively. We should substitute for the notion of a 
‘state’ that of an ‘act with a permanent result,’ 
such result lasting down to present time in the case 
of the perfect, down to some past time indicated by 
the context in that of the pluperfeet. This will 
suit the use of the perf. infin. after δεῖ, etc. much 
better. [It remains however quite distinct from 
the English perfect, which represents simply a past 
act viewed from a present standpoint. Thus ‘J 
have never seen’=ovmémore εἶδον; ‘I have alread 
struck you’=%dn ᾽πάταξα (Ar. Frogs 645).] The 
sequence of the subj. is not to be viewed as having 
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reference to this result, instead of the act itself. 
Nor is it to be considered as ‘ vivid,’ as this explana- 
tion fails to account for the invariable character of 
this sequence. It is rather an example of the use 
(which is older than the vivid use, being found fre- 
quently in Homer) of the subjunctive after a past 
tense where ‘the action expressed by the subordinate 
clause is still future at the time of speaking.’— 
(Monro, H. G. 298 (2)). Where a verb has no 
present in use, the rule does not seem to apply, 
apparently because no act is called to mind, and the 
result is simply stated: thus πρότερον oida would 
not, I think, be possible Greek. So with ἧμαι, κεῖμαι 
and their compounds, e.g. Dem. xxi. 206. καθῆτ᾽ 
Εὔβουλος... ὅθ᾽ ὁ δῆμος κατεχειροτόνησε. On the other 


NOTES ON 


THuRNEYSEN’s theory (K.Z. xxx. 351 sqq.) 
that a sonant z (z) existed in I.E. beside 
conson. z is admitted by Brugmann (@. @r.? 
p- 64) to be ‘not without probability.’ Some 
further instances may perhaps be added to 
Thurneysen’s list, and there are one or two 
points which need discussion. 

The following seem fairly certain :— 

1. xptBavos. Lat. carbo (*carzbon-), I.E. 
*Krzb- and *krzb- the double form being due 
to sentence-accent ; for loss of z cf. hordeum 
(Grdr. 1. § 594); -rzb- %—> -rb- like -rzd- 
»—> rd. 

2. σκάριφος. 
tor, Ose. scriftu, O.H.G. screvon ‘incise,’ 
sterbina, ‘cleft,’ ‘crack’ (Bersu die Guttu- 
ralfr. p. 172, Van? p. 316) beside σκάρφιον 
‘a splinter,’ and κάρφος, κάρφω, Lith. skrepti 
‘dry,’ pres. skrebiu (Brug. Girdr. i. p. 405), 
assuming that from I.E. root = ‘dry’ came 
a noun = ‘dry straw,’ ‘stalks,’ ‘chips’ (cf. 
κάρφος) and thence a new verb = ‘ to use dry 
stalks ’ e.g. papyrus, ‘to write.’ (On this cf. 
Encycl. Brit. Art. ‘Alphabet,’ ‘Book,’ βύβλος 
(whence βιβλία), Lat. liber, codex, A.S. boc 
&e.) The meaning of the O.H.G. apparently 
comes from the idea of splitting through 


Lat. scribere, Umbr. screih- 


dryness. So we have the following equiva- 
lents :—- 
ἣ *sKer Tfst. *skr -bh-i6- σκάρφιον 
ΤῈ}. Grdr. i. § 589. 3. 

Στ *ky-bh-és- κάρφος 
T.E. *sker-s-! *sky-z-bho- oKapipos 


Lat. scribere. 





1 For the root determinative -s- cf. Brug. Grdr. ii. 
§ 8 Anm. 2 and -s-lo- 2b. p. 186. 


hand when a perfect (or pluperfect) from a present in 
use is to be used with an indication of time referring 
to the state not the act, periphrasis must be employed, 
e.g. Dem. xviii. 23 jv πρεσβεία ἀπεσταλμένη τότε-- 
was then. out on a mission: ἀπέσταλτο would mean 
had at that time been sent and was away. Prof. 
Goodwin (MM. and T. 45) has anticipated this dis- 
tinction to some extent, but does not connect the 
employment of periphrasis in the passage with the 
mark of time, which here necessitates the peri- 
phrastie form. This rule is important and has, I 
believe, escaped notice hitherto, probably owing to 
the difficulty of representing the Greek perfect in 
English translation. 


SONANT Z (2). 


Uregr. would show ἔσκριφος which passed 
to oxapidos by Anaptyxis: scribere seems to 
show that in Italic z passed to τ probably 
before zbh y+—> sp if Brugmann’s law (Grdr. 
i. § 594) holds good: thus Urital. *sergbh- 
»— *scribh- +— scrib-. 

3. tapixos. Skr. trsyati, Goth. paurs-jan, 
Lat. tostus (*torstus) (Stolz L. Gr? pp. 
311, 367), also O. Ir. tart (*tarst), be- 
side ταρχύω and τέρσομαι, I.E. *tr-z-gh- 
and *tr-Gh-. Urgr. *zpixos passed to 
*rapixos by Anaptyxis (Brug. G. Gir” 
§ 29). For root-determ. -s- cf. oxdpidos 
note 1. 

4. φρίξ πέφρικα φρίσσω φρίκη ἄς. Skr. bhrs- 
tis ‘point,’ hrsta ‘excited,’ Lat. fastigium, 
*farst-, (rv), frigus, LE. *bha*rs (Brug. Grdr. 
i. $595). Tfst. bhr-z-, *bbr-s-t- (-s- probably 
root determinative). The « in Gk. probably 
arose in φρίξ *dpiyos, which through the 
identity of the nom. sg. and dat. plur. 
would follow the analogy of noun stems with 
final breathed guttural, whence ¢pixds (cf. 
ὄρτυξ, ὄρτυκος, ὄρτυγος, and for confusion of κ 
and y in such stems Osthoff Perf. 311, 619 
sq. M.U.v. p. 67, Brugmann Grdr. 11. § 86 
p. 243, § 130 anm. p. 385). φρικτός and ἔφριξα 
would help the confusion. This seems simpler 
than the assumption of a double form of the 
root (Fick and Leo Meyer, quoted J/.U.v. 
p. 63), while Osthoff’s Lat. *fric-us takes no 
account of the Skr. cognate or the Lat. 
*farstigium and the confusion of gutturals 
in Gk. seems at least as probable as their 
confusion in Latin (cf. generally M.U.v. 62 
sqq.): 
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5. χῖλός. Skr. ghas ‘eat,’ Zd. gaih. I.E. 
*ghzlo-! 

6. Bdéw. I.E. *bzd- Czech. bzdeti! (Brug. 


Grdr. i. §$ 334, 594, 597) seems to show 
that z disappeared in Gk. between two voiced 
mediae the second of which was 6.? 

The following words may perhaps be 
added :— 

7. Bpidds. cf. βαρύς, Skr. gur-zis: LE. 
*orr-ti-s ; may possibly be analysed Bp-c6-v-s 
LE. gr-z-dh-u- (for root determ. -s- and -dh- 
οἵ. Brug. Grdr. 11. p. 30). But since according 
to Thurneysen’s rule z after labials passed to 
v, we should expect *fpv6vs. Probably 
Urgr, *g" passed to β later than the law re- 
quiring z $>—> Ὁ after labials or the change 
v >> τ may be compared to that in πίνυτος, 
φῖτυ (Brug. G. Gr.2 § 60). 

Nom. Zd. nemé Skr. sadas 
Instr. Zd. avébis, acébis  Skr. sadobhi§ 
(*sadebhis) 

1. Arisch. 

From the parallel forms of the -er- and -en- 
stems, e.g. Skr. dhatybhig rajabhis and from 
the weak forms of the sing. (cf. Brug. Grdr. 
ii. p. 388), we should expect weak forms in 
the instr. and dat. plur. of the -es- stems, 1.6. 
I.E. nom. sg. *ag-os, instr. plur. *ag-z-bhi(s). 
Now if, as seems clear, the original Arisch 
form was -ebhis, this might well represent 
J.E, Ζ. ef. Skr. édhi = *gdi &e. 

2. Greek. 

The original weak forms of the instr. plur. 
of the -es- stems are entirely lost. 

3. Latin. 

sedibus is generally explained as coming 
from *sedesbos or more correctly *sedezbos ; 
but from -*ezbh#*s (if we may so represent 
the ground-form,’cf. V. Henry Grammaire, p. 





1 Velar @ is printed g in italic type. 

? Mr. Darbishire remarks that Lat. pedo showsan I. E. 
p- and that there is no law that z would voice a pre- 
ceding breathed consonant ; but even assuming an I.E. 
p- in such forms as vowel + -bzd + vowel, z can be 
pronounced as a consonant and would then voice the 
preceding breathed consonant, hence b- would spread 
by analogy to forms where z was of necessity pro- 
nounced as a sonant. 

3 Mr. Conway points out to me that the old Osean 
form of dat. plur. Iuisarifs (Biich. RA. Mus. 114 
(1889) p. 328), where -fs = original *-bhxxs, gives an 
additional proof of pro-ethnic Ital. *-bhxxs as dat.- 
abl. instr. plur. suffix. 


Pali. manebhi 
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8. fis ῥινός and? piov. Lith. virsz-t-s, 


0.0.5]. vrich-u cf. Lat. verruca (versuca) 


I.E. root *uer-s- (Brug. Grdr. i. ὃ 588, ii. p. 


299, G. Meyer? ὃ 29.), Urgr. *Fpz-v-ds »>—> 


*Fptvds S—> ῥινός. It seems impossible to 
separate the two words (but cf. G. Meyer? § 
163 fis) though the ¢ in fiov can hardly be 
for c (*fiov). At any rate G. Meyer’s ex- 
planation (δ 29) is unsatisfactory. 

9. The instr. plur. of -es- stems (Bloomfield 
A. J. P. iii. 25 sqq., Osthoff Perf. 36 sqq., 
Stolz LZ. Gr.2 pp. 344, 345. R. Seymour 
Conway Verner’s Law in Italy, App. B). 
Accepting Bloomfield’s view that the original 


form of the instr. plur. of -es- stems in 


Arisch had a non-dipthongal -e- we have the 
following parallels :— 


Gk. ἕδος Lat. *sedos διττὸς sedés 
Gk. &eodu Lat. sédibus. 


229. J. 8. Voc. i. 100) we should expect 
-espx#%s (Brug. Grdr. i. ὃ 594). Now the 
probable I.E. paradigm and the weak forms 
of the instr. plur. in Arisch* point to a pro- 
ethnic Italic *sed-z-bh#*s which would 
become *sedibus (cf. scribere) ; *sedibus 
δ» *sédibus by the analogy of the perf. 
sedi, and sedibus would pass to sedibus by the 
analogy of civibus &e. probably helped by 
the expiratory accent in Latin (Brug. Grdr. 
i. § 680, Stolz LZ. Gr.2§ 73. 2).  sedibus 
was the starting point for the passing of -es- 
nouns to -i- nouns (Stolz LZ. Gr? p. 326). 
From Thurneysen’s list frio fricare fri- 
volus must probably be removed (cf. Osthoff. 
M.U.v..107 sqq.) and connected with a root 
mri, but of the several other explanations 
given for trivi τρίβω none seem so convincing 
as *I.K. trzgo. (cf. Stolz LZ. Gr.2 p. 285. and 
p- 871 (Hoffmann’s), also M/.U.v. p. 111 
(Osthoff’s). Otherwise the list seems fairly 
well established: but it may be remarked 








* Cf. also Umbr. fratrus (? fratrfs) karnus ( ? karnfs). 
Lindsay, Classical Review, ii. p. 277. 

5 The nom. sg. -és appears to have arisen in pro- 
ethnie Italic from adjectives in -és by the proportion 
e.g. *pub-z-bhios : pub-és = *sed-z-bhios : sedés. 
Such an explanation would at any rate avoid the 
assumption of an I.E. fem. noun in -és (Brug. Grdr. 
ii. p. 397 Anm.) for which there is no evidence 
outside Italic. 
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that Thurneysen does not explain the appa- 
rent irregularity in *horzdeum and *torstus 
beside scribere trivi &e. It appears to be a 
question of Satzsandhi. 


TH. sa Shrzdha t6d ghrzdeiém 
κριθή *horzdeum 
Similarly *rpixn *torstus. 


After vowel-ending words the pronuncia- 
tion of *ghrzdh- for instance was easy 
enough, but the impossible combination 
*_dShradh- was avoided by simple expedient 
of pronouncing the r as a sonant and z asa 
consonant, 7.e. -dghrzdh-. 


Physiologically, it is easy to understand 
the passing of Ζ $>—> i or Ὁ. The yoiced 
sibilant owes its sibilance to the voice being 
directed on to the teeth, not by the tip but 
by the blade of the tongue (Sweet Hdbdk. p. 
39). The sibilants in Gk. and Lat. appear to 
have had but a weak hiss and this when unac- 
cented (especially between consonants) would 
tend to become weaker. In the case of z the 
blade of the tongue falling a little from the 
z position and the voice being allowed free 
exit, the vocal organs would be just in posi- 
tion for producing a close high front un- 
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rounded vowel i (Gk. and Lat.) or after 
labials for an open high front rounded vowel 


v (Gk.) 


Jt may be helpful also to notice how closely 
the phenomena of z are paralleled by those of 
n in Skr. Gk. and Lat. 

Thus before consonants :— 

Weak forms. 1.E. n-: z- Strong forms. en-: es- 


Skr. a- : e- an-: as- 
Gk. a-: τ-- (Ὁ) εν- : εσ- 
Lat. en-: 1-. en- : es- 


These facts together with the phenomena 
in the examples given by Thurneysen and 
those suggested above seem fairly to prove 
the existence of z in I.E. It may also be 
urged that in no other way can the occurrence 
of cord in Gk. and Lat. beside a voiced s or 
a sound giving evidence of an original s be 
adequately explained. For example in xpi0y 
if -ρτ- represents I.E. r the zis inexplicable, 
if it represents I.E. -rz- }—> -po- before 6 
we should expect ἔκρασθή. So a *xpaFos 
would become *xpacoos *xpacos (cf. *toFos 
ἴσσος ἴσος). 

F. G. ῬΙΑΙΒΤΟΥ͂Ν. 





CAMPBELL’S AESCHYLUS. 


Aeschylus. The Seven Plays in English Verse. 
By Lewis Camppett, M.A., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University of St. 
Andrews. (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triib- 
ner and Co.) 7s. 6d. 


A DISTINGUISHED scholar in a recent review 
in these columns of Dr. Verrall’s version 
of the Jon turned impatiently from the 
question of its merits as a translation, a 
mere matter of taste, to the more solid 
ground of the value of the four or five 
emendations in the text to which Dr. 
Verrall had called attention in his preface. 
It seems a hard saying that the Classical 
τ Review should refuse to interest itself in the 
guise in which a Greek author is presented 
to English readers, and yet in face of the 
license which must necessarily be accorded 
to a translator in verse, especially in rhymed 
verse, profitable criticism certainly becomes 
difficult. Perhaps the best way to avoid 
beating the air is to proceed at first by in- 


stances. The description of the onset at 
Salamis (Persae 386-407) brings out all the 
best qualities of Prof. Campbell’s blank 


verse: 


But when fair day with milk-white steeds 
appeared 

And covered all the land with gladdening 
rays, 

Then rose from that Greek armament a 
song 

Both loud and musical, and the island 
rocks 

Re-echoed, shouting battle. On our side 

Fell disappointment, wonder and dismay, 

Shattering the general hope. Not as for 
flight 

Pealed forth the Hellenes that high Paean- 
hymn, 

But with good courage rallying to the 
fray. 
All yonder side blazed with the trumpet’s 

blare. 
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Then with one impulse, at the pilot’s 
word, 

All oars were dipped and smote the seeth- 
ing brine, 

And swiftly their whole batile hove in 
view. 

Their right wing in good order led the 
way, 

Then all their navy followed: then one 
heard 

A cry that grew: ‘Sons of Hellenes, on! 

Save Hellas, save your children, save your 
wives, 

Your fathers’ graves, the temples of their 
gods, 

From slavery ! 
all!’ 

Then from a sea of Persian voices roared 

The counter clamour. For the hour was 
come. 


Fight to defend your 


This is good poetry: it is also a faithful 
rendering both of the letter and of the 
spirit of the original. In the two lines 
italicized we note an instance of legitimate 
expansion—the obtaining a similar effect in 
a slightly different way ; we note, too, the 
wise refusal to attempt to reproduce the 
Persian messenger’s use of βαρβάροι for his 
own countrymen, a probably unconscious 
Hellenism on the part of Aeschylus which 
could not be transferred to an English ver- 
sion without exaggeration. 

The Persae has given us a good example 
of Prof. Campbell’s blank verse ; we may 
turn to the Agamemnon for a specimen of his 
lyrics and take a passage which has proved 
a stumbling block to many translators, 
the opening of the third great chorus (Il. 
681-699). 


Who gave the ill-omened name, 
So fraught with terror for the time to be, 
So true to her career of blame ? 


War-won, war-wed, war- wakening 
Helené ? 

Was he some prophet-spirit unknown to 
fame, 


With pure presentiment 
Fore-speaking Time’s event ? 
The name of Helen tells of ships aflame, 
Of souls to Hades sent, 
Of countries ravaged, cities overthrown. 
From out the delicately curtained 
bower, 
Borne by the West-wind’s earthborn 
power, 
In Paris’ nimble galley forth she went, 
And when they touched on Simois’ 
shore, 
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With cytisus and myrtle overgrown, 
A many-shielded pack 
Following the viewless track 
Of their swift oar, 
Came bent on slaughterous feud and fierce 
arbitrament. 


‘Career of blame’ is not very happy, but 
this passage also is good poetry : and if it 
be no longer a faithful translation, it is at 
least a faithful paraphrase. ‘ Paris’ nimble 
galley’ is not written down in the original, 
but it is part of the picture which the 
original calls up, and thus the expansion of 
ἔπλευσε imports no fresh idea. 

Thus far Prof. Campbell has been shown 
at his best. Lines such as 

Into one vessel pouring oiland vinegar 

You will not see them lovingly combine 


suffice to prove that under stress of a pro- 
saic metaphor his blank verse will halt at 
times, and to render aiAwov αἴλινον εἰπὲ: τὸ 
δ᾽ εὖ νικάτω by 


Then be your burden sad with sounds of 
wail, 
But let the happier note prevail ! 


is to fall far below the concise simplicity of 
Conington’s 


Sing sorrow, sing sorrow, but triumph the 


good ! 


Again the translator’s failure in the beau- 
tiful lines Ayam. 432-436 15. surely 
absolute. They are rendered : 


And now the soul of friends is sore 

To think whom they shall see no more. 

Whom they sent forth they know, 

But to their bitter woe, 

No well-loved form, but urns of crumb- 
ling earth 

Return to each man’s natal hearth. 


The italicized padding is terribly weak and 
the final couplet is only worthy of an 
eighteenth-century translator, in whom its 
phrases ‘ well-loved form’ ‘and natal hearth’ 
and the ambiguous meaning of ‘urns of 
crumbling earth’ (which suggests urns made 
of clay) would be quite natural. 

The comparative length of our different 
quotations gives a fair idea of the merits 
and demerits of Prof. Campbell’s transla- 
tion, which often exhibits a sustained excel- 
lence, while its lapses are brief and infre- 
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quent. Certainly no one of the four pre- 
viously existing translations of the seven 
tragedies possesses nearly so great merits, 
nor even in the Prometheus Vinctus (though 
perhaps the play in which he succeeds 
least) and the Agamemnon has Prof. Camp- 
bell any reason to shrink from comparison 
with the fifteen and twenty competitors who 
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here confront him. He is never pedantic, 
never pompous, rarely tame; the general 
level of his verse is high, and he possesses 
the happy capacity of combining, through- 
out long passages, an admirable fidelity to 
his author with a freedom and charm which 
are not often found in translated verse. 
ALFRED W. POLLARD. 


DAKYNS’ TRANSLATION OF XENOPHON. 


The Works of Xenophon, translated by H. G. 
Daxyns, M.A. in four volumes. Vol. I. 
Books i. and ii. of the Hellenica, and Ana- 
basis. Macmillan and Co. 10s. 6d. 


Tus is the first of four volumes in which 
Mr. Dakyns proposes to publish a transla- 
tion of the entire works of Xenophon. It 
will, if continued with the same accuracy 
and care as the first volume, be a work of 
great utility, and will reflect credit on the 
enterprise of author and publisher alike. 
It is excellently printed, convenient in size, 
and furnished with good maps. Mr. Dakyns 
has brought to his task the high recommen- 
dation of enthusiasm for his subject, and 
great diligence in studying and digesting all 
that has been written upon and can be 
known of his author. The volume begins 
with about fifty pages of what he calls 
‘ Notes,’ in which he discusses the sources of 
the Life of Xenophon, the age of Xenophon 
himself, the composition and connexion of 
the Hellenica with the other works. He 
holds that the Hellenica consists of three 
parts ‘composed under different moral and 
physical circumstances, the impress of which 
they bear, and at different periods of the 
author’s life.’ As to Xenophon’s birth-year 
he rejects the story of his presence at the 
battle of Delium B.c. 424, which would im- 
ply that he was twenty (or rather twenty- 
one according to the newly found treatise of 
Aristotle), and infers from various consid- 
erations that he was born about the begin- 
ning of the Peloponnesian war. As to the 
Anabasis and the curious question of the 
production of an earlier one by the mysteri- 
ous Themistogenes, his ‘own impression is 
that Themistogenes, whose personality seems 
to be established, brought out the original 
edition of Xenophon’s Anabasis or a portion 
of it; possibly the first four books only. 
Possibly Xenophon preferred to publish the 
work in the first instance in this manner, as 
it were anonymously—because it was so full 


of personal matter.’ These are some of Mr. 
Dakyns’ judgments on disputed points in re- 
gard to Xenophon. The conclusions in them 
and others are not exactly novel; but 
they are put well and with full consid- 
eration of other theories. The ‘ Life’ which 
occupies about eighty pages more is interest- 
ing and teems with evidence of careful work 
on all points of doubt, of which the elaborate 
notes on pp. xcix—ci. dealing with the ques- 
tions of Xenophon’s marriage and exile are 
conspicuous instances. If it is not un- 
grateful to criticise a work of so much care 
and genuine love of its subject, one would be 
inclined to find fault with it on the score of 
fancifulness. Mr. Dakyns will often fill a 
page with conjectures and imaginary details 
of what Xenophon was doing or thinking at 
a particular time, which we feel to be charm- 
ing, but sometimes fail to recognise as busi- 
ness. In the same way some of his literary 
criticisms are apt to appear high-flown or 
Boswellian in their extra-appreciation ; for 
instance (p. exxvii.) :— 

‘It is to Xenophon that we owe the true- 
ly fine phrase ‘‘ They magnify themselves on 
their lowliness”—r6 ταπεινοὶ εἶναι μεγαλύνονται-- 
which has the very ring of a magnificat.’ 

As to the translation itself, which of course 
is the main point of the book, it is possible 
to give it very sincere praise, and yet to note 
some points in which one is inclined to be 
critical. The problem which a translator 
has to solve is how to give the exact mean- 
ing of an ancient author, observing the 
modifying effect of particles, tenses, moods, 
and order of words, and yet to produce sen- 
tences which may strike an English ear as 
not wholly unlike those of a good English 
writer. Mr. Dakyns recognises the difficulty : 
he means to give up trying to represent 
the particles, and sets before himself two 
models—for the simpler parts of Xeno- 
phon the language of the English Gospels, 
for the more pretentious parts the style of 
modern journalism (p. ix.). For myself 1 
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believe that a conscious imitation of any 
model, good or bad, is a mistake ; and that a 
translator should write the best style he can 
command, but his own. And it seems to 
the present writer that Mr. Dakyns has 
sometimes failed to make his translation 
pleasing precisely because he was not writ- 
ing naturally, but was conforming to some 
imaginary model of style, and has only suc- 
ceeded in being somewhat artificial. For 
instance, p. 1. ὡς ἤνοιγε is translated ‘as he 
shook himself free of the narrows.’ And 
in the whole of the difficult passage, Hell. 1, 
4, 13—17, giving an account of the various 
comments made on the career of Alcibiades 
by the Athenians, the translation is certain- 
ly skilful : ‘ He had been the victim of plots, 
hatched in the brains of people less able 
than himself, however much they might ex- 
cel in pestilent speech.’ But ‘hatched in 
the brain’ seems to smack of ‘modern 
journalism’ and has nothing in the Greek 
(ἐπιβουλευθεὶς δὲ ὑπὸ τῶν ἔλαττον ἐκείνου δυνα- 
μένων) to account for it: while the ‘how- 
ever much’ seems a doubtful turn to give 
to the participle μοχθηρότερά τε λεγόντων. 
Again p. 36 [Hell. 1, 7, 32] of the generals 
at Arginusae τούτων δὲ μάρτυρες οἱ σωθέντες 
ἀπὸ τοῦ αὐτομάτου ‘There are witnesses 
ready to attest the truth of this: the men 
who escaped as by a miracle.’ Is not ‘as by 
a miracle’ an unnecessary modernism, and 
besides misleading? The point seems to be 
that such persons were saved without the 
intervention of the ships sent to pick them 
up. In the same page too Xenophon says 
of the assembly, τὸ μὲν πρῶτον ἔκριναν τὴν 
Ἰὐρυπτολέμου. Mr. Dakyns’ ‘at the show of 
hands the tellers gave the majority in favour 
of Euruptolemus’ amendment’ is quite a 
journalistic amplification of ‘they voted’ or 
‘they passed.’ The same word ἔκριναν is 
rendered three lines below ‘the verdict was 
in favour of.’ Again p. 61 (Hell. 2, 3, 53), 
ὑμῶν μέντοι, ἔφη, ὦ ἄνδρες καλοὶ κἀγαθοὶ, θαυ- 
μάζω εἰ μὴ βοηθήσετε ὑμῖν αὐτοῖς - yet I do 
marvel, good sirs and honest gentlemen, for 
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so you are, that you will not help yourselves.’ 
The introduction of the words italicised does 
not appear to help out the sense, and has 
an air of artificiality not pleasing. More 
serious is the question on p. 62 whether 
‘seeing the companions of Satyrus at the 
bar’ can be held to represent ὁρῶσα καὶ τοὺς 
ἐπὶ τοῖς δρυφάκτοις ὁμοίους Satipw. These in- 
stances are from the Hellenica. Turning to 
the Anabasis, p. 110 (An. 1, 9, 5) ‘aptest of 
learners’ does not well represent φιλομαθέσ- 
τατον. Nor was it necessary to interpolate 
‘he would tell lies to no one,’ as though 
Xenophon were making a general statement 
of Cyrus’ character instead of confining it 
to a particular sphere of action, ze. his 
dealings with parties to a treaty. In the 
same page ‘ to outdo his friends and his foes 
alike im reciprocity of conduct’ is a strange 
and very ugly phrase. Once more, on p. 205 
(Anab. 4, ὃ, 11), ἔπειτα ἢν μὲν ἐπὶ πολλοὺς 
τεταγμένοι προσάγωμεν, περιττεύσουσιν ἡμῶν οἱ 
πολέμιοι -- again if we advance several deep, 
the enemy will none the less overlap us.’ 
Surely they would do so all the more, for 
the line would be shorter the deeper it was. 
The introduction of ‘none the less’ gives 
exactly the wrong sense. 

Such and some more of the same nature, 
generally in the direction of amplification 
and rather elaborate style, are the defects 
which have struck me in Mr. Dakyns’ trans- 
lation. Jam glad to have done with them, 
and to have come to the point where it is 
proper to congratulate him on a sound and 
interesting piece of work, which it is ex- 
ceedingly desirable should be brought as soon 
as possible to completion. The question 
whether it was wise to interpolate the Ana- 
basis between Books I. and II. of the 
Hellenica and the other books is not one of 
great importance. [0 is good in so far as it 
presents the reader with a certain consecu- 
tiveness in history; it would perhaps for 
some purposes have been more convenient to 
follow the ordinary arrangement of the 
Greek Texts. i. 8. SHucKBURGH. 





ARISTOPHANES. 


De Praepositionum usu Aristophaneo. Scrip- 
sit Sercius SopoLEwsK1. Mosquae. Typis 
Universitatis Caesareae. 1890. pp. vi., 
229. |Index and table of statistics sepa- 
rate. | 


To those who are jaded with the statistics 
offered by the ordinary ‘programm’ and 


academical dissertation this contribution to 
historical syntax should come as a welcome 
relief. The author has succeeded in making 
his work something more than an ingenious 
exercise in arithmetic. He has, in the first 
place, appended a short argument upon 
various readings to all the examples in which 
any textual question arises, and he has also 
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shown how strictly Aristophanes follows, in 
an important branch of syntax, the usage of 
Attic prose. In fact, it appears that Aristo- 
phanes is as strict in the use of prepositions 
as the orators themselves. He eschews ἀνά, 
περὶ with dat., ἀμφί, μετὰ with dat., and παρὰ 
with dat. used with inanimates, except in 
places where he is clearly imitating or par- 
odying the diction of the poets ; and he of 
course confines σὺν to its Atticsense. With 
regard to σύν, Sobolewski’s statements are 
far clearer and more satisfactory than those 
of Golisch and Lutz. 

The articles on eis and ἕνεκα are preceded 
by some useful remarks on the form of those 
prepositions. About ἕνεκα the author has 
nothing new to tell: he thinks that it may 
be taken as proved that ἕνεκα is the Attic 
form, εἵνεκα being Ionic and οὕνεκα old Attic. 
Recent critics have made a dead set on the 
form οὕνεκα in Thue. vi. 56; yet something 
may, I think, still be said in favour of re- 
taining the old form in preference to the ἕνεκα 
of inferior MSS. If Thucydides uses ἀμφί, 
ἀνά, and περὶ with dat., and is a little free in 
using the dat. of inanimates with παρά, I do 
not see why we should deny him the use of 
ovveca. Besides, while it is easy enough to 
account for the alteration of οὕνεκα into 
ἕνεκα in late MSS., it is by no means easy to 
account for the substitution of οὕνεκα for the 
common form. Indeed, it is quite possible 
that Thucydides used the longer form in 
other places where it has now disappeared. 
But to pursue this question would lead us 
into the crooked ways of Thucydidean ortho- 
graphy, which Elmsley vainly thought that 
he had made straight once for all in 1804. 
As for the forms εἰς and és, Sobolewski holds 
that neither in Ionic nor in Attic was the 
form és ever used in speaking : it is an old 
literary form which even the tragedians used 
only occasionally. He effectually disposes of 
the absurd notion that és was used before 
consonants and εἰς before vowels. But it is 
rather disturbing to one’s prejudices to be 
told that Thucydides never meant to use the 
form és at all, and that, though he wrote the 
short form, he meant it to represent εἰς. It 
is however plain that a lot of work lies 
before Thucydidean scholars before any 
definite results can be obtained with regard 
to the alphabet that Thucydides used. Stahl 
is certainly not justified in saying that there 
are no indications that the historian used 
the old Attic alphabet. At present I cer- 
tainly incline to think with Dr. Rutherford 
that the balance of probability isin favour of 
the shorter alphabet ; and Sobolewski seems 
to think the same, He concludes that in the 
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fifth century és was the usual form in writing, 
but that it stood for εἰς. He points out that 
in tragedy the metre far oftener requires 
eis than és: so that, if Thucydides used 
the shorter form, he went further than the 
tragedians themselves. And yet it can 
be shown that in many respects Thucy- 
dides is more modern in his diction than 
they. 

From the article on ἐκ two points of inter- 
est may be deduced, though neither of them 
ean be definitely settled until the uses of ἐκ 
have been collected from all the authors. 
Firstly, Aristophanes does not use é« with 
the passive for ὑπό. Thucydides does this 
occasionally, and there are very faint traces 
of it, as I have already pointed out (Classical 
Review, iii. p. 436), in the orators. It is 
plain that this use of ἐκ is un-Attic ; though 
by some unaccountable freak it lingered long 
with the one word ὁμολογῶ (the new papyrus 
contains an example). This word ὁμολογῶ 
is probably the only verb which supplies 
Attie prose instances, of all the following 
constructions for the agent: ὑπό, παρά, ἐκ, 
πρός, dat. (with aorist pass., in Isaeus 5, 17). 
Also Aristophanes uses extremely few ad- 
verbial phrases with ἐκ ; in fact he confines 
himself to the following: ἐκ προνοίας, ἐξ 
ἑνὸς στόματος, λόγου and τρόπου, ἐξ ἴσου, ἐκ 
τοῦ (τῶν) δικαίου (-wv). Thucydides has many 
more, but even he confines himself to common 
phrases, such as ἐκ παντὸς τρόπου, ἐξ ἀνάγκης, 
except in the speeches and the loftier parts 
of the narrative. Isocrates has only ἐκ παν- 
τὸς, τούτου and ὅτου, τρόπου, ἐξ ἴσου, ἐκ τοῦ 
φανεροῦ, ἐξ ἑτοίμου, ἐξ ὑπογυίουικ A few others 
could be added to these from other orators, 
but no orator makes free use of such phrases ; 
and all of them avoid experiments except 
Demosthenes, who, in some cases that are 
confined to him among the orators, seems to 
have taken a hint from Thucydides (as in ἐκ 
προφανοῦς, ἐκ τοῦ παραχρῆμα 1,1; prooem, 3 ; 
ep. 1, 11; ἐκ τοῦ περιόντος ep. 3, 36—all 
found in Thucydides. Hence it is clear that 
there were only a few such phrases in 
ordinary use; though it was possible for 
authors to coin others on the analogy of the 
common ones. But these new phrases were 
used only in the literary, not in the spoken 
language. 

The arrangement of the examples under 
ὑπὸ and gen. would be improved by the 
separation of the perf. pass. of verbs from 
other tenses. When this separation has been 
made we can see again how closely Aristo- 
phanes conforms to prose usage. The list 
of perfects pass. with agent expressed by ὑπὸ 
is as follows : 
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A. Agent personal; Subject personal or 
quasi-persondl. 

Eq. 352. πόλιν ὑπὸ σοῦ μονωτάτου κατε- 
γλωττισμένην. 

Vesp. 099. ὑπὸ τῶν ἀεὶ δημιζόντων ἐγκεκύ- 
κλησαι. 

Av. 1299. ὄρτυγι ὑπ᾽ ὀρτυγοκόπου πεπληγ- 
μένῳ. 

Lys. 325. ἐμπεπρῆσθαι Καλύκην ὑπό τε 
νόμων ὑπό τε γερόντων. 

Lys. 423. ὑπὸ τῶν γυναικῶν ἀποκέκλῃμαι. 


Plut. 1089. διεσπλεκωμένῃ ὑπὸ μυρίων ἐτῶν 
(jest for ἀνδρῶν). 

B. Agent non-personal ; Subject personal. 

Ran. 1214. πεπλήγμεθ᾽ ὑπὸ τῆς ληκύθου. 

In A, the ordinary prose rule requires ὑπό, 
not the dat. ; but in the following four pas- 
sages the ordinary prose rule would be the 
dat., since the subject is non-personal : 


Eq. 1. τὴν ὑπ᾽ ἐμοῦ μεμαγμένην. 

Eq. 1104. μυστίλας μεμυστιλημένας | ὑπὸ 
τῆς θεοῦ. , 

Lys. 26. ἀλλ᾽ ἔστιν ὑπ᾽ ἐμοῦ πρᾶγμ᾽ ἀνεζητη- 
μένον. 

Lys. 1008, τουτὶ τὸ πρᾶγμα Evvopdporar | 


ὑπὸ τῶν γυναικῶν. 

It is clear that in all these four the agent 
is brought into special prominence so that 
the more emphatic form with ὑπὸ is used. 
These are precisely similar to the instances 
from the orators collected in Classical Review 
11. p. 439. In Ran. 1244 λέλεκται τῆς 
ἀληθείας ὕπο, Aristophanes is quoting Kuripi- 
des, and the expression would be impossible 
in prose. 

There is only one example of class B in 
Aristophanes. Of course with inanimates 
the dative can always be used, whether the 
subject be personal or not. The use of ὑπὸ 
with things is regularly limited when the 
verb is in the perf. pass. to personal sub- 
jects : that is, by the nature of the case, as 
far as we can go. Side by side with the 
solitary Aristophanic example, I will place 
the examples from Thucydides and the ora- 
tors. They are as follows: 

Thue. 111. 3. 
Thue. vii. 73. 


/ Ν Lal , 
τεταλαιπωρημένοι ὑπὸ τῆς νόσου. 
an an [2 
ὑπὸ τοῦ περιχαροῦς πρὸς πόσιν 


τετράφθαι. 

Thue. vill. 4. πόλιν ὑπὸ σεισμοῦ ἕξυμπεπτω- 
κυῖαν. 

Antiph. Tet. A. β. 7. ὑπὸ τοῦ κινδύνου ἐκπε- 
πληγμένος. 

Antiph. Zet. Β. γ, 1. ὑπ᾽ αὐτῆς τῆς συμφορᾶς 
ἠνάγκασται. 

Lysias 12, ὃ. ἠνάγκασμαι ὑπὸ τῶν γεγενη- 
μένων. 

Isocr. 5, 40. πόλεις ὡμαλισμένας ὑπὸ τῶν 
συμφορῶν. 


Isocr. 5, 124, διερθαρμένους ὑπὸ τῆς τρυφῆς. 
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Tsocr. ὃ, 104. διεφθαρμένους ὑπὸ τῶν ἐπι- 
θυμιῶν. 

Tsocr. 15, 33. οὐδεὶς ὑπὸ τῆς δεινότητος βέ- 
βλαπται. 


Isocr. 15, 142. ὑπὸ τοῦ φθόνου ἐξηγρίωνται. 
Isaeus. 9, 37. ὑπὸ φαρμάκων διεφθάρθαι. 
Demosth. 9, 39. id’ dv ἀπόλωλε.. ἡ Ἑλλάς. 
Demosth. 55, 20. πεπόνθασιν ὑπὸ τῶν ὑδάτων. 
Demosth. 55, 28, βεβλάφθαι ὑπὸ τῶν ὑδάτων. 
Demosth. 55, 80, διεφθαρμένον ὑπὸ νόσου. 
Demosth. 57, 45. γεγόνασιν ὑπὸ τῶν τῆς 
πόλεως συμφορῶν ἀσταί. 
Aeschin. 1, 90. καταμεμαρτυρημένος ὑπὸ τοῦ 
βίου. 
Aeschin. 3, 7. τέταχθε ὑπὸ τῶν νόμων. 
Aeschin. 3, 207. τοὺς ὑπ᾽ αὐτῆς τῆς ἀληθείας 


διηριθμημένους. 
Aeschin. 3, 292, ὑπὸ τῆς τύχης ἐγκαταλελεῖφ- 
“π΄ θαι. 
Dinarch. 1, 85, ἑτέρους ὑπὸ τῶν ψηφισμάτων 
ἀπολωλέναι. 
Dinarch. i, 85. αὐτὸν ὑφ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ καὶ τῶν 


ψηφισμάτων ἑαλωκότα. 

There are no examples in Andocides, Hy- 
perides, and Lycurgus. It is plain (a) that 
in any of these cases the simple dat. might 
have been used ; in fact, Thuc. has τεταλαι- 
πωρημένος With dat., lsocr. ὡμαλισμένος, and 
there are similar doublets in Antiphon and 
Aristophanes: (6) that this personification of 
the inanimate agent is not usual-with the 
perf. pass. unless the subject of the verb be 
personal. There are the following exceptions 
in the authors now being considered : 
Aristophanes none. 

Thucydides none. 
Antiph. Zet. B. a, 1. τὰ ὁμολογούμενα ὑπό τε 
τοῦ νόμου κατακέκριται ὑπό TE TOV ψηφισαμέ- 
νων. 
Lysias none 
Isoer. 11, 21. ταῖς ἁγνείαις ταῖς ὑπὸ τῶν νόμων 
προστεταγμέναις. 
Tsocr. 12, 169. νόμον...οὐχ ὡς ὑπ᾽ ἀνθρωπίνης 
κειμένῳ φύσεως GAN ὡς ὑπὸ δαιμονίας προστε- 
ταγμένῳ δυνάμεως. 
Isocr. 15, 278, πίστεις...τὰς ὑπὸ τοῦ λόγου 
πεπορισμένας (due to the desire for sym- 
metry). 
Isaeus none. 
Demosth. 19, 98. 
πέπρακται. 
Demosth. 29, 57. πολλὰ τῶν ἀπειρημένων ὑπὸ 

τῶν νόμων, τοῖς δ᾽ ἔθεσι...ἐπιχειρῶν K.T.A. 

The rest have none. In each of these six 
passages, it is obvious that the rhythm of 
the sentence would be destroyed by the sub- 
stitution of the regular dat. for the excep- 
tional ὑπό. It is always dangerous, as Sobo- 
lewski justly remarks, to presume that we 
can decide what was rhythmical and what 


ὑπ᾽ ἀβελτερίας ἢ δι᾿ εὐήθειαν 
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was unrhythmical to a Greek ear; but in 
the present case, when all these exceptions 
are placed side by side, the reason of the 
slight irregularity in the syntax becomes so 
obvious, that no doubt can possibly remain, 
The only example which is not at first sight 
obvious is Isocr. 15, 278; there τοὺς ὑπὸ τοῦ 
λόγου corresponds to τοὺς ὑπὸ τῶν εὖ διακει- 
μένων...τοὺς ὑπὸ τῶν διαβεβλημένων just be- 
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Fac-similés des Manuscrits Grecs datés de la 
Bibliotheque Nationale du ix’ au xiv’ siécle. 
Par Henri Omont. Paris. Ernest Leroux, 
1890—91. 60 franes. 

Fac-similés des Manuscrits Grecs des αὐ et xvt” 
siécles d’aprés les Originaua de la Biblio- 
théeque Nationale. Par Henri Omont. 
Paris. A. Picard, 1887. 12.277. 50 σ. 

Manuel de Paléographie Latine et Francaise 
du vi? au xvii’ siécle. Par Maurice Prov. 


Paris. <A. Picard, 1890. 12 francs. 
Wirxs indefatigable industry Monsieur 


Henri Omont has added another important 
work to his many contributions to the 
history of Greek Palaeography. The 
Facsimiles of dated Greek MSS., from the 
ninth to the fourteenth century, in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, of which the second 
and concluding portion has just been issued, 
once more bears witness to the wealthof Greek 
MSS. stored in the great national library of 
Paris. Under no other roof could so many 
dated specimens have been taken from the 
shelves to be submitted to the photographer’s 
camera ; and under no other roof has the 
Greek palaeographer so wide a field for his 
researches. All who are interested in such 
study owe their best thanks to Monsieur 
Omont for thus sharing with them his inti- 
mate knowledge of the French collection, and 
none would wish for a more infallible guide. 

In a brief Introduction the editor gives an 
excellent bibliography of the printed ma- 
terials for the study of Greek Palaeography, 
placing in the front rank those collections 
of accurate facsimiles which the rapid im- 
provements in photography in recent years 
have made possible. That photography is 
destined to play in the immediate future a yet 
more important part in palaeographic studies 
follows as a matter of course on the cheapen- 
ing of once expensive processes. Theextreme- 
ly moderate scale of prices issued by the au- 
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fore, and forms an antithesis to τοὺς ἐκ τοῦ 
βίου. 

In conclusion Sobolewski deserves con- 
gratulation upon the successful accomplish- 
ment of a laborious and disinterested task, 
in carrying out which he has displayed con- 
siderable erudition, and has throughout 
shown how well he appreciates his author. 

E. C. Marcnant. 


ON PALAEOGRAPHY. 


thorities of the Bodleian Library a few weeks 
ago, at which they are prepared to supply 
photographic copies of their MSS., is a step 
towards the realization of once-Utopian 
dreams: the copyist, liable to the failings of 
frail humanity, will no longer be the terror 
of the doubting scholar, who will henceforth 
have the unerring sun for his clerk, and that 
too at a price which will defy the competition 
even of the coming Chinaman. The Intro- 
duction is followed by a complete list of 
recent facsimiles from MSS. bearing dates 
from A.D. 800 to a.p. 1593. These exceed 
three hundred in number. 

Monsieur Omont’s collection comprises one 
hundred and twenty-one facsimiles contained 
in one hundred plates, and ranges from the 
year 890 to 1390. Only one plate falls in the 
ninth century; nine are of the tenth; 
twenty-nine of the eleventh ; eleven of the 
twelfth; twenty-two of the thirteenth ; and 
twenty-eight of the fourteenth century. It 
is curious to observe the paucity of examples 
of the twelfth century as compared with 
those of other periods ; and that this paucity 
is general and not confined to the Biblio- 
théque Nationale is shown by a similar pro- 
portion among facsimiles from other sources. 
All the dated examples of the ninth to thir- 
teenth centuries in the Bibliotheque are 
included ; but of the large number of the 
fourteenth century only thirty-four are given 
out of a total of sixty-one, the remainder 
being described in an appendix. 

The first facsimile, from Lives of Saints 
and Homilies of the year 890, is a contribu- 
tion to the few existing dated examples of 
the ninth century, the MSS. of this period 
of which facsimiles have been published 
being only nine in number. Out of these, 
Oxford is the fortunate possessor of two, the 
d’Orville Euclid of 888, and the Clarke 
Plato of 895. The next plate, which heads 
the tenth century, is from the Clement of 
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Alexandria written in the year 914 by 
Baanes, notary of Arethas, Archbishop of 
Caesarea. This beautifully written specimen 
has a particular interest for us as one in- 
stantly recognizes the hand of the writer of 
the Harley Lucian, which can thus be accu- 
rately placed early in the century. The 
identification was first announced by Ernst 
Maas in Mélanges Graux (Observationes 
Palaeographicae), 1884. Arethas, it will be 
remembered, was also the possessor of the 
two Oxford MSS. just referred to. 

We may leave the more formally written 
MSS. of the collection to be studied at leisure, 
only remarking how stereotyped a form of 
writing may become when used for a par- 
ticular class of literature and for particular 
purposes, and how difficult it is sometimes to 
decide the periods of such exactly written 
Greek MSS. as those of the Gospels and 
ecclesiastical works usually are. 

Let us turn to a style of writing of which 
there are fewer examples, but which holds an 
important position, as many classical MSS. 
are written in it. This is the light flowing 
hand, neither fully cursive nor formally 
calligraphic, but something between the two, 
which may be termed the scholastic hand, 
as distinguished from that of the ecclesiasti- 
cal scribe. In the present series there are 
some MSS. which may be grouped under this 
class of writing. The first is a St. John 
Chrysostom (plate v) of the year 954 ; next, 
a commentary on Gregory Nazianzen (pl. 
viii) of 986 ; and a St. Ephraem (pl. xxi) of 
1049. Of somewhat the same character but 
rather more formal are examples in plates ix, 
xv, and xvii, of the years 992, 1029, and 
1045. 

There is also the smaller, cursive and in- 
volved hand which appears in MSS. of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and of 
which it is often difficult to determine the 
exact period. For this the student will find 
assistance in the examples of the Porphyry 
on Aristotle (pl. lii) of the year 1223, St. 
Gregory of Nyssa (pl. 1ν111} of 1272, Etymo- 
logicum Magnum (pl. xi) of 1273, various 
works (pl. Ixxi) of 1298, Paul of Egina (pl. 
Ixxii) of 1299, St. Gregory Nazianzen (pl. 
Ixxui) of 1301, and Barlaam and Josaphat 
(pl. Ixxvili) of 1321. 

The plates are excellently produced ; and 
the collection is, within its limits, the most 
valuable contribution of its kind to the study 
of Greek Palaeography of the middle ages 
that has yet appeared. 

The other work of Monsieur Omont, the 
title of which stands at the head of this 
article, is not a recent publication. It was 
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issued in 1887. But as it forms a natural 
supplement to the work which has just been 
noticed, and as it has not been specially 
brought before the readers of the Classical 
Review, a word may be said in its favour. 
It consists of fifty facsimiles from MSS. in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale, written chiefly 
by the native Greek copyists of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries who, driven out by 
the Ottoman invasion, made their way into 
Italy and Western Europe, and placed their 
skill as calligraphers at the disposal of 
foreign patrons, or became correctors at the 
presses which sent into the world the earliest 
specimens of printing in Greek. Bearing in 
mind the number of classical Greek MSS. 
which were multiplied at this period, the 
means of identifying the handwriting of the 
‘scribes employed has a value for purposes of 
textual criticism as well as for palaeographi- 
cal investigation. 

The majority of the refugee copyists were 
natives of Crete; but other parts of Greece 
also sent their contingents. Three of the 
scribes, however, are Italians, viz. Bartolomeo 
Comparini, of Prato, Bernardo Feliciano, of 
Venice, and Valeriano Albani, of Forli ; and 
one is a German, Christoph Auer, an accom- 
plished penman, who copied at Rome during 
the years 1541—1548 a series of MSS. for 
Georges d’Armagnae, Bishop of Rodez, am- 
bassador from France to the Papal Court. 
Most of these calligraphers worked in Italy ; 
a few in France or Spain; and one, Demetrius 
Cantacuzenus, copied in London a collection 
of extracts from Herodotus as early as 1474, 
many years before the soul of Sir John 
Cheke was vexed by an unlearned age. 

The conception of Monsieur Prou’s 
Manual is good, but it is weakly carried out 
in detail. A sketch of Latin and French 
Palaeography illustrated with a series of 
facsimiles and followed by a dictionary of 
abbreviations might have been made _ practi- 
cally sufficient as a handbook, had Monsieur 
Prou been less superficial in certain divisions 
of his subject. We thought that the day 
was past for doubting the genuineness of the 
Latin Dacian waxen tablets; and there is 
something humorous in the reference to de 
Wailly’s demonstration, in 1841, of their 
spuriousness, and yet, strange to say, 
Mommsen inserts them in the Corpus In- 
scriptionum and Wattenbach also cites them, 
‘sans élever aucun doute sur leur authen- 
ticite.’ Monsieur Prou is on safer ground 
when he discusses the early writing of his 
own country ; but in the name of the Anglo- 
Saxon race we must protest at the very 
poor continental-written specimen of a so- 
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called Hiberno-Saxon MS. which he gives to 
represent the beautiful calligraphy of our 
forefathers. Lastly, why should the con- 
tracted words in the dictionary of abbrevia- 
tions be in facsimile of MS. writing, very 
poorly executed? This is one of the chief 
objections to Chassant’s useful little book on 
abbreviations. ‘The student requires to see 
the form of abbreviation or contraction in 
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Dunkle Waorter. 
STOWASSER. 
(32 pages.) 


Lexicalisches, von I. M. 
Vienna: Tempsky, 1890. 
1 Mk. 


Tue difficulties of Latin etymology are so 
great, that any serious contribution to the 
subject ought to be cordially welcomed. 
Dr. Stowasser’s little book is such a contri- 
bution. In the course of thirty-two pages he 
discusses, with real learning and origin- 
ality, some ninety Latin words ; and though 
in some cases he pushes his theories to the 
verge of paradox, in many others his views 
are highly plausible, if not certainly right. 
I will first mention some instances in which 
I am unable to agree with him. Wovicius 
he derives not from novus, but from novus 
and vicius (novi-victus, ‘new to the house’). 
No doubt the quantity of the ante-penulti- 
mate causes a difficulty. According to ana- 
logy, as Wolfflin has pointed out, the second 
syllable should be short, the denominative 
adjectives in -icius having as a rule a short 
7, the verbals a long one. There is however 
a difficulty which must be removed before 
Stowasser’s explanation can be accepted. 
Novi-vicius should mean not ‘new to the 
house,’ but ‘belonging to a new house.’ 
Amoenus (pp. 4, 5) is derived from ad, 
moenia, amoenus locus being explained as= 
a suburban place. ‘The word, however, is so 
constantly associated in usage and meaning 
with amor that it is difficult to detach it from 
this connexion. A base ami- is required, 
which may perhaps, as I have elsewhere sug- 
gested, be found in the proper name Ami/ius. 
When Dr. Stowasser rejects the commonly 
accepted derivation of nutrix from snu- to 
flow, and proposes to refer it to novus and 
trt-, comparing παιδο-τριβεῖν, he omits to deal 
with the fact that Catullus uses nutrices as 
=the breasts. Caeremonia from χαῖρε and 
monium (=munium), ‘the duty of saying 
Hail,’ passes the limits of probability. 
Caeremonia means ‘care,’ ‘ thoughtfulness,’ 
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clear type showing the principles followed, 
and he can then apply what he learns to a 
MS. of any age. It is causing needless 
trouble to make him unravel a contraction 
in poor facsimile of the fifteenth century 
in order to read it in the MS. before him 
which may be of any other date. 


E. Maunpbre THompson. 


'KLE WORTER. 


and is thus sometimes in Cicero connected 
with cura (see Contributions to Latin Lewxico- 
graphy, p. 398). It seems to me to be most 
naturally referred to ka- = think, cavilla, 
cura, κοεῖν, and Sanskrit kavis, wise. I find it 
difficult to accept Mr. Wharton’s reference to 
caedo. That persona (p. 7.) should come from 
per and ζώνη (΄ Verkleidung’) is against the 
analogy of most other words compounded 
with per in this sense, which denote action 
(per-iurium, perfuga, per-perus, ete.). And 
was ζώνη so far domesticated in Latin as to 
mean clothing? Properoisaseasily derived 
from pro-paro (‘to get something out’) as 
from προ-φέρω (p. 10). There is more to be 
said perhaps for identifying prosperus with 
προσφερής (p. 9.), and Dr. Stowasser has 
done good service by calling attention to 
the form prosferart in good manuscripts of 
Nonius. He objects to deriving omen from 
os, and proposes obs-nuinari, to threaten or 
pretend, from which omen should be a later 
formation. May not omen, however, be 
directly descended from au- to speak, and be 
thus connected with qu-twmo, which modern 


etymologists, with no particular reason, 
derive from avis ἢ 
There are however a good many cases in 


which Dr. Stowasser appears to have hit 
the truth. <Alapa (p. 22) he regards as 
Semitic (Hebrew khelaphh a hammer) and as 
thus identical with the Greek κόλαφος. The 
Semitic origin of tunica and χιτών (Aramaic 
kithuna and Hebrew kithonet) is excellently 
defended by evidence from Latin poets (p. 
6); and Dr. Stowasser is quite right in in- 
sisting on the adjectival character of the 
form tunica. Mica has been for some time 
connected by etymologists with puxpds; Dr. 
Stowasser (p. 3) goes further, and makes it 
a borrowed word (Greek μικκός, μίκης, 
μικιζόμενος). So too with stuprum, which 
means properly a hard blow, so defeat, dis- 
grace, shame, and is borrwed from the Greek 


δ 
στυφρός hard. (p.8). Zuditare is quite right- 
u 2 
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ly refered to tudes tuditis, a hammer (p. 22) ; 
not less happy is the derivation of fwndito 
from funda through a lost sfundare to sling 
(p. 23), and of violare (p. 26) from viola, “ to 
make red,’ so to mar or defile. Parricidium 
from a lost adjective parrus=‘ open’ (si 
parret, ‘if it is clear’) is a very plausible 
etymology (p. 19). 

It would be wrong to take leave of this 
most interesting and suggestive essay with- 
out mentioning several excellent textual 
emendations proposed by its author. In 
the Gromatict p. 306. 21 terminus coctus 
testacius ullageris, ullageris is corrected into 
vel lagenaris (p. 3), On pp. 6 and 7 absedet 
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is restored from the MSS. to Novius ap. 
Nonium p. 148. 25, and cilotrum changed to 
silotrum = psilotrum. <Absedeo, by the bye, 
is found in Boethius. The verse out of 
Plautus’s Cornicularia quoted by Varro (ZL. 
L. 7.52) qui regi latrocinatus decem annos 
Demetrio (annos αἱ; Nonius p. 134) is simply 
and convincingly restored qui regi latro- 
cinatus decimano’s Demetrio (‘a first-class 
king.’) 

It is much to be hoped that Dr Stowasser 
will continue and extend his fruitful 
labours. 

H, Nerriesuip. 





STUDIES BY STUDEMUND’S PUPILS. 


Studemund’s Studien auf dem Gebiete des 
archaischen  Lateins. Erster Band, 
Zweites Heft. (Weidmann, 1890.) 7 Mk. 


THE present volume belongs to the valuable 
collection of papers written by members of 
the school of Studemund. The first part of 
the first volume contained Quaestiones Metri- 
cae by A. Luchs, De Retractatis Fabulis 
Plautinis by L. Reinhardt, De Syntaxi In- 
terrogationum Obliquarum by ἘΠ. Becker (the 
best treatise on dependent questions in old 
Latin). The second volume has just been 
published (1891). The second part of the 
first volume, now under review, contains 
treatises (i.) on the Genitive of the Latin 
Pronouns by A. Luchs, (1i.) on Exclamatory 
Particles by P. Richter. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the import- 
ance to the critic of such carefully sifted 
collections of instances as are here given to 
the world. They do the work of Bacon’s 
‘tabulae instantiarum,’ supplying the means 
by which the soundness of an emendation 
may be tested. If emendation is to be 
‘sober,’ 1.6. scientific, it must proceed on the 
basis of rigidly excluding what cannot be 
shown to be in accord, even in details, with 
the usage of the author in question ; the 
proposers of emendations must be prepared 
to sacrifice what seem to them their happiest 
thoughts, if their conjectures can be shown 
not to rest on evidence—in particular the 
evidence of what the author himself thought 
fit to write in similar instances. Without 
this check emendation loses itself in a wide 
field of possibilities, and all safe ground is 
removed from under the feet. Working under 
these limitations the critic may be able to 


make permanent contributions to the im- 
provement of texts. No doubt the difficulty 
of his task is increased, but he has the satis- 
faction of knowing that he is perhaps not 
‘writing in sand.’ ‘In der Beschriinkung 
zeigt sich erst der Meister.’ 

The centre of Luchs’ position is the 
doctrine that the genitives illius, istius, ipsius, 
etc. were pronounced in two ways, and two 
ways only, in old Latin: (i.) as palim- 
bacchiacs (_ _ J), (il.) as two syllables—d//is 
istis, qpsis ete. before vowels, zli, isti, ipsi 
etc. (or perhaps illis etc.) before consonants. 
He disbelieves in a short middle syllable in 
old Latin ; and also in the accentuation on 
thefirstand the last syllable (Δι ete.), show- 
ing that the few passages that can be quoted 
(e.g. Casina v, 4, 16) in favour of this accen- 
tuation are hy no means of unimpeachable 
authority. As to the scansion as two 
syllables, it is well known that the forms 
uli, isti, psi, etc. are expressly attested by 
Priscian (vi. 3). Luchs explains them as 
originating, not by analogy with the so- 
called 2nd declension of nouns, but by 
loss of the final syllable of the fuller forms 
ulius, istius, ipsius, ete., the final s being 
dropped, the preceding vowel weakened to 7 
and the resulting 7 contracted to 7 (élius, 
illiu, ule, ili). One of his arguments 
against the analogy theory is that in that 
case analogy ought also to have produced 
datives in 0, which however do not make 
their appearance until comparatively late, 
when the analogy of the gen. in 7 had set up 
association between nouns of the 2nd decl. 
and the pronouns in question. Incidentally 
Luchs denies that the genitives equi, boni ete. 
are properly locatives, and ascribes their 
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origin also to loss of a final syllable (from 
equo-ius, etc.). This highly questionable 
derivation, however, is no essential part of 
his argument. 

I believe that the investigation of Luchs 
is quite on the right lines. The evidence 
points to a scansion as two syllables in many 
cases in which dl/ius has hitherto been gene- 
rally accepted. (C. F. W. Miiller in his 
Plautine Prosody p. 341 maintained the 
scansionas two syllables, though he explained 
it differently from Luchs.) But I am not 
quite convinced of the truth of the pronun- 
ciation lis, istis, etc.,, before vowels. I am 
inclined to think that the verses in question 
may be explained more simply, by dropping 
of final s and elision of the preceding vowel, 
Thus why should we not scan Aul, Prol. 35 


Is adulescentis tlliws ( = le’) est auonculus 
Phorm. iv. 3, 43, 


Ut ad patica redeam ac mittam illius 
inéptias, 

and so forth? See Cicero, Orator 153, on 
the pronunciation of old Latin (saepe brevi- 
tatis causa contrahebant ut ita dicerent... 
vas’ argenteis, palm’ et crinibus etc)., where 
the elision is admitted even of a long 
vowel. 

The principle of dropping of final s, not 
only before consonants as so often (e.g. estd’ 
nunc, solw sis), but also before vowels, has 
been very happily utilized by Leo in a pro- 
gramme (Index Lectionum in Academia 
Rostochiensi, 1887) in which he shows that 
a number of passages in the Bacchides, 
hitherto supposed to require emendation, are 
on this view sound ; e.g. 90 


Ile quidem hance abdicet : tu nullw’ adfueris, 
si non lubet, 


and I have applied the same principle to 

Rudens 1006 

mr. Elleborosus sum. GR. At ego cerritu’: 
hine non amittam tamen, 

where see my note. I would also remark that 

the combination istiws modi may often, if not 

always, be scanned ‘stiw’ médi : cf. wniw modi 

Haut. i. 2, 31, iliw médi Adelph. iii. 3, 87.1 
The paper of Richter on Exclamatory 

Particles is most admirable ; I can speak 


_ Δ Pseud. iv. 7, 73 cannot be scanned as Luchs 

scans it (p. 368): for, as Seyffert has shown, nempe 
always has the first syllable short when followed by a 
consonant (= nepe). 


from personal experience of its great utility. 
Many of these words have been completely 
misunderstood by grammarians, who have 
concerned themselves more with classical 
than with Plautine Latin. Thus for instance 
the common view that hem is the sound of a 
man clearing his throat is quite inadmissible: 
it 1s an interjection expressing emotion. 
Many curiosities of the language of the 
comedians (e.g. bat, bombax, butabatta, 
cuccuru) are discussed in a most interesting 
manner, Even where the catalogue raisonné 
of Richter does not serve as an explanation 
of all the facts, it is suggestive. Thus his 
treatment of‘the very important word em” 
raises the question—how does em come to 
take an accusative (e.g. env manum ‘here is 
my hand’) and what is the relation of this 
usage to that of ecce with accus. (e.g. ecce 
me)? Ihave attempted to give an answer 
on this point in an excursus to my Rudens ; 
the discussion of it would take up too much 
space here, but I will indicate the main 
result: the uses of em are precisely parallel 
to those of ecce—(i.) = ‘ there is,’ ‘ voila,’ with 
an accusative or a dative, or both ; here em 
with its object or objects forms a complete 
sentence, cf. em scelera Andr. 785, ecce Gripe 
scelera Rud. 1178: (ii.)=‘there!’ ‘look!’ 
ina sentence which is grammatically complete 
without the interjection, cf. em istaec ratio 
maxumast, Trin. 413; ecce avortit, Mil. 456.— 
1 would add that I do not see the advantage 
of separating instances like those on p. 487 
(d), e.g. em specta, Bacch. 1023, from those on 
p- 492 f., e.g. em serva, Adelph. 172. 

In the treatment of the particle ew a new 
view is suggested by Richter as to the 
meaning of ew (as a particle of asseveration) 
when it stands before hercle, edepol or ecastor. 

Under the heading ah I note an omission 
on p. 398 (A), where Rud. 420 is not in- 
cluded: on p. 401 the instance Rudens 1143 
disappears if we accept, as I think we should, 
the MS. reading : 
tr. Ηός habet! ar. Soltitust. Dar. Apert. 

pA. Video cistellam. Dax. Haécinest 4 

(Aperi, not Ah perit, as Acidalius and 
Fleckeisen read.) 

E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 


2 Often confused in MSS. with hem, an entirely diff- 
erent word. In my translation (below) of em as 
‘there is’ or ‘ there !’ I by no means desire to imply 
approval of Richter’s derivation of the word from 77, 
by dropping the ὁ and liquifying the ὁ : Richter com- 
pares interim, tnteribt. 
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Selected Letters of M. Tullius Cicero. A, P. 


Montacur. Philadelphia, 1890. 


Tue edition contains about fifty letters from the last 
twenty years of Cicero’s life, arranged in chrono- 
logical order. The choice of letters may in general 
be considered fairly satisfactory, although perhaps 
undue prominence has been given to the letters to 
Atticus. It is however difficult to discover upon 
what principle of selection Cicero’s reply (ad Fam. xv. 
6) to Cato’s refusal to vote him a triumph is chosen, 
while Cicero’s request for a triumph (ad Fam. xv. 4) 
and the reply of Cato (ad Fam. xv. 5) are both ex- 
eluded. In a similar way the editor has left out 
the letter of condolence which Servius Sulpicius wrote 
to Cicero after Tullia’s death (ad Fai. iv. 5), but 
inserted the reply of Cicero (ad Fam. iv. 6). So far 
as the writer’s examination of the book has gone,— 
for the editor has given no list of the letters chosen, — 
there are no letters from other writers than Cicero. 
Even in so limited a collection it would have seemed 
advisable to include a letter or two from Caelius, or 
Marcellus or Matius at the least. 

The Introduction, which is largely made up of rhe- 
torical passages quoted from various sources, fairly 
bristles with errors when the editor allows himself to 
make a statement outside of quotation marks. That 
the letters did not ‘pass out of knowledge before the 
middle ‘of the twelfth century’ (p.7) is established by 
Detlefsen Zur Geschichte von Cicero’s Briefen an 
Atticus. On page 8 is found the following: ‘‘ In 1345, 
near Verona the poet Petrarca discoyered a MS. of 
the eleventh century containing the letters Ad 
Alticwm, Ad Quintuwm, and Ad Brutum and some- 
what later, at Vercelli, he discovered the letters Ad 
Familiares. ‘The original MS. of the letters Ad 
familiares is still in existence, and so is Petrarch’s 
copy; but of the letters 4d Attiewm, ete., the MS. 
found at Verona has again been lost, only the copy 
taken by Petrarch being extant’ (Teuffel, Zist. Rom. 
Lit., translated by Wagner, London, 1873). Petrarch’s 
MS. of the letters to Atticus, etc., known as the Codex 
Mediceus, is now in the Laurentian Library at 
Florence.” Had the editor been familiar with the 
Bockel-Siipfle collection which has been in existence 
for a number of years and is in the ninth edition, he 
might have found upon page 46 the following state- 
ment: ‘ Hier ist auch der Beweis gefiihrt (i. 6. in an 
essay by Anton Viertel), 1. dass Petrarea die Briefe ad 
Familiares iiberhaupt noch gar nicht kannte und 2. 
dass die beiden angeblich eigenhiindigen Abschriften 
Petrarcas, welche sich in Florenz befinden gar nicht von 
Petrarea sind.’ Even in a later edition of the very 
book which Mr. Montague quotes one reads, ‘ Die 
Briefe ad Familiares sind nicht ...... gleichfalls von 
Petrarca gefuunden worden’ (Teuffel’s Gesch. der 
rom. Lit. Fiinfie Auflage, p. 360), and on page 359 
‘Die Hs. in welcher Petrarca diese Briefe (i. e. the 
letters to Brutus, to Quintus, to Octavian and to 
Atticus) fand ist wieder verloren gegangen.’ The 
reason for this oversight on the part of the editor can 
perhaps be understood from the fact that in the lists 
of commentators and editors which we find upon 
pages 8 and 134 the names of Siipfle, Hofmann, Frey, 
and even Tyrrell do not appear. 

The editor’s statement on page 10, ‘Had our 
author dreamed that the letters to his intimate friends 
would become public property, many of them would 
never have been written,’ can scarcely be harmonized 
with Cicero’s own remark upon the same point, ad 
Att. xvi. 5,5, ‘mearum epistolarum nulla est συναγωγή 
sed habet Tiro instar septuaginta. Equidem sunt a 
te quaedam sumendae. Eas ego oportet perspiciam, 
corrigam; twm denique edentur.’ 

As the editor remarks in his preface that ‘in the 
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first part of the Notes somewhat frequent assistance 
is given in passages that may seem difficult, in 
order that the student may be encouraged in becoming 
acquainted with epistolary Latin’ one naturally 
expects to find some of the characteristics of episto- 
lary Latin as distinguished from more formal 
Latin remarked upon, but a fairly conscientious ex- 
amination of the notes fails to reveal any references 
to the peculiarities of epistolary Latin even in passages 
where it is required, as ἴῃ σα, Fam. v. 12, in which 
letters diminutives, compounds of sub (subrusticus 
for example) and colloquial arrangements of words 
are passed over with equal indifference. The notes 
like the letters lack an index. 

We had hoped that American scholarship had 
passed beyond the stage to which this book belongs. 

Yale University. F. Ἐς ΑΒΒΟΤΤ. 


Livy. Book xxvii. Edited by H. M. ΞΤΕΡΗΒΧΒΟΝ, 
M.A. Cambridge University Press. 1890. 2s. 6d. 
THIS is quite as good an edition as that of Book iv. 
by the same editor, and is likely to be very popular 
ds the book, containing as it does the account of the 
battle of Metaurus, is one of the most interesting in 

Livy. 

The text is that of Madvie’s second edition (1882), 
with some variations which are mentioned in the 
‘Notes on the Text.’ The editor is wrong however 
in thinking that Madvig reads trepidantium in 
c. 18 8 and fuisse in ὁ. 33$10. The words appear 
in the text to be sure, but they are altered in the 
Errores ante usum libri emendandi to pugnantium and 
JSuissent respectively. 

Mr. Stephenson says that ‘ for the sake of younger 
scholars’ he has retained ‘some old-fashioned 
spelling.” ‘In particular,’ he writes, ‘following 
Madvig, I have printed es always in the third 
declension plurals.’ But by an oversight he has 
Laliaris xx. 7. and cohortis xli. 6. 

I do not know on what principle he prints ‘ plediis’ 
in xxxvi. 9 (text and notes). 

Besides the above I have noticed only three mis- 
prints : nuwmerum for munerum in ix. 9, cederent for 
crederent in xxvi. 3, and inter for iter in xly. 6. 

There is a clear general introduction, and another 
on the Latin Colonies. Mr. Stephenson hints that 
the Carthaginian opposition may after all have been 
right in refusing ‘to a brilliant adventurer the 
means to glorify himself at his country’s expense, by 
making a conquest which could only be effected by 
the sheer exhaustion of his opponents, and which 
must either be worthless to the conquerors, or im- 
possible to retain.’ 

Surely Hannibal was neither an ‘adventurer’ 
nor selfish, and if, as is obviously the case, there 
was not room in the world for Rome and Carthage, 
his skilful attack was the best and wisest thing that 
he could have done for his country. We cannot tell 
whether Hannibal proposed to himself the absolute 
conquest of Rome as his ultimate object. Livy may 
be right in making him say ‘ non internecivum sibi 
esse cum Romanis bellum ; de dignitate atque iin- 
perio certare.’ (xxii. 58. 3), and in stating that 
Carthalo was actually commissioned to offer terms of 
peace to the Romans. Dr. Arnold suggests that the 
Roman writers may have exaggerated the opposition 
against Hannibal at Carthage ; however this may be, 
it can hardly be doubted that Carthage did not throw 
her whole strength into the war, and certainly she 
ought either to have done this or to have recalled 
Hannibal. 

Mr. Stephenson well points out the absurd ex- 
aggerations about Marcellus’ victories. It would be 
interesting to add up the number of Hannibal’s 
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losses, as estimated by Livy, during the time that 
he was in Italy. Mr. Stephenson also comments on 
the improbability of Scipio’s victory at Baecula 
being as great as Livy or Polybius represent it, even 
if it be not purely fictitious. He is no doubt right 
in aceusing Polybius of a Scipionic bias, but there is 
no reason to disbelieve in the victory in the absence 
of any evidence to the contrary. Historians and 
commentators have, I think, been rather hard on 
Scipio. Spain is a large place, and Hasdrubal no 
doubt knew his way about it much better than the 
Romans. The victory may be fictitious; but it is 
not disproved by Hasdrubal’s march into Italy. 

Mr. Stephenson’s notes are very good, and give 
just the information that is needed, but here and 
there a litttle more thought given to the arrange- 
ment of a note or a little more fulness to the ex- 
pression would have greatly improved it. 

For instance in the note on xii. 7 it is said ‘ Livy 
uses both wt with subj., c. 9. §9, and the infin. after 
inducere in animum.’ This might lead a schoolboy 
to think that the two constructions could be used 
indifferently. 

The note on antesignant (xviii. 2) is obscure. It 
is not until the end of the note that it is hinted that 
the difficulty really lies in the application of the 
word to an army on the march. 

Again on xviii. 8 there is the following note, 
‘ stare ‘pointed to the enemy saying that, &c.”’? The 
note should be on ostendebat not on stare. 

In the note on dictatorem (xxix. 5) two other notes 
are included, one belonging to § 4and the other to § 6. 

There should, I think, be a note on xvi. 5: 
‘Carthalonem autem, pracfectum Punici praesidii, eum 
commemoratione paterni hospitii positis armis venien- 
tem ad consulem miles obvius obtrwneat.’ Nothing 
is known about the connection between Carthalo 
and Fabius, but on such points the comment that 
nothing is known is worth making. According to 
Livy (xxi. c. 18) Q. Fabius was the chief ambassador 
who declared war against Carthage after the fall of 
Saguntum. He may on that occasion have been 
entertained by Carthalo’s father. Weissenborn sug- 
gests that a connection of hospitium between Roman 
and Carthaginian families may often have existed. 

In a note on v. 16. it is said ‘ After the battle of 
Lake Trasimenus Fabius was appointed dictator by 
resolution of the people, because one consul was 
dead and the other absent,’ and it is apparently 
meant that this was also intended to be done on the 
present occasion. But the two cases have really 
little in common. Fabius was nominated by the 
people as pro-dictator because communication with 
the surviving consul was difficult, but in the present 
instance there is no question of the people nomi- 
nating the dictator, but of their compelling the 
consul to nominate the dictator of the senate’s choice. 


‘dum...reficeret...ad noscendwm] two final clauses 
in different forms, to give Nero time to refresh Xe. 
and for the purpose of getting acquainted with the 
enemy.’ Here he has made a slip: a reference to 
the text will shew that swmeret corresponds to re- 
ficeret, not dum...reficeret to ad noscendwm. 

There is an index to the notes and a useful plan of 
Tarentum. The book is, it is needless to say, ex- 
cellently printed. M. T. TATHAM. 


We have received a copy of the two volumes of the 
Theological Monthly for 1890. The articles are not 
generally addressed to classical scholars but there are 
two to which we should like to call attention. They 
appeared in the July and September numbers and are 
written by Dr. Weymouth on ‘The Rendering into 
English of the Greek Aorist and Perfect, with especial 
reference to the R.V. of the New Testament. ‘Their 
general drift may be seen from a single sentence near 
the conclusion. ‘‘ While it is strictly accurate to 
render δευτεραῖοι ἤλθομεν eis Ποτιόλους by ‘On the 
second day we reached Puteoli’, it is not a whit less 
accurate to render τὴν ἀγάπην σου Thy πρώτην ἀφῆκες 
by ‘Thou hast left thy first love’, Rev. ii. 4: ‘thou 
leftest’ is inaccurate and wrong’.” 

In support of this contention Dr. Weymouth urges 
what all will allow, (1) that in comparing any two 
languages it is difficult to find any pairs of words of 
the very simplest character—nouns, adjectives, verbs 
—that coincide in all their uses ; and that (2) nobody 
maintains the exact correspondence of the tenses of 
verbs in any other pair of languages. 

(3) ‘The other tenses of the Greek verb and the 
English verb do not coincide: why should the past 
tenses be supposed to do so?’ Under this head Dr. 
Weymouth argues that our familiar use of the present 
in a future sense (‘ We start to-morrow’) seems quite 
unknown in Greek classical prose! and is exceedingly 
rare in poetry. Attention is also called to the use of 
the present in Greek similar to that in the Latin 
‘jampridem cupio.’ Many examples are cited such as 
ἀπέχονται in Hom. 1]. 14. 206; μίμνω in Soph. Aj. 
601 ; μένει, Soph. Trach. 44; ἀδικεῖ, Dem. Phil: 
70,5; φράζει, Ar. Av. 50; ὅδ. &c. The English 
rendering of this Present is often with the Present Com- 
plete Continuous, as ἐμὲ ἀνέχεσθαι, ‘that 1 have been 
allowing,’ Plat. Apol. ὁ. 18. But the same English 
is often the Greek Imperf., as ἀφήρουν, “1 have been 
warding off, Eur. Med. 455; ἀνέβραττεν, ‘she has 
been stewing,’ Ar. Ran. 510. 

(4) Our attention is next called to the distinction 
between narrative and non-narrative Greek. Dr. 
Weymouth has taken the trouble carefully to com- 
pare many chapters of the narrative and of the non- 
narrative parts both of Thucydides and of Herodotus 
to ascertain the relative frequency of use of the 
several tenses. The following table shows the result 


In the note on xlvi.7 Mr. Stephenson says 


in percentages. 














Pres. Hist. Pr. Impf. Aor. Perf, Plupf. Fut. 
Narrative— 
Thue. 5 9 45 34 4 Pe 
Herod. 21 5 34 32°5 2 15 “5 
Non-narrative— 
Thue. 55 0 8 19 θ 0 18 
Herod. 55 0 4 19 7 1 14 











1 This is a little overstating the case, see Μααν. Gr. Gr. 8 110 rem 3, Kruger §§ 58, 6—9. 
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The difference is very marked. But the question 
is, how are these Aorists to be rendered in English ? 
In narrative almost invariably by the Simple Past : 
that is not disputed. But outside the limits of narra- 
tive, how then? (a.) Our idiom prefers the present 
in such phrases as ‘The Chronicle states-—,’ 
‘Clarendon records——,’ and so on; but in Her. I. 
12 ad jin. we have ᾿Αρχίλοχος ἐπεμνήσθη. (b.) And 
in conversation or debate : ἵμερός μοι ἐπῆλθε, lit. “ἃ 
desire has come over me,’ Her. I. 30; and so εἶδες in 
the same sentence. And inc. 32 Creesus asks, ‘ But 
is my happiness so set at naught by you that you 
have not deemed (ἐποίησα) me worthy &c.?’ Besides 
numerous other examples, including some from the 
N. T. (in which A. V. and R. V. agree), some of ©. 
R. Kennedy’s renderings of Dem. Symm. pp. 181, 
182 are quoted: ‘I have taken (ἔσχον) exceeding 
pains’ ; ‘whenever you have had a common wish 
(ἠβουλήθητε)᾽ ; ‘nothing has ever escaped (ἐξέφυγεν) 
you’; none of your designs have been executed 
ἐγένετο). Thus the necessity for often translating 
the Aorist by the English Perfect is to a certain ex- 
tent admitted, but, the writer affirms, ‘ the propriety 
of such rendering is by no means sufficiently admitted, 
and the Perfects in the passages just quoted seem to 
have been adopted almost by mere instinct, not 
guided or controlled by any grammatical principle. 
I hope to establish a principle.’ This promise he 
proceeds to redeem when— 

(5) He contends that scholars have allowed them- 
selves to be misled by the incorrect name of ‘ Past 
Indefinite’ given in most English Grammars to what 
he prefers everywhere to call the Simple Past. In 
Greek the a-épioros of the Indicative (for he limits the 
discussion to that mood) is always indefinite : even 
in narrative ‘it is altogether indefinite still, and the 
definiteness is supplied by the notes of time that 
appear somewhere in the context.’ But in English 
suppose ‘a soldier alludes to battles of his earlier 
days, a sailor to his voyages, an engineer to his works, 
&c., all without giving any hint as to the time ex- 
cept only that the event or act was somewhere or 
other in past time ; what is the form of expression ἢ 
‘Many a battle have I fought’; “1 have often sailed 
in those seas’; ‘I have built bridges of all kinds’ ; 
‘I have planted hundreds of acres of Scotch firs’ ; 
“German I have learnt, but not Polish.’ This being 
the regular form in all such cases, he regards it as our 
true Past Indefinite, and therefore ‘the normal 
equivalent of the Greek Aorist.’ ‘The French 
grammarians name j'ai parlé the Prétérit Indéfini, 





Pres. Impf. 

Pope, &c. 57°55 2 
St. Paul in ΠΟΥ͂. 52°92 15 
do. AGW. 50°15 15 








Unfortunately there was no exact list kept of the 
passages examined in R.V., and others were after- 
wards examined in A. V. in which fewer Presents and 
more Futures occurred ; but as to Simple Past tenses 
and Perfects, the ratio is almost precisely the same 
in A.V. as in Pope &e. for 

16°95 : 14°25 :: 19°69 : 16°55, 
while the usage in R.V. differs considerably, ‘Would 
it be possible to adduce evidence more conclusive 
that the Revisers showed too little consideration for 
the genius of the English language ?’ 


S. Past. Perf. Plupf. Fut. 
16°95 14°25 1°95 91 
26°46 10°92 “40 91 
19°69 16°77 61 12°61 
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while ye parlai is the corresponding Definite tense, 
and our J spoke is the same.’ 

(6) But not only is the Aorist often equivalent to 
our Perfect, it answers sometimes to our Pluperfect— 
never to the Greek Pluperfect'—as ἐτάχθησαν in Her. 
VIII. 21 ; sometimes to our Present, as in the 
Homeric similes, and in such expressions as ἠρυθρία- 
σας, “you are blushing,’ ἐδάκρυσας, ‘ you are weep- 
ing’ ; while sometimes it indicates the beginning of 
a state or condition, as βουλεύσας, ‘having been 
elected on the senate,’ Xen. Mem. I. 1. 18, ἐπιστεύ- 
σατε “youembraced the faith,’ Rom. xiii. 11. Also 
‘the Aorist Participle in a Future Perfect sense, 
though overlooked in the Grammars, is worth notice.’ 
Examples are νικήσαντι, Hom. 1]. 3.138; νοστήσαντα, 
Il. 13. 38; συναντήσαντα, Eur. Ion 534; κυρήσας, 
Eur. Pheen. 490; and in N.T. ποιήσας, Rom. x. 5; 
κοιμηθέντας, 1 Thess. iv. 14. 

(7) And what of the Perfect ? Is the Greek Perfect 
really equivalent to the English Perfect, as is com- 
monly assumed? The latter has already been shown 
to be often a Past Indefinite ; butit is also a Present 
Complete, as in ‘I have finished my letter,’ or-where 
the Present would be used in most or all European 
languages except English—‘I have now lived ten 
years in this house.’ But the Greek Perfect ‘is a 
Present Complete (I think) always: I doubt whether 
it is ever a Past Indefinite.’ Its leading character- 
istic is that it predicates, not an action or event (as 
the Aorist does), but a present state resulting from an 
actionorevent. This point Dr.Weymouth illustrates 
fully, and discusses several apparent exceptions. He 
shows also that while the English Perfect is so com- 
monly used with never or often, it is far more fre- 
quently the Aorist that is employed with οὐδέποτε or 
πολλάκις. 

(8) He next compares the A.V. and the R.V. re- 
spectively of the N.T. with the productions of our 
classical English writers in respect of the tenses em- 
ployed in non-narrative passages. ‘I have examined,’ 
he says, ‘numerous chapters of the Epistles—the 
English R.V.—and classified all the Indicative verbs 
in them to a totalof 650. I have similarly examined 
non-narrative writings—dedications, prefaces, dia- 
logues, but mainly letters—of several of our classical 
English authors, classifying the verbs to a total of 
2000 . . . The letters &c. were those of Pope, Gay, 
Kirke White, Byron, Coleridge, Southey, Charles 
Lamb, W. S. Landor, Trench, Mrs. Browning, and 
especially (but eschewing narrative) Macaulay.’ The 
percentages of results follow. 

















(9) (10) We have not room to enlarge on Dr. Wey- 
mouth’s further contention (a.) that the English 
Simple Past often represents rather the Imperfect 
than the Aorist in Greek ; and (0.) that it in many 
cases imports an idea of definite time which is not in 
the original. : : 

(11) Lastly he has arrived at some interesting 





1 Here again Dr. Weymouth goes too far, see Madv, 
8 114 rem. 2. 
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results by a careful reading of Lucian’s Deorum 
Dialogi, selected as containing but little narrative. 
In those Dialogues he finds in ‘all 154 Aorists Indica- 
tive. Of this total $3 are in narrative passages ; four 
refer to a definite time just past; twelve may be 


translated indifferently by the Simple Past or the 


Perfect ; one may be best rendered by the Present 
(ἐγέλασα, ‘you make me laugh’) ; but ‘ the remain- 


ing fifty-four seem to me οὐ to require, or at least to 
prefer, the Perfect in English.’ 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE FIRE-SIGNALS IN THE AGAMEMNON. 


To the Epivor of the CuassicaAt Review. 


May I say a word respecting the refer- 
ences to this matter on pp. 220 and 238 of 
the last number of the Leview? There 
seems to be some danger that the question 
may be misapprehended. What 15 the 
farthest distance at which a bonfire can be 
seen, is a question which has, [ conceive, no 
bearing at all upon the story of Aeschylus. 
For myself at least, so far from asserting 
that a bonfire upon Athos could not be seen 
from Makistos, I have expressly assumed 
that it could. The impossibility which I 
(and, so far as I know, all others before me) 
attribute to the story, is an impossibility 
relative to the whole circumstances given. 
That impossibility would not be affected in 
the least, if it were known that the poet 
had himself seen a bonfire across the inter- 
val marked ; and it would remain, even if 
such a bonfire had been seen and interpreted 
as a signal. 

Quite apart howeverfrom the Agamemnon, 
it isa historic question, at what intervals fire- 


signals have been or are likely to have been 
established. And upon this we may observe, 
that the limit is not the longest distance at 
which the fire may possibly be seen, but the 
distance at which it is fairly certain that the 
fire will be seen, and seen unmistakably. 
To establish a signal beyond this hmit would 
be worse than useless. Does this condition 
allow an interval of 100 miles, or of 50 
miles, or of anything near that distance ? 
Surely we can all say from our own experi- 
ence, that to arrange a chain of beacon-sig- 
nals, and to leave in it deliberately a gap of 
100 miles, would be sheer insanity. Every- 
thing must yield to evidence ; and when or 
if evidence shall be produced that a chain 
of beacons with such a gap in it was estab- 
lished by the Greeks or others, we shall 
allow that, however unwise, the thing was 
done. Meanwhile we shall presume that it 
never was. 


A. W. VERRALL. 





NOTES ON THE TEXT OF THE ’A@HNAION I[IOAITEIA. 


Tue following is a list of the passages in 
which a fresh revision of the MS. has estab- 
lished readings different from those given in 
the printed text, or has made it possible to 
fill up lacunas which were there left blank 
or only tentatively supplied. Corrections 
which have already been mentioned as cer- 
tain in the notes which the editor of the 
Classical Review has permitted me to add to 
the suggestions sent to him are not repeated 
here. There still remain some passages in 
which further study may discover the true 
MS. readings :— 

P.3,1 14. [ἴ]στασαν. 
το ποτ in the lacuna. 


There is room for 


Pp: 5, 1. 2. ἐν [ἀρχῇ ἐγένετο δευτέρα. I 
think ἣν should be substituted for ἐγένετο. 
The other letters printed between the 
brackets are faintly legible, and are written 
in a very straggling manner. 


P. 6,1. 17. ἐς. MS. χρόνον (written in 
abbreviated form). 

P. 17, 1. 6. κατεκύρωσε, MS. κατεκύρω- 
σεν. 


P. 22,11. 1, 2. τούϊτους ἐκλήρουν. Per- 
haps tov| τοις] ἐϊπε]κλήρουν. Between τού and 
e there is only space for one letter, but some- 
thing has been written above the line, and 
perhaps the scribe wrote τοὺς first, and cor- 
rected it to tovrows. Inch. 59 (p. 147, 1. 15) 
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the phrase ἐπικληροῦσι ταῖς ἀρχαῖς τὰ δικαστήρια 
occurs, which is partly parallel. 


P. 24, 1.8. és τά τε ἄλλα καί. MS. pro- 
bably καὶ τά τε ἄλλα. 

P. 27,1. 14. σταθμόν. MS. σταθμά. 

P. 42,1. 10. ᾿Ανακείῳ.. The first letters 


are faint and roughly formed, but I feel 
tolerably satisfied that the reading is Θησείῳ. 


P. 43,1. 7.  cipy[xapev]. I think εἴρηται 
[ἤδη], if the hiatus is allowable. 
P. 43,1. 9. Glecpots]. MS. ἀλλοις. 


ΕἸΣ caters δια[ μπε]ρὲς ἐγεωργοῦνται. 
MS. ὥστε διατρέφεσθ γεωργοῦντας. The first y 
was at first badly formed, and a second has 
been written above it. 

P.44, 1.1. διαλ[λάττ]ων. I do not think 
there is room for so much in the lacuna, and 
dad[v]wv should probably be read, though 
the v must have covered a good deal of 
ground. 

Ῥ. 45,1. 4. [ὠφέλησεν]. MS. προ[σ]ήγετο. 
I see Mr. Richards has proposed προσηγάγετο 
in the last number ; but though the space 
between the o and y is rather wide for two 
letters, it will hardly hold four. 

P. 48, 1. 19, ἀγεννεῖς. MS. probably 
ἀσθενεῖς, Which has the advantage of giving 
an improved sense to ἅμα, The first o is, 
however, strangely formed, and part of the 
θ is obliterated, 


P. 49, 1.8. κατεῖχεν. MS. κατέσχεν. 

P. 49,1. 19. Aaxedjpovos. MS. Λακεδαί 
μονος. 

P. 58, 1. 2. δυοδεκάτῳ. MS. δωδεκάτῳ, 


though there has been a little confusion over 
the first syllable. 


P. 58, 1. 4. καταλιπόντες. MS. διαλιπόντες. 
[So W. p. 112.] 
P. 67, 1. 2. πολλῶν ἠθροισμένων. Read 


ἠθροισμένων πολλῶν. The words were at first 
written in the order as printed, but an a has 
been written over ἠθροισμένων and a β over 
πολλῶν, to transpose their order. 


P. 74,1. 7. 7. MS. nv, of course wrongly. 

P. 76,1. 7. πολέμων. MS. πολλῶν. 

P. 100, 1. 11. οὐδείς. MS. οὐδεὶς οὐδέν. 

P.101,1.5. τάξωσιι MS. τάξωσιν. 

P. 109,1. 6. ἐξάγουσι. MS. διάγουσι. 

P. 113,1.10. «κλῆς. MS. κλεῖς: 

Ῥ, 119,1. 8. κλ[ηρωτοί]. Read κλ[ηροῦται] 
6, and transpose comma. [Cf. Ὑ. p. 
116 


P. 120,15. ra... πεπράμένα; MS. τὰ 
εἰς [1 7] ἔτη werpapeva. There is the mark of 
a numeral, and the figure looks most like y, 
but it is very faint. 

IPS T20; 6 eran, πὰς 
τῶν [ὀφ]ει[λε]τῶν. 

Ped20; 1 See τὸν ra mp. τ MS: ap- 
parently τόν τε πριάμενον καὶ [ὁπόσου], or 


MS. apparently 
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[ὅσου], as it is doubtful whether the lacuna 
will hold six letters. [Cf. T. p. 181.] 


P. 120, 1. 17.  awdAlotow] . . .. Read 
πωλζοῦσιν. ἔστι] δέ. 
P. 120, 1. 20. ¢... [xaraxupot]. MS. 


apparently εἰσφέρει. 

P. 121,11, 2-5. This passage should ap- 
parently run παραδίδωσι τοῖς ἀποδέκταις αὐτὰ 
ταῦτα καθ᾽ ἕκίαστα τῶν] ἐπιστυλίων, ὧν ἐν ταύτῃ 


τῇ ἡμέρᾳ δεῖ τὰ χρήματα cara] θῆν αι [καὶ 


ἀ) παλειφθῆναι: τὰ δ᾽ ἀλλα ἀποκεῖται χωρὶς ἵνα 
μὴ πρυεξαλ ει (ἢ. 

ἘΠῚ. iL 55 95. ΠΕ mutilated passage 
should apparently run [ἐάν τις ἢ λείλῃτουρ] 
yal κέ]ν[αἱ] φῇ πἰρό]τερον ταύτην τὴν λῃτουρ- 
yliav, ἢ ἀτελὴς. εἶναι λελῃ[τουργηκὼς ἑ]τέραν 
λῃτουργίαν καὶ τῶν χρόνων αὐτῷ ἰτῆς ἀτελ]είας 


μὴ ἐξεληλυθότων, ἢ τὰ μ1 ἔτη μὴ γεγονέναι. 


- The first part of this emendation is due to 


Dr. Sandys, p. 117. 

ἘΣ ab: . atfo|. The remains of 
letters visible here are sufficient to show 
that the word is not σκοταῖοι, though I can- 
not yet make out what it is. Moreover, as 
Mr. Paton has also pointed out, the pro- 
cedure here spoken of is not that of the 


Areopagus. 

P. 145, 1. 14. “ποιεῖται MS. probably 
θύει μέν. 

P. 147,1.15. πάντας MS. οὗτοι τά. 


ΕΠ ΠΡ 
φυλῇ ἑκάστῃ. ; 

P. 158, ll. 4, ὅ, κατὰ τὸ δικαστήριον εἰσ- 
αγγελία. MS. apparently καὶ εἰς τὸ δικαστήριον 
εἰσάγετ[ αι]. 


[τῆς] φυλῆς ἐκάστης. MS. [τ] 


USE OF THE HIATUS IN THE 
ΠΟΛΙΤΈΙΑ. 


Mr. NEwMaAN has already in the Classical Review 
noticed ‘that the author of the Πολιτεία has generally 
avoided hiatus. As the point may be of some help 
in determining the question of authorship, it is 
worth while calling attention to the facts. 

(1) A definite rule is observed throughout the 
greater part of the work. Generally hiatus never 
occurs except in the following cases :— 

(a) After καί, the article in all cases, numerals, and 
the following words : δέ, τε, τινά, ἔπειτα, εἶτα, ἀλλά, 
μήτε, μηδέ, πάντα, σφοδρά (37), διά, περί, μάλιστα. (1 
have not attempted to distinguish cases of 
hiatus and elision.) The rule as to μή is not quite 
clear. 

Hiatus is avoided at a pause as well as in the mid- 
dle of a sentence. 

(8) There are a large number of passages, some of 
considerable length, quoted from laws and other docu- 
ments ; in these of course the rule does not hold. 
The contrast between them and the other parts of 
the work is in consequence very marked. (Cf. 6.0. 
ch. 28 with the latter part of 29.) 

(y) There are also a considerable number of what 
may be called technical expressions ; in these hiatus 
is not avoided. These include all expressions usec 
for fixing a date: 6... ἐυθὺς δὲ τῷ ὑστέρῳ ἔτει ἐπὶ 


ΟΝ ΤῊΝ 
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Tedeotvov ἄρχοντος (p. 59) ; constitutional terms: 6.0. 
ἣ βουλὴ ἣ ἐξ ᾿Αρείου πάγου (p. 13), πεντήκοντα ἐξ 
ἑκάστης φυλῆς (p. 54); and legal technical expres- 
sions: 6.6. ἢ ἀτίμους εἶναι (64), ds ἂν μὴ ἐξ ἀμφοῖν 
ἀστοῖν ἢ γεγονώς (14), περὶ τοῦ δοῦναι τὰ ἑαυτοῦ ᾧ ἂν 
ἐθέλῃ (94), μη εἶναι ἐλεύθερον (108). 

These oceur of course much more frequently in the 
second division of the work than in the first. 

I may add the expression 7 ὄνομα ἦν, ᾧ ὄνομα ἦν 
(41, 46). 

(2) There are exceptions to this rule, but they are 
very unevenly distributed. 1 give below a list of all 
that oceur in the first 107 pages, 7.¢. in the historical 
portions of the work. From this it will be seen 
that at the beginning clear and undoubted exceptions 
are very rare (in the first forty pages, omitting p. 20, 
there are only five) : they become rather more frequent 
later, but are still rare. In the second portion the 
first few pages are as free as any parts of the first 
part : then cases become more frequent and at the end 
the rule is almost completely neglected (cf. p. 131, 
158). It appears that the author had to insert so 
many technical expressions in which gross cases occur 
that at last he gave up troubling about the matter. 
It is curious too to note that in the first part the most 
striking exceptions to the rule often occur directly 
after a quotation (cf. p. 88). 

These facts will I think be of some value on the 
following points, 

(1) In determining the text: we may I think 
safely lay it down as a rule that no conjectural emen- 
dation, for the first portion at least, must be accepted 
which violates the law. I have below called atten- 
tion to a few places where this is useful. 

(2) In determining the character and author- 
ship : 

a. As Mr. Newman points out, it is clear that the 
work was written not hastily but with great care ; 
not as a collection of facts for private use, but as a 
text-book to be published, on which the author’s repu- 
tation would to some extent depend. 

B. The two parts were written by the same author, 
for where the use of the second differs from that of 
the first it does so for a very clear reason: and in 
both the beginning is carefully written, in both ex- 
ceptions grow more frequent as the work proceeds. 

y. As to authorship. it was not at any rate writ- 
ten by any one of the school of Isocrates, for the rule 
is much Jaxer than that which he taught his pupils. 
More than that, there is I think very considerable 
evidence that it is from the hand of Aristotle himself, 
for the usage in this matter is very nearly the same 
as that of some of his best authenticated works.! 

There is great variety in the usage of Aristotle in 
this matter ; in some works 4.0. the Rhetoric, Poetics, 
a great part of the Hthics and the Physics, he seems 
to pay little attention to it. But generally his prac- 
tice is to avoid hiatus so far as is compatible with the 
severely scientific subjects of which he treats and 
the great number of technical terms that he uses. 
It will especially be noticed that the introductory 
paragraphs of each work, sometimes of each book, 
are written with great care: thus in the De Anima, 
the Poetics, the beginning of each book of the περὶ 
οὐρανοῦ, and the Ethics. In the Politics the contrast 
is very marked between the first and succeeding 
-pages of the first book. In some cases also, e.g. in 





11 have used the first volume of Benseler’s De 
Hiatu, the Appendix to his edition of the Areopagi- 
tie, and the second volume of Blass’ Aftische Bered- 
samkeit. I have however :depended entirely on my 
own examination of Aristotle. 


the Ethics and the Sophistici Elenchi, the last para- 
graph is written with great care. In cases where the 
change is not so sudden, Aristotle invariably gets 
more careless towards the end of a work. Through- 
out the περὶ οὐρανοῦ, the μητεωρολογικά, many books of 
the Metaphysics, the first book of the Zthics, the 
Politics (with the exception of most of the first book 
and part of the seventh) and the De Anima, hiatus 
only occurs frequently in those passages where there 
is a frequent use of historical terms and the subject 
matter is one of much difficulty; it is especially 
noticeable that in the historical introduction prefixed 
to the Metaphysics and to the De Anima giving an 
account of previous speculations (Met. Bk. I. ch. 8-5), 
hiatus is very rare. Contrast also De Anima pp. 6-7 
(4030 20 ete.) with pp. 100—1 (434% 22 etc.). Fora 
striking case of the contrast of the two styles see 
Metaphysics A. ch. 8. In Met, A. iii. 3 is a good 
instance of the way in which quotation of the words 
of an author causes neglect of the rule in an other- 
wise carefully written passage. 

In the places however where Aristotle avoids hiatus, 
his rule is just the same as that observed in this 
work. 

If then we compare this work with the undoubted 
works of Aristotle we find in both the same use : in both 
cases hiatus is avoided, but the rule is much laxer 
than that followed by the school of Isocrates: 
in both cases it is avoided at a pause as well as in the 
middle of a sentence: in both however this rule is 
never allowed to interfere with scientific accuracy of 
expression ; it is at once neglected when in the one 
case philosophical terms, in the other marks of time 
or legal expressions have to be used : and finally in 
both we find that the author at the beginning of each 
part of the werk is very careful, but gets more care- 
Jess as he goes on, and allows the use of technical 
terms and quotations to affect his own style. 

I venture to add as a further evidence of Aristote- 
lian authorship five cases of exceptions to the 
rule. 

P. 7, 13 occurs σημεῖον δέ᾽ ἔτι καὶ νῦν. 

P. 42, 1. 8.---Λυγδάμιος τοῦ Ναξίου, ἔτι δὲ 
ἱππέων. 

P. 76, 1. 8.---ἔχειν τὰ μέτρια, ἔτι δέ. 

P. 146,1. 16. ---κατὰ τοῦτο χρῶνται: ἔτι δὲ Tas 
εἰσαγγελίας. 

P. 80, 1. 10.---Αγαθοῦ πολίτου ἔργον. 

Here we have three expressions—onmetov δέ, ἔτι 
δέ, ἔργον- ΨΟΤῪ characteristic of Aristotle’s most techni - 
eal philosophic style introduced in a work written other- 
wise in a quite different manner, and in each case 
associated with non-observance of the law of hiatus : 
the hiatus (if the text is correct) shows that each of 
these passages is not very carefully written; it is 
scarcely far-fetched to suppose that Aristotle when 
writing carelessly would involuntarily fall back into 
his philosophic style. 

I add a list of all passages in the first part where 
there is a real or apparent breach of the rule. It 
will be seen that, omitting passages which are clearly 
corrupt, there remain about 35 in 104 pages. Of these 
11 occur in 3 short passages ; in two cases 3 in one 
line ; in another 5 in 8 lines; of the others 5 I have 
already referred to ; some, ¢.g. on p. 21, are due to ob- 
vious reasons; and it is probable that of the re- 
mainder still more will disappear as the text is 
better established. 

P. 5, 1. 2.---ἐν [ἀρχῇ ἐγένετο]. Leg. ἐξ apxns 

P. 6, 1. 7.---ὅὁποτέρως που ἔχει μικρόν, [καὶ ἐγένετο 
δὴ ἐν τού]τοις τοῖς χρόνοι5- 

The ποὺ has already been objected to on other 
grounds, O. R. p. 106, where is read ὁπότερως ἔχει 
μικρόν [διαφέρει: ἐγένετο δ᾽. The hiatus cannot stand. 
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P. 7, 1. 8.--’ημεῖον δέ' ἔτι v. supra. 

P. 9, 1. 11.---ὠἀπεδίδοτο [ἡ]πολιτεία. 
seems to be necessary. 

P. 20, 1. 2.—dvanetra: γὰρ ἐν ἀκροπόλει εἰκὼν 
Διφίλου, ἐφ᾽ ᾧ ἐπ] γέγραπται τάδε. 

Here there are three cases in one line : it is almost 
impossible not to suppose some very serious corrup- 
tion of the text. 

P. 21, 1. 2.--τελεῖ, οὐδ᾽. The hiatus is probably 
left on purpose to mark the pause between question 
and answer, 

P. 23, 1. 1.-- βουλὴ ἣ ἀνακαλεσαμένη. 

Ρ, 24, 1. 8.---οἷς οὐκέτι χρῶνται (οἷον [εἰκὸ5) γέ]- 
γραπται. The reading is doubtful. Cf. C. R. p. 225. 

In the next line ἐκ τοῦ ναυκραρικοῦ ἀργυρίου is a 
quotation from the actual words of the law. 

Lb. 1. 10.—kupia οὖσα may perhaps stand, but the 
repetition from chap. 3 is suspicious. 

P, 26, 1. 2.---ἰδικάζεσθαι] ὑπέρ, Leg. δίκην λαβεῖν. 
Cf. Plut. Solon. Ch. 18. 

Ρ 26, 1. 8.--ὠὀνάγκ[η ἢν] τὰς : Leg. ἀναγκαῖον or, as 
is suggested in C. Δ, p. 177, ἀνάγκη πολλάς. 

Ib. 1. 9.---τὰ δικαστήρία: ὄιονται. ? τοὺς δικαστάς. 

P. 27,1. 1.---ἔχῃ [6 δῆμος κ]ύριος. The only read- 
ing which has been proposed that avoids the hiatus is 
τὰ δικαστήρια Which is hardly convincing. C. R. p. 
177. 

P. 25, 1. 8.—p[h αἵρ]ηται. Leg. rlOnra,'C.R. p. 108. 

P. 39, 1. 1.—[mpdrrer οὐ]θέν. Leg. οὐκ ἔπειθεν, 
C. BR. p. 110. 

P. 42, 1. ὃ.---Ναξίου : ἔτι δε. 

Ib. 1. 15.—ré& ὅπλα αὐτῶν. 

P. 44, ll. 8—17.—In this passage there are five 
marked cases. γίγνεται ἐκ (1. 8), ὀδύναι, ἔφη (1. 9) 
seem due to the conversational style. ἀτελῇ ἅπάν- 
των, if the reading is right, may be classed as a tech- 
nical expression. There remain 1. 11 ἀπεκρίνατο 
ἀγνοῶν, 1. 16. mapmuia¢ eto ὥς. 

P. 45, 1. 8-10.—A law quoted. 

P. 46, 1. 2.—@ ὄνομα ἦν. Cf. supra. 

P. 48, 1. δ.---ἐγχειρίδια ἔχοντες. Cf. i Oe Ib 
θώρακα ἐνδεδυκώς. 

P. 48, 1. 19.---γένοιντο ἀγεννεῖς. 

P. 57, 1. 4.---ἐγένετο ἣ πολιτεία. 

P. 59, 1. 6.---χρώμενοι τῇ εἰωθυίᾳ τοῦ δήμου πραό- 
tnt ὧν. Is this ἃ gloss ? 

P. 62, 1. 1.---τάλαντα ἑκατόν. 

ἘΣ 64. 1. 11.—4 ἀτίμους εἶναι. 
expression. 

P. 65, 1. 8.---ἐκάστῳ ὀκτώ. 

P. 66. 1. ὅ.--- μὲν τὰ πολέμια ἀσκῶν, ὁ δὲ τὰ 
πολιτικὰ δεῖνος εἶναι -- δοκῶν --. Read as Mr. Richards 
suggests in the Academy (April 18) δοκῶν for ἀσκῶν, 
and omit δοκῶν after εἶναι. 

P. 69, 1. 2.—éyévero: ἔτη. 

P. 72, 1. 6.---περιείλοντο αὐτῶν. 

P. 72, 1. 8.—Tavaypatou: ἡ. 

P. 72, 1. 14.---ἡγεμόνα ἔχειν. 

P. 73, 1. 6.---ἀπόλλυσθαι, [ὥ]στε. 

P. 74, 1. 6.---μὴ ἐξ. A legal expression. 

P. 74, 1. 9.—mpérov εὐδοκιμήσαντος. Leg. πρῶτον, 
in Ch Ite 10s Wal, 

P. 76, 1. 3.—pérpia, ἔτι δε τὰ χωρία πάντα ἄφρακτα 
ἦν. There may be some corruptions here: the fol- 
lowing works ὅπως ἐξῆν τῷ βουλομένῳ are clearly a 
repetition of the same words occuring above. 

It is probable from Plutarch (Pericl. 9) that the 
words τοῖς δεομένοις should be substituted in one place. 
τὰ μέτρια also is a curious expression. 

P. 77, 1. 18.—KaAeawétou: ὅς. 

P. 80, 1. 2.---γεγονέναι οὐ. 

P. 80, 1. 10.---πολίτου ἔργον. Cf. supra. 

P. 81, 1. 2.---βασιλέα [ἄσμενοῖν. Leg. μᾶλλον, ef. 


Ο. Ἢ. p. 155. 


The article 


Cf. supra. 


A technical 
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P. 81, 1. 7. --Αέλτιστα εἶναι. The actual words of 
the oath. 

P, 82, 85, 86—7, are quotations from documents. 

Ρ 88, 1. 9.---ἐπιψηφίσαντος ᾿Αριστομάχου, ἣ μὲν 
βουλὴ ἐπὶ Καλλίου. ἐπὶ Καλλίου is here a mark of 
time. 

P, 88, 1. 11.—oi δε τετρακόσιοι εἰσῇσαν. 

P. 91. 1. 9.--ἰκάτεροι εἰρήνην ἄγειν. Quotation. 

P. 92, 1. 2.---εοώρακα ἐνδεδυκώς. 

Ῥ 94, 1. 9.--κῦρος ὃ ἦν. 

P. 94, 1. 12.--πτὰ ἑαυτοῦ ᾧ 
words of the law. 

P. 95. 1. 2.---μὴ F. 
law. 

P. 100—1.—Quotations of a document. 


ἂν ἐθέλῃ. The actual 


Perhaps a quotation from the 


P. 104, 1. 2—EAevotm [ἐξοιϊκήσαντε. Leg? 
μετοικήσαντε. 
P. 104,1. 12.---ἐγένετο [ἢ κ]ατάστασις τῶν. Omit 


yn. See C. L. p. 181. 
P. 105, 1, 2.—radra [ἐξ]έχουσα. Leg. παρελθοῦσα, 
ef. C. &. p. 115, 181. 


J. W. HEADLAM. 


In continuation of some remarks that appeared in 
the Classical Review for April I have jotted down 
some further notes on the language of the ᾿Αθηναίων 
Πολιτεία. 

Ρ, 14,1. 9. ἔκ τε τῶν ἄλλων ὁμολογεῖται. This 
Tonic use οὗ éx with passive verbs is found now and then 
in Attic verse and prose, but nowhere in Aristotle. 

P. 16,13. περὶ πλείονος ποιήσασθαι. According to 
Eucken ποιεῖσθαι περὶ πολλοῦ &c. occurs once only in 
Aristotle (Hth. 8. 10. 1160} 15) though it is found 
twice in the Περὶ ἀρετῶν καὶ κακιῶν. 

P. 19, 1. σημεῖον δὲ φερουσὶ τὰ Cf. 6. ὃ. 
This phrase seems not to occur in Aristotle, though 
he might often avail himself of it. 

P.1912. ὡς ἂν ἀπὸ τοῦ πράγματος κείμενον. The 
Index A. gives three examples only of ὡς ἄν with a 
participle. The first of these (An. Post. 1. 8. 22b 9) 
is essentially different, and ἄν has there its full 
force. The other two are in the Περὶ ἀκουστῶν and 
are moreover rather different from this. This has 
therefore no Aristotelian parallel. 

P. 32, 6. μεμψιμοιρία would properly be a ἕξις, and 
so it is in the Περὶ ἀρετῶν καὶ κακιῶν 1251b 25, the 
only passage cited in Index A. Cf. however the uses 
of πλεονεξία and other words. 

39, 8. ὁμοφρονήσαντες is not Aristotelian and seems 
to have no better sanction in Attic than its use by 
Xenophon. On the other hand it is a favourite word 
with Herodotus (cf. Classical Review for April p. 184 

). ἡγηλάτει in p. 52. 1. 13 seems to be another 
Herodotean word. 

P. 41, 3. ἀπομιμεῖσθαι is not found in Aristotle. 
ἀπομίμησις occurs in the Rhet. ad Alex. 1420b. 16. 

P. 42, 13. πρόπυλον. This form is cited from 
Herodotus, Hippecrates, a Smyrna inscription, &c. 
and seems to be another Ionism. 

P. 46, 3. παρωνύμιον in this sense is given by L. 
and S. as belonging to Plutarch. But ᾧ παρωνύμιον 
ἦν Θετταλός may well be an adscript. 

P. 49,2. The Index A. gives οὐχί as occurring 
only in two passages of the Poetics. Vahlen however 
(Bettraége, p. 327) declares it to be much more 
frequent. 

P. 56, 2, The Index A. gives Hth. 10. 6. 1176b 
15 as the only passage of Aristotle where σφᾶς αὐτούς 
= ἑαυτούς is used. It cites also one passage from the 
Rhet. ad Alex. In this treatise it occurs also p. 83, 
1, 7: p. 85, 1. 4: and elsewhere. 


P. 58,7. τῶν ἐν ταῖς δυνάμεσιν. Demosthenes has 
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ἐν δυνάμει, but Aristotle not even that, Cf. however 
Eth. 1. 5. 1095b 21 τῶν ἐν ταῖς ἐξουσίαι". 

P. 61, 4. μεθίσταντο. Aristotle follows the Attic 
writers in using the active voice of this verb, not the 
middle, for ‘ banishing.’ 

P. 79,1. ἐπιθήσειν 
usual word is προστιθέναι. 

P. 82,7. τούτων χάριν. This retrospective sense of 
χάριν (which like ἕνεκα usually looks to the 
future, and not like διά to the past) isnot common 
in any author and, so far as the Index A. and 
Eucken’s remarks on the word go, seems not to be 
known at all in Aristotle. But the distinction is 
often not noticed, and Aristotle may have the use 
after all. P. 61, 1.2 ὧν χάριν 6 νόμος ἐτέθη is perhaps 
prospective not retrospective : but it is hard to say. 

P. 89, 11. μῆνας μὲν οὖν ἴσως τέτταρας. The rare 
use of ἴσως = μάλιστα with numbers seems not to 
occur in Aristotle. 

P. 90, 1.18. διὰ τάχους is not found in Aristotle, 
though διὰ ταχέων is. 

P. 98, 4. κυρίους εἶναι θανατοῦντας. For κύριος 
with a participle the Index quotes only ἀποψηφι(ό- 
μενον μὲν γὰρ κύριον δεῖ ποιεῖν Td πλῆθος K.T,.A., Pol. 
4, 14. 1298} 39, 36 (the same phrase repeated). 

P. 100, 2. πρὶν ἢ Παυσανίαν τ᾽ ἀφικέσθαι. πρὶν 
# with an infinitive is read very doubtfully in one 
passage of the Metaphysics (Kucken, who seems 
wrong in thinking that an infinitive must be under- 
stood after πρὶν # in another passage). πρίν with inf. 
‘haud raro in usu est.’ 

P. 102, 6. ἐπινοεῖν, though a good enough Greek 
word, occurs only in the Περὶ κόσμου. 

P. 104, 7. In like manner ἐνστήσασθαι with ac- 
cusative occurs only in the Προβλήματα. 

P. 124, 8, ἐντός τριῶν μνῶν. ἐντός with numbers 
seems not to be Aristotelian. 

ῬΑ ΡΤ Ι edy Se... τούτῳ δ᾽ ἐν Φρεαττοῖ δικά- 
¢ovow. This does not fall strictly within the two 
cases in which Eucken allows δέ in the apodosis to 
Aristotle: but ἐὰν is after all only a slight variation 
upon ὃς ἄν, and after a relative Aristotle sometimes 
puts δέ in the apodosis. 

παραυτίκα in p. 29,1. 8 and the use of δή with a 
superlative in p. 109, 1. 14 κάλλιστα δή have been 
already pointed out by Mr. Newman as going against 
Eucken’s rules of Aristotelian usage. If Hucken is 
right in saying that Aristotle never uses an optative 
with a final conjunction after a past tense, but always 
the subjunctive, then Ὁ. 48, 1]. 17—19 κατηγύρει.. «ἵνα 
ἀσεβήσαιεν ἅμα καὶ γένοιντο ἀγεννεῖς is of considerable 
importance. The subjunctive is however almost 
invariably in the treatise, and the writer, like Aris- 
totle, prefers ὅπως to ἵνα in such cases. Eucken 
seems also to hold that Aristotle does not couple 
single words by τε καί, unless they are infinitives or 
participles. But this rule can hardly be absolute. 
We have for instance πατήρ τε καὶ vids in Pol. 8. 6. 
1305b 8. Such passages therefore in our text as p. 
72,1. 4 8 τ᾽ ᾿Εφιάλτης καὶ Θεμιστοκλῆς or p. 99, 1. 9 
Καλλιβίου τε καὶ τῶν Πελοποννησίων, prove little or 
nothing, though substantives with their articles are 
perhaps thus coupled in our text more frequently 
than is Aristotle’s way, 6.0. p. 140, 1. 4 6 τε ἄρχων 
καὶ ὃ βασιλεὺς καὶ 6 πολέμαρχος, p. 119, 1. 11, &e. 

It seems worth while to subjoin a list of some 
other words and phrases, less noticeable than those 
given above, which do not appear to be used by 
Aristotle. Such are αἰτίαν ἀνάπτειν (p. 15, 1, 8): 
βλασφημεῖν (p. 16, 1. 5. It occurs only in a fragment 
of a dialogue): ἐπίσκοπος (p. 24, 1. 8. The verb is 
often used by Aristotle, but not in this sort of sense) : 
βραβεύειν (p, 26, 1. 9): μεταθέσθαι used absolutely 
(p. 28, 1. 14): συμπροθυμεῖσθαι (p. 42, 1, 1): κυαμεύω 


ἄλλον ὀβολόν. Aristotle’s 





(p. 59, 1. 8): ἀγῶνας ἐπιφέρειν (p. 69, 1, 9): ἀντιστα- 
σιώτης (p. 77, 1. 9): ἀπέγνωσαν ποιεῖν (p. 106, 15 ‘re- 
solved not to make.’ Aristotle uses ἀπογιγνώσκειν for 
‘despair’). The few technical terms, such as συμ- 
βουλεύειν (p. 84, 1. 9), ἀντιδίκησις (p. 122, 1. 6) and 
others, are different in kind. 

In conclusion we may notice how far noticeable 
words and phrases that are common in Aristotle occur 
in this treatise, confining ourselves to such as are 
suitable to a historical and political work, and there- 
fore comparing mainly the language of the Politics. 
Mr. J. B. Mayor has noticed the absence of κἂν εἰ 
and ὅτε pev...dre 5€. Another notable absentee is 
καί---δέ. P. 72, 1. 7 καὶ ἀνῃρέθη δὲ καὶ 6 Ἐφιάλτης is 
the only place in which I have noticed it, and here 
it seems so inappropriate as probably to be wrong. It 
would therefore be unwise to restore it by conjecture 
to p. 29, 1. 12. ἔτι or ἔτι δέ (p. 42, 1. ὃ : p. 26, 1. 8), 
ὅλως (p. 15, 1. 8: p. 35, 1. 4), σχεδόν (p. 53, 1. 9: p. 
80, 1. 1), λίαν (p. 40, 1. 3), occur but seldom, οὐ μὴν 
ἀλλά pretty frequently, 1 have not noticed apa, nor 
τοίνυν, nor τάχα, nor tows (except in p. 89, 1. 11, 
mentioned above), but they may possibly occur. 
Familiar phrases like λέγω δέ, ὡς ἐπὶ τὸ πολύ, ὡς 
ἀληθῶς, ἐν κεφαλαίοις, τοσαῦτα εἰρήσθω, δεῖ μὴ λαν- 
θάνειν are missing. ἁπλῶς and φύσει are not 
found in their Aristotelian sense, though both occur, 
The verb προαιρεῖσθαι is found once (p. 75, 1. 11, 
where I think we ought to read προήγετο for προῃρεῖτο), 
θεωρεῖν occurs p, 27, 1. 4. Familiar verbs that seem 
altogether wanting are διορίζεσθαι, ὑπολαμβάνειν, 
ἐπισκέψασθαι, εὐλαβεῖσθαι, μεταβάλλειν (but μεταβολή 
is used), ὀρέγεσθαι, ἐφίεσθαι. Among substantives we 
miss μέθοδος, Spos or ὑπόθεσις τῆς πολιτείας, mpoat- 
ρεσις, πολίτευμα, εἶδος or γένος (‘kind’), παρέκβασις, 
ὑπεροχή, σκοπός, τιμή (‘oflice’; ΟΥ 150. 32, 1. 17 an 
example ? It is not clear that the word is not Solon’s), 
κοινωνίᾳ (the verb occurs two or three times). There 
is a good deal about democracy, but we miss the 
technical terms ἐσχάτη, ὑστάτη, τελευταία, ἄκρατος 
δημοκρατία. Nothing is ἄτοπον and no person or 
thing is either σπουδαῖος or φαῦλος. 

I find on the other side nothing whatever that 
seems to me characteristic of Aristotle as distinguished 
from other writers. There are of course pleuty of 
words that he uses (ἀποδιδόναι, κατασκευάζειν, ἀνίεσθαι, 
πολιτικῶς, παρέργως, πατρικῶς, &c.), but, as far as | 
can judge, no word that has a distinct Aristotelian 
stamp. 

This statement of facts rests on two or three care- 
ful readings of the treatise. It is however possible 
that some errors as to the use of particular words have 
found their way intoit. A statement made by me in 
the Classical Review for April, p. 185, that the Index 
A. gives only one instance of ὡς ἔπος εἰπεῖν from 
Aristotle (16. iii. 5. 1009b 16) may here be sup- 
plemented by the remark that it occurs also in Lhet, 
1, 2. 1357a 25 and Pol. i. 2. 1252b 9, and therefore 
probably elsewhere. In this matter the Index is mis- 
leading. 

HERBERT RICHARDS, 


P. 48,1. 19. ἀγεννεῖς. 

Is not a word required which will indicate the 
result of destroying their friends, as ἀσεβήσαιεν 
indicates the result of destroying τοὺς ἀναιτίους ? 

ἀσθενεῖς is tolerably near the MS. 

P. 150, 1.6. Φυλῆς 

Mr. Kenyon suggested φυλακῆς in his note. The 
confusion between these words cecurs in the MSS. 
of Thucydides also: vi. 100 init., vi. 101 ὃ 5, vill. 
92. § 4, and doubtless elsewhere. 

P, 152,1. 7. ἕνα τῆς φυλῆς &e, 
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Comparing the emendations suggested on page 119, 
1. 8 and 1. 14 and the editor’s note on p. 149, 1. 18, 
I should propose ἕνα ἑκάστης φυλῆς. 

τὸν 7>|nod]uevoly] will then require alteration : 
there appears not to be room enough for a word to 
have been erased in the MS. after aylnooluevoly] : 
yet τῶν ἱππέων is necessary. If τῶν ἱππέων jynoo- 
μένου ς were the original reading ἱππέων might be 
accidentally omitted in copying, from the similarity of 


the first letters of the next word [INHT |: then 


τὸν ἡγησόμεν ov would be an obvious change after 
ἕνα. 


J. R. WARDALE. 


The following emendations are proposed by M. 
Gennadios in ᾿Ακρόπολις for March 19 and subsequent 
numbers :— 

P. 2, 1. 6. Supply τότε or τὸ ἀρχαῖον. 

P. 3, 1.9. It would be correct to say either τῆς 
πολιτείας μὴ μετέχειν οἱ THY ἀρχῶν μὴ μετέχειν. But 
the present reading is impossible. At any rate omit 


κατά. 
P. ὅ, 1. 8. Read διὰ τὸ γενέσθαι. 
P. 6,1. 9. Read perhaps ᾿Ανθεστη]ρίων. 
P. 9,1. ἃ. Omit καὶ before κολάζουσα. 
P. 9,1. 8. For yap read δέ. 
P. 16, 1. 5. Read ἐβλασφήμουν. 
P. 24, 1. 7. For ἔτι read perhaps ἐπὶ τό. 
P. 28, 1. 8. Read εἰς Αἴγυπτον καὶ Κάνωπον. 
P. 33, 1. 5. Read διὰ τὴν αὐτὴν αἰτίαν ἀργὴν τὴν 


ἀρχὴν ἐποίησαν. 
P. 41, last line. Transpose πάλιν after ἀνασώσασθαι, 
comparing p. 45, 1. 1. 


P. 49,1. 8. κατεῖχεν. Read κατέσχεν. 
P. 53, 1. 10. After στασιάζοντες supply πρὸς 


τούτους OF κατὰ τούτων. 

P. 72, 1.14. After ἡγεμόνα insert σπουδαῖον. 

P. 77, \. 2 Read sapooraras...... εὐδοκιμοῦντας, 
omitting the following τά. 

P. 103, ll. 21—23. For ἄρχειν read ἀρχήν, for ἔτι 
προστιθέασιν read ἐπιπροστιθέασιν, for δημοκρατήσαντες 
read δήμῳ κρατήσαντες. 


P. 106, 1. 13. Insert of before ὀλίγοι. 

Pp 125, 1,1, Gennadios corrects (with ΝΠ) ἐντὸς τ΄ 
σταδίων. 

P. 125, ll. 6, 7. Gennadios thinks that it is im- 


possible for the Athenians to have spoken so lightly 
of the carrying off of corpses from the streets. Such 
a thing would be map’ “AyyAos μόνοις ἀνεκτὸν καὶ 
καλόν. He suggests that κύνας may have been lost. 

P. 44, 1. 6. Gennadios thinks some such word as 
Φελλέα may be concealed under παττάλῳ, and that 
πέτρας is a gloss to explain it, and for ἐκέλευεν 
[ἔρ]εσθαι he suggests ἐκέλευσεν αὐτῷ φάναι. 

P. 44,1. 10. For δεῖ read δεῖν. 

P. 41, 1. 7. Omit προσκυνοῦντες as a gloss on 
θαυμάζοντες, and for the latter cf. Xen. Hell. i. 6, 
ΤῚΣ 

Ῥ 43, 1. 9. 


For θεσμοῖς] read ὁμιλίαις or ἐντεύ- 


ἕεσιν. 
P. 42,1. 13. For πρόπυλον read Προπύλαιον. 
P. 112, 1. 6. Omit ἀναγινώσκειν, and in like 


manner the second ποιοῦνται in p. 148, 1. 10. 

P. 119, 1.5. Insert τῷ before δικαστηρίῳ. 

P. 119, 1. 12. Here and ἢ, 123, I. 17 read Νίκας 
Νικῶν (with a capital). 

P. 78, ll. 7, 8. For διεδίδου read διεδίδουν, for 
κατέλυσε read κατήνυσε. 

P. 79,1. 8. Read πρὸς τὸ παραυτίκα. 

P. 41,1. 9θ. For ὡς read αὖθις. 

P, 41, 1.14. For συνῴκισε read ᾧκισε. 

P. 95, last line. Read δυναστείαν αὐτῶν. 

P. 96, 1. 2. Read ἐπετίμα. 


P. 106, last line but one. Read ἀλλὰ τὰ πολλά. 
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Those which follow are taken from the ᾿Εφημερίς, 
March 20. 


P. 3, 1.14. For τοιαύτη read ἥδε, 


P. 11, 1. 9. For τετρακοσίους καὶ ἕνα τούς read 
τετρ. κατ᾽ ἐνιαυτόν. 

P. 36, 1. 7. For προσεκεκόσμηντο real προσ- 
evyeyevnvro. 

P. 48,1. 5. Read τὴν δ᾽ οὖν ὅλην. 


P. 67 fin. For δικασταί read ὁπλῖται. 

Tes fel Ils ifs προσκάληται. Read προκάληται. 

P. 98, last line. ἐκ προκρίτων ἐκ τῶν χιλίων, 
ἐκ προκριθέντων χιλίων. 

P. 98, 1. 4. For θανατοῦντας read θανατοῦν. 

P. 103, ll. 21—23. Read οὐχ ὕπως- τι προστιθέασιν 
ἐκ τῶν οἰκείων of δῆμοι κρατήσαντες. 


Read 


P. 106, 1. 2, Insert καὶ after ἁμαρτάνειν. 
P. 120, 1. 9. Read τόν τε πριάμενον καὶ 6, τι ἂν 
πρίηται. 


P, 120, 1. 13. 
P. 125, 1]. 6, 7. 


3, \ , 
ὀχετοὺς καθαίρουσι. 


τε[λοῦντο5]. Read τε[λευτῶντοΞ]. 
Read τοὺς ἐν ταῖς ὁδοῖς ὑπὸ γῆν 


A review, chiefly historical, by Professor H. Weil 
thas appeared in the Journal des Savants for April. 
He proposes to read ἐνεώτερον or νωθέστερον for 
νεώτερον in p. 72, and διακοσίων μνῶν for δέκα μνῶν 


in p. 10. 
P. 19, 1. 8. For the use of ποιεῖν cf. C.I.A. 4. 
Fase. ἃ, 27, b. (= Ditt. Syll, 13) v. 7 ἐὰν oe as 


πλείω καρπὸν ποιῇ et[hlo[soy εἴτ]ε ὀλείζω, κατὰ τὸν 
αὐτὸν λόγον ἀπάρχεσθαι. 

P. 50, 1.) 12. Cf. Isocr. 15, 282, -Κχεισθενην 
ἐκπεσὼν ἐκ τῆς πόλεως ὑπὺ τῶν τυράννων, λόγῳ πείσας 
τοὺς ᾿Αμφικτύονας δανεῖσαι τῶν τοῦ θεοῦ χρημάτων 
αὐτῷ τόν τε δῆμον κατήγαγε κιτ.λ. Does not this 
confirm the MS. reading εὐπόρησαν χρημάτων 2 

P. 64, 1. 9, Cf. [Dem.] 26, 6. ᾿Αριστείδην μὲν γάρ 
φασιν Say πᾶν προγόνων μετασταθέντα ἐν Αἰγίνῃ 
διατρίβειν ὃ ἕως 6 δῆμος αὐτὸν κατεδέξατο. Hat. 8, 79. 
ἐξ Αἰγίνης διέβη. Suid. s.v. ᾿Αριστείδης, διέτριψεν ἐν 
Αἰγίνῃ φυγών. Ἐέρξου δὲ ὡς αὐτὸν ἐν τῇ φυγῇ πρεσβευ- 
σαμένου καὶ τρισχιλίους δαρεικοὺς...διδόντος οὐδὲν 
ἐπιστρέφεσθαι ἔφη τοῦ Περσικοῦ πλούτου κιτ.λ. This 
circumstance explains the provision that henceforth 
persons ostracised were to reside owéside Geraestus and 
the Scyllaean promontory. According to Plutarch 
(Cim. 17) Cimon when ostracised appeared at 
Tanagra. 

EAOD Sans ad Μη ἘΠ ΠΘεΙΟται 
ἐξαπορήσαντες τοῖς πράγμασι is Greek. 
147) has ἀπορήσας τοῖς παροῦσι πράγμασι. 

P. 67, 1. 7. I was inclined to suspect the uncom- 
pounded verb λαβόντες before I Ῥετοοίγες it to be an 
echo from Isocrates. Cf. 4, 72, 5, 62, 7, 7, 8, 30, 70, 
74, 104, 12, 103: he has παραλαβεῖν τὴν ἀρχὴν in 
4, 100, 8, 101, κατασχεῖν in 4, 102, 8, 126. Compare 
also 8, 95 διὰ τὸ δημοκρατεῖσθαι κακῶς ἐχρήσαμεθα 
τοῖς πράγμασι With p. 92, 4 of this treatise, the use 
of πολιτικὸς and πολιτικῶς in 4, 79, 151, 9, 46, Ep. 
2, 3 with p. 39, 6, the account of Theseus in 10, 36, 
12, 129 with p. 105, 3, and Plut. Thes, 25. 

P. 72,1. 13. κατὰ yap τοὺς καιροὺς τούτους συνέπεσε 
μηδ᾽ ἡγεμόνα ἔχειν τοὺς ἐπιεικεστέρους ἀλλ᾽ αὐτῶν 
προεστάναι Κίμωνα τὸν Μιλτιάδου, νεώτερον ὄντα καὶ 
πρὺς τὴν πόλιν ὀψὲ προσελθόντα. 

There seems some corruption here. On p. 74 we 
read εὐδοκιμήσαντος Περικλέους ὅτε κατηγόρησε τὰς 
εὐθύνας Κίμωνος στρατηγοῆντος νέος ὥν. If the allu- 
sion here is to Cimon’s trial after the capitulation of 
Thasos, Pericles according to the writer was a young 
man in 464/3 B.C How then can Cimon be called 

‘rather young’ in ‘the period following the death of 
Ephialtes, ὁ,6. after 462/1 B.c.? This is even more 


asks whether 
Isocrates (4, 
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extraordinary than the presence of Themistocles in 
Athens in 462,1 5.0. May not νεώτερον ὄντα conceal 
a word or words alluding to Cimon’s absence from 
Athens whether on foreign service (Plut. Cum. ο. 15, 
Per. c. 7), or in consequence of his ostracism ? Then 
the writer adds that he came back too late 
(κατελθόντα ?) to stay the tide of innovation. But 1 
can suggest nothing that follows at all closely the 
ductus litterarum: νεωστὶ may have been the first 
word. Aristides 11. p. 203 D has an extraordinary 
story about Cimon : ὅτε μὲν τοίνυν οὐχ εἷς τῶν κομψῶν 
οὐδ᾽ οἷος ὑπελθεῖν καὶ κολακεύειν Κίμων ἐγένετο, οἱ 
μηδὲ τὰ πατρῷα ἐθελήσαντες αὐτῷ παραδοῦνα: μέχρι 
πόρρω τῆς ἡλικίας ἐπίτροποι μαρτυροῦσιν" οὕτως εὐηθῆ 
καὶ μᾶλλον ἀρχαῖον ἡγοῦντο. Cf. 111. p. 515, 8, 517, 
28 sqq., Plut. Cim. 4, 15. At first I fancied that this 
was the clue and that the right reading was νωθρότε- 
ρον ὄντα πιὰ πρὸ“ Thy πολιτείαν, but then μηδ᾽ ἡγεμόνα 
is awkward and unnatural, and the example quoted 
in L. and S. for the comparative νωθρότερος is from 
Heliodorus: Plato only uses vw@éarepos. 

P. 80, 1. 8. τῇ πόλει πάσῃ πατρικῶς χρωμένου. 
Cf. Aristides 119, 16, τι. p. 161 D. τῇ μὲν χρηστό- 
τητι καὶ ταῖς ἐπιεικείαις ἐν πατρὸς dy τάξει TH δήμῳ 
(Περικλῆς), τῷ δὲ καθείργειν ἅπαντας καὶ πάνθ᾽ ὑφ᾽ 
αὑτὸν ἔχειν πλέον ἢ τύραννος. Plutarch’s phrase is 
πατρικὴν ἔχοντες εὔνοιαν καὶ φιλίαν πρὸς τὸν δῆμον 
(Nie. 2). Is not this due to a misapprehension on 
the part of Plutarch or the authority he was copying ? 
Certainly the natural interpretation of Plutarch’s 
words is ‘ having a hereditary affection.’ Cf. 6.1.4. 
2,121, v. 8, ὄντες πατρόϊθεν φίλ]οι τοὺ δήμου, Vit. 
Χ. Or. 852, A. p. 94, 1, West. Λυκοῦργος. Λυκό- 
ppovos Βουτάδης παραλαβὼν παρὰ τῶν ἑαυτοῦ προγόνων 
οἰκείαν ἐκ παλαιοῦ τὴν πρὸς τὸν δῆμον εὔνοιαν, Reiske’s 
Index to the Orators, 8.0. πατρικός. 

P. 91,1. 8. Cf. Aelian. V. H. 8, 17. οὖκ ἐπεψή- 
φισεν ᾿Αθηναίοις (Σωκράτης) τὸν τῶν δέκα στρατηγῶν 
θάνατον. 

Ῥ, 120, 1. 20. The supplement κατακυροῖ δὲ is 
rightly condemned. A good commentary on the 
passage is furnished by (0... 4. 4. Fasc. 2, 53 a, 
(418/7 B.c.) v. ὃ sqq. ᾿Αδούσιο[ς ἐ]ῖπε: εἶρξαι Td ἱερὸν 
τὸ Κόδρου καὶ τὸ Νηλέως καὶ τῆς Βασίλης (Plat. 
Charm. 153 A) κ[α]Σ μισθῶσαι τὸ τέμενος κατὰ τὰς 
συνγραφάς-, οἱ δὲ πωληταὶ τὴν εἴρξ[ιν] ἀπομισθωσάντων, 
τὸ δὲ τέμενος 6 βασιλεὺς ἀπομισθωσάτω κατὰ [τ]ὰς 
ξυνγραφάς. . .. - τὸ δὲ ἀργύριον ἐς τὴν εἶρχσιν ἀπὸ 
τοῦ τεμένους“ εἶναι, mpatat δὲ ταῦτα πρὶν ἢ ἐξιέναι τήνδε 
τὴν βουλὴν ἢ εὐθύνεσθαι χιλίαισι δραχμῆσι ἕκαστον 
κατὰ τὰ εἰρημένα. ν. 11 854η. : ᾿Αδούσιος εἶπε: τὰ μὲν 
ἄλλα καθάπερ τῇ βουλῇ" ὁ δὲ βασιλεὺς μ[ι]Ισθωσάτω 
καὶ of πωληταὶ τὸ τέμενος τὸ Νηλέως καὶ τῆς Βασίλης 
κα[τ]ὰ τὰς ξυνγραφὰς εἴκοσι ἔτη. τὸν δὲ μισθωσάμενον 
εἶρξαι τὸ ἱε[ρ]ὺν τὸ Κόδρου καὶ τὸ Νηλέως καὶ τῆς 
Βασίλης τοῖς ἑαυτοῦ τέλεσιν. ὁπ[ό]σην δ᾽ ἂν ἄλφῃ 
μίσ[θ]ωσιν τὺ τέμενος κατὰ Thy ἐνιαυτὸν ἕκαστον, κατα- 
βαλλέτω τὺ ἀργύριον ἐπὶ τῆς ἐνάτης πρυτανείας τοῖς 
ἀποδέκται[ 5], of δὲ ἀποδέκται τοῖς ταμίαισι τῶν ἄλλων 
θεῶν παραδιδόντων κατὰ τὸν νόμον. ὁ δὲ βασιλεὺς ἐὰν 
μὴ ποιήσῃ τὰ ἐψηφισμένα ἢ ἄλλος τις οἷς προστέτακται 
περὶ τούτων, ἐπὶ τῆς Αἰγηΐδος πρυτανείας, εὐθυνέσθω 
μυρίησι δραχμῆσιν. τὸν δὲ ἐ[ω]νημένον τὴν ἰλὺν 
ἐκκομίσασθαι ἐκ τῆς τάφρου ἐπὶ τῆσδε τῆς βουλῆς ἀπο- 
δόντα τὺ ἀργύριον τῷ Νηλεῖ ὕσου ἐπρίατο. 6 δὲ βασιλεὺς 
ἐξαλει[ψ]άτω τὸν πριάμενον τὴν ἴλυν ἐπειδὰν ἀποδῷ 
τὴμμίσθωσιν, τὸν δὲ μισθωσάμενον τὸ τέμενος καὶ 
- ὁπόσου ἂν μισθώσηται ἀντενγραψάτω 6 βασιλεὺς ἐς τὸν 
τοῖχον καὶ τοὺς ἐγγυητὰς κατὰ τὸν νόμον ὕσπερ κεῖται 
(περὶ) τῶν τεμενῶν. v. 29---Κ. 38 the ‘lex locationis.’ 
Cf. E. Curtius, ‘Das Neleion in Athen.’ Sctzwngsb. ὦ. 
Ak. ἃ. W. zw Berlin, 1885, p. 437 sqq. ‘the lease 
in this inscription is for twenty years, but in C./.A. 
1, 283 (434 and 433 B.c.) we find ‘sacred land in 


Rheneia’ leased for ten years. Cf. a Delian inscrip- 
tion of 250 B.C.: ἐμισθώσαμεν δὲ καὶ τὰ τεμένη τὰ TOU 
θεοῦ εἰς ἔτη δέκα κατὰ τὴν ἱερὰν συγγραφήν (Homolle, 
Les Archives de VIntendance Sacrée ἃ Délos, p. 19, 
n. 1.) Similarly in 321/0 the deme Peiraeus lets 
τεμένη for ten years (C.J.4. 2, 1059), and a lease 
of land for the same period is granted by a φρατρία 
(τὸ κοινὸν Δυαλέων C.I.A. ἃ, 600) in 300/299 B.c. In 
an inscription of 329/8 B.c. the βασιλεὺς is associated 
with other officials : "Ed. "Apx. U1. 1883, p. 110 sqq. 
B. 29 [τῶν τεμενῶν] ἃ ἐμίσθωσαν ὃ βασιλεὺς καὶ ot 
πάρεδροι καὶ οἱ ἐϊπισ]τάτ[αι οἱ ᾿ΕἸλε[υσινόθεν καὶ οἱ 
ἐπιμεληταὶ τῶν] μυστηρίων (Nebe, de mysteriorwm 
Eleusiniorum tempore ct adiministratione, 1886,-p. 25). 

P. 123, 1.15. τὰ παραδείγματα. Some light is 
thrown on the construction of a παράδειγμα or archi- 
tect’s plan (Hdt. 5, 62), by an unedited inscription 
from Delos belonging to the year 279 B.c, which 15 
cited by Homolle, Les Archives de UV Intendance 
Sacrée ἃ Délos, p. 18, n. 4: εἰς τὸ παράδειγμα τοῦ 
προπύλου πίνακα ἠγοράσαμεν παρὰ Χρησίμου AFF. 
ἐπισκευάσαντι Tov πίνακα Θεοδήμωι KE. λευκώσαντι 


τὸν πίνακα ἀμφοτέρωθεν EEF, The wood used for 
the πίναξ is also mentioned : τοῦ φοίνικος Tov περιγενο- 


μένου amd Tod παραδείγματος. 

P. 123, ad fin. καὶ τῆς ποιήσεως τῶν νικῶν καὶ τῶν 
ἄθλων τῶν εἰς τὰ Παναθήναια συνεπιμελεῖται (ἣ βουλὴ) 
μετὰ τοῦ ταμίου τῶν στρατιωτικῶν. Cf. 0.1.4. 2, 
739, a fragment of the accounts of the ταμίαι τῆς θεοῦ 
in 334/3 B.c. v. 7 sqqg. τάδε ἔχομεν] χρήματα 
εἰς τὰς νίκ[ας καὶ] τὰ π[ομ]πεῖα: ἐπὶ τῆ 5 | τι[δο5] 
πέμπτης πρυϊτανεί]ας [παρὰ] ταμίου στ[ρατιωτικῶν]. 
Are the officials mentioned in 799, ν. 5, τῶν εἱρημένων 
[ἐπὶ τὰς νίκας καὶ τὰ πομπεῖα), and in 740, v. 4, oli 
ἐπὶ τὰ Tmoulmeia . . . . aipedév|res members of the 
βουλή ! 

The decree of Stratocles in honour of Lycurgus 
(Vit. X. Or. 852, c. p. 94, 14, W., CLA. 2, 240, 
Ἢ Curtius, Philol. 24, p. 83 sqq.) suggests that they 
were not ; note ἔτι δὲ αἱρεθεὶς ὑπὸ τοῦ δήμου χρήματα 
πολλὰ συνήγαγεν εἰς τὴν ἀκρόπολιν καὶ παρασκευάσας 
τῇ θεῷ κόσμον, νίκας τε ὁλοχρυσοῦς πομπεῖά τε χρυσᾶ 
καὶ ἀργυρᾶ καὶ κόσμον χρυσοῦν εἰς ἑκατὸν κανηφόρους 
κιτιλ. Compare also (΄. 7.4. 2, 162 (which is assigned 
by U. Kohler to 335/4 and contains fragments of a 
proposal or proposals moved by Lycurgus on_the 
subject of the Panathenaea), Vit. X. Or. 841 Diep: 
60, 14, W., Paus. 1, 29, 16. Androtion, who held a 
similar commission (D. 22, 73, ᾿Ανδροτίωνος ἐπιμε- 
λουμένου ἐποιήθησαν, 78 ᾿Ανδροτίων ὑμῖν πομπείων 
ἐπισκευαστής), was elected (1). 24, 177, αἱρεθεὶς ἐπὶ 
ταῦτα), but the speeches against Androtion and 
Timocrates do not make it clear whether he was 
ἐπιμελητὴς during the year in which he sat in the 
βουλή and C.1.A. 2, 74 which contained details on 
this point is unfortunately mutilated. or the fifth 
century cf. C.2.A. 1, 32 (about 435/4 B.c.), B. v. 2, 
τὰς Νί[κας τὰς χρυ]σᾶς καὶ τὰ πομπεῖα], 4, Fasc. 2, 331 
8. 6. Ἐπιστάται τοῖν Νίκαιν, Schol. Arist. Ran. 720. 

P. 134, 1. 8 5η4. πρότερον μὲν οὖν οὗτος ἦν 
χειρυτονητός, καὶ τοὺς ἐνδοξοτάτους καὶ πιστοτάτους 
[ἐχειρ]οτόνουν: καὶ γὰρ ἐν ταῖς στήλαις πρὺς ταῖς συμ- 
μαχίαις καὶ προξενί[αι]ς καὶ πολιτείαις οὗτος ἀναγρά- 
φεται, 

The present tense, ἀναγράφεται, though not cer- 
tainly wrong, is suspicious ; the last example of the 
name of the ‘Secretary of Prytany’ in the position 
described is in 356/5, C.J.A. 11. 66 b. The writer is 
alluding to the practice of engraving the name of the 
secretary, with or without the name of the archon, 
at the head of the στήλη, frequently in letters larger 
than those used in the rest of the inscription, Com- 
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pare the following examples. C.2.A. τ. 59 (the 
decree conferring the citizenship on Thrasybulus in 
410/9) [Ἐπὶ Γλαυκίππου ἄ[ρ]χον[το5]. [Λόβων ἐκ] 
Κηδῶν ἐγραμμάτευε. Then in smaller letters the usual 
form of praescript : [ἔδοξεν τῇ] βουλῇ καὶ τῷ δήμῳ. 
Ἵπποθωντὶ[ 5 ἐπρυτάνε]υε, Λόβων ἔγραμμάτευε, Φιλισ- 
τίδη[ς ἐπεστάτει], Γλαύκιππος ἦρχε. C.I.A. τι. 66, 6 
(an alliance concluded in 356/5) [Γ]ραμματεὺς Λυσίας 
Λ[υ]σί. . . . evs]; then in smaller letters Συμμαχία 
᾿Αθηναίων πρὸς Κετρίπορίιν τὸν Θρᾷκα καὶ olds 
ἀδελφοὺς καὶ πρὸς Λύππειον τὸν [Παίονα καὶ πρὸς 
Γράβ]ον τὸν Ἰλλύριον. ᾿ΕἘπὶ λπίνου ἄρχοϊντος ἐπὶ 
τῆς Ἱπποθωντίδ]ος πρώτης πρυτανείας, κιτιλ. Bull. 
de Corr. Hell. 1888, p. 186: Κυ͵δήνωρ Κυδήνορος 
᾿Αλωπεκῆθεν eypauudreve; then in smaller letters 
᾿Αβυδηνοὶ πρόξενοι καὶ εὐεργέται ᾿Αθηναίων, followed 
by the names and the usual praescipt, ἔδο]ξεν τῇ 
βουλῇ, ᾿Ερεχθηΐς ἐπρυτ[άνε]υε x.7.A.; the inscription 
is assigned by the editor to the first quarter of the 
fourth century, Sometimes the name of the secretary 
was placed at the foot of the decree but this is very 
rare: only two instances are known, one a decree 
granting mpotevia, assigned to the first quarter of the 
fourth century (Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1888, p. 170), 
the other an inscription of 394 B.c. (Revue Arch. 
1878, p. 119). 

I cannot discover this style in any inscription that 
can be placed with certainty between 356/5 and 
320/19. On the other hand there are clear examples 
of the omission of the secretary’s name. Thus C./..A. 
Il. 109 is a treaty of alliance between Athens and 
Mytilene concluded in 347/6, and it has at the head 
the name of the archon only. The same is the case 
with C.l.d. τπ 183, a decree of 332/1 conferring 
mpotevia (cf. Mitt. d.d. arch. Inst. in Ath, 1883, p. 
211, a mpotevia of 325/4 B.c.), and with 1. 179 b, a 
decree of 330 conferring either προξενία or πολιτεία. 
3etween 321 and 318 a new title appears, which has 
occasioned much discussion, that of the ἀναγραφεύς, 
and the name of this official sometimes occupies the 
place which in the fifth century and part of the fourth 
was assigned to the secretary. Cf. C.7.4. τι. 191. 
᾿Αναγραφεὺς VAT... . . Πο]λυκρίιτο]ΐυ Λαμππρεύς. 
[Ἐπὶ Νεαίϊχμου ἄρχ[ον]τος ἐπὶ τῆς ᾿Αν[τιοχΊίδος 
πένπτ[ης π]ρυτανείας .7.A. 11. 299b. [ἐπὶ ᾿Απολλ]ο 
δώρου ἄρχοντος δεύτεϊρον, avaypalpéws δὲ ᾿Ἐπικούρου 
a ouloeees sie σίου. After 318 B.c. I have found no 
example of the presence of the secretary’s name except 
in the ordinary praescript. In view of the imperfec- 
tion of the evidence it would be rash to assert that 
between 329 8,0. and 321 B.c. the form described by 
the author of the Constitution of Athens was never 
used, but it is at any rate worth observing that the 
facts at present at our disposal do not confirm his 
statement. Two other points may also be noted in 
this connexion. The writer only mentions συμμαχίαι, 
mpoteviat, πολιτεῖαι, but the name of the secretary is 
prefixed to C.J,A. Iv. Fasc. 2, 27 Ὁ. (=Ditt. Syll. 
13), a fifth century (439 B.c. according to 
J. H. Lipsius) decree regulating the offerings of first- 
fruits at Eleusis. Secondly he says that ‘ formerly 
they used to elect to the office the most notable men.’ 
Here again the record is very defective. Between 
450 8,0. and 403 8.c. there are only about twenty- 
eight names certain (see Hille’s list, ‘De scribis 
Atheniensium publicis,’ Leipz. Stud. 1. p. 240, for the 
names known up to 1878), although in this period 
and for some decades after the year of Euclid the 
secretary probably changed with the Prytany. Only 
one name in the list is familiar, ᾿Αγύῤῥιος K[oAAuTeds] 
C.I.A, τι. 1. Ὁ. (404/83 according to Kohler), the last 
person in the world whom we should have expected 
the writer of this treatise to class among ‘the most 
notable and trustworthy’ citizens. The same inscrip- 
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tion gives another name of interest, Κηφισοφῶν 
Πα[ιανι]εύ[5], v. 20: he appears again in C./.A. τι. 
652 as one of the ταμίαι τῶν ἱερῶν χρημάτων τῆς 
᾿Αθηνάας καὶ τῶν ἄλλων θεῶν for the year 398/7 
B.C. ὦ.6. he was probably a ‘ Pentakosiomedimnus’ 
and perhaps would come up to our author’s standard 
of respectability. Cf. Isae. v. 5, 9, 12, and the 
genealogical tables in Schaefer, Dem. wu. 5. Zeit. 111. 
Beilage, 211 “γῆ. Ὁ.1..4. τ. 309, a. v. 7 (which 
according to A. Kirchhoff may possibly belong to 
435/4 B.c.) contains the name Τιμόθεος... |. +. os: 
this might be the father of the famous Conon. For 
the fourth century down to 322 B.c. we have the 
names of a larger proportion of the secretaries, for it 
seems that the secretary ceased to change with the 
Prytany somewhere between 368/7 B.c. and 363/2 B.c. 
(cf. C.I.A. 11. 52 b. 52 6: with C.L.A.1. 54, 55), and 
thirty-eight names are fairly certain. But there is 
no one ‘famous.’ In the year 878/77 Καλλίβιος 
Κηφισοφῶντος Παιανιεὺς was secretary (C.7. A. τι. 17): 
he may have been like his father, a man of substance. 
His son Κηφισοφῶν Καλλιβίου Παιανιεὺς was a member 
of the Βουλὴ in 343/2 (C.1.A. 11. 114); the Prytany 
secretary for this year Κλεόστρατος Τιμοσθένους Αἰἶγι- 
λιεὺς is probably the son of Τιμοσθένης 6 Αἰγιλιεὺς, a 
friend and partner of Phormio (Dem. 49, 31). The 
other secretaries of this period are, I think, personages 
totally unknown. 

P. 137, 1. 4 sqq. Κληροῦσι δὲ καὶ εἰς Σαλαμῖνα 
ἄρχοντα, καὶ eis Πει[ραιϊέα δήμ[αρχ]ον, of τά τε 
Διονύσια ποιοῦσι ἑκατέρωθι καὶ χορηγοὺς καθίστασιν. 
The word δήμαρχον is surprising. Are the letters dnu 
clear in the papyrus? The facsimile here is almost 
illegible. That the state should appoint an official 
to superintend the Διονύσια τὰ ἐμ Πειραιεῖ is natural, 
for the festival was a δημοτελὴς ἑορτή. Cf. Ο.1. 4. 
1. 741, A. a. (3384/3 B.C.) v. 6 [ἐγ Διο]νυσίων τῶν 
[eu Πει]ρα[ιεἴ παρὰ βοων]ῶν HHH AF, d. v. 6, 
(831/0 B.c.). 

Διονυσιωΐν τῶν ἐμ Πειραιεῖ παρὰ] στρατηγῶν. . .. 
But it isremarkable that the title should be δήμαρχος. 
Peiraeus was not in the same position as Salamis. 
The latter was a κληρουχία but Peiraeus was a deme 
and ‘demarchs’ were generally appointed by and 
responsible to the δημόται. There is no evidence 
(apart from this passage) to show that Peiraeus was 
exceptional, except so far as the activity of the 
‘demarch’ was restricted by the presence of ἀγορα- 
νόμοι and ἀστυνόμοι and other state officials. The 
inscriptions give no help ; they simply speak of ‘ the 
demarch.’ Cf. C.J.A. τι. 573 (middle of fourth 
century) v. 7—9. ἀναγράψαι δὲ τὸν δήμαρχον καὶ 
τοὺς ταμίας ἀντίγραφα τῶν συνθηκῶν εἰς στήλην λιθίνην 
καὶ στῆσαι ἐν τῇ ἀγορᾷ τῶν δημοτῶν. ‘These are the 
functions of an ordinary ‘demarch.’ (0. 1. .4.. 11. 589 
(first part of third century), v. 20, sqq. εἶναι δὲ αὐτῷ 
προεδρίαν ἐν τῷ θεάτρῳ ὕταμποιῶσι Πειραιεῖς τὰ 
Διονύσια οὗ καὶ αὐτοῖς Πειραιεῦσι κατανέμεται καὶ 
εἰσαγέτω αὐτὸν ὃ δήμαρχος" εἰς τὸ θέατρον καθάπερ τοὺς 
ἱερεῖς καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους οἷς δέδοται ἣ προεδρία παρὰ 
Πειραιέων. This is a decree of the deme Peiraeus in 
honour of an Athenian citizen belonging to another 
deme. _ It might be suggested that in the days before 
Peiraeus was the port of the capital the Dionysia of 
the village were conducted by the head of the deme 
and that the old title (δήμαρχος) of the president was 
preserved in deference to local and religious senti- 
ment, when the state assumed the management of 
the festival. On this hypothesis Peiraeus had two 
δήμαρχοι, one an official appointed for the Dionysia 
with its dramatic performances, the other the usual 
head of ademe. But the two inscriptions quoted do 


not countenance such an explanation. 
W. WYSE. 
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P. 46, line 8. Read <of> χίλιοι, 

P. 47, line 8. As Thue. (vi. 56) has of συνομω- 
μοκότες perhaps we should read here συνωμοτῶν for 
πολιτῶν, inserting οὐ before πολλῶν as already sug- 
gested. 

P. 48, line 11. Read οὐ[μΐτοι (μέντοι) ἐ]δύναντο. 

P. 50, line 8. It is no objection to Prof. Tyrrell’s 
reading ἀγαθούς τε κἀξ εὐπατριδῶν that Athenaeus, 
Suidas and the Etym. M. have the same reading as is 
given in the text. All it proves is that they got 
the scolium from the present work, in an early copy 
of which the mistake probably arose. Similarly the 
mistakes in the text of Pollux make it almost certain 
that he got from the present work the distich on p. 
20. Of course the scolium should be printed in four 
lines. 

P. 53, last line. For οὖν ἔνειμε read ἀνένειμε. (For 
confusion between ov and a@ compare p. 30 last line 
but one. ) 

P. 78, line 7. As this MS. suffersa good deal from 
lacunae I should read καὶ χρόνον μέν τινα < τοσαῦτα > 
διεδίδου, μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα κατέλυσεν CavT dv> Καλλι- 
κράτη“. 

P. 84, lines 2,3. I think that Ἑλληνοταμίας may 
be right ; but I should cut out καὶ that follows it, 
and I should also expunge οἱ διαχειριοῦσιν. The 
twenty Ἑλληνοταμίαι are then the ten usually so called 
with their ten πάρεδροι (Gilbert: Staats. i. 236). The 
former, who have the actual administration of the 
moneys, are not to take part in the deliberations of 
the βουλή, though chosen from it. In line 6 προ- 
κρίνοντας does not agree, as Mr, Kenyon appears to 
take it, with πάντας τούτους, but with the subject of 
αἱρεῖσθαι. We are not told who make the πρόκρισι5. 

P. 88, line 3. For γίγνηται probably read ἐγγίγνηται. 
The words from ὅταν to the end of the chapter are of 
course a direct quotation from a document, and per- 
haps should be so marked. For similar quotations 
ef. p. 95, line 1, p. 138, line 12. 

P. 93, last line. Read, I think, ἐκ τῶν πεντακισ- 
χιλίων. The πεντακισ- would easily be lost, being 
written as an abbreviation. I prefer this, on the 
whole, to the correction ἐκ προκρίτων χιλίων because 
it seems that Theramenes and his party took their 
stand throughout on the constitution of the 5000, and 
left the oligarchs on the question of reducing the 
5000 to 3000. I note with pleasure that this ill-used 
statesman comes out the better for the new light this 
treatise gives us. In p. 77, line 15, and p. 78, line 
5, it would be tempting to read for τῶν ἑτέρων, τῶν 
ἑταιρειῶν, were we not expressly told that Theramenes 
had nothing to do with the clubs. 

P. 101, line 10. Insert δ before εἴκοσι. 

P. 103, line 12. Perhaps ἀποθανόντος yap «“ τού- 
του.». 

P. 121, line 1. I propose as a restoration παραδί- 
δωσι τοῖς ἀποδέκταις αὐτὰ ταῦτα καθέκαστα μετ᾽] ἐπισ- 
τολίων ὧν ἐν ταύτῃ τῇ ἡμέρᾳ τὰ χρήματα καταβλη[θέντα 
δεῖ ἀϊπαλειφθῆναι: τὰ δ᾽ ἄλλα ἀποκεῖται χωρὶς ἵνα μὴ 
προε κ]καϊλῶσι τοὺς ὀφείλοντα] 1.6. that they may 
not call on men to pay up before the proper time. 

P. 122, line 12. For εἰσάγουσιν read δικάζουσιν. (1 
gather from Mr. Wyse’s note on p. 130, line 9, that he 
has anticipated this. ) 

P. 122, lastline but 5. For ἀνάγουσι τοδᾷ ἐνκαίουσι. 
᾿Ἔγκαῦμα is the word used by Eustathius ; see Mr. 
Hicks’ note. 

Ῥ. 129, line 6. Perhaps τὰς φαύλας δίκας. 

P. 141, line 4. Perhaps read ἢ τὸν χρόνον αὐτῷ 
[τῆς xopnylias μὴ ἐξ[ηνύσθαι διὰ τὸ μ' ἔτη K.T.A. 

P. 142, last line but 1. Perhaps 

mpos δ᾽ ἔνι]α ἀπο[τιμη]τὴς γίγνεται. 
E. 8. ΤΉΟΜΡΒΟΝ. 
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Atheniensium Respublica, ὁ. 54.—In the current 
number of the Bulletin Hellénique, pp. 149-155, 
M. Homolle remarks that the inventories from 
Delos for 279 B.c. mention thirty of the cups that 
the Athenians gave every year, and twenty-three of 
the wreaths that they gave every four years,—assum- 
ing that two damaged wreaths in a box belonged to 
this set. And he also remarks that the inventories 
for 334 B.c., which come next in date, mention 
eleven of these cups and twenty of these wreaths, so 
that the last cup would have been given in 315 B.c. 
and the last wreath in 322 B.c. He argues that, as 
the Athenians certainly left Delos before 310 B.c., 
the cessation of their gifts after 315 B.c. isattribut- 
able to their departure and marks the exact date. 
But then one would like to know why there was not 
a twenty-fourth wreath for 318 B.c. 

The new treatise, I think, suggests thereason. It 
states that the Athenians held a festival at Delos 
every four years ; but adds parenthetically and every 
six years also, and then alludes obscurely to the 
archonship of Cephisophon in 329 B.c, Suppose 
that the interval was increased in 329 B.c. from four 
years to six: the twenty-second and twenty-third 
wreaths would then belong to 324 B.c. and 318 B.c., 
and would properly complete the series. And the 
supposition is not unreasonable ; for there is no other 
record of festivals at Delos every six years, and such 
festivals would presumably have been recorded, had 
they existed for any length of time. 
ποι, Torr. 





Tue new ᾿Αθηναίων Πολιτεία contains (1st ed. p. 
61) the following reference to the ostracism of Xanth- 
ippos : 

καὶ πρῶτος ὠστρακίσθη τῶν ἄπωθεν τῆς τυραννίδος 
Ξάνθιππος ὃ ᾿Αρίφρονος---οὐ which the note says 
‘This ostracism of Xanthippos is not elsewhere men- 
tioned except in the extract from Heraclides quoted 
above in note on ch. 18,’ 

It has doubtless been already remarked that the 
case of Xanthippos is one of the only two instances 
of ostracism of which archaeological evidence has 
come down to us. In the excavations on the Akro- 
polis in the summer of 1886, there was found in the 
‘ Perserschutt’ East of the Parthenon the fragment 
of a late black-figured vase on which is clearly in- 
cised the inscription 


ΧΟΑΝΘΙΠΙΠΟ 
ARRIDPONOS. 


Studniczka, who publishes this fragment in the 
Arch. Jahrb. 1887, p. 161, remarks that the frag- 
ment proves that the banishment of Xanthippos 
took place before B.c. 480, and states that this event 
is placed soon after the banishment of Aristeides, as 
shown by the Berlin fragment of the’A@. Πολ. in the 
Abh. d. preuss. Akad. 1885, p. 31. But this chron- 
ology is inconsistent with the evidence of the London 
papyrus. The mistake arose from a conjectural re- 
storation of the Berlin fragment in question. Diels 
supplies it thus : 

[πρῶ]τος ὠστρακίσθη τῶν [τοιούτων ᾿Αριστείδη5] 
[εἶτα] Ξάνθιππος“. 
Whereas the actual text runs (p. 61): 
κίσθη τῶν ἄπωθεν τῆς τυραννίδος Ξάνθιππος 5 Ἀρίφρονος" 
ἔτει δὲ τρίτω μετὰ ταῦτα Νικοδήμου ἄρχοντος . .. 
ὠστρακίσθη δ᾽ ἐν τούτοις τοῖς καιροῖς ᾿Αριστείδης ὁ 
Λυσιμάχου. ; 

Previously to this discovery, only one other instance 
was known of an ostracon which had been used for 
ostracism, This is the one published in Benndorf, 

x 


πρῶτος ὠστρα- 
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Gr. αν. Sic. Vasenbilder p. 50, pl. 29, no. 10, re- 
cording the name of Μεγακλῆς [‘Immo]xpatous ᾿Αλω- 
πεκῆθεν, Whose ostracism is also here mentioned (’A@. 
Πολ. p. 60). It is inscribed upon a fragment of a 
black-glazed vase which seems to have been cut into 
a circular form for this purpose. It was discovered, 
like the other, in the ‘ Aufgeschiitteten Boden’ on the 
E. side of the Parthenon, and doubtless, as Stud- 
niczka (ibid.) remarks, is to be referred to the 
ostracism of the uncle of Perikles. 

It is noticeable that both these ostraca are frag- 
ments of painted vases. If we may allow, what I 
believe to be the case, that Greek painted ware was 
primarily intended for solemn functions such as 
dedication at the tomb or temple, prizesin the sacred 
games, &c., and was in Greece at any rate rarely or 
never applied to ordinary uses as the crockery of 
daily life, we can easily understand that painted 
fragments would be specially appropriate in an 
emergency of this kind. The solemn character of 
the process of ostracism would have made it almost a 
religious function ; and it may well be that fragments 
of the peculiar dedicatory painted ware would be 
specially chosen for this function, as being also dis- 
tinguished from the ordinary ostraca. Millin, Peint. 
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de V. ii. p. 122, describes a tomb near Bari which 
contained 155 fragments of painted pottery ; out of 
which, however, only part of one vase could be re- 
constructed, and apparently all the fragments be- 
longed to different vases. He quotes the opinion that 
the tomb was that of a poor man who could not 
afford to buy whole vases. At any rate it shows that 
painted fragments were not without significance. 

In the similar method of banishment in use at Sy- 
racuse, the form of procedure was termed petalismos, 
because the name of the person against whom it was 
directed was inscribed upon petala, leaves of olive. 
A special distribution of painted ostraca would have 
in some degree checked plurality of voting by un- 
scrupulous tribesmen, as the painted fragments 
would be less ready to hand. After a general voting 
had taken place, the ostraca, like the broken vases of 
the temples, were probably all buried together ; and 
hence it is that, though at least 6000 votes were re- 
quired for each case of ostracism, and though pottery 
fragments are so durable, we have only as yet two 
examples of the ostraca of ostracism. Possibly some 
day excavation may reveal a favissa of this kind. 


C. S. 


NOTES 


A CARTHAGINIAN AMBASSADOR MENTICNED IN A 
GREEK INSCRIPTION AT ATHENS.—In the note, ante 
p. 242, this inscription is mentioned as though it 
were unpublished and unknown. It has been edited 
by Kohler in the (".7..4. ii, 235 ; also by Dittenber- 
ger, Sylloge, 123, by Hicks, Manwal, 142, and by 
others. Only one word is quoted, .oduAxas, and that 
is quoted wrong. The suggestion, that this word 
must refer to Bomilkar, had already been made by all 
the editors, And the emendation, a for δ, had 
already been rejected by Prof. Kohler on the ground 
that Bomilkar’s real name was Bod-Melkarth, so that 
the 6 is justified. Then M. Homolle’s paper is 
mentioned as though it were unknown ; and is quoted 
from the abbreviated report in the Revue Critique 
instead of the full report in the Revue Archéologique 
which was duly noted in the Classical Review for 
November, 1887, vol. i. p. 287. And M. Homolle’s 
argument is thoroughly misunderstood. He argued 
that the nominative of the word here was not 
Bodmilkas, representing Bod-Melkarth, but Iod- 
milkas, representing some such name as Ya‘ad- 
Melkarth ; and that the nominative of the word in 
the inscriptions at Delos was Iomilkas, representing 
this same name, not Iomilkos, representing Yekho- 
Melek. Cry 


* * 
* 


PLaAto Republic 5382 B. (See Classical Review, Oct. 
and Dec. 1890, Vol. iv. pp. 3857 and 480.) πρὸς δὲ 
τὰ ἐν ὕδασι φαντάσματα θεῖα καὶ σκιὰς τῶν ὄντων. --- 
Mr. Adam and Professor Campbell are inclined to ac- 
cept Nagelsbach’s emendation in the previous clause, 
ἔτ᾽ ἀδυναμία βλέπειν for ἐπ᾿ ἀδυναμίᾳ βλέπειν. If this 
is right ought we not to accept the emendation θέα 
for θεῖα, overlooked by Baiter, though proposed by 
Ast at least as early as 1820? This completes the 
restoration of the sentence to its natural form, λύσις 
Te...Kal μεταστροφὴ... καὶ... ἐπάνοδος Kal...mpds μὲν... 
ἀδυναμία βλέπειν πρὸς δὲ...θέας. If the construction 


πρὸς φαντάσματα θέα seems strange it may be justified 
by thespreceding clause, In which πρὸς τὰ ζῶα aduva- 
μία βλέπειν is natural. EK. J. PALMER, 
* * 
* 
ARIST, Ranae, 1433. 
μάλιστα μὲν λέοντα μὴ ᾽ν πόλει τρέφειν, 
ἣν δ᾽ ἐκτρέφῃ τις, τοῖς τρόποις ὑπηρετεῖν. 
Read ἐκτραφῇ. H. ΒΙΟΘΗΛΕΡΒ. 


* * 
* 


Hor. £p. 1. 11. 31.—This line at present stands : 
ad strepitum citharae cessatum ducere curam. 


V. reads somnum, and Bentley has supported this, 
conjecturing cessantem. Even then the line is un- 
satisfactory as it brings into prominence to the exclu- 
sion of every other feature the special characteristic 
of the Phaeacians that they were fond of sleep. But 
in Homer Odyssey viii. 248 the banquet is one of 
their favourite pursuits, and in Odyssey ix. 7 Odysseus 
says that he cannot conceive a greater joy than when 


δαιτυμόνες ἀνὰ δώματ᾽ ἀκουάζωνται ἀοιδοῦ. 


On the strength of these quotations I would suggest 
that Horace wrote cenam ; with this either Bentley’s 
cessantem might be read or cessanti agreeing with 
cut in the previous line. A. 5. Οἱ 


* ἃ 
* 


Ov. Rem. Am. 207 (Classical Review v. p. 95).— 
Mr. Palmer proposes ‘ amite,’ for ‘ alite.’ He thinks 
it not inconceivable that Horace wrote ‘amite lévi.’ 
I confess I do. But’ what is the difficulty of ‘alite 
capta’? Surely a decoy bird previously captured is 
useful in catching its congeners. 

ἘΠ D. 8. 
* * 
# 
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Ovin, Trist. III. xi, 33—386. 


Omnia vera puta mea crimina, nil sit in illis, 
quod magis errorem quam scelus esse putes : 
pendimus en profugi—satia tua pectora !—poenas 
exilioque graves exiliique loco. 


In this passage Mr. S. G. Owen, whose admirable 
work on the Zvistia I cordially appreciate, seems to 
have been led by Merkel into making a curious slip. 
This appears not only from his putting a colon after 
putes (where Merkel’s text has a full stop), but from 
the note in his smaller edition, where 506 is made apo- 
dosis to puta. This would give a meaning exactly 
the opposite of what Ovid could have intended : 
‘Suppose all the charges against me true, there 
would be none of them you could consider error 
rather than crime’! All the passages cited by Mr. 
Owen in the introduction to his edition of Book I. 
(pg. 1.) show that Ovid would have said that al was 
error and nothing crime: e.g. Trist. III. vi. 25— 

nullum scelus est in pectore nostro 
principiumque mei criminis ervor habet. 

To put a note of interrogation at putes would give 
but a weak sense, and to read guin for quod in line 
34 has little support from one MS. (V) which has 
qui. The best remedy is to put a comma at putes, 
taking the whole couplet as protasis, to which pen- 
dimus...poenas is apodosis :—‘ Suppose all the accu- 
sations against me true, suppose that none of them 
can be palliated as an error rather than a crime, still 
I am suffering punishment in my exile severe enough 
both in the fact and place of my banishment,—glut 
your resentment. My fate might move even a hang- 
man’s tears. You alone think me not crushed 
enough.’ 

The only peculiarity is that the two members of 
the protasis have different moods,—puta and sit. But 
sit is equivalent to puta esse, and the sequence of the 
pres. indic. pendimus is illustrated by A.A. iii. 594 
has artes tolle, senescit amor, a passage referred to by 


Mr. Owen. P. SANDFORD. 
7 


THE EXILE oF JUVENAL.—One of the ‘Vitae’ of 
Juvenal (iv. Diirr) and one of the scholia to vii. 92 
state that Juvenal was exiled to the ‘Scoti.’ The 
words of the first are ‘ sub honoris praetextu fecit eum 
praefectum militis contra Scotos, qui bellum contra 
Romanos moverant.’ The scholiast’s words are : quod 
Traianus sic ultus est, ut ipsi Iuvenali daret prae- 
posituram belli (‘Galli’ cod.) Scotici...ubi cotidie 
incursus Scotorum est. It seems worth pointing out 
that the name Scoti was never given to the Scotch at 
all until the tenth or, at the earliest, until the end 
of the ninth century A.D. ; proofs of this may be 
found in Skene’s work Celtic Scotland ad. init., and in 
Zeuss’ Die Deutschen und ihre Nachtbarstémme ; in 
fact the statement is a truism, I believe, to all Celtic 
scholars. Assuming even for the authors of the 
allegation that Juvenal was sent against the Scoti, a 
date as late as the tenth century, and assuming that 
they had cognisance of an older ‘Vita’ in which 
Juvenal was alleged to have been sent to the Cale- 
donians, it seems highly improbable that they should 
have altered the name of the classical Caledonians 
into the novel name of Scots, the Irish immigrants into 
Scotland. This circumstance seems to me consider- 
ably to weaken the evidence that Juvenal was ever 
exiled among the Scotch ; though I believe, with 
Friedlinder, that he not improbably in the course of 
his military service as a young man may have visited 
them. HERBERT A. STRONG. 

University Coilege, 
Liverpool. 
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In Wilkins’ recent Roman Literature Primer the 
following statement occurs (p. 35): ‘The best author- 
ities now assign as the year of his (Lucilius’) birth 
that following the death of Ennius (168 B.c.).’ 

The most recent and best authorities with which I 
am familiar (e.g. Teuffel, Ges. d. rém. Lit.? p. 235 
(1890), Schanz, Ges. d. rém. Lit. Ὁ». 90 (in Muller’s 
Handbuch vol. viii.), and Ribbeck, Gres. ὦ. rém. 
Dicht. i. p. 227) and all journals and publications I 
have been able to consult give only the date 180 
B.C. (Moritz Haupt’s plausible conjecture, J.J. 102, 
72, 365, as contrasted with that given in Hieronymus, 
147 B.C.). 

What are the authorities to which reference is 
made ἢ WILLARD Κα. CLEMENT. 

University of Michigan. 


* * 
* 


THE DANGER OF QUOTING FROM MEMORY.—Per- 
haps few men have a better stored memory than 
Archdeacon Farrar, but it would be a relief to some 
of his readers if he would either take the trouble to 
verify his references himself, or see that it was done 
by some one else. The following are only a selection 
from a long list of inaccuracies, not including mere 
misprints or avrong figures, noticed in a cursory 
perusal of his edition of the Book of Wisdom in the 
Speaker's Commentary. It is difficult to understand 
how the General Editor could have failed to correct 
some of them. 

Pp. 426, 477. ‘Corpus onustum 
Hesternis vitiis animam [animum] quoque praegravat 

una, 
Atque affigit kwmi [humo] divinae particulam aurae.’ 

P. 432. The ‘well-known and exquisite’ line of 
Moschus, εὕδομες εὖ μάλα μακρὸν ἀτέρμονα νήγρετον 
ὕπνον, is not so well-known but that it is quoted with 
the substitution of νήδυμον for νήγρετον ! 


P. 432. ‘Non [Neu] desint epulis rosae 
Nee [Neu] vivax apium.’ 
P. 443. The most famous line of Persius, one of 


the most famous lines indeed in all literature, ‘ virtu- 
tem videant intabescantque relicta,’ is actually as- 
signed to Juvenal! 


P. 445. ‘Nec magis expetenda [beata] vita si sit 
longa quam si sit [omit ‘sit ’] brevis.’ 
P. 451. ‘Haec habui [habeo] quae edi, quaeque 
exsaturata voluptas [lubido] 
Hausit; at illa manent [iacent] pulera 
[multa] et praeclara relicta.’ 
P. 459. ‘Matri longa decem tulerant [tulerunt] 
fastidia menses.’ 
P. 489. Fumificisque locum mugitibus dplent 
[implevere]. 
P. 495. The Sodium humani generis’ which was 


charged against Christians (Tac. Ann. xv. 44) is made 
a charge against Jews as given in Tac. Hist. v. 9. hi 
should be ‘ adversus omnes alios hostile odium.’ 


P. 501. ‘Sanguineis ebuli guétis [bacis] minioque 
rubentem.’ ἢ 
P. 522. The famous lines οἵ Vergil on Lucretius, 


‘felix qui potuit &c.,’ are attributed to Lucretius 
himself ! 
P. 533. Rugosum piper et pallentis grana cwminis 
[cumini]. 
‘A silent bar of judgment in himself.’ 
«A silent court of justice in his breast.’ 
But how comes 


Ρ, 448. 

Pp. 521. 

The latter is, for once, correct. 
this variation ? 

Tennyson’s delicate verse indeed is particularly 
badly treated : 

Ρ, 421. ‘ olls [roll] from soul to soul 
And lives [grow] for ever and for ever.’ 

> 
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P. 451. ‘Some dolorous message bound [knit] 
beneath [below].’ 

But Browning fares little better : 

P. 450. ‘It is the echo of time, [;] and he whose 
heart 

Beat first beneath a human breast [heart], 
whose speech 

Was copied from a human tongue can 
never 

Recall whan he was living, and [yet] knew 
not this.’ 

‘The whole heaven [sky] grew his targe, 

With the Sun’s [sun’s] self for visible 
boss, 

While an arm [Arm] ran across, 

Which the earth heaved beneath like a 
breast 

Where the wretch was close [safe] pressed 
[prest].’ 

P. 477. Even a popular hymn must be misquoted : 

‘Here in the body pent 
Afar [Absent] from Him I roam.’ 


Ρ, 452. 
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P. 480. ‘The Christian Year’ shares the same 
fate : 

‘’*Twas but ὦ fone] little drop of sin 

We saw this morning enter in ; [,] 


And lo! at eventide ὦ [the] world is drowned ! ἢ 


Rebecca’s hymn in Jvanhoe is sadly mangled : 
P. 483 (ef. p. 525)— 
‘ By day along the astonished saads [lands] 
The cloudy [clouded] pillar guided slow ; 
By night Arabia’s crimson [crimson’d] sands 
Returned the fiery column’s glow.’ 


And, lastly, for the less distinguished authors : 


P. 523. ‘Strong [stone] walls do not a prison 
make.’ 
P. 460. On mother’s [parent] knees a naked, new- 
born child, 
Sad thou did’st weep [Weeping thou sat’st] 
while all around thee smiled.’ 


G. E. JEANS, 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE HARBOURS OF CARTHAGE. 


SoutHwarp of the citadel of Carthage 
there are two large ponds in the low ground 
between the hill and the shore. The 
northern pond is somewhat in the shape of 
a crescent. The southern pond is roughly 
oblong in shape, and is now traversed by a 
dam carrying a road. According to all re- 
cognized authorities these ponds represent 
the harbours of Carthage. The northern 
pond was originally circular, with a circular 
island in the middle, and formed the harbour 
for the fleet. The southern pond was 
originally rectangular, and formed the mer- 
cantile harbour. There was a canal between 
the two harbours, and another from the 
mercantile harbour to the sea. That is the 
accepted theory. 

The fullest account of the harbours occurs 
in Appian’s narrative of the siege and cap- 
ture of the city by the Romans in 146 B.c., 
and this narrative is probably compiled from 
the lost writings of Polybios, an eye-witness. 
The principal passage runs thus, villi. 96 :— 
‘The harbours were in communication with 
each other, and there was an entrance to 
them from the sea, seventy feet in width, 
which they closed with iron chains.t As 
for the first harbour, that was devoted to 
merchants, and in it there were moorings, 

1 Appian elsewhere speaks of the harbour, though 
he here describes two harbours: but that is only with 
reference to the entrance from the sea, viii. 121, or 


attacks from outside, viii, 124; so he there means 
the outer harbour. 


πείσματα, of various kinds in abundance. 
As for the inner harbour, there was an 
island in the middle; and both the island 
and the harbour had been apportioned 
into large slips, κρηπῖσι μεγάλαις διείληπτο. 
These slips were covered with docks, con- 
structed for two hundred and twenty ships, 
and stores above the docks, for the oars 
and rigging of the war-ships. And there 
were Ionic columns in front of the houses 
for the ships, two in front of each, turn- 
ing the appearance of the harbour and 
the island into the image of a portico. On 
the island a cabin had been constructed for 
the admiral. And the island lay opposite 
the entrance, and had been raised to a great 
height ; so that the admiral could observe 
everything approaching by sea, while the 
appearance of things within was not clearly 
perceptible by persons thus approaching. 
Indeed, the docks were not completely visible 
to merchants on actually entering port ; for 
there was a double wall round them, and 
channels, πύλαι, which carried the merchants 
from the first harbour into the city without 
passing through the docks.’ 

Thus there were docks for 220 ships in 
the inner harbour, some on the land around 
and some on the island. According to the 
late M. Beulé’s measurement of the walls 
in and around the northern pond, the inner 
harbour and its island were respectively 
3350 ft. and 1092 ft. 6 in. in circumference, 
thus affording a frontage of only 4442 ft. 6 
in. at most. The docks must have been 
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rebuilt after the fire of 368 B.c. —for 
Diodoros says that this destroyed the docks, 
xv. 73—and they may therefore be compared 
with the Athenian docks of similar date which 
were unearthed six years ago in making that 
execrable esplanade at Zea. These docks 
lie side by side in a row, and are approxi- 
mately 19 ft. 5 in. in width with intervals 
of 1 ft. 11 in. between them. A frontage 
of 4695 ft. 3 in. would be needed for 220 
docks of this width. Now, Strabo says that 
the island at Carthage was circular, xvii. 3, 
14, On a circular island docks could not 
have continuous frontage towards the water 
unless they diminished in width towards the 
centre of the island. These docks are of 
the same width throughout, and about 150 
ft. in length. On a circular island such 
docks would abut ona circle about 150 ft. 
inside the shore; and the number of docks 
on the island would be limited to the num- 
ber that could abut on this circle. As the 
circumference of the island would exceed the 
circumference of this circle by about 150 x 
27 or 942 ft. 6 in., this extent of frontage 
would necessarily be wasted. Therefore, if 
the docks at Carthage were of these dimen- 
sions, the inner harbour had a frontage of 
about 5638 ft. at least. So, unless the docks 
at Carthage were much smaller than the 
docks at Athens, the pond cannot represent 
the harbour. 

These Athenian docks are divided by lines 
of columns ; and apparently they were 
roofed in pairs, for the columns are spaced 
differently in alternate lines, as if to carry 
different weights. According to Appian, 
the houses for the ships at Carthage each 
had two Ionic columns in front, which col- 
lectively formed a portico. Probably, then, 
the Carthaginian docks were roofed in pairs 
and divided by lines of columns; the last 
column in each line being incorporated in a 
colonnade along the front. 

The harbours cannot be represented by 
the ponds unless they were artificial harbours 
created by excavation. Vergil certainly says 
in the ‘ Aeneid,’ i. 427, that the first settlers 
at Carthage excavated harbours :—hic portus 
alu effodiunt. And the Servian commentaries 
on this passage interpret portus effodiunt 
as Cothona faciunt, and add Carthaginienses 
Cothone Jossa utuntur, non naturali portu : 
thus applying the poet’s words to the Cothon, 
and stating as a fact that the Cothon was an 
artificial harbour created by excavation. But 
Festus says Cothones appellantur portus in 
mari interiores, arte et manu facti: and arti- 
ficial harbours in the sea are necessarily 
formed by piers. 


The Cothon was unquestionably the outer 
harbour at Carthage. When Festus uses 
the word interiores in his explanation of 
Cothones, he seems to be referring to a 
harbour enclosed by the sea rather than a 
harbour inside another: and there is no 
further authority for the current statement 
that the Cothon was the inner harbour. In 
one passage, xvil. 3. 14, Strabo unaccount- 
ably describes the island in the inner harbour 
as the Cothon, if the reading be not corrupt ; 
but afterwards, 15, he speaks accurately of 
the mouth of the Cothon in mentioning the 
entrance which Appian describes in detail as 
the mouth of the outer harbour, viii. 121, 
cf. 96. Appian states here, 121, that this 
entrance was not very far from the land, οὐ 
πάνυ πόῤῥω τῆς γῆς, and the statement is 
wholly inexplicable unless this entrance 
really was some distance from the land and 
therefore between two piers. 

The term Cothon is never applied to any 
harbour away from Carthage save the 
harbour of Hadrumetum, but is applied to 
this harbour four times in the ‘ Bellum 
Africanum,’ 62,63. That certainly indicates 
some resemblance between this harbour and 
the Cothon at Carthage. The former harbour 
of Hadrumetum is just to the north of the 
present city of Susa on the eastern coast of 
Tunisia. Its northern and southern sides 
are formed by two straight piers, still in fair 
condition. And its eastern side was formed 
by another pier. This is still above water 
at several points towards the southern end, 
and just awash in the middle ; but has been 
swept away towards the northern end where 
the sea is heavier. Still, in rowing round in 
a boat, I have seen enough of the ruins 
below water to feel certain of the original 
form. This pier made a curve with the 
convex face to seaward. Thus, if the 
Cothon at Carthage really resembled this 
harbour, it must have been formed by piers ; 
and perhaps by straight and curved piers 
combined. Now, Appian mentions incident- 
ally in his narrative of the siege, vii. 127, 
that there was a square part of the Cothon 
and a round part of the Cothon. 
᾿ς The harbours of Utica very probably re- 
sembled those of Carthage. But Utica is 
no longer by the sea, and the former promon- 
tory is now a tongue of land extending 
eastward from the hills into a marshy plain. 
The current topography is based on the 
assumption that the former coast-line is 
marked by the edge of the marsh. But 
that assumption is clearly erroneous, for the 
marsh runs right into the orchestra of the 
theatre, and therefore overlaps the former 
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coast-line. And apart from that assumption, 
there is nothing to suggest that the sea ever 
ran into the alleged harbour. This is a large 
hollow, rectangular in form and unquestion- 
ably artificial, with the ruins of a great 
building on a hillock in the middle; and 
might fairly pass for an ancient harbour, 
created by excavation, with an Admiralty on 
an island in the middle, as at Carthage. But 
there is a similar hollow by the shore at 
Carthage just below the lesser cisterns, with 
the ruins of a similar building on a hillock 
in the middle; and an _ inscription of 
Antoninus Pius has been found here—fac- 
simile in the ‘Revue Archéologique’ for 
1887, vol. x. p. 170—showing that these are 
the ruins of the baths. Those ruins at 
Utica must therefore represent the baths, 
the hollow representing a precinct like those 
around the principal baths at Rome. And 
there is an end of the alleged harbour ; for 
nobody can deny that both ruins belong to 
buildings of the same design and date. As 
there is no other hollow on this tongue of 
land to indicate a harbour created by excava- 
tion, the harbours of Utica presumably were 
formed by piers. 

The balance of evidence is clearly against 
the statement of the commentators that the 
Cothon at Carthage was an artificial harbour 
created by excavation. But the inner 
harbour may have been wholly or partly ex- 
cavated, although the outer harbour was 
formed by piers. And Vergil probably had 
some ground for saying that the first settlers 
at Carthage excavated harbours. 

The entrance to the outer harbour at 
Carthage was near the tongue of land 
dividing the lake of Tunis from the sea ; 
for Appian says that the Romans threw out 
a pier from this tongue of land to block the 
entrance, viii. 121. The entrance faced 
southward ; for Appian’s statement that the 
entrance faced westward, vii. 121, goes with 
his statement that the tongue of land 
runs westward from the promontory, 
vui. 95, and the tongue of land really 
runs southward. The entrance was in the 
sea to the east of the tongue of land and 
not in the lake to the west ; for Appian says 
that the Romans carried their entrenchments 
across the promontory from sea to sea, vill. 
119. The outer harbour therefore lay along 
the eastern coast of the promontory, with 
its entrance at its southern end near the 
tongue of land at the south-east corner of 
the promontory. Appian says that the 
fortifications made an angle towards the 
tongue of land in bending round from the 
wall of the citadel to the harbours, viii. 95. 
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Southward of the citadel the ground is 
nearly level, with a solitary hillock a little 
way behind the southern pond; and pre- 
sumably this hillock was selected for the 
angular point as the strongest position 
available. Changing their direction here 
from southward to eastward, the fortifications 
would then reach the shore in the neighbour- 
hood of the extensive ruins of an ancient 
pier opposite the dam across the pond. 
There are similar ruins in the sea further 
northward where the level shore is first 
broken by a headland ; and from this head- 
land the hills sweep back in a quadrant to 
the summit of the citadel on the south. 
Appian says that the square part of the 
Cothon and the round part of the Cothon 
were on opposite sides of that harbour, viii. 
127. Possibly, then, the square part, 
τετράγωνον, was on the south side and con- 
tinued the line of fortifications which formed 
the angle, γωνία, while the round part, 
περιφερές, Was on the north side and con- 
tinued the curve of the hills. The distance 
between these piers is nearly a mile and a 
half, whereas both ponds together are little 
more than half a mile in length. 

When the Carthaginians saw that the 
entrance to the outer harbour would be 
blocked by the pier which the Romans were 
throwing out from the tongue of land, they 
made a new entrance on the opposite side of 
the harbour and sent their fleet through this. 
During an action some ships fouled at the 
entrance and blocked the others out; so 
these others took refuge at a pier in front 
of the wall, This was a very spacious pier, 
where merchants displayed their goods ; and 
it was now defended by a transverse stock- 
ade.t The Romans tried to force this stock- 
ade to establish themselves on the pier and 
thence attack the harbour, and they brought 
battering-rams to bear; but the Carthagi- 
nians burnt these in a sortie, wading hither 
with their torches since the sea was too 
shallow here for ships. In this affair the 
Romans used their cavalry. Eventually 
they forced the stockade and constructed a 
work on the pier exactly opposite the wall, 
and put four thousand men in this work to 
pelt the Carthaginians on the wall with 
missiles. They took the city at last by cap- 
turing the wall round the Cothon, surpris- 


1Appian styles this stockade παρατείχισμα and 
διατείχισμα indifferently. Thus he says, viii. 123, 
παρατείχισμα ἐπεποίητο, and then, °« τοῦ διατειχίσμα- 
Tos ἀπεμάχοντο, without any previous notice of a 
διατείχισμα. So also he says, vill. 124, κριοῖς οὖν τὸ 
παρατείχισμα τύπτων, μέρος αὐτοῦ κατέβαλεν, saying 
afterwards, Vill. 125, τὸ διαπεπτωκὸς τοῦ διατειχίσμα- 
τος φκοδόμουν. 
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ing the round part of the Cothon easily 
while they were threatening the square 
part.—The position of this pier has to be 
determined from these statements in Appian’s 
narrative, viii. 121, 123—125, 127. The 
current opinion is that χῶμα here means a 
quay along the shore; but it never means 
this elsewhere. One end of the pier 
touched the shore, for the Romans used 
battering-rams against the stockade across 
this end; and the water here was shallow 
enough for men to wade and too shallow 
for ships: but from the shore the 
pier ran out into deep water, for the ships 
moored to this pier stern on, és τόδε τὸ χῶμα 
καταφυγοῦσαι, μετωπηδὸν ὡρμήσαντο. ‘The 
pier was outside the outer harbour, for 
the ships moored there when they were 
blocked out, ἀπορίᾳ λιμένος: but it was 
adjacent, for it was reckoned a good 
base for attacking this harbour, εὔκαιρον 
ἐπιτείχισμα τοῦ λιμένος. The pier being in 
front of the wall, πρὸ τοῦ τείχους, the wall 
defended something behind: and as the 
Romans used this base for attacking the 
outer harbour simply as a base for attacking 
the wall, this harbour presumably was 
behind the wall. If so, the wall here was a 
portion of the wall round the Cothon. 
When the Romans took the city by captur- 
ing that wall, their principal attack was on 
the square part of the Cothon, and they had 
not established themselves in force anywhere 
near the harbour except on this pier ; so the 
pier was probably next the square part of 
the Cothon. And unquestionably the pier 
was on the south side of the harbours, for 
the Romans used cavalry in the affair at the 
stockade, and their cavalry could not have 
passed the headlands on the north. All 
this suggests that on the south or square 
side of the outer harbour or Cothon there 
was originally a narrow pier running out 
from the shore to the entrance and ccn- 
tinuing the line of the fortifications, and 
that this pier was afterwards widened to 
allow ships to discharge there without enter- 
ing port ; this extension forming the χῶμα 
in question. That view would be untenable 
if there were evidence that the Romans com- 
pleted the pier which they were throwing 
out from the tongue of land to block the en- 
trance here, for in the action the ships must 
have crossed the line of the new pier to 
reach a pier between the entrance and the 
shore. But there is only Appian’s state- 
ment, viii. 123, that some ships fouled at 
the entrance and the others thereupon went 
alongside that pier because they could not 
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get into harbour, ἀπορίᾳ λιμένος, and that is 
ambiguous. It certainly may mean that the 
ships fouled at the new entrance and that 
the old was blocked already ; but it may only 
mean that they fouled at the old entrance 
and that the others moored just outside to 
wait for them to clear, rather than go right 
round to the new entrance with the enemy 
in pursuit. The ruins in the sea in front of 
the southern pond certainly belong to a re- 
markably spacious pier. 

The outer harbour consisted of what Ap- 
pian terms the ‘first harbour’ and_ the 
‘channels,’ and nearly surrounded the inner 
harbour ; for he says that the first harbour 
opened on the sea, that the inner harbour 
was occupied by the docks, and that the 
channels carried the merchants from the 
first harbour into the city without passing 
through the docks, viii. 96. Three passages 
may be cited to show that πύλαι can 
mean channels :—Aischylos, ‘Prom.’ 729 ; 
Euripides, ‘Iph. Aul.’ 803 ; and Strabo, iii, 
5. 5, citing Pindar. And the following 
statements of Diodoros and Plato will show 
that the term conveys this meaning here. 
Diodoros states that the harbour named 
Charmuthas on the east coast of the Red 
Sea was ‘altogether very like the harbour 
designated Cothon at Carthage, 111, 44, 
apparently taking the statement from the 
lost work of Agatharchides. ‘The context 
shows that Charmuthas harbour was in the 
neighbourhood of Sherm Yenbo’ in 24-90 Ni; 
and there are two reasons for identifying 
them. Firstly because Diodoros says that 
Charmuthas harbour ‘far surpassed the rest 
in its convenience,’ while the ‘Red Sea 
Pilot’ says that Sherm Yenbo’ is ‘incom- 
parably the best harbour on the coast be- 
tween Ras Muhammed and Jiddah.’ Secondly 
because Diodoros mentions an island in 
Charmuthas harbour, while the Admiralty 
chart marks an island in Sherm Yenbo’, but 
none in any other harbour thereabouts. 
Now the chart shows a narrow entrance 
from the sea, two creeks diverging right and 
left, and then an island in the central creek ; 
in fact, a harbour opening on the sea, an 
inner harbour with an island, and two 
channels branching from the first harbour. 
Then Plato narrates the following legend in 
the ‘ Critias, 113. 4; 115. c—116. a; 117. 
d, e. Poseidon made three vast trenches 
round the hill where he dwelt with Cleito in 
Atlantis, so that the hill became an island 
surrounded by two belts of land and three 
belts of water; and he made the island 
and the belts precisely circular, Many 
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generations afterwards his descendants 
cut a great canal from the outer belt 
of water to the sea, and used this belt and 
the canal as a mercantile harbour. They 
also cut canals through the belts of land, 
and used the inner belts of water as har- 
bours for their fleet; excavating double 
houses for the ships around the island and 
the belts of land. And they built a broad 
road across the belts to reach the island. 
Thus Plato here describes a harbour open- 
ing on the sea, a double inner harbour with 
an island, and two channels branching from 
the first harbour. He states that this inner 
harbour was for the fleet and contained the 
docks, with double houses for the ships all 
round, while the first harbour and the chan- 
nels together formed the mercantile harbour. 
And he adds that the island and its sur- 
roundings were precisely circular. Now 
Strabo terms the island at Carthage, xvii. 
3. 14, ‘a little circular island surrounded by 
a waterway with docks on either side in a 
ring.’ According to Diodoros, xv. 73, these 
docks were burnt in 368 B.c.; but the war- 
ships were not burnt in the docks, as was 
reported, and two hundred of them soon 
afterwards surprised and overpowered a 
Syracusan fleet of a hundred and thirty 
ships. So Plato was likely to hear much of 
the Carthaginians and their harbours when 
he went to Syracuse in 367 B.c. And his 
description of the fabled harbours of 
Atlantis agrees so singularly with the state- 
ments of Appian and Diodoros and Strabo 
about the harbours of Carthage, that it 
must really be based on accounts of those 
harbours ; and will therefore go to prove 
that the mercantile harbour extended up 
channels on each side of the inner har- 
bour. 

The inner harbour, then, was nearly 
surrounded by the outer harbour: but 
there is nothing to show whether it was 
formed by piers within the outer harbour, 
or lay inland in a hollow with branches of 
the outer harbour in similar hollows on each 
side. The statements of Plato and Vergil 
certainly indicate that some excavations 
were made for harbours in very early times 
at Carthage ; and possibly the first settlers 
thus converted some natural creeks into 
harbours which afterwards were incorporated 
in those of the sovereign city. 

When the Romans destroyed Carthage, 
they assuredly did not spare the harbours, 
for they had attacked the city to drive the 
Carthaginians from the sea. But apparent- 
ly they reconstructed these harbours when 
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they restored the city as a colony of their 
own; or at least one harbour and the pier. 
The ‘Stadiasmos’ says of Carthage, 124 :— 
‘it is a very large city and has a harbour, 
and in the city there is a tower: keep that 
to starboard and anchor under the pier,’ 
δρμίζου ὑπὸ τὸ χῶμα. Iron chains across the 
entrance of the harbour are mentioned by 
Procopios, B.V. i. 20, in narrating the ex- 
pulsion of the Vandals in 533 a.p., and 
again by Theophanes, anno 6190, in narrating 
the expulsion of the Arabs in 698 a.p. ; and 
Procopios says here that the harbour was 
known as the Mandracion. In the ancient 
city the entrance of the outer harbour was 
closed with iron chains, and that harbour 
was known as the Cothon. The presence of 
these chains and this use of a proper name 
both suggest that the Romans had recon- 
structed the outer harbour of the ancient 
city. As Appian speaks of that harbour as 
ihe harbour, these later writers may also be 
speaking of an outer harbour as ¢he harbour, 
although there was another harbour within : 
and possibly the Romans had reconstructed 
the inner harbour also. 

The main results of the foregoing dis- 
cussion are briefly as follows:—The outer 
harbour was formed by piers in the sea. It 
lay on the eastern side of the promontory 
of Carthage, with its entrance at its southern 
end near the tongue of land between the 
lake of Tunis and the sea. There was a 
very wide pier at the southern end between 
the shore and the entrance, where vessels 
could discharge cargo without entering port. 
The ruins of this pier are visible in the sea 
just to the north of the tongue of land. 
From the other side of the entrance a nar- 
rower pier probably ran parallel to the shore 
for some distance and then curved inward to 
the first headland on the north. The end 
of this pier is probably marked by the ruins 
in the sea under this headland. The inner 
harbour was nearly surrounded by the outer 
harbour; but its position is otherwise un- 
known. The ponds have nothing whatever 
to do with the harbours. 


Cecit Torr. 
Tunis, April, 1891. 


Tur THEATRE AT MEGALOPOLIS. 


In the May number of the Classical Review, pp. 
238—240, allusion was made to the controversy 
between Dr. Dérpfeld and the excavating committee 
of the British School at Athens ; Dorpfeld asserted 
that the excavations at Megalopolis, so far from dis- 
proving his theory, rather tended to confirm it. The 
renewed excavations of this spring have brought to 
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light important details which, while they in some 
measure alter Dorpfeld’s stand-point, bring fresh 
evidence to bear in confirmation of his theory. 

A statement has now been published! giving the 
facts on which both parties are agreed, and jointly 
signed by Dérpfeld, Gardner and Loring. [Ὁ records 
the fresh evidence, and may be regarded as super- 
seding the premature conclusions of the Hellenic 
Journal and also that of the Wochenschrift of April 
11 and 25; it thus provides a fresh starting-point 
for any controversy which future discoveries on this 
site may open up. 

It will be remembered that the British excavators 
claimed to have discovered a raised stage approached 
from the orchestra by a flight of six steps (of which 
the upper three were conjecturally restored) and 
entered by three doors (of which the thresholds were 
preserved) from the stoa behind it. Dorpfeld denies 


the existence of such a logeion ; he showed that there — 


was no evidence for the whole number of six steps ; 
and maintained that the platform to which the three 
actually existing steps led was intended to carry a 
wall or colonnade. On April 15 Dorpteld visited 
the renewed excavations, and the joint statement 
which follows is the result : 

‘Instead of continuing our controversy, we wish to 
make public at once, in acommon statement, certain 
facts which have, for the most part, come to light 
duing the continuation of the excavations this 
spring. The English excavators wish to acknowledge 
that their significance was first pointed out by Dr. 
Dorpfeld during his visit to Megalopolis. 

1. ‘* The wall bearing the three thresholds must be 
of later date, both from the manner of its construction 
and from the fact that it has, built into its founda- 
tions, bases (in situ) corresponding to the bases of the 
stoa behind. This evidence for the height of the 
steps therefore disappears. 

2. “ΟΥ̓ the steps facing the orchestra, and restored 
as six in the provisional plan, the fourth and fifth 
have actually been found ; but it appears that the 
lowest three steps were not part of the original plan, 
but were added in consequence of a change in the 
level of the orchestra. There may be a difference of 
opinion as to when this change was made. 

3. ‘On the fifth or top step there are indications 
that columns have stood ; some drums of columns 
lie near, and also some pieces of Doric frieze and 
architrave, which correspond in measure to the slabs 
of the steps. Dr. Dorpfeld therefore restores this 
step as a stylobate, carrying columns about twenty 
feet high, with entablature to correspond. 

‘‘The English excavators wish to consider all this 
evidence carefully, and to search for more before 
expressing a final opinion as to all details and as to 
the chronological relation of the various parts. They 
will also require the assistance of an architect upon 
the spot before any final publication is possible, as 
the evidence is extremely diificult and complicated. 
They feel no doubt that there exists at Megalopolis 
the material necessary for determining the original 
plan of the scena; and in the Jowrnal of Hellenic 
Studies for the current year the evidence in favour 
both of their view and of Dr. Dorpfeld’s will be care- 
fully sifted.” 

VILHELM DORPFELD. 
Ernest A. GARDNER. 
W. Lorine. 








1 Phil. Woch. May 30, p. 673, Athenaeum, May 
30, p. 710. This statement was originally prepared 
for the Classical Review, but by an unfortunate 
blunder was misdirected. 
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Numismatische Zeitschrift. Vol. 21, 1889. 

The part that completes this volume contains the 
following articles on ancient numismatics :— Kenner, 
‘Roémische Goldmiinzen der Sammlung Weifert in 
Belgrad.’—W. Drexler, ‘Nachtrag zum Isis- und 
Sarapis-Cultus in Kleinasien.—A. Markl, ‘Ser- 
dica oder Antiochia.’ On the mint-place of coins of 
Gallienus and Claudius II.—Review. Wroth’s 
‘Pontus, Paphlagonia,’ &c. 


ΝΥ: 


Athenische Mittheilungen. 1890. Part 8. Athens, 


1. Szanto ; on the history of the Greek alphabet ; 
a new suggestion as to the origin of the divergence in 
value of X and Y in the E. and W. group. 2. 
Bethe; Aktaeon; scene on a late b. f. pyxis in 
Athens: the torn body of Aktaeon is prepared for 
burial by his relations: plate. 3. The same ; draw- 
ing of a negro (similar to the well-known type on 
the alabastra) on a plate from Tarentum ; cut. 4. 
Wolters ; Melian cult statues: publishes two votive 
reliefs found in 1861 in Melos, representing Tyche 
and Athena ; compares the Athena type with coins 
and the statue of Gitiadas: two cuts. 5. Judeich ; 
thirty-three inscriptions from Karia. 6. Wilhelm ; 
forty-seven inscriptions from Thessaly. 7. Staes ; 
the tomb enclosure in Vourva (supplementary to 
Deltion 1890 p. 105): within it were seven graves of 
which one (A) was specially large and deep, but con- 
tained nothing: describes vases which came from the 
excavation ; five plates, four cuts. 8. Contoleon ; 
seven inscriptions from Tralles, Magnesia, etc. 9. 
Judeich ; publishes two early Ionic inscribed stelae. 
Notices of books. Record of discoveries etc. (W. D.) 


Cc. 8: 
1890. Part 4. 


1. The sanctuary of the Kabiri at Thebes, con- 
tinued ; iv. (Wolters) the terra-cottas : these have no 
special local character, but are mostly like the 
coarser Boeotian and Lokrian style ; the most general 
form is that of a bull, a type which seems to start 
from about B.c. 500; besides these are sheep, goats, 
pigs, lions, dogs, birds ete: a few are included of 
the specific Tanagra style, and very few are female 
figures. v. (Graef) the objects of bronze and lead ; 
the most important object is a votive statuette "19 τη. 
high, of a disc-thrower, insribed Καβιρο, in a style 
which is closely allied to the Aeginetan ; most of the 
remainder are figures of animals, generally bulls, of 
which several are inscribed with dedications ; plate, 
eight cuts ; vi. (Wolters) Miscellaneous ; vil. (Szanto) 
the inscriptions ; twelve on stone, twenty-three on 
bronze, and one hundred and ten on terra-cotta vases, 
mostly dedications. 2. Doerpfeld; the old Athene 
temple on the Akropolis, (iv) ; discusses the inscrip- 
tion published by Lolling (Deltion 1890, p. 92) and 
its bearing on the great question as to the significance 
of the term hekatompedon ; D. maintains that the 
νεὼς ὁ ἑκατόμπεδος of the treasure-lists refers not, as 
it did previously, to the old Athene temple, but to 
the E. cella of the great temple. He sums up as 
follows ; ‘the inscription shows us that the whole 
building was called Hekatompedon in the sixth cen- 
tury ; and that its back part served as Tamieion and 
contained several chambers. But I claim to have 
proved that Lolling is wrong in suggesting a varia- 
tion in the nomenclature of the different Athene 
temple and its individual parts during the fifth and 
fourth centuries. 3. Paton; corrects an inscription 


The same. 
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from Kedreai published Ath. Mitth. xv. p. 335. 
Literature. Discoveries in Athens. [W. D.] 


1891. Part1. Athens. 


1. Kern on the so-called Eubuleus of Praxiteles : 
two plates and four woodcuts. This head may be of 
the time of Praxiteles ; but it seems unworthy of the 
master of the Hermes, and probably is not an original 
by any master, for fragments of two similar heads 
have been found elsewhere in Eleusis. It does not 
represent Eubuleus, for at Eleusis at this period 
Eubuleus was really Zeus of Good Counsel, and he 
would have been bearded : but it may well represent 
Triptolemos. 2. Szanto on the δίκαι ἀπὸ συμβόλων 
in the Athenian empire, with a new attempt to restore 
the Amorgos inscription, B. C. H. xii. 230, and the 
Naxos inscription, ᾿Αθήναιον. vii. 95. 3. Wolters on 
objects from the primitive graves at Amorgos and 
similar objects discovered near Sparta, in Cythera, 
in Euboea, and in Attica, showing that this crude 
style was not confined to the Cyclades: twenty-five 
woodeuts. 4. Sauer on the pediments of the Par- 
thenon, fixing the position of the figures by means 
of the hollows for the bases, sockets for the supports, 
marks from rain and rust, &c.: Jarge plate, scale 
1°50, and fine woodcuts. In the western pediment 
the central group was bounded symmetrically by a 
pair of two-horsed chariots, and contained only two 
figures, Athene and Poseidon : the figure is mascu- 
line, and therefore not Aphrodite. The Venice figure 
cannot belong to either pediment. In the eastern 
pediment the central group was likewise bounded 
symmetrically, probably by seated goddesses, and 
contained four figures, Zeus on his throne facing 
Athene, and two others: the chariot of Selene had 
four horses. 5 ff. Thirty inscriptions, all Greek, 
including a memorial to Chaeremon of Nysa after the 
Mithridatic war of 88 B.c., with notes by Th. Momm- 
sen, two more signatures of the sculptors Epicharmos 
and Pythocritos at Rhodes, two more decrees con- 
cerning the Guilds of a Thousand at Lesbos, and 
another decree in honour of Queen Tryphaena of 
Pontos. Cyt. 


The same. 


Feb. 1891. Paris. 


1. Solomon Reinach on the Nike from Samothrace, 
chiefly with reference to the restoration by Zumbusch 
and a new restoration by Cordonnier with a wreath in 
the right hand instead of a trumpet: two plates and 
four woodcuts. Op ly 


Gazette des Beaux Arts. 


Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. Jan.-Feb. 


1891. Athens and Paris. 


1. Lechat describes the terra-cottas found at Corfu 
in 1889 in the excavations under his supervision near 
One-Gun Battery, writing 112 pages when only 16 or 
20 were needed: eight plates and thirteen woodcuts. 
These terra-cottas were found in a mass, as if they 
were - discarded offerings from a sanctuary: they 
nearly all represent Artemis: more than 1,500 of 
them are from one design, about 300 from another, 
and soon: altogether they number several thousands : 
their date is about 500 B.c. 2. Homolle completes 
his commentary on the inscription from Delos which 
he published in the last volume, plates xv., xvi. ; 
dealing here with the inventories for 279 B.c. of the 
metal offerings preserved in the temple of Artemis, 
temple of Apollo, temple with the seven statues, 
temple of Eileithuia, and the Chaleothece. 3. Des- 
champs and Cousin publish thirty-two more inscrip- 
tions from the temple of Zeus Panamaros near Stra- 
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toniceia in Caria, with a summary of results as to the 
tenure of the priesthood and the ordering of the 
three principal festivals. Olek 


ἙἘφημερὶς ᾿Αρχαιολογικήῆ. 1890. Part ili. Athens. 


1. Koumanoudes ; publishes twelve inscriptions 
from Athens. 2. Philios ; continues his publication 
of inscriptions from Eleusis nos. 57ato 60. 3. Kern ; 
gods of healing on a Boeotian vase: publishes a 
krater in the Polytechneion at Athens representing 
on one side a girl bringing offerings to a seated 
goddess, beside whom models of human limbs &e. are 
hanging; on the other a bearded figure reclines, 
feeding a large snake: the two deities are evidently 
Asklepios and Hygieia, represented in a type of scene 
which is familiar in the ‘ Nekrodeipna’: plate and 
cut. 4. Koumanoudes ; publishes eight inscriptions 
from Athens, including an interesting letter of Plotina 
to Hadrian in reference to the Epicurean sect at 
Athens. 5. Dragoumes ; epigraphical suggestions 
(Bull. de Corr. xiv. p. 41435 vi. p. 613; x. p. 178). 
6. Svoronos; archaic Greek coins; (i) Hebrutelmis 
king of the Odrysae; (ii) Aermenaos king of the 
Macedonians ; the coins inscribed with this name are 
false ; (iii) Kalchas and his son; chronology of the 
earlier coinage of the Kalchedonians ; (iv) an un- 
certain coin of Krete; plate. 7. Philios ; additions 
and corrections. C. S. 


Nov.—Dec. 1890. 


1. 8. Reinach ; publishes a bronze head of a horned 
deity found in 1888 at Lezoux (Puy-de-Déme) and 
now in the Museum of Saint-Germain ; assigns it to 
Greek work of about the time of Nero; plate. 2. 
de Pontois; exploration of the tumulus of Cruguel 
(Morbihan) containing flint arrowheads, bronze knives 
&e.: plate and two cuts. 3. Engel; publishes some 
objects of Samian ware (he calls them ‘ barques 
votives’) found at Alcolea del Rio near Seville ; some 
have votive inscriptions graffiti: two plates. 4. 
Dumesnil; proposes an explanation of the origin of 
the usual (so-called Arab) system of notation. 5. 
Maignan ; archaeological notes ; discoveries at Cor- 
beil, Ermont &c.: six cuts. 6. Deloche : seals and 
rings of the Merovingian period, continued: with 
cuts. 7. Schweisthal ; archaeological notes on Mount 
Sipylos: (i) the sanctuary of Cybele Plastene ; (ii) 
the throne of Pelops and the image of Niobe ; (iii) 
an Aeolian city. 

Reinach : Henri Schliemann. ‘Bulletin Mensuel 
del’Acad. des Inscr.’ Bibliography. Cagnat’s ‘Revue 
des Publ. Epigr.’ ; and Table Analytique of the same. 

C. S. 


Revue Archéologique. Paris. 


Jan.—Feb. 1891, 


1. Salomon Reinach interprets a Gallo-Roman 
monument, two rectangular blocks superposed and. 
together six feet high, with very clumsy sculpture on 
the four faces: two plates. As there are twelve 
figures, and some of them certainly represent some of 
the Twelve Gods, the rest of them must represent 
the rest of the Twelve. 3. A. S. Murray publishes 
four Greek inscriptions from Cyzicos in the British 
Museum. 4. Waille and Gauckler publish inscrip- 
tions lately found at Caesarea-Iol, now Cherchel in 
Algeria—forty-eight Latin and three Greek, with more 
to follow: plan of site. 5. Weber renews the dis- 
cussion about the so-called tomb of St. Luke at 
Ephesos: twelve woodeuts. It was originally a cir- 
cular edifice like the temples of Vesta at Tivoli and 
Rome, and the Christians made their chapel in the 
ruins of the basement. It has nothing to do with 
St. Luke. 6. Berthelot cites further evidence for the 


The same. Paris. 
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derivation of the word bronze from aes Brundusinum. 
7. Delattre describes the contents of five tombs of 
the Punic period which were opened last autumn 
during the excavations under his supervision on the 
southern face of the citadel of Carthage: eleven 


woodcuts. 9. Engel reports the slender results of 
his excavations near Seville. 10. Chipiez adversely 
criticises an attempt by Dumon to detemine the 
scheme of proportion employed by Polycletos in de- 
signing the theatre at Epidauros. Cat 





MONTHLY RECORD. 


GREAT BRITAIN, 


Chester.—Mr. F. Haverfield has made known some 
results of the work which has been carried on here 
during the last few months in investigating the 
Roman walls. A start was made west of Northgate, 
and about a hundred feet of walling thoroughly 
examined, with very satisfactory results. Twenty- 
five inscribed or sculptured stones, mostly sepulchral, 
have been found, and a number of other worked 
stones of much interest in connection with the build- 
ings of Roman Chester. These discoveries were 
made almost exclusively in the lower courses of the 
wall, which differ markedly from the superstructure, 
and are built without mortar, faced on the outer side 
with large square blocks, and originally backed by 
earth. ‘The stones are exclusively of Roman, per- 
haps of early Roman, date, probably the time of the 
Emperor Severus, who was in the island about A.D. 
200 ; moreover, his reign was especially an era of re- 
building and repairs. The objects found consist of 
the funeral monuments of the Roman garrison of 
Chester and their households ; only one inscription is 
not sepulchral, and this comes from an older wall and 
commemorates the building of a section in that wall 
by the century of Attius Celer. The rest are tomb- 
stones of horsemen or infantry; one has sculpture 
over it representing a rider trampling on a fallen 
enemy with an oblong shield, such as were doubtless 
used by the native Britons. The most interesting is 
as follows : 


OPTIONIS, AD . SPU 
ORDINIS . > LVCILI 
INGENVI . QVI 
NAVFRAGIO. P&RIT. 
[ea Sie πὶ 


Only the lower half of this has as yet been found, the 
stone being broken in two. A large area of the wall 
yet remains to be explored." 

Lincoln.—An important discovery of Roman re- 
mains has been made here. In laying down a new 
water-main, the workmen came upon the bases of 
three Doric columns in an admirable state of preser- 
vation. These bases are in a straight line with the 
shattered pillars discovered in May 1878, and cor- 
respond exactly with them in character and arrange- 
ment. The building of which these columns formed 
the facade must have shown a colonnade of at least 
eleven columns, extending to a length of 160 feet, 
and occupying the north-west angle of the north- 
west quarter of the Roman city. Later, a group of 
two inosculating columns was discovered, and shortly 
afterwards, at a distance of 18 ft. 6 ins., asimilar 
double column, succeeded by three bases in the 
same line; also, a day following, a similar double 
column, of larger dimensions, and there is no doubt 





1 Manchester Guardian. 2 May 1891. 


that there yet remains much to be found. Unfor- 
tunately, being in a public thoroughfare, these re—- 
mains cannot be preserved in situ, but careful 
drawings and measurements have been made.” 

Great Thurlow, Suffolk.—Roman antiquites have 
been discovered here in a pit excavated to the 
depth of six feet, consisting for the most part of 
pottery of various kinds. This is mostly black and 
erey ware, both of well-known and of unusual types, 
also numerous handles of amphorae and necks of 
mortaria. A quantity of Samian ware was also 
found, and of very varied types, all of soft and porous 
clay, though the appearance is good, and the orna- 
mentation rich. The decorations take the form of 
loop and tassel borders, and radiated margins like 
the rim of some sea-shells; also symmetrically 
twined patterns of leaves and fruit, and in one case 
the figure of a leopard. The potters’ marks are 
mostly obscure ; one apparently reads: oF.A[L]BI. 
Among other remains were a plain bronze fibula, and 
a small brass coin inscribed CLAVDIVS CAESAK 
(i.e. Claudius Gothicus) ; also a small stumpy figure 
draped in long straight falling robes, and holding a 
long knife in one hand and a bag or purse in the 
other. This figure is carved out of chalk, and 
is about three inches high ; the head is lost, but it 
apparently represents Mercury.? 


ITALY. 


Rome.—During some alterations on the bank of 
the Tiber, about 160 metres above the Ponte S. 
Angelo, a pier or landing-place was discovered, built 
of blocks of tufa, with no cement, but with a coat- 
ing of travertine. It isapparently a raised causeway, 
14 metres wide and 5 high, protruding into the river 
for 26 metres at an angle of 40° to the direction of 
the stream. On each side are two spacious landings 
of concrete, with a palisade which is an excellent 
example of Roman hydraulic engineering. This pier 
was probably used for landing marbles for the build- 
ings of the Campus Martius and the Pincian and 
Quirinal Hills. The ordinary landing-place lower 
down the Tiber would have been very inconvenient 
for the extensive building operations carried on in 
this part of Rome under the earlier Emperors, and 
hence this one was erected. In 1737-40 inscriptions 
were discovered in this locality alluding to a Statio 
Rationis Marmorum, and some ruins of the same ; 
this was undoubtedly in connection with the landing- 
place. 

Under the Teatro Tor di Nona was discovered a 
semi-circular portico in the shape of the Greek Q, 
built of white marble, with a single row of columns. 
In the centre was a diminutive round temple, 4.20 
metres in diameter, and ‘an altar before it with 
sacrificial emblems. The capitals of the columns 





2 Academy. 18 and 25 April 1891. 
3 Antiquary. May 1891. 
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are modelled in the form of leopards’ skins folded 
and twisted round the top of the shaft. Ona frag— 
ment of the architrave 1s engraved Lip[ER], which 
may denote that the building was dedicated to 
Bacchus. ! 


GREECE. 


Athens.—In the excavations carried on to remove 
the railway-station of the Piraeus-line, an ancient 
tomb was discovered, containing a mirror, some 
vases, and a marble stele, all of a rather late 
period. 

Dr. Lolling has published five new inscriptions 
discovered on the Acropolis, and relating to cults, 
the existence of which was hitherto unknown. 

(1). A fragment of Pentelie marble, from the base 
of a statue: Διὸς κα[τ] αἰβάτο[υ] ἄβατον. End of 
fourth century. 

(2). A small altar of Pentelic marble: Ad Nato| 
[κ]αὶ τῆ συν όδω Μέλ'λπων KalA\a]iéév[ov Mp]of[a]at| 
σιος εὐϊξάμ[ ε] νο[5] ἀν[ἐ]!θηκεν. Roman times. 

(9). Five fragments of ἃ κλίνη: τῇ Δ[ιώ]νῃ Φίλη 
Νικήτου ἀνέ[θηκεν]Ί. Fourth century. Phile was 
a priestess of Dione, who was worshipped in the 
Erechtheion. 

(4). Fragment of a base:......... Παιαν[τεὺ]ς [ἀνέθ] 
κεν Διὲ Πολιεῖ. Fourth century. From the 
temenos of Zeus Polieus, probably to the north-east of 
the Parthenon. 

(5). A tapering base of sixth-century date: Té]vde 
κόρεν ἀνέθεκεν ἀπαρχὲν |... . λοχος: ἄγρας : ἕν of 
Ποντομέδ [ον χρυ]σοτρία[ ι]ν᾽ ἔπορεν [ἔπορε- 1]. 

The offering of ἃ κόρη by a fisher to Poseidon. Cf. 
OL ΕΣ Wee ele 

Additions to the Central Museum: The vases from 
Kretria ; the sarcophagus found at Patras sculptured 
with the hunt of the Kalydonian boar ; the statues 
found at Rhamnus, with their inscribed pedestals ; 
antiquities found in the Olympieion, including the 
head of a Maenad crowned with ivy, of good style, 
and a statuette of the triple-headed Hekate, with 
traces of red colouring; a bronze statuette of 
Aphrodite discovered on the east side of the Acro- 
polis, and representing the Goddess nude, in the act 
of throwing a sandal with her left hand at an in- 
visible Eros; and the products of the French 
excavations at Thespiae, including the fragments of 
a sarcophagus representing the labours of Herakles. 
From Marathon: a large two-handled vase, 0.32 
metres high, of a reddish colour, with brown bands 
round the middle, and remains of decorations in 
Mycenae style ; about twenty small lekythoi, mostly 
in pleces, resembling those found at Eretria, and of a 
date anterior to the Persian wars ; they mostly bear 
representations of war-chariots, and some have figures 
of warriors on horseback, or hoplitai on foot ; on two 
alone is a mythological scene found, viz. the capture 
of the Erymanthian boar by Herakles. From 
Petreza: seventeen vases of various shapes and frag- 
ments, including a Ὁ. ἢ, bombylion, 0.13 metres high, 
signed by the painter Mnesikleides, with a Sphinx 
in a temple, and draped figures, also a b.f. lekythos, 
with a male anda female figure ona couch. From 
Laurium ; a marble hydria, and a dog of white marble 
seated on a pedestal. Also two silver coins, an 
Athenian tetradrachm of archaic type, and a drachma 
of Alexander, found in Athens.? 





1 Athenaeum. 25 April 1891. 

2 Antiquary. May 1891. 

3 Δέλτιον, September 1890, p. 144 ; see also Berl. 
Phil. Woch. 2 May, 1891. 

4 Δέλτιον, Oct.—Dec. 1890. pp. 149, 162. (See 
also Berl. Phil. Woch. 2 May 1891, and Ath. Mitth. 
1890, p. 233). 
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Thorikos.—A prehistoric tomb has been discovered 
here on the hill behind the theatre with a vaulted 
dromos, aud inner chamber of elliptical shape. It 
contained fragments of Mycenean pottery and of a 
bronze spear and dagger, also remains of bones 
charred by fire. It was not possible to excavate the 
dromos, owing to the insecurity of the side-walls. 
Near the tomb is a circular vaulted building, also of 
prehistoric date, containing a number of black- 
figured lekythoi and archaic terra-cotta figures, all 
broken. As no bones were found, it seems likely 
that this was not a tomb, but a well into which these 
objects were thrown to avoid profanation, being 
probably offerings from a neighbouring temple.?® 

Lretria. Dr. Dorpfeld has published an account 
of the theatre recently laid bare by the American 
School. The buildings at the back and part of the 
orchestra have been brought to light, the foundation- 
walls of the former and part of the walls above being 
preserved. Before these buildings there is no logeion, 
but, as at Kpidauros and elsewhere, a proscenium 
with pilasters, with the proportions given by Vitru- 
vius ; this ‘ Dekorationswand’ is in the Ionic style, 
with only one door in the middle, as in other cases ; 
its height is from 3 to 3.50 metres. Before this wall 
is the orchestra, forming a circle. A peculiarity of 
the theatre is that, owing to the formation of the 
ground, the floor of the buildings at the back lies 34 
metres higher than the stylobate of the proscenium, 
i.e. is at the level of the top of the latter. Hence 
an actor, going from the orchestra through the door 
of the proscenium into the building at the back, 
could only reach the hall with its colonnade up a 
flight of stairs ; a broad vaulted passage is here visible, 
leading underneath the floor and ending in a stair- 
case. Probably an actor on leaving the stage did not 
ascend this staircase but remained behind the pro- 
scenium-wall (at the wings, so to speak), until his 
time came to go on again. The most important dis- 
covery was that of a carefully-walled subterranean 
passage from the space behind the proscenium to the 
middle of the orchestra, no doubt used for the sudden 
appearance of actors. The broad platform behind the 
proscenium, which according to the excavators at 
Megalopolis was considered to be a stage with six 
steps, also occurs here; it has a back-wall about 
eight metres high, and must be the same as the 
scaenae frons of Vitruvius.® 

Mycenae.—In Pausanias occurs the passage (il. 
16. 6): Μυκηνῶν δὲ ἐν τοῖς ἐρειπίοις κρηνή τε ἐστὶ 
καλουμένη Περσεία καὶ ᾿Ατρέως καὶ τῶν παιδῶν ὑπόγαια 
οἰκοδομήματα, ἔνθα οἱ θησαυροί σφισι τῶν χρημάτων 
ἦσαν. ‘The question has arisen how water was ob- 
tained from this fountain of Perseia by the inhabitants 
of the Acropolis ; for without a subterranean channel 
through the walls or aqueduct above, the spring, 
which rises outside the city, could never have been 
brought inside. Neither of these were found, and 
consequently it was supposed that the only supply 
of water was from three spacious cisterns inside the 
walls. Lately, however, another means of obtaining 
water has been discovered. On the north side of the 
wall there is a door, north-east from which is a 
covered way, running obliquely through the wall, 
and marked in Steffen’s map asa ‘Galerie’ ; this is 
not, as he supposed, a postern-door, but a sub- 
terranean passage leading in a north-easterly direction 
40 metres beyond the walls, with 99 steps (16 in the 
thickness of the wall, and 83 outside). At the end 
is a rectangular spring or fountain, 3.70 metres in depth 
and 1x 0.84 metres in area, in the roof of which is a 





ε 


ὃ Δέλτιον. 


ὁ Berl. Phil. Woch. 


Nov.—Dee. 1890, p. 159. 
25 April 1891. 
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hole, with a pipe of clay coming from the north, 
which probably led to the spring of Perseia.* 


Nineteenth Century. May 1891. Article by Dr, 
C. Waldstein ; ‘Is it Aristotle’s Tomb ?’ 

This article contains a fuller account of the dis- 
covery at Eretria, mentioned ante, p. 236, but adds 
nothing new. 


Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift. 2 May 1891. 
On p. 546 is a communication by Dr, G. Treu, 


relative to a recent acquisition of the Dresden sculp- 
ture collection. This is an athlete’s head, of 





17d, 11 April 1891. 
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Myronian style, of Pentelic marble, found some years 
ago in Thrace, and acquired through Dr. P. Arndt. 
The swollen ears point to its being the head of a 
pugilist, and it corresponds more nearly to the head 
of the Diskobolos than any yet known. The nose 
and chin are injured, and the hair on the forehead 
and the left cheek have been marred by inferior 
attempts at restoration. The firm mouth, thin out- 
line of the cheeks, eyelids, and short curls of hair, 
seem to indicate a bronze original. Apparently this 
head left the workshop unfinished, as the working of 
the hair is in parts incomplete. [Ὁ will be published 
shortly in the Athenische Mittheilwngen, by Dr. P. 
Hermann. 
H. B. WALTERS. 





‘SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Jahresbericht des Philologischen Vereins 
zu Berlin. April— May, 1890. 


ΟΝ THE LITERATURE OF Homer (the higher criti- 
cism) by C. Rorur. 


Bougot, Etude sur U' Iliade d Homére. Paris 1888. 
B. treats of Homer under three heads, Invention, 
Composition and Execution. Finds the clearest 
proof of the unity of the poem in the similarity of 
the execution. ‘The poet may very well have used 
single lays but he has made them all subserve his 
special aim.—A. Croiset and M. Croiset, Histoire de 
la littérature grecque. Paris 1887. Assumes a poet 
who without any definite plan composed a complete 
poem, the strife of Agam. and Achilles. The appro- 
bation it met with caused him to add A, then Hector’s 
death, then the ‘ Patrocleia’ and others. Then sub- 
sequent poets united these into a whole [see Cf. ii. 
255].—W. v. Christ, Griechische Litteraturgeschichte. 
Handb. f. kl. Altertumsw. VII. Nordlingen 1889. 
A model review of the Homeric question for shortness 
and clearness. Several poets have taken part in the 
creation of the Ziad and Odyssey, but the thought of 
making the central point of the Z/iad the strife be- 
tween Agam. and Achilles is due to one mind, as well 
as the plan of making Odysseus narrate in Phaeacia 
his former adventures and then after his return slay 
the suitors of his faithful wife. The Odyssey is a 
younger creation than the //iad [see Jebb’s Jntro- 
duction to Homer p. 126].—H. Hagen, Ueber Wesen 
und Bedeutung der Homerfrage. Hamburg 1889. A 
thorough-going supporter of Kochly, maintaining 
that Homer isa collection of single lays. —E. Kammer, 
Kin dsthetischer Kommentar zur Ilias. Paderborn 
1889. ‘Too subjective: K. rejects about half the 
Iliad on purely aesthetic grounds (C. 10. iv. 991). --- 
L. Erhardt, Zur Homerischen Frage. Zeitschr. f. 
Volkerspsych. XIX. Maintains the theory, started by 
the Italian Vico half a century before Wolf, that Homer 
is the work not of a single poet or of a line of poets 
but of the genius of the Greek people and that the 
poets merely strung together pre-existing lays.—K. 
Brandt, Zur Geschichte und Komposition der Ilias, N. 
Jahrb. f. Phil. 1888, 1889 and C. Rothe, Zur Homer- 
ischen Frage. ib. 1889. B. attempts toshow that the 
first half of = belongs to the old μῆνις, the second 
from 369 on to the second reviser, also that T 42- 
356 belongs to the second reviser. KR. combats his 
arguments and conclusions.—P. Jahr, De Iliadis 


libro decimo. Progr. Stettin 1889. Upholds the 
ancient opinion that this lay is a later addition.—A. 
Th. Christ, Das Aiolosabentewer in der Odyssee. 
Progr. Landskrone 1889. While Niese considers this 
to be a masterpiece of narrative on account of its 
pithy terseness, Christ holds this terseness to be 
itself a fault and makes several other objections, 
mostly unreasonable.-A. Czyczkiewicz, Untersuchun- 
gen wiber das [1]. und XVI. Buch der Odyssee. 
Brody 1889. Written 12 years ago and so rather out 
of date. C. seeks to show with Kirchhoff that 7 281— 
298 are not a later addition to τ 83—52 but that the 
latter are later than 7, and only added to make a con- 
trast between 7 and x. He also sees traces of a later 
‘redaction’ in some parts of y.—Reichert, Ueber den 
zweiten Teil der Odyssee. Berlin 1889. Wishes to 
show that the second part of the Od. is not the work 
of two revisers, viz. a continuer of the ‘old Nostos,’ 
and a second reviser, but that it is sufficient to 
assume one ‘redactor’ who has used an older lay (the 
song of the Bow) and also single lays as eg. 
Odysseus’ combat with Iros.—H. Grimm, Homers 
Ilias. Deutsche Rundschau 1889. Sees in Homer 
the labour of a lifetime resulting in a single work of 
art.—A. Wauters, Homeére a-t-il existé? Bruxelles 
1888. Places Homer, according to the Parian mar- 
ble, in the year 907 B.c.—at the beginning and not 
at the end of the ‘sage-development.’ 


Jahrbucher fur Protestantische Theologie, 
herausgegeben von D. Hase, D. Lipsius, D. 


Pfleiderer, D, Schrader. 


XVI. Jahrgang. 1890.— 

I. Heft contains, p. 84-133, Paul Feine, Die alte 
Quelle in der ersten Hiilfte der Apostelgeschichte. 
‘The author of Acts App. availed himself in Cpp. 
i.—xii. of a written document, drawn up most pro- 
bably at Jerusalem, but not, to judge from xii. 17 (the 
position which St. James seems to occupy), i. 4 and x. 
41 (account of the Resurrection), at a very early 
date.’ 

P. 158, 9. Dr. Lobe, Hin Fragm. ciner lat. 
Bibeliibersetzung. Notice of the portion of a Lat. MS., 
found in the St. Georgenstift at Rasephas (in an old 
account-book dating 1555/6), containing Prov. xxv. 
21-xxviii. 10. and Cant. ii. 4—iii. 2 and v. 1—12. 
‘The translation follows the Vulgate on the whole, 
but has some peculiar readings.’ 

Ῥ, 160 in Miscelle zu Rim. ix. 5, 9 G. Kriiger sug- 
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gests that the relative sentences, ὧν of πατέρες till 
σάρκα, form part of the fourth verse, and that the 
sentence 6 dy ἐπὶ πάντων θεὸς evAoynrds εἰς τοὺς 
αἰῶνας, ἀμήν. (v. 5) is either the later addition of a 
reader, or else the response of the congregation, when 
the Ep. was read in Service, — 

D. Hase’s name disappears from the title page of 

II. Heft, which p. 161—6, contains R. A. Lipsius, 
Zur Erinnerung an Karl von Hase, the theologian, 
controversialist and Church historian. 

Ill. Heft contains, p. 337—56, G. Kriiger, Die 
Bedeutung des Athanasius. 

Ρ, 423—34, Ph. Meyer, Zwei bislang ungedruckte 
Enkomien auf den Evangel Lukas, published from 
the Cod. A—4, No. 28 and 29, at Smyrna ; they are 
also contained in Montfaucon Bibl. Coislin. 195 in 
Paris. The latter treatise dates probably from the 
fifth century and is of little value ; the former, head- 
ed περίοδοι καὶ τελείωσις τοῦ ἁγίου ἀποστόλου Λουκᾶ, 
has considerable interest. The prayer of St, Luke 
(Cp. ui.) contains numerous gnostic expressions 
(Christ is called τὸ μυστήριον τὸ κεκρυμμένον, ἐν ᾧ ὁ 
σταυρὸς ὥφθη.--ἀνάπαυδις--οἵ, φύλαξόν με ἐν τῇ ἁγίᾳ 
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τριάδι) similar to those met with in the gnostic Acts 
of the Apostles, especially in those of St. Thomas, 
Pfarrer Meyer considers this a proof that there 
existed Acts of St. Luke, either composed or edited 
by gnostics, and that these may have formed part of 
the heretical Acts of the twelve Apostles, mentioned 
by the fathers. 

P. 454—72 F. Gorres, Kirche wnd Stlaat von 
Decius bis zum Regierwngsantritt Diocletians (249— 
284) I. part considers Decius’ persecution of the 
Christians, examines the motives of the emperor—who 
was, as later on Julian, led astray by romantic illu- 
sions—the measures he adopted (Cypr. Hp. 22, jussi 
sumus secundum praeceptum imperatoris fame et siti 
necari, and Hp. 56, maxime cum cupientibus mori 
non permitteretur occidi), as well as their effect on 
the Church [various degrees of sacrificati, thurificati, 
libellatici, acta facientes]. The peculiar character 
of Decius’ persecution, distinguishing it from the per- 
secutions on the one hand of M. Aurelius on the other 
of Diocletian, is well brought out, 
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ADVERSARIA ORTHOGRAPHICA. 


I. 


Noraine is much better known in the 
province of Plautine metric than H. A. 
Koch’s paper in the Neue Jahrbuecher for 
1870, vol. 101, headed woxor = wxor. There 
are ten or twelve verses in Plautus, spoilt 
by hiatus as they stand, which would be 
rid of this disfigurement if wxor began 
with a consonant: in such places Koch 
would introduce the form woxor, which is 
actually proffered by B, the codex uetus 
Camerarii, at truc. 515 and trin. 800. 
Ritschl in the preface to his second edition 
of the trinwmmus praises the ingenuity of 
this suggestion and suspends judgment ; but 
I do not encounter the apparition of woxor 
in any text published during the twenty 
years since 1870, and here I shall attempt 
to lay the ghost, for a ghost it is. 

The two verses in which B gives the form 
are these : 


truc. 515: 

Mars peregre adueniéns salutat Nérienem 
uaxorém suam, 
trin. 800 : 

uxorem quoque ipsam hance rem ut celes 
face. 


This is of course corrupt, and Ritschl 
writes : 
uxodrem quoque eampse hane rem uti celes 


face. 
uoxorem B in both places. 


Now even if we concede to Koch that 
Plautus wrote woxor in other verses, where 
it does not appear, it nevertheless is quite 
certain that in these two verses, where it 
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does appear, he did not write it. In érue. 
515 it will not scan, and there is an end of 
the matter. In ¢rin. 800 it makes no 
difference to the scansion, and there is an 
end of the matter again. For after we have 
fathered woxor on Plautus as often as Mr. 
Koch desires there will still remain a great 
majority of instances where uwxor alone is 
admitted by the metre ; and this means that 
uxor was the normal form with Plautus, 
and that woxor, if he employed it at all, he 
employed for metrical convenience only. 
But for metrical convenience he cannot have 
employed it at trim. 800, since it commences 
the verse. How strange now is this: that 
uoxor, which has thrust itself into two verses 
where Plautus did not write it, should have 
vanished from a dozen verses where he 
did. 

But what then is woxorem? for there it 
stands in B. VOXOREM is the ghost of 
VCXOREM. There are four ways of 
spelling this word, wxor, ucxor, wxsor, wexsor ; 
but if we want to find the three last forms 
preserved we must go to stone records 
or the best and most ancient of our MSS, 
In Virgil we have georg. iv. 491 respecait M, 
Aen, i. 108, 109 sacxva c, 398 cincuere G, 11. 
56 arce M2, iv. 682 extincxti M2, xii. 353 
prospecxit M, 671 respecait M, 734 aspecuit 
M, and xi. 860 duxsit P, xii. 266 dixsit P, 
300 reluxsit P. But in MSS. less excellent 
than Virgil’s it is rare to find these forms 
intact, as at Luer. 111. 1044 restincait A (ob- 
longus), Ovid met. 1. 353 iuncait MA, 11. 554 
texsta X. Never doubt that other writers 
used them as often as Virgil; but their 
scribes have substituted simple « when they 
recognised what was meant. Here and 
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there however they have not recognised 
this, and we may detect the old orthography 
under some such disguise as woxorem. Thus 
in Hor. serm. i. 2, 47 I would write mercau 
for mercs Bod, in Sen. Oed, 227 and Ag. 562 
arce for arsz E. In Prop. iv. 4, 10 we have 
the variants facta O, sawa N, in Ovid met. 
1, 326 faxtum (factum) N, sawum cett., in 
xill. 567 iactum MN, saxum cett.: write 
sacea and sacxum. In Catull. 68, 143 
Schwabe restores dexstra for the deastra of 
V ; and at 64, 237 of the same poet I think 
T see a similar form under a deeper disguise. 
Aegeus charges his son to hoist white sails 
if he return,— 


quam primum cernens ut laeta gaudia 
mente 

agnoscam, cum te reducem aetas prospera 
sistet. 


I do not flatter myself with the hope of 
many converts, so I will be brief, and will 
merely refer to Baehrens for the objections 
to aetas, which Avantius very suitably re- 
places by fors. Now /ors is not at all like 
aetas but very like pros: it may be then 
that aetas prospera is an attempt to emend 
pros aetaspera, which in its turn is a letter- 
for-letter corruption of fors decustera. 


1. 


Virgil Aen. vil. 703-5 : 


nec quisquam aeratas acies ex agmine 
tanto 

misceri putet, aeriam sed gurgite ab 
alto 

urgueri uolucrum raucarum ἃ litora 
nubem. 


‘ex agmine tanto seems to go with misceri, 
to be made up, or massed, out of that great 
multitude : a poetical variety for hoe agmen 
tantum aeratas acies esse’ Conington. These 
are two explanations, not one; they are 
irreconcilable with one another, and they 
are both untenable. The former’ renders 
the Latin correctly and is nonsense: there 
is no difficulty at all in believing that armed 
ranks can be made up out of a great multi- 
tude: the difficulty is to believe that the 
multitude can be made up out of armed 
ranks. The second explanation gives the 
sense needed, the sense of the Greek origi- 
nal οὐδέ φαίης | τόσσον νηίτην στόλον 
ἔμμεναι, ἀλλ᾽’ οἰωνῶν | ἰλαδὸν ἄσπετον ἔθνος 
ἐπιβρομέειν πελάγεσσιν, but obtains it by 
ignoring ex: ‘hoc agmen ‘tantum aeratas 
acies esse’ is the equivalent of ‘aeratas 
acies agmine tanto misceri,’ ‘ that those who 
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are mingling together in such a multitude are 
armed ranks,’ which is not what we have in 
the text. Ladewig expounds ‘dass aus einer 
solehen Masse sich eherne Schaaren bilden 
und mit dem Feinde handgemein werden 
wiirden’: except for the wealth of inap- 
propriate meaning bestowed on misceri this 
is the former of the two explanations 
confused by Conington. 
Now turn to den. 11. 725-8: 


ferimur per opaca locorum ; 
et me, quem dudum non ulla iniecta moue- 
bant 
tela neque aduerso glomerati ex agmine 
Gral, 
nunc omnes terrent aurae. 


Heyne, Wagner, and Ladewig give what 
I conceive to be the correct translation of 
‘aduerso glomerati ex agmine Grai’: ‘a 
troop of Greeks collected out of the hostile 
army.’ But other editors feel, what is very 
true, that this falls far beneath the sense 
required ; so once again they ignore ex and 
render ‘the hostile mass of Greeks,’ 4.6. 
‘aduerso glomerati agmine Grai.’ Twice 
over then, it seems, has Virgil written ex 
where he did not mean it. Why, in both 
these places, does the word which follows 
happen to be aymine? The coincidence is 
the key to the riddle. 

Of Virgil’s capital MSS. den. 11. 727 is 
contained in two, MP, vii. 703 in three, 
MPR. ΑΙ] these, after the wont of 
capital MSS., are written without pune- 
tuation or interspaces between word and 
word. P has been sparsely pointed by 
a later hand: Ris profusely besprinkled, 
also by a later hand, with dots which 
often fall in the most absurd situations ; 
but as originally written these MSS. offer 
in each line an unbroken row of equi- 
distant letters. The difficulty therefore of 
these two verses lies wholly at the door of 
the editors or the scribes of later MSS. The 
reading of the capital codices in both lines 
is EXAGMINH, and it is perfectly right : 
‘aduerso glomerati exagmine Grai’: ‘aeratas 
acies exagmine tanto | misceri.’ ewagmen is 
the word with which we are more familiar 
in the form examen. The older spelling is 
preserved or indicated by M or by y in the 
following passages : buc. ix. 30 exacmina M, 
georg. ti. 452 exacmine M, iv. 21 exagmina 
M, 103 exagmina y, ewacmina M, Aen. xu. 
725 exagmine y. The other MSS. have in 
those places substituted the common form, 
and the only reason why exagmine has sur- 
vived in Aen. ii. 727 and vii. 703 is that the 
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context led the obtuse copyists to mistake 
the end of the word for aymine. But they 
were not all obtuse, and at vil. 703 two late 
codices, the Leidensis and the Hamburgensis 
alter, put the editors of Virgil to shame by 
writing examine. 

An exact parallel to these phenomena 
appears in den. 111. 483 “ picturatas auri 
subtegmine uestes’: subtegmine G, subtec- 
mine Myb, subtemine Pac: the simple Ser- 
vius regardless of sense and deaf to ad- 
monition observes ‘sub tegmine..... nam 
male quidam subtemen stamen accipiunt.’ 


EY: 
Ovid trist. iv. 10, 95. sq. : 


postque meos ortus Pisaea uinctus oliua 
abstulerat deciens praemia uictor eques. 


There were no jockeys at Olympia, so eques 
is wrong, and Beutley at Hor. carm. iv. 2, 17 
restores equus, shewing after Spanheim from 
Theocritus and Plutarch that the winning 
horses in the chariot-race were crowned 
with wreaths. But the corruption egues 
means that Ovid wrote eqguos, as I can prove 
by adducing the very passage from which 
he borrowed wictor equos, spelling and all: 
Prop. i. 34, 38 ‘tristia ad Archemori 
funera wictor equos,’ for so the MSS. give 
it. That Ovid sometimes at any rate em- 
ployed this form of the nom. sing. we 
know chiefly from the codex reginensis of 
the fasti which offers 111. 228 awos, 273 riuos, 
iv. 46 auos, 824 and 836 nouos: at 11. 316 


UW 
it has riwwes, 1.6. riuos ; also solwont at iv. 


333: the Harleian at meé. ii. 186 has suos 
and at 456 siwos, the Amplonianus prior 
Hawos at 111. 617: at xiv. 589 for paruwn 
the Marcianus has parwo, i.e. paruom. This 
uo is presented by the MSS. not of Augustan 
writers merely but even of Martial: there- 
fore when in [Sen.] Herc. Oet. 1219 we find 
rewulsus in K and the corruption reuersus in 
A we need not doubt that the common origin 
of both was rewolsus. Nor is Ovid trist. iv. 
10, 96 the only place where a puzzled scribe 
has changed equos to eques : Prop. iv. 10, 19 
will furnish another example, though to 
discuss that passage would involve a long 
digression. But lest any one at Hor. epod. 
16, 12 ‘urbem | egues sonante uerberabit 
. ungula’ should be tempted to propose an 
alteration because the hoof is the horse’s 
and not the horseman’s, [ would point out 
that the MS. reading is defended by Virg. 
georg. iii. 116 sq. ‘equitem docuere sub ar- 
mis | insultare solo et gressus glomerare 
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superbos’ and Lue. vi. 81 sq¢qg. ‘pabula ter- 
rae, | quae currens obtriuit eques, gradi- 
busque citatis | ungula frondentem discussit 
cornea campum.’ There is however I 
believe in the text of Horace at least one 
place where the termination -wés, which his 
MSS. so often preserve, still lurks unde- 
tected : carm. iv. 7, 14 sqq.: 





nos, ubi decidimus, 
quo pius Aeneas, quo Tullus diues 
Ancus, 
puluis et umbra sumus, 


et 


Whether dzues belongs to Tullus or to Ancus 
it is the least appropriate epithet which the 
Latin vocabulary contains, for both these 
kings are expressly cited by Juvenal v. 57 
as examples of antique poverty. I would 
write saewos, and trace the corruption 
through saluos aluos diuos. It may be that 
Juvenal’s ‘Tulli census pugnacis et Anci’ 
comes from this very line. 


TV. 


At Luer. 1. 125 ‘lacrimas effundere sal- 
sas’ the oblongus (A) has effundere, the 
quadratus (Β) e¢ fundere. Lachmann ob- 
serves ‘ecfundere libri nostri non exhibent : 
horum autem scribendi rationem reddere 
satis habeo.’ But neither do the MSS. of 
Catullus exhibit this form ; yet when they 
otter et futura at 6, 13 it is Lachmann him- 
self who restores ecfututa, and rightly. 
Only once even in Virgil is ec preserved, 
Aen. ix. 632 ecfugit Ὁ, where PRy’c ac- 
cordingly give et/ugit and Servius attests e¢ 
fugit ; Ribbeck however restores it at Aen. 
vil. 440 where M has etfeta, and it ought to 
be restored also at georg. iv. 450 etfatus M, 
Aen. i. 657 etferre M, v. 317 etfust M, xii. 
499 etfundit P. Therefore at Lucr. vi, 258, 
where the MSS. give θέ /ertus and the sense 
demands Lachmann’s effertus, the form indi- 
cated is surely ecfertus. But if i. 125 and 
vi. 258 are not thought evidence enough 
for ec in Lucretius I bring forward a 
stronger proof. The verse i. 70 is pre- 
served by Priscian p. 879 in the form 
‘inritat animi uirtutem effringere ut arta,’ 
but the MSS. of Lucretius give con/fringere 
against metre: why? because he wrote 
ecfringere and ec was mistaken for cd. 

Restore ec again in Ovid met. 11. 144 e¢ 
Julget MSS., effulget Heinsius, Pers. i. 20 
et fluis aC, effluis B, Juv. ix. 150 et fugit P, 
effugit ὦ. In Hor. avs 111 we have the 
variants effert ay C d« Luv, efferet B, et certe 
RodwrAlzzr: write ecfert. 

Sometimes 66 is deeper concealed. 

Υ 2 


Hor. 


͵ 


‘ 
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epist. i. 10, 9 ‘quae uos ad caelum fertis ru- 
more secundo’ most MSS., effertis V and 
some others: Pauly has seen that this means 
ecfertis - it has been modernised on the one 
hand to effertis, on the other it has been cor- 
ruptedas usual to ef fertis and οὐ has then been 
thrown away because it gave nosense. Turn 
to Prop. 111. 9, 9 and you have the same 
variation : ‘gloria Lysippo est animosa efjin- 
gere signa’ N, jfingerz O: write ecfingere. 
Ovid met. i. 71 ‘sidera coeperunt toto 
efferuescere caelo’ M, feruescere X, ecferuescere 
Ovid ; Sen. Thy. 987 sq. ‘admotus ipsis Bac- 
chus ἃ labris fugit | cireaque rictus ore de- 
cepto efluit’ A, fluit E, ecflwit Seneca. 
All this will serve as preface to the con- 
sideration of Hor. serm. ii. 3, 171 sqq. : 


postquam te talos, Aule, nucesque 
ferre sinu laxo, donare et ludere uidi, 
te, Tiberi, numerare, cauis abscondere 
tristem, 
extimui, ne uos ageret insania discors, 
tu Nomentanum, tu ne sequerere Cicutam. 
quare per diuos oratus uterque penates 
tu caue ne minuas, tu ne maius facias id 
quod satis esse putat pater et natura 
coercet. 


On this passage the editors continue to com- 
ment as if they had not read Bentley, nay 
as if they had not read Horace. I do not 
wish to be unfair, so I will quote one of 
the best among their number: ‘ dudere, gam- 
ble; sc. ws with them, in which there 
would be the risk of losing them—a risk 
the cautious brother would not face.’ This 
father then is alarmed for Aulus’ future and 
fears he will prove a spendthrift, because 
the boy applies nuts and knucklebones to the 
very use for which boys have nuts and 
knucklebones given them! Then again: ‘a 
risk the cautious brother would not face’ ; 
‘the serious Tiberius would not gamble at 
all.’ Indeed? then how was he to swell his 
hoard? and if he did not swell his hoard 
what makes his father afraid ‘ne maius 
faciat id quod satis esse’ etc.? and wherein 
resides his likeness to Cicuta? Cicuta 
gambled : he was a money-lender, and there- 
fore a gambler by profession. Briefly /udere 
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is impossible for two reasons: it signifies that 
Tiberius did not play, which is false, and 
thatAulus ought not to have played, which 
is false again. Bentley, who demonstrated 
this, offered only the hasty conjecture per- 
dere: I believe that ETLVDERE stands 
for ETFVDERE, in which we shall now 
recognise ecfundere; and effundere has 
already been proposed by Hamacher. 


Ὑ- 


Cicero, says Quintilian, wrote aiio and 
Maiia, and so did many others beside Cicero ; 
the scribes however view the practice with dis- 
favour, and these forms have seldom escaped 
them except in masquerade. The following 
are passages where they have not yet been 
stripped of the disguises which saved them. 

Hor. epist. i. 15, 45 ‘uos sapere et solos 
aio bene uiuere, alio 6YAlzexzL: write 
atvio, comparing Luer. i. 477 where Lach- 
mann restores Gravuugenarum from the Gra- 
liugenar of A. 

Sen. 770. 69 sq. ‘ ex quo tetigit | Phrygius 
Graias hospes Amyclas,’ gratias excerpt. 
Thu.: write Graiias. So in Catull. 66, 58 
Baehrens restores Graiia for gratia, and I 
have pointed out elsewhere that in Prop. iv. 
1, 7 the Zarpetius of N means Z'arpeiius. 

Sen. 770. 146 sq. nec feret umquam | τοῦδ 
Graium ceruice iugum,’ granum excerpt. 
Thu.: write Graivum, and see Virg. Aen. vu. 
386 where y has manus, 1.6. macius, for matus. 
At Sen. 7γο. 551 ‘libera Graios’ there is 
the variant nos, which signifies that an 
original Graivos was corrupted to granos, and 
gra@ absorbed by the preceding era. 

Pers. v. 147 ‘ Vetentanwmque rubellum,’ Vel- 
lentanum C: write Vewentanum: at Juv. iv. 
113, where this MS. gives Vellento, Buech- 
eler has observed that Veiiento is indicated ; 
and in Prop. iv. 4, 1 and 15 I have restored 
Tarpetiae and Tarpeiia for the Tarpelle and 
Carpella of F. 

Juv. iv. 13 sg. ‘nam quod turpe bonis 
Titio serioque decebat | Crispinum’: Cal- 
derinus emends Seio ; but write Sezio. 


A. E. Housman. 





THE ORIGIN OF THE LATIN GERUND AND GERUNDIVE. 


THE origin of the group -nd- in Latin, and 
the history of the gerund and gerundive 
forms which is bound up with it, can hardly, 
even yet, be thought so clear as to call for 
no further investigation. Brugmann’s com- 


parison of the Lithuanian verbals in -tinas 
(bitinas ‘being’ swktinas ‘ torquendus ’ 
Grundr. 11. § 69 p. 161, Eng. ed.) is by far the 
most attractive of the theories at present in 
the field, but it has not found general ac- 
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ceptance. It has two weak points, first, 
the scantiness of the evidence for the change 
of -in- to -nd- in Italic (not Indo-European), 
which is practically confined to the one 
doubtful word tendo, supposed to stand for 
*tetno, a reduplicated aorist present ; and 
secondly, the necessity of supposing that 
the regular gerundive of the simple the- 
matic (3rd) conjugation, the type of which 
would be an imaginary *vec-tinos from rego, 
had been completely banished in favour of 
regendo- by the analogy of amando- (: amans) 
and monendo- (: monens), and that without 
leaving a single trace behind. We should at 
least expect to find it in some form which 
had been preserved in archaic documents, or 
had remained uninfluenced by the change be- 
cause it had fallen ‘out of system,’ eg. by 
becoming an adjective ; for in the case of any 
large analogical change there is always a 
margin of words of this kind, which betray 
the real phonetic form ; for instance ¢nterea, 
trigintaé have the original -ὦ of the neut. pl., 
which was shortened by phonetic change 
only iniambie words (jdga, bina, etc.), though 
by analogy the -d@ spread to all neuter 
plurals which were recognized as _ such 
(Grundr. i. § 655, 2 p. 502 Eng. ed.) ; *do 
gives place to ἀῶ in the imper. of dare, but 
remains in cé-dd; *caudo becomes cudo on 
the analogy of ¢ncudo etc., but the derivative 
caussa (‘ cutting, legal decision ’) retains the 
proper diphthong. Therefore it seems to me 
impossible, as it has done to many others (e.g. 
Thurneysen, Kuhn’s Zeitschr. xxx. p. 494, 
Frohde, Bezz. Beitr. xvi. p. 181 ff.), to suppose 
that such a type as *rec-tios (*rec-tinos) ever 
existed. And the history of the Lithuanian 
forms is by no means free from doubt. Two 
other suggestions of Thurneysen’s (Kuhn’s 
Z. xxvi. p. 301 ff. and xxx. p. 493)—to de- 
rive -wndo- from -ont-no- and -om(e)no- re- 
spectively—are only counsels of despair. 

I cannot help thinking that a much older 
view was nearer the truth. In the second edi- 
tion of his Greek Etymology (p. 590) Curtius 
compared the Latin gerundive with the 
Sanskrit verbal in -aniya-s, though in later 
editions he withdrew the suggestion. But 
the words tendo, -fendo appear to me to cut 
the knot, by proving, if anything can, that 
the group -ni- became -nd- in Latin, or 
perhaps in proethnic Italic. 

1. Eu. *tent6 = Gr. τείνω Lat. tendo 
I. Eu. *ghenio= Gr. θείνω (: φόνος :-φατός) 
! Lat. of-fendo. 

Jt has long been pointed out that the 
participle tentus seemed to show that the ὦ 
of tendo was not the root-determinative of 
clau-d-o fren-d-o πλή-θ-ὦ etc., though the later 
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by-form tensus shows the tendency to assim- 
ilation. This would take effect latest in 
words which were most commonly in use, so 
that it is not surprising to find fentws and 
Sensus side by 514 6.1} 

Now no one would wish to derive tendo 
from an otherwise unknown and not very 
probable *tetno, rather than compare it di- 
rectly with τείνω, if this could be allowed on 
phonetic grounds ; and -fendo is obviously 
much closer in meaning to θείνω (φόνος) Skr. 
han- ‘to strike’ than to the root bhendh- ‘ to 
bind’ (πενθ-ερό-ς πεῖσμα Skr. bandh-) with 
which Brugmann compares it. 

The origin of the gerund seems to me 
to have been a derivative formed by the 
common secondary adjectival suffix -zo- 
from the stem of verbal nouns in -en- : -on-. 
These two forms of the suffix, as we know, 
varied in Indo-European according to the 
accent of the noun, and in verbal nouns this 
would naturally vary with the accent which 
prevailed in the various verbal conjugations ; 
compare the discrepancy between the Latin 
-ent- and the Greek -ovr- of the participle: 
The earliest Italic forms of the complete 
suffix would be -enio- ( = both 1. Eu. -enzo- 
and 1. Eu. -no-) and -onio-, according to the 
form of the verbal noun from which it was 
derived ; we have a parallel variation in 
colonus for *quelén-o-s and inguilinus for 
*in-quelén-o-s. Thus we could account at 


once for the doublet -endo- -wndo-, which has 


been a standing difficulty in other theories. 
Verbal nouns in -6n-, which is a form of the 
-en-: -on- suffix, are very numerous in Latin, 
especially in old Latin (gero, piso, volo, 
edo, bibo; praeco, ligo, runco, in-cubo) ; com- 
pare such forms in Greek as ἀρηγών, ψυθών, 
φαγών, τρυγών, in Sanskrit as rajan-, takshan-, 
all nomina agentis ; and for the relation of 
-on-: -en- in Latin, the adjj. in -ensis derived, 
I think, originally, from names of places in 
-on-, Furfensis from Furfo,? etc. The new 
forms would have a double use, as adjectives 
and as abstract substantives, the latter being 
confined to the neuter, unless we regard the 
forms merenda ‘luncheon,’ turunda ‘a ball 
of paste’ as indicating that the feminine 
could once be used in the same way. This 
double function is exceedingly common in 


1 Primitive forms which contradict ordinary gram- 
matical analogies hold their ground best (against the 
levelling tendency) in words that are in hourly use ; 


Fert, est, it, are practically the only non-thematic verbs 


left in Latin, and in Greek it is the well-worn ἵστημι, 
τίθημι, ἵημι, δίδωμι that have preserved the intricate 
inflexion of the verbs in -μι. 

2 The -sis of -ensis is difficult. Is it parallel to the 
-sio- which forms so many derivates, Plana-sia, 
contra-riu-s, aqua-riu-s, ete. % 
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the -o- suffixes (e.g. offensus : offensa, πινυτός : 
πινυτή, NOXIUS : NOwIA, ἡσύχιος : ἡσυχία) and 
really needs no illustration. Brugmann’s 
treatment of the matter must by this time 
be familiar to all classical students (Grund- 
riss, 11. ὃ 158, p. 473 Eng. ed.).1 The sub- 
stantive would denote the action itself, being 
afterwards limited, by the competition of 
other verbal nouns, to the action while in 
process : *regentom = ‘the act of ruling.’ 
The meaning of the adjective would be 
originally indefinite, ‘ connected with, de- 
rived from, affected by’ the agent or his 
act: *regen-io-s, to start with, was equally 
adapted to mean ‘ having to do with ruling,’ 
‘having a ruler,’ ‘like a ruler,’ ‘ruling’ and 
various other connotations which we find in 
the -jo- derivatives. Thus as a verbal it 
might be either active or passive. Here 
again illustrations are obvious, such as the 
English adjectives in -ful (pitiful = ‘to be 
pitied’ and ‘ready to pity’) and the I. Eu. 
participles in -t6s which were originally active 
as well as passive (e.g. Gr. τλητός ‘enduring,’ 
Eng. wise = O. H. Germ. wis = I. Eu. *vid 
+ tos, cf. Gr. ἄπιστος ‘ unskilful’ v. Brug- 
mann Grundr. 11. § 79, p. 220f. Eng. ed.). 

Now if these adjectival forms (*regenios 
etc.) had gone on to develop their meaning 
freely without being fettered by any special 
limitations, we should have expected to find 
many of the various significations, which 
were possible for them as derivatives in -ἦο-, 
represented in different words. Asa matter 
of fact, in the -ndo- forms we have practically 
only two such meanings, namely that of a 
passive participle, sometimes implying ne- 
cessity, and a present active participle. The 
latter survives in a very few forms, all in- 
transitive ; volvenda dies, compare with Roby 
volventibus annis, rotundus ‘rolling, round’ 
compare saxa rotantia ; oriundus, secundus. 
The active forms in -bundus (popula- 
bundus agros ete. Liv.) are only apparent 
exceptions, for they are compounds of an 
intransitive participle -bundus (the verbal 
of the future-forming injunctive -b0 = *bhud 
‘Tam’ or ‘Iam to be’), with a transitive in- 
finitive form of the type of regé- in regebam 
etc. There are also one or two isolated cases 
of the use of the gerundive strictly as a 
verbal, 1.6. as an alternative to the ge- 
rund, from intransitive verbs (ad homines 
nascendos Gell. 3. 10. 7, v. Roby Lat. Gram. 
IT. p. Ixx.). What is the reason for this 
limitation 4 

The answer is twofold, and has been 
given long ago in Roby’s brilliant exposition 
of the relation in use between the gerund 

1 See also C. 10, 111, p. 469. 
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and gerundive (11. p. Ixi. ff.). In the first 
place, no new form was needed in the sense 
of an active participle, since the -ené- forms 
had been doing the work for many genera- 
tions, long before Italic was a_ separate 
language, and, so to speak, had been doing 
it very well; that is to say, they were well- 
established participles, not mere adjectival 
derivatives like the -ento-, forms whose 
claims to govern an accusative were new 
and doubtful. In the second place its 
kinship to the gerund in form led to a 
close assimilation of their use, the result 
being that the -nio-s or -ndo-s forin became 
a kind of adjectival gerund, that is to 
say, instead of a loose verbal it became 
definitely a gerundive. I cannot help 
thinking that this removes a point of some 
difficulty in Roby’s theory, namely the 
creation of a verbal adjective with a passive 
meaning from the neuter substantival gerund 
simply by giving it masculine and feminine 
inflexions without adding any new suffix. 
Rough parallels to such a change can no 
doubt be given (e.g. Gr. év-rois-rpar-os, -y, -ov), 
but in any case it is rather a violent transi- 
tion. The step becomes quite simple if we 
suppose that beside the verbal substantive in 
-endum there existed all along ἃ verbal 
adjective, indifferently active or passive, 
meaning simply ‘ connected with’ the action 
of the verb. This would be tied down to a 
passive meaning (when the gerund could 
take an object) by the course of develop- 
ment which Roby traces, materia belli exci- 
tandi being substituted for materia excitandi 
bellum, partly because materia belli was also 
an intelligible phrase. 

With regard to the date of the process it 
must be observed that we find exactly the 
same construction in the Dialects (Ose. 
triibim tpsannam deded ‘aedem operandam 
dedit’ Zvét. Zt. Inf. 143, Umbr. ocrer pehaner 
paca ‘arcis piandae causa’ Tab. Ig. vi. a 
19; no example of the gerund is on record). 
Hence we must either refer the whole 
development of the gerundive to the proeth- 
nic Italie period, or suppose that it took 
place independently in Latin and in the 
UmbroSamnite group. There is no dif_i- 
culty in the latter supposition, considering 
how extremely easy the transition is from 
the indefinite verbal adjective to the passive 
gerundive, and it may perhaps be more 
probable in view of the survival of the forms 
in Latin showing the original non-passive, 
though intransitive meaning. On the other 
hand if the change took place in Italic while 
the ending was still -enzo- -onzo-, it would be 
possible to suppose that the transition was 
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aided by the meaning of necessity which 
appears in a few adjectives in -2o- formed 
directly from the verbal stem (eaimius ‘to be 
excepted, exceptional,’ fidius ‘to be trusted ’) 
and dating from proethnic Indo-European, 
cf. Gr. ἅγιος στύγιος and the regular Sanskrit 
future participles passive in -yas. If so, 
the intransitive forms maintained their 
ground in spite of the change of meaning, 
or rather the narrowing in the meaning, of 
the others, which is certainly possible. The 
phonetic evidence, as we shall see, leaves the 
question equally open though it rather 
favours this latter alternative. 

It will perhaps be felt as an objection to 
this theory that we cannot quote any verbals 
in -enio- or -onio- from kindred languages. 
But this falls to the ground from the fact 
that the participles of necessity, as a regular 
verbal category, are later than the proethnic 
period, and that we find them formed in a 
different way in all the languages. -do- was 
used in a few words to form derivatives from 
roots with this sense even in proethnic Indo- 
Kuropean, but it is only in Sanskrit that it 
becomes a regular part of the verb ; peculiar 
to Lithuanian are -ma- and (pace Brugmann 
dixerim) -tina-; to Sanskrit -a@yya- -énia- 
-aniya- -tya- -tava- -tavya- ;! to Greek -réo- for 
-reFo-. We should expect, therefore, not to 
find any verbal forms identical with the 
Italic in other branches of Indo-European. 
But on the other hand what we do find are 
very striking parallel formations. Here, as 
in the infinitive, Latin and Sanskrit illustrate 
one another very closely. The Greek and 
all the Sanskrit gerundives just quoted are 
extensions of verbal substantives by deriva- 
tive suffixes; four of them are formed by 
adding ἠο-, -o- or -zo- to the stem or some 
ease form of such substantives, and one 
(-énia-) seems to be an addition of -n-go- to a 
easeform. Parallels could hardly be closer. 
Curtius abandoned his suggestion for the 
Latin forms on the ground that -aniya- was 
post-Vedic, but that does not prevent its 
illustrating the same principle of formation ; 
it is only fatal to the assumption of an 
identity. 

It is unnecessary to give any examples of 
the frequency with which -ἐο- (and -ὖο-) are 
added to all classes of noun stems in all 
the Indo-European languages. See the 
Grundriss ii. § 63, 2, p. 125 ff. Eng. ed. 
(deversorium, Skr. rajanyas, and the like 
would be the best for our purpose). 

T have discussed first the formation of the 
gerund, as it seems to me the strongest part 

1 Brugmann Grundr. ii. § 140, 4,. Whitney, Skr. 
Gramm. 88 $65, 966, 1217. 
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of the evidence for the phonetic change from 
-mio- to -ndo-. This we must now consider 
on its own merits. To begin with it is quite 
simple physiologically. If the nasal passage, 
which is opened for the -n-, is closed in pre- 
paration for the -7- slightly before the tongue, 
is drawn up and back from the -n- to the 
~4- position, a ὦ is produced, which might 
easily assimilate to itself the following 1, 
that is, cause its loss, just as yw was lost after 
ὁ and f (fio for *fuio cf. Umbr. fwiest, super- 
bus for *superbhyos ; though possibly this 
change was pre-Italic, cf. the Irish future 
forms in -fa, carfa ‘amabo’ Windisch-Moore 
§ 282 and the Greek ὑπερ-φ-ίαλος). The 
hardening of the semi-vowels to spirants is 
very common, even independently of their 
surroundings ; compare Goth. -ddj- = I. Eu. 
τῇ, French -g- = low Lat. -i- (cage = cauea 
ete.), and there is evidence that in one at 
least of the dialects of the Umbro-Samnite 
group the same change had taken place, the 
spirant being denoted by B (Pelign. vibdu 
= Vibia, afded = abiit Zvét. Insce. It. Inf. 
13, Thurneysen Rhein. Mus. 43. p. 347 ff.), 
which shows that it had some affinity with d. 
In Greek we find the process has gone 
further and the spirant has become a spirant 
followed by an explosive (I. Eu. y- = Gr. 
ζ 1.6. σδ-, ζυγόν = Lat. jugum ete.), while in 
some dialects the oé- has become simply -6é- 
or 6- (Lacon. Gortyn. Megar. Boeot. δυγόν, 
dds). The change therefore is perfectly 
possible. 

In Oscan and Umbrian we have -nn- corre- 
sponding to Lat. -nd-. The evidence of the 
two words Umbr. pane Ose. pan perhaps = 
Lat. quamde, and Umbr. ponne Osc. pon 
which is explained as = *quomde seems to 
shew that -nd- became -nn- in Umbro-Samnite, 
so that -ni- may have passed through the 
stage -nd-. Butit would of course be simpler 
to suppose that -ni- became -nn- directly in 
the Umbro-Samnite group, just as -/z- became 
-ἰ{- in Osean, allo famelo (Tab. Bant.) = Lat. 
alia familia. On the whole this seems to 
me more probable, as the same dialect which 
hardened -nz- to -nd-- would hardly break 
-nd- down into -rn-: pane and ponne must 
then be otherwise explained, which would 
not be difficult. 

The two Plautine forms dispennite, disten- 
nite (Mil. 5. 14) are probably merely dia- 
leetic. They would certainly be very slender 
evidence for the hypothesis of a special treat- 
ment of -ni- before -i- or -e- (of the ending 
-ite *-éte).” 

2 dispennite from dispendo may be thought to prove 


that -nd- did become -nn- in some dialect, since 
pando certainly contains an 1. -Hu. -nd-. But it is 
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In one or two other words I think we may 
trace the same phonetic change. /wnda may 
stand for *fonda ‘the striker’ altered by 
popular association with fundo,; if so, it 
would be exactly equivalent in form to the 
Greek φοινο- for *pomo in da-dowds,! but 
without the secondary development οἵ 
meaning which the latter shows, following 
φόνος, Which originally meant simply ‘a 
striking.’ tondeo goes with tendo. menda 
mendum ‘a spot, blemish’ may well stand 
for men-a- men-io- ‘something shown, pointed 
out’ from the root men- ‘to think, show,’ 
(memini, moneo, μαίνομαι ‘think excessively’ 
etc., perhaps also Gr. μηνύω for m-v-w). 
mendax, be it observed in passing, is a de- 
rivative from this word and meant, to start 
with, simply ‘faulty,’ until its meaning was 
narrowed by its similarity to mentior. The 
Sanskrit word minda ‘blemish,’ with which 
it has been compared, does not occur in the 
Rig- or Atharva-Veda, and the relation of 
the vowels -e- and -i- would be very doubtful. 
sponda ‘the frame of a bedstead’ may he 
simply derived from the root of Eng. span 
Germ. spannen ‘ to stretch’ (which may be 
either spon- or span-; the former might be 
a form of the root of Gr. rév-opat πένης πόνος, 
as oreyw: Lat. tego toga). *sponia would be 
a derivative of an imaginary *sponos ‘a 
stretching.’ But the connexion of sponda 
with the Greek σφονδύλος ‘a vertebra ’ is also 
possible. mundus seems to me clearly to 
stand for *motnios meaning ‘ possessed of 
equipment,’ and (originally in the neuter, 
mundum Lucilius) as a noun ‘the details of 
equipment.’ The root would be the same as 
in moenia (whose oe is due to the fact that 
it is an old form preserved only by written 


tradition in poetry, as jfoedus in legal 
documents), mdnio, minus ete., whose 
meaning is exactly appropriate. mundus 


was originally ‘adorned ;’ it takes an abla- 
tive (Ostia munda navibus pulchris) in 
Ennius, see the Lexica. It has been com- 
pared with the Sanskrit mund ‘to shave’ 
but this is impossible because of the cerebral 
d, which never corresponds directly to an 
European d. And the word is post-Vedic. 
The number of these examples is not very 
large, 1 admit; but itis far larger than can 
be shown for -in- = -nd-, and clearly, if the 
gerundial -endo- had been based on any 
phonetic change of which many examples 
had survived, it would have been recognised 


probably only an incorrect dialecticism, on the 
pattern of distennite. Would more exactness be 
expected in representing dialects in a modern farce ὃ 

1 φοίνιος seems a contusion of φόνιος and φοινός (the 
latter is only quoted from Nicander). 
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long ago. And this theory has at least one 
advantage, though it is not one in which I 
rejoice overmuch ; it is impossible to allege 
any examples against it in which an original 
-nio- has become in later Latin -nio- (i.e. 
-niio-), because at present we can never be 
sure whether any one such -7ο- is really de- 
scended from -go- or -ao- in Italic, 1.6. we do 
not yet know at what period, much less under 
what conditions, the change from I. Ku. -zo- 
to -io- (eg. venio = βαίνω = *gmi0) took 
place. In one large class of words with -nio-, 
the gentile names like Zéinius, Menenius 
ete., we have the evidence of the dialects to 
prove that the ending was -(z)izo- not -(n)io- 
even in proethnic Italic, since they are regu- 
larly written -7io- in Oscan. In all probabi- 
lity the variation in the treatment of -7o- in 
cases where we know it to have been the 
‘original sound (Lat. medius Osc. mefio- = Gr. 
μέσος 2.e. μεθιος) was due to the variation of 
accent in different words in a period earlier 
than Italic, and, perhaps, to some difference 
in the division of the words into syllables, 
varying with the accent.2, We may dis- 
tantly conjecture that -76s remained -zos but 
that tos became -ii0s. medius shows that 
the Osthoff-Sievers’ law (that only a long 
syllable before -¢- converted it into -i-) is of 
no help to us in Italic. Admitting, there- 
fore, frankly that this explanation of the 
origin of the -endo- -wndo- forms cannot be 
called fully established until we have more 
definite knowledge of the forms assumed by 
the suffix -7o- in and before the proethnic 
Italic period, I cannot help thinking that 
the evidence for the theory is sufficient to 
justify us in regarding it as being itself an 
important factor in determining the history 
of that group of sounds. 

One word more as to the forms in -cundo-. 
They wereclearly made on the type set by two 
or three words in which the -c- was part of the 
stem from which they were formed. 766- 
undus ‘creating, productive’ shows the same 
developed root as Gr. ἔθηκ-α, θήκ-η, which 
appears in Latin in the weak form /de-(-70 
etc.). The parallelism of the roots /a- ‘to 
speak’ and fé- ‘to make’ (Umbr. /fetu, οἵ. 
Am. Journ. Phil. xi. p. 307,.) gave rise to 
Ja-cundus ‘rich in speech,’ and these two 
with the aid of toc-wndus (iocus, tocare, com- 
pare ultimately jac-io iarrew) produced 7- 
cundus from tuv-o iu-tum. This group with 

2? See Dr. Fennell’s pamphlet on ‘The Indo- 
European Vowel System.’ Its main contention, the 
importance of syllabism in phonetic change, and its 
connexion with accent, appears to me most im- 
portant, though I cannot accept the wider applica- 


tions of ‘Fennell’s Law’ which its author would 
give to it. 
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rubic-undus (cf. rubicdn- ‘the ruddy stream,’ 
properly ‘he who is red, blushes’) gave the 
suffix the meaning of a personal character- 
istic, hence veré-cundus irad-cundus. Notice 
the close connexion in meaning betwen rubvi- 
cundus ‘blushing’ and verécwndus ‘shame- 
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fast.’ secwndus is of course from seqguor, and 
probably had no influence on the development 
of the group, since it was so far removed in 
meaning. ᾿ 

R. Seymour Conway. 





THE LATIN FUTURE INFINITIVE IN -7VRVM. 


By an error, for which however he is in 
no way responsible, Mr. H. E. Miles in the 
Classical Review for May, p. 198, has attri- 
buted to me an explanation of this infinitive 
which only partly coincides with mine. Of my 
papers on the history and origin of the Latin 
Future Infinitive read before the Philological 
Society in April 1887 and the Cambridge 
Philological Society in May 1889, only the 
briefest abstracts have been published (Phil. 
Soc. Proceedings, 1887, p. xvii., Camb.. Phil. 
Soe. Proc. 1889), and though in the last- 
named abstract it is stated that this Infini- 
tive is compounded from the Dat. of the 
verbal stem in -twu, the dative meant is 
not the true datival formation in -wz from 
which, as all etymologists will agree, it is 
phonetically impossible to derive the form in 
-tarum! ; but the form in -d, called popularly 
a dative because in usage it does not differ 
from -uwz. I was not then concerned with 
the ultimate origin of that form, but I 
thought it possible to derive it with Stolz 
Handbuch ii.) (1885) p. 212 and Brugmann 
Grundriss 1. ὃ 85 (‘Loc. sg. idg. *siinou... 
wol auch got. sundu, lat. (dat.) as%’) from 
a locative. As these pseudo-datives in -ὦ 
afford the easiest explanation of the Latin 
use, dicta-rum = dictti-esum ‘to be for- 
speaking’ ‘ to be going to speak,’ I will add 
a few words upon them here. 

It is impossible to treat these forms, as 
some do, as a mere poetical variation, as they 
occur frequently in prose. In neuter nouns 
they are the only ones actually found, though 
grammarians mention forms in -wz. There 
are a very considerable number from stems 
in -tu (-sw) : aspectu conspectu prospectu concu- 
bitu dominatu despicatu ornatu uestitu uenatu 
wictu luxu usu amplexu sumptu impetu 
magistratu equitatu exercitu casu quaestu 
uersu delectu senatu commeatu consulatu 
accessu ; see for the references Veue Form- 
enlehre i. pp. 8356—358. That the so-called 

1 [ do not now regard the rhotacism in Lat. *-erwm 
for *-eswm and the Umbr. evom as due to their being 


enclitic forms (as Conway Verner’s Law in Italy, 
p. 33). 


supine in -ὦ did at least comprise datival 
functions will, I think, be generally ad- 
mitted. Compare Stolz Handbuch ii. p. 428 
‘Das sog. zweite Supinum ist urspriinglich 
ein Dativ, wie aus Plaut. Bacch. 62 istaec 
lepida sant memoratut hervorgeht....Frihe 
trat fiir die Form auf wz die auf w ein, und so 
hat man bald in 11. Supinum einen Ablativ 
gefunden’ ete. 

As the existence of the inf. in -turwm seems 
to be little known in England, I will enume- 
rate the passages where it occurs. I regret 
that my search has not enabled me to add any- 
thing to the collection of M. Hertz Neue 
Jahrbiicher Supplement Band vii. 12 τ. 27. 
Perhaps others may be more fortunate. The 
loci classicit are Gellius V.A.1. 7 and Priscian 
ix. p. 864 P. (vol. 11. pp. 475, 476, Keil). 

A. The Inf. in -turum. Plautus 7ruc. 400 
Cas. 645, 664 (occisurum, A occisuram in both 
passages), Cato (ap. Prisc., Jordan p. 26, 7), 
C. Gracchus (ap. Gell.), Lucilius ap. Prise. = 
xvi. v. ὃ (L. Mueller), id. xxx. vv. 107, 108, 
C.I.L. 1. 197 (lex reperta Bantiae) 18 (4 
times), [C.I.L. i. 198 (lex Acilia’ repetun- 
darum) restored four times 36, 37 (bis), 44], 
Laberius in Gemellis (v. 51 Ribbeck), Quadri- 
garius in Peter’s //istoricorum Romanorum 
reliquiae p. 222 ll. 1, 2 (= Gell. 1. c.), id. 2b. 
p- 232, 6 ( = Gell. 1. c.), Sallust Zug. 104. 4, 
Varro de re rust. I. 68. 

B. The Inf. in -twrwm contaminated with 
esse. C.I.L. i 197 25, 198 45, Sulla ap. 
Prise. 1]. ¢c., Valerius Antias ap. Gell. 1. c. 
‘dixerunt omnia...processurum esse.’ 

In conclusion I would only say that a re- 
examination of the expressions used in Latin, 
particularly in early Latin, to perform the 
functions of a Future Infinitive Active have 
confirmed me strongly in the view I have 
already put forward that they are to be all 
explained (by an attraction of form) from 
this indeclinable infinitive, and not it from 
them, and that the combination of esse with 
the so-called Participle in -rus, amaturus esse, 
which appears in all the grammars, lacks 
historical justification. 

J. P. Posteate. 
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THE DELIBERATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE IN RELATIVE CLAUSES IN GREEK. 


In the notice of Professor Jebb’s edition 
of the Philoctetes in the April number of the 
Classical Review, p. 148, attention is called 
to a point of Greek grammar on which I had 
recently been putting together a few notes. 
This is the extension of the dependent de- 
liberative construction, after certain verbs, 
to relative clauses. The phenomenon had not 
been clearly recognized, so far as I am aware, 
by any previous grammarian. The nearest 
approach to a recognition of it which I can 
find is in Madvig’s Syntax der Griechischen 
Sprache § 121, where, under the head of the 
deliberative subjunctive, occurs the remark, 
“ἼἜχω und οὐκ ἔχω 6 τι (6) mit dem Conjunc- 


After 
ἔχω Aesch. Pro. 471. 

99 

5 Eur. J.7. 590. 

τ ἜΧρη. Cec. vii. 20. 

᾿ *Plat. Symp. 194 D. 

” 

τ Dem. xxxv. 25. 
bpaw Soph. Phil. 281, 282. 
οἶδα Soph. Phil. 938. 
ἀπορῶ Isoc. xxi. 1. 
ἔστι Soph. 47. 514. 

is Eur. H./. 1245. 


Soph. Phil. 938 (οὐ yap ἄλλον oid’ ὅτῳ λέγω) 
and Isoc. xxi. 1 (Οὐ προφάσεως ἀπορῶ, dv 
ἥντινα λέγω ὑ ὑπὲρ Νικίου τουτουί) may be taken 
as illustrating the transition from interroga- 
tive to relative clause. By regarding ἄλλον 
and προφάσεως as proleptic, we could explain 
the dependent clauses as ordinary indirect 
questions, without detriment to the sense. 
Most of the other passages, however, resist 


Introduced by indefinite relative. 


tive oft in der Bedeutung “habe etwas 
(nichts) zu,” ’ with reference to Plato Symp. 
194 and Isoc. Paneg. 44. In fact, the con- 
struction is used after other verbs than ἔχω. 
I have noted it after ὁράω, οἶδα, ἀπορῶ and 
ἔστι. It is used more commonly, though not, 
as A. 8. seems to think, exclusively, after 
negative sentences. The optative may, of 
course, take the place of the subjunctive 
after a past tense. The following table 
exhibits the fairly certain examples that [ 
have collected of the construction ; the 
asterisk signifies that the verb on which the 
relative clause depends is affirmative. 


Introduced by simple relative. 


Soph. Phil. 695, 699. 


*Plat. Phaedr. 254 E (Bekker, Schanz). 


ys: saay le 
*Tsoc. iv. 44. 


such treatment. The cases after ἔστι (Soph. 
Aj. 514, ἐμοὶ yap οὐκέτ᾽ ἔστιν εἰς ὅ τι βλέπω; 
Kur. 7/.F. 1245 γέμω κακῶν δή, κοὐκέτ᾽ ἔσθ᾽ 
ὅπῃ τεθὉ} are especially noteworthy, because 
here the verb is not even capable of being 
followed by an indirect question. οὐκ ἔστιν 
εἰς 0 τι βλέπω grows by an easy transition 
out of οὐκ ἔχω εἰς 6 τι βλέπω, understood as 
meaning ‘I have nothing to look to.’ 


F. B. TARBELL. 





APPARATUS CRITICUS AD CICERONIS LIBROS DH NATURA DEORUM. 


1.185. Tif. 

P deest usque ad §6, 25. Z = ABCFMV. 
§1,4 ae om. B' || 5 factum ACV 1 || meid, i 
spscr. 1, A ineid B1F1 || quo tu B! || $2, 6 
nestis A1 || 8 fuit om. 5 || ὃ 8,10 si me A (sed 
me A? supra ras. trium litt.) et BYMV sine 
me (" || uelleinxeque, i postea insert. vid., A 
uelle inaeque Κ 1 || enim#mihi (pro compend. 


eras.) B || paratio A1B!, sed in B ead. m. cor- 
rexisse wid. || 11 quia] quam J || 12 magnopere 
Z || 13 inuixdiae A (inuidie #) || subbeata | 

ut A! subbeat laut A? || 14 confirmat, t 7 
ras. ampl. 2, C || 16 et om. B' || aeterna A? | 
8 4,17 multa bis scr. M1 || 19 mea quae 5! 
(eaque At ea que V1) || 21 paruam (17 1 par- 
ua CV? paraueram 4 i 
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§ 4. in accepi, sed restitut.) || audire om. 171 1} 22 


tibi explanari ( || 23 si me BV sinme, sed e 
corr., C || intellegi A! || causa quam refel- 
lendi om A! causa om. F || 25 respondebo ut 
nos ipsa ducit uel (ut—ducit swo loco repetun- 
tur) A || ὃ 5,25 cum cotta B' || 26 ducit Z||—1 
antex 77 || de re om. 5} || 2 im perorando B | 
*xhortabatur (a?) A!|| 3 meminissime wt vid. At 
|| 80] ego Bt || 5 religionisque fun V1 || semper 
semperquae, pr. semper add. ||7 ullius, 

ulli spser., A ullius * 77 || int idee BF || 
8 inouebit A! || Ti.] t. 427324 om. A1BCY || 
quorumeanium 471 coruncanum JV? || P.] p. 
hic et v. 9 postea add. ut vid. V || scipionem, 
ci corr. 2, A scipp. C || 9 non om. 5! || clean- 
them J/|| 10 clelinm A (sed ¢ in ras. 2) et V4 
6. lelium BFV? #lelium (g 1) C’|| habeo leliam 
(-que C om.) M || 11 relegione J releg. corr. 

ex relig. FV || in 118] milla Βὶ || 122 omnes 6 || 
13 in om. C1 || ospicia AV! || 14 monstris] V4 
uel monitis V? in mg. || 15 ergo BOCK M || veli- 
gionum, corr. ex -om, A || nullum A || con- 
temnenda C1! contempnandam J/1-mpnendam 
M? || τὸ autspiciis A hausp. C || 17 fundamenta 
—ciuitatis om. A? || profectux (τι 1) BI 
placli aes#se (6 1) B || potuissent 
δ 6, 19 ergo Z || 20 atenim £ |/21 nulla]in 
illa C || 22 ratione B! || 23 fiat C! || uellis Bt || 
24 ab his FM et, h spscr., B|| 25 rectissime 
A?C MV || 26 Balbus] balbes C1 ; abhine ex- 
stat P: 

















Z = ABCFMPV 

§ 7, 27 primum est P || omnes J/|| 2s exuri 
Z \\29 peruasum AV! corr. A?V 2 || auctorita- 
tem A!)V'1.|| 31 cur a om. δὴ || ad om. BFM || 
33 requiro] require £1 || ὃ 8, 34 requiras] re- 
quira 41 || illum 21 || 1 quod perspicuum in 
istam partem ne Z || quidem] quid est ΟἽ || 2 
esset perspicuum] L?/'/?V? est persp. 
AB'PV! et persp. C est et persp. J/ 1 || omnes 
B?F || de eo| deo B! || dixeris tam multa P || 
3 te inquit quoque P (te qu. inquid A) || fero 
BG || 4 possis Z, sed corr. posses V ? || onexrare 
(0) B! || ὁ quiid] quod ABCF2MPV quid /! 
|| 7 coniueam | contuear (-tuaear A) 2} 39, 9 in 
om. B* || τὸ omnes C’ || argumentari—enim om. 
C || perspicuit#as 2 || argumentatioue 77} 
(-cione B?) || τι leuatur BFMV? || 12 suptili- 
tatem B! (suptilitate 171) || contueres autem 
ABCV! contuerer autem 22} contuereris 
(?) autem V2 autem contueres P || 13 esse V1 
|| «rerum, re in ras. 2, A || sapiente meseuis 
A! et ut vid. V! sapientiam esse wis 41 || 15 id 
esse /’ || uelis AB?2CFMWPV uellis B || 16 unum 
om. P || 17 maioris ABFV! corr. V3 || §10, 18 
ratione mea (?) A! ||cum]quum A'V 1 quam P|| 
iycontempnere P||sunt 41 || 20argumentatindo 
ΟἹ argumentande JV! || 24 sublime Z || cadens 
AIPY | $11, 26 eapitulinum 4?/’|| 27 omnes Z 
|| 28 ueleius αι || animantes CJ’? || 29 grauem 





ABV! || 1 cottidie ABP ||3 at enim 5? in ras. 
trium litt. || praeseritis A1P presertis V1 praes. 
V? presentis B praesentis J/V? praesentes A?C 
|| reglilum ve/ regulum 4! regililum A? regi- 
lium J’ || 4. uatienus Z || lucrorum 41 || sacram 
AIBCFMPV' || 5 tyndaridas corr. ex -es V 
tyndaredas (?) B! (tind. A) || id est] nel C7 || 
homines| non nomines 21} 7 tu] 2? tu- 
quae AC’ tug. PV tu quam J! || canteriis 
ACM ?V cantariis 271} albis] PV? aluis AV 1 
alius Cabhis BF || uatieno Z, zt. v. δ᾽ || s ex- 
istimas et] existimasset 5! || hominum rustico 
C’ rustico homini P || 9 cotoni ? || nuniauisse 
ZG" || τὸ vegilium APV || 11 equi om. A? || credis 
6556] V 51 credidi sese A credi sese V1 credi- 
disse C'P credisses se 4! credidisses ΡΞ FM || 
δ. 12, 1 nonne, ne corr. 2, B || mauisillud, 5 
spscr. 1, B maius illud V? || illud credere il- 
lud ΟἽ || 12 probare A! || tandari de C1 (tyn- 
dari de AF! V! et corr. ex tund. £) || 13 esset 
aeternos ! || quam semel eos qui / || cremati 
corr. ex creati B || 14 quitare C1|| in om. F || 
pignare 271 || potuisset dicis 5! || 15 modo, 
post. o corr. 2, A || fabulas 27 || prosperas C' || 
δ. 13, τὸ fabulae 17 (fabelle 21 1) || nonne 
aulo (paulo 271) postumio (postt. 4) Z || 17 
fero 211 || consultus C || 1s uatinio] ABICV 
uatienio 42M uatieno /P || sacra 4 δισ MPV! 
sacris BF || 19 (qui quae] quique CAZPV) || 
20 sacram A (sed corr. 1 sagr.) et BCFMP || 
moueri corr. 1 (?) ew nominari C’ || 21 pugnas|] 
disputas P || 22 rationes ACV 1, sed in A post 
hoc verbum spatio 3 vel 4 litterarum vacuo re- 
licto ; rationes requiro BYMPV?; in mg. 
AB, incertum an m. 2, nota tironiana hic di- 
missum est, in F quod reliquum est columnae 
vacuum relictum || ὃ 14, 23 secuntur] BYPV1 
sequuntur CVV? recuntur 41 reguntur A? || 
potest om. C? || 24 quod P || furum V? || 25 sit] 
est P || enim est P || 26 tamen]| tam B?F I || 
communen ASV !|\iidem V ? || 27 seper BUF! 
corr. BF? || omnia aeternit. ABIC1V! || 25 
*fatum quod (corr. 2 quid) A fatum dicatis 
quid P || aliquod Κ᾽ || 29 ista bis ser. C ||30 quis 
corn. 6. notauit om. P || quisortis 5! quis 
sortes C' || 31 naui ABF MPV! || commorabas 
ACM'1V! || 32 comtemnere £ (contempn. 
MPV") || intellecta] V 1 uel intellegenda V? 
in mg. \| sunt Z || 33 diuinis (-ni £’”) isti men- 
tiuntur (mene. 51) Z || $15, 1faluntur AtV! 
|| 2 ego] enim 5! || et om. ΟἽ || deuinatio 5? || 
oriatur, i spser., B oriantur V! ||non om, 271} 
|| 3etiam om. P (aetiam 4) || 4 tanta eorum 
C' || placeri ABV! placere (Οἱ || pop. Rom. | p. 
r. AB’CFMPV ut semper, sed r. p. (ἴ.6. rei 
publicae) B! || non possent ante p.r. habet P 
non possunt (Π) 21 || nisi spser. 1? C || ὁ stra- 
tegema Z, sed frat. C1 || imperatorium (Οἱ || 7 
rebantur, pr. r m. 2, A referebantur ΟἽ || 
xequo, e corr. 2, B (fort. eoquo 1) (aequo 
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AV, aequo incita- in ras. 1 A) || sinmitentem 
Μὴ (immitt. CV) || nam ea fauni 51 || 9 audiuit 
tibi si, pr. t eras., tibi in ras. 2, A audiuit 
bisi V1 audiuit tu si Paudiuit quam si B (sed 
quam in ras. 2) et F audiui quam si Jf || au- 
diuisse] B, sed se add. et sequ. te in ras. ser. 
FB? audiuit se Al audisse P || 11 Balbe] bella 
C || 12 nil AMP michi C || $16, 13 inanimas 
C || deorum om. P || 14 15] his V1 ex his BFM 
|| 15 reliquis cor7. 1 (2) ex reriquis V || 16 per- 
cepimus P || 1sex marit. 51 || 19 fiant] faciunt 
(2) #1 || qui illa corr. ex quilla A, post. i ex 1 
corr. V || adhis B! (a diis A1V) || 20 existi- 
ment A2C'PV || ὃ 17, 20 aliqui, om. qui, B? || 24 
disputauimus 6! e¢ ut vid. etiam A? || § 18, 26 
aiebas] pr. a add. 2 B, ie in ras. 2 V || quo- 
niam si esset L°/'M/ || aliquid hominum ali- 
quit in B! aliquid aliquid in 47/7 ||in natura 
rerum J || quod] quo (|| 27 hominem £1/'! 
|| pulechram A!V! [128 pulehrytudine, r spscr. 
17, supra 6 ras., A || 29 acatulas 171} 31 om- 
nia om. P || fusice B! (fys. AL? FV? phis. CM 
fysicae V1) || 32 dicebat 41 || omniaque quae | 
2 FMV? omnia quaeque 4'C omnia quae (que 
P) APV? || 33 ad te 4171 || dicta sunt nudius 
tertius P || nudus A!¥!1)V1 || deos se AlV} 
corr. A? ?V || §19, 35 illud etiam idem atque 
P || 36 persuadeas, u in ras. 2, A || 37 atulisse 
C || mihi rationes P || 1 tu ita] uita B ita, om. 
tu, P || 2 res|spondendi M || 3 (maxime 
ABCM1PYV? || tacite ABCFMP) || 4 de fato, 
e corr. exi, A || muta C!||5 ea om. BC || 
nunc, ne 6 corr., A || separantur, e corr. 2 ex 
a, B sequestrantur P| ὁ explicemur 771} hac 
*xdisputatione, ne spscr. 2, A || $20, 8 in 
quattuor in (post. in del.) C (quatuor in 17.) 
|| τὸ talis michi C' || ostend. uelis 4 δ᾽ ΟΥ̓ 1 uel- 
les ost. P || essent ut ostenderes 9521 essent 
ostendere ( || 11 enim] V? om. ABCF MPV! 
|| 12 nihil# (ο 1) B || 12 quiin A1BC1F"? || deus 
esset mundus P || quod J’? || 14 modo] quomodo 
C' || possimus B1 || ὃ 21, τὸ mundo] multo (|| 16 
quid dicis melius om. V1 in mg. suppl. V® || 
17 id quoque cum sequ. a in ras. A® it quoque 
(nostra sit qu.) B! ut quoque PV? || 18. non 
quo B nullo modo quod C || 19 ab oculis em. 
P || reuocare...reuoco J/ || 20 compraendere A 
comprend. 1/PV! conprehend. B compraeh. 
C || in rerum natura melius P || 21 nostra 
num igitur om. M || 22 ratix**;onem J’ || aut] 
ut 5! || 23 iecirco C || formam ΟἽ || antepo- 
nendam, tertiam n in ras. spscr. 2, A || pul- 
cherrimae (-me PV!) CMPV (pulcherrume 
21) || 24 sensu sit ΟἽ || 26 quod e corr. A qui 
ex quod ut vid. M || uellis ABV? || § 22, 27 et 
om. C'|| dilatalauit A?B1F1V 1 || 2s enim om. C’ 
|| 29 utitur mundus P || ὃ 28, 30 placet etiam 
CM?1|| 32 literarum wtrogue loco C (literat. 17 
ut semper) ||id est|idem (' *id est J/ || 34 etiam 
om, 441} desertus V1! || atque idem | et quidem 
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Z || omnino C'|| 35 filoso A! philoso V! phylo- 
sopho 6! phylosophus £?/ filosophus 48 || 
erit mundus om. ABCF MPV! in mg. add. V2 
|| dixi Z || 1 possit BFA [12 fidicineam A fidi- 
cianex (ἃ 1) V2 || 3 etiam om. P|| tibicinem M 
tybic. P || 4 igitur om. ( || isto B || 5 nee cur 
Z || 7 nibi lest eo salutarius, eo de/., C || aspe- 
ctum 51 || 8 quas, s corr. 2 ew vi, B || innu- 
merabiles B°C FMV? || ὃ 24, 12 consiantes 
AlC'P || habent om. V! habent uel seruant 
V2 || ea deo] eado Aladeo C1 deo C? || qui C’|| 
13 immotu /J/! || *#ident idem δ] || 14 siilicen- 
si AV 1} ferbore A!V! || 16 spanienses δ i- 
span. C’ hispaniensis P || brittanici A!B! brit- 
tann. A°5?/PV britanici C britatn (1) nici IZ 
| 17 uel accessus—certis temporibus om. P 
|| fieri, ri corr. 2, A || non] 8 nonne 
AB’CUFMY || 1s quae om. C || post temporibus 
iter. ser. uel accessus, sed del. 1 A || 19 dicemus 
LPM || quoque| quidem Z || quartanas quidem 
ΜῈ quartianas M! || diuinis A! || 20 reuer- 
sionem Jf! || 21 ratione F' || reddenda, pr. ἃ 
corr. 2, A|| ὃ 25, 21 Quod] sed B || 22 cum om. 
Οἱ ||aramam AV! arenam V? aram aut P || 
confugistis Z || 23 dicere om. J/1 || uersatus 
FJ} || 24 uersutus B! || 25 concaluit BYM1P || 
his BF’ || 26 iinquit ΟἹ (inquid AV!) || non 
possit quicquid id efficit in ras. V? || qui id} 
quid 41} || 27 efticerenpotest A || 2s igitur his 
DF'\| hominis homine 4171} 1 homini homine 
BCFM ? || praest#re (m?) B (prestare CV 4) || 
29 quo] quod C'|| errore, ro spscr., B || § 26, 80 
qui enim 5! || sit syser. 1 B || 31 quod inter 271 
|| in naturam &! || eidemque 4: ΟΜ ΡΥ. 
32 Si dii, ii in ras. 2, A fidei (Οἵ || 36 Orionem | 
orationem Z || niculam C’ || 1 51 om. B|| 2 aed- 
ficatam A || moribus A! || 4 a om. CP || confir- 
matum Z ||5 socratem (1 (socrathes B?) || ani- 
mam ASCMPYV (de F nihil notavi) || 6 arri- 
puerimus, ri spser., B || §27,7 nisi] unde 5 || 
s propriis 5? || adom. 51 || armon. BOP M?- 
PV * || 9 naturae ste A naturae istae (-te 1) 
BF \\ sint C || 10 widebimus corr. 1 (2) ex ui- 
deamus B || 11 scientis 7|| ὃ 28, 12 tacebat C 
|| oratione de V’|| consuque 5! || 13 cognatione 
Z || non probam A! corr. 3 inprobam Vt non 
probem J’? probabam, om. non, C' || 14 nega- 
bam P || 15 cohaeret, co in ras., A (coher. 

ΒΙΟΡ 1) || 16 quasi] V1! add. quidam V? || 

synpathiam ACP synpatiam V simpatiam 

BF? simpath. #? || uocantur 5 || quo] quae 
B! quod (per compend.) C || 17 maior est} 

maiorem ΟἽ || ὃ 29, isillam A1PV 1116 81 || 

afferebat, t in ras. 2, C (aff. etiam V ) || quae 

ad modum A!B!ICPV quaem ad τὴ. A® |} 19 
dissolutis C1 || corpus esse P || 22 esse orum 

ut vid. C1 ||23 parciendi C1 (paciendi BF) || si 

omne—ergo itidem om. V1 ; praeced. et eraso 

V? in mg. suppl. etsi omne sqgq. || omni B || 

24 tale| mortale 7K || immoltale, 77.1 er corr. 











1 § 29 μὲ vid., Β' (immort. FP) | 
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25 potest om. P || 
nullum aeternum—igitur omne animal (v. 
27) in ras. A® || 26 ad accipiendam —omne 
animal om. B! || fruendam A?s°CFMPV 1 
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bile A?B!C PV! || necesse—enim]| necesset 
enim B! || 


Ῥ. ScHWENKE. 


(Continuabitur.) 





BURY’S NVEMEAN ODES OF PINDAR. 


The Nemean Odes of Pindar, edited with 
Introductions and Commentary, by J. B. 
Bury, M.A, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin. London; Macmillan and Co. 
1890. 12s. : 


THe editor of this volume exhibits in a 
singular degree the originality and the 
versatility that we so often find in the fore- 
most scholars of the University of Dublin. 
He has already made his mark as the his- 
torian of the later Roman Empire from 
Arcadius to Irene, but instead of resting on 
the reputation he has attained in that 
department of study, he now appears in a 
new light as an editor of Pindar. There is 
hardly a page of his work on the Nemean 
Odes which does not give proof of critical 
acumen, scholarly insight and literary skill ; 
and, if we sometimes feel that he has 
strayed too far into the domain of fancy 
instead of keeping within the borders of 
fact, we can almost forgive the fault (if 
fault it be), in our gratitude for the fresh 
interest with which he has handled many a 
familiar problem of Pindaric interpreta- 
tion. 

Nevertheless, we feel bound to admit that 
a continuation of Professor Guildersleeve’s 
admirable commentary, or an edition of 
the Nemeans and Isthmians on the same 
general lines as that scholar’s edition of the 
Olympian and Pythian Odes, would have 
been still more welcome. The editor appears 
to have taken no notice of Professor Sey- 
mour’s Selected Odes of Pindar (1882), or 
Croiset’s Za Poésie de Pindare (1886), while 
the way in which he mentions Cookesley’s 
edition in the Preface leaves on the reader’s 
mind the erroneous impression that it was 
confined to the Olympian and Pythian Odes. 

As regards his relation to his other prede- 
cessors, he justly acknowledges the merit of 
Dr. Fennell’s ‘sound work’ as an editor of 
Pindar, while he also pays a special tribute 
to the value of his ‘learned essay on the 
pentathlon.’ He rejects the theory of West- 


phal, that the poems of Pindar are framed 
on the lines of the nomos of Terpander. 
This theory was accepted and worked out in 
elaborate detail by Mezger in the com- 
mentary which he published in 1880. Mez- 
ger’s own contribution to the investigation 
of the structure of the Pindaric ode was 
the discovery of the poet’s practice of re- 
peating ‘some particular word in the same 
verse and foot of different strophes’ or 
epodes, and of indicating thereby ‘some 
connexion in thought between two separated 
parts of the ode.” This law of verbal 
responsions is accepted without reserve by 
Mr. Bury, who has carried the principle still 
further by showing that, besides these for- 
mal and emphatic responsions, the poet often 
indicates the train of his thoughts by verbal 
echoes in any portion of his poem inde- 
pendently of the metre. The habit of 
listening for these echoes has apparently 
produced in Pindar’s latest interpreter an 
almost undue susceptibility to the effects of 
sound, even in cases where the sound is sug- 
gestive of something completely outside the 
poem itself. Thus in a passage in the 
Eighth Pythian, written in honour of an 
Aeginetan, soon after the conquest of Aegina 
by Athens (s.c. 457), he finds what he 
describes as ‘an interesting instance of 
an etymological allusion.’ 


The victor who had won his laurel wreath in 
wrestling had thrown four competitors ; and of these 
defeated men it is said that they did not return home 
to be welcomed by the smiles of their mothers, κατὰ 
Aavpas χορῶν amdopor πτώσσοντι συμφορᾷ δεδαγ- 
μένοι, ‘they cower aloof from dances, in lanes.’ The 
expression is strange ; but it wins significance if we 
suppose that one at least of the wrestlers was an 
Athenian, and that Aavpas alludes to the silver mines 
of Laurium—Aaupiov being really a diminutive of 
λαύρα. The suggestion, then, covertly expressed is 
this: an Aeginetan has vanquished an Athenian in 
wrestling ; well, let the the Athenian skulk in those 
mines, the source of the strength of his country- 
men.’ 


Now, there is nothing to prove that there 
was a single Athenian competing in this 
particular contest. But, even assuming 
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there was, there is something exceedingly 
odd in the notion of the Athenians hiding 
themselves in their silver-mines in their 
mortification at an Aeginetan victory. 
Again the mines were worked by slaves. 
Why should the defeated competitors (who 
were necessarily free men),—why should 
their friends or countrymen, ‘skulk in the 
mines’? And how can Laurium be ‘a 
diminutive of λαύρα} A hillside pierced by 
a multitude of shafts and passages cannot 
be described with accuracy as a little λαύρα. 
And, lastly, why should the Greek for 
Laurium be printed Λαυρίον, instead of 
Λαύριον or (better still) Λαύρειον t 

Similarly, in WV. nu 14, Ἕκτωρ Αἴαντος 
ἄκουσεν is fancifully interpreted : heard Ajax 
like a rushing wind ; Aias by virtue of his 
name being conceived as a blast (ἄημι)", and 
this although Pindar elsewhere finds in Atas 
an echo of aierds. In the present passage, 
though the editor believes ἄκουσεν to be 
sound, he suggests ἔκουσεν (= ἐκόησεν from 
κοῶ -- αἰσθάνομαι). Again, in Δ΄. vi, we are 
told that Pindar is playing upon the names 
of ἔρα and aia, that ἐρατά and épvea have a 
mysterious connexion with épa, and that 
even δασκίοις coutains the Earth-omen of Da 
or Damatér (Demeter). So also, in WV. vil 
37, in the description of the return of 
Neoptolemus, ‘he missed Scyrus strongly 
suggests deviation from a paved road, a 
600s σκυρωτά᾽! 

The Jntroduction is divided into three 
chapters, (1) Zhe Interpretation of Pindar, 
(2) The Construction of the Pindaric Ode, and 
(3) The Text. At the end of the first chap- 
ter, we have a striking description of the 
Hellenic spirit as embodied in the poems of 
Pindar :— 

A divinity crowned with flowers is a happy image 
for the spirit which presided over ‘ the delightful things 
in Hellas’ and illuminated Pindar’s imagination. 
3y the shores of the midland sea, not yet ‘ dolorous,’ 
were raised, under a really benignant-breath, palaces 
of music, shining afar, and statues of ivory and gold. 
Haggard forlorn faces, wizened forms did not haunt 
the soul, nor were there any yearnings to heavenward, 
Grace, which maketh the ways of men soft, (O. i 30) 
being arbitress there with undivided right and 
‘crowned with flowers’ in those bright pagan 
borders. 

Such a trivial word as ‘really’ (a word 
that occurs far too frequently in this book) 
is perhaps out of place in such a context ; 
and the description as a whole is not dis- 
tinctively suggestive of the spirit of Pindar. 
It recalls far more the general tone and even 
some of the phrases of Schiller’s G'dtter 
Griechenlands, e.g. 

‘Schone Welt, wo bist du? Kehre wieder, 
Holdes Bliithenalter der Natur,’ Xe. 
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The chapter On the Text incidentally 
describes Moschopulos and Triclinius as 
‘students of the fifteenth century.’ It 
would be more correct to place them in the 
early part of the fourteenth century. 
Manuel Moschopulos, a pupil and friend of 
Maximus Planudes, and a contemporary of 
Thomas Magister, lived under the second 
Emperor in the dynasty of the Palaeologi, 
Andronicus II (1282—1328); similarly 
Demetrius Triclinius who lived (probably at 
Constantinople) in the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, was one of the most 
eminent scholars in the age of the earlier 
Palaeologi. Mr. Bury has apparently con- 
founded the date when these scholars 
actually lived with the century in which 
most of the extant mss of the ‘Triclinian’ 
and ‘ Moschopulean’ recension were copied. 
Towards the close of the same chapter, the 
study of Pindar’s verbal responsions sug- 
gests to the editor an alteration in the 
Tenth Pythian, |. 38, Μοῖσα δ᾽ οὐκ ἀποδαμεῖ 
τρόποις ἐπὶ σφέτεροισι. τρόποις is here 
altered into πρόποις, ‘echoed in πρέπει (1. 67). 
πρόπος is formed from πρέπω, as τρόπος from 
τρέπω. πρόποις is interpreted to mean rites 
or solemnities. The word is not to be found 
in any of the lexicons,—not even in Hesy- 
chius. A propos of this rash innovation, the 
editor discusses the principles underlying all 
such proposals for the correction of ancient 
texts, and sums up in favour of this par- 
ticular suggestion; but he frankly admits 
that different minds will always estimate 
differently the amount of evidence required 
to render such a conjecture probable. 

Mr. Bury has introduced not a few con- 
jectures of his own in the text of this 
edition. It is only fair to say that in tex- 
tual criticism he resolutely sets his face 
against merely plausible guesses which fail 
to explain the origin of the corruption. 
Accordingly many of his emendations, even 
when they fail to command our consent, are 
instructive as examples of a generally sound 
critical method. The principal alterations 
which I have observed are the following. 

In V.i 48, he proposes ἐκ δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἄτλατον 
πέλος (for βέλος or δέος) πλᾶξε γυναῖκας. 
πέλος is ‘related to πέλωρ᾽, and Hesychius has 
πέλος: μέγα, τεράστιον. In 1. 66, πώσειν 
(Aeolic for πίσειν) μόρον, instead of δώσειν, 
‘would give many of them a draught of 
direst doom to drink.’ In 1. 46, accepting a 
conjecture by Schmidt, he prints ἀγχομένοις 
δὲ χρόμος (for χρόνος) ψυχὰς ἀπέπνευσεν μελέων 
ἀφάτων, ‘as they were throttled, the breath 
ot life left their unutterable limbs in a 
gurgling hiss.’ ‘ For xpojos see Hesychius.’ 
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As it is not likely that any large number of 

those who use this edition will have Hesy- 

chius at hand, his evidence (such as it 15) 

should have been set forth in full thus: 

Xpopados: κρότος, ψόφος. 

χρόμη; φρυαγμός, ὁρμή, θράσος. 

χρομοῖς" χρεμετισμοῖς. 

χρόμος: ψύχος (|)" ψόφος ποιός" οἱ δὲ χρεμετισ- 
μός. 

In iii 56, he reads ἀγλαόκρανον Νηρέος 
θύγατρα (for ἀγλαόκολπον or ἀγλαόκαρπον), 
three Mss having ἀγλαόκαρνον. 

In iv 65-68, the marriage of Peleus and 
Thetis is thus described : 
éyapev ὑψιθρόνων μίαν Νηρείδων 
εἶδεν δ᾽ εὔκυκλον ἕδραν, 
τᾶς οὐρανοῦ βασιλῆες πόντου T ἐφεξόμενοι 
δῶρα καὶ κράτος ἐξύφαναν (for ἐξέφαναν) 
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eyyeves αυτῷῳ 
(‘ wove, as their gifts, a web of sovereignty 
to devolve upon his race’). 

Mr. Bury might have defended his in- 
genious proposal by quoting Catullus 64, 303 
where the gods are similarly described 
taking their seats at this marriage, niveis 
flexerunt sedibus artus, while the Parcae spin 
the thread of destiny (cf. ἐξύφαναν) for 
Peleus and Thetis, singing as the refrain of 
their song : currite ducentes subtemina, currite 
Susi. 

In iv 93, he prints τὸν Etdavns ἐθέλων 
( (Sof whom 
E. will be full fain to sing to the dead’), 
instead of the unmeirical line ὃ σὸς ἀείσεται, 
παῖ. Inl. 91 τὰ δ᾽ αὐτὸς av τις ion (subj. of 
icapi), instead of ἀν τις τύχῃ. 

In v 43, the ss. have: ἦτοι petaigavra Kat 
viv τεὸς μάτρως ἀγάλλει κείνου ὁμόσπορον ἔθνος 
Πύθεας. Mr. Bury’s text is: ᾿Ισθμοῖ 7’ 
aigas ἄντα: καὶ νῦν τεὸς μάτρως ἀγάλλει κείνου 
ὁμόσπορον ἔθνος, Τυθέα. 

In vi 6, for πότμος ἅντιν᾽ ἔγραψε δραμεῖν 
ποτὶ στάθμαν, Mr. Bury prints πότμος ἀναξ 





τίν ἔγραψε κτλ. In 1. 18 ἔρνεα πρῶτος 
«ἔτοσσεν;» ἀπ᾽ ᾿Αλφεοῦ. In 1. ὅθ. νεῖκος 


᾿Αχιλεὺς φᾶνε χαμᾶζε καβὰς ἀφ᾽ ἁρμάτων. In 
1. 64 ἴσον σποῖμι (for εἴποιμι). 

In Vii 19, θανάτου πάρος ἅμα (for παρὰ 
σᾶμα) νέονται, ‘hie together to the presence 
of death.’ 1. 22 ποτατᾷ <i> μαχανᾷ (for 
τε or ye). In lL. 31, a difficult passage is 
thus punctuated and translated: τιμὰ δὲ 
γίνεται, ὧν θεὸς ἁβρὸν αὔξει λόγον τεθνακότων 
βοαθόων, τοὶ παρὰ μέγαν ὀμφαλὸν εὐρυκόλπου 
μόλον χθονός, “ but those have honour, whose 
fame a god causes to wax fair and fine, even 
the dead warriors, who came to the great 
navel of large-bosomed earth.’ 1. 36, 
ἵκοντο δ᾽ εἰς Watiaas πλαγέντες (2 aor. of 
πλάζω), ‘driven from their course.’ 1. 68, 
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μαθὼν δέ τις ἀνερεῖ (for ἂν ἐρεῖ), 
μέλος ἔρχομαι ψΨάγιον ὄαρον ἐννέπων. 

Εὐξενίδα πάτροθε Σώγενες, ὑπομνύω 
μὴ τέρμα προβὰς ἄκονθ' dre χαλκοπάρᾳον ὄρσαι 
θοὰν γλῶσσαν, ὃς ἐκ σ᾽ ἔπεμψεν (ἴον 
ἐξέπεμψεν) παλαισμάτων 
αὐχένα καὶ σθένος ἀδίαντον, αἴθωνα πρὶν ἀελίῳ 

γυῖον ἐμπεσεῖν (vil. 70). 

This ditticult passaye is translited and 
explained. as_ follows: ‘Sogenes, of 
Euxenid clan, I swear that [ overstepped 
not the line when I propelled thy swift 
tongue lke a bronze-tipped spear which 
released thy neck and thews from the sweat 
of the wrestling-bouts, ere thy body met 
the rays of the burning sun’.. ..An 
opponent of Sogenes transgressed the line 
beyond which he should have stood and was 
disqualified from event, in which perhaps 
he hoped to win. He consequently retired 
from the competition and Sogenes was 
released from the necessity of contending 
with an additional adversary, probably a 
dangerous adversary, in the wrestling.’ 

In 1. 85, Mr. Bury proposes éra for ἐμᾷ. 
In viii 2, παρθενηίοις νέοις for ἅτε παρθενηΐοις. 
1b. 40 ὡς ὅτε δένδρεον otvas (for ἀΐσσει). In 
ix 24, σχίσαις...κρύψ᾽ ἄνδρ᾽ ἅμ᾽ ἵπποις (for 
κρύψεν δ᾽ ἅμ᾽ ἵπποις). In ix 47 οὐ πόρσω 
«πόρος TiS > for OUKETL (or ἔστι) πόρσω. 

x 5, πολλὰ δ᾽ Αἰγύπτῳ Ἰὼ κτίσεν (for 
area Bed) dary. 1 ST, ἐφέπει for ἕπεται. 
ek, νικαφορίαις γὰρ ἐταῖς Προίτοιο τόδ᾽ 
ἱπποτρόφον ἄστυ θάλησεν for ν. Y- ὅσαις ἵππο- 
τρόφον ἄστυ τὸ IIpdita. 1. 48, πὰρ Διὸς. θῆκε 
δόμῳ (for δρόμῳ). 1. 60, axa for αἰχμᾷ. ig 
75, θερμὰ τέγγων δάκρυ᾽ ἅμα σνοναχαῖς for 
θερμὰ δὲ τέγγων δάκρυα orovaxats. 1. δέ, 
αὐτὸς οἰκεῖν αἶτος Οὐλύμπου θέλεις for αὐτὸς 
Ὄλυμπον ἐθέλεις. In xi 13, περαμεύσεται 
(for παραμεύσεται, and ib. 17, ἐπαινεῖσθαι for 
αἰνεῖσθαι. It is impossible to discuss all 
these suggestions in the present notice, but 
some of them deserve the careful considera- 
tion of all who are interested in the restora- 
tion of the poet’s text. 

In an author like Pindar, the criticism of 
the text and the interpretation and illustra- 
tion of its meaning are almost inextricably 
intermingled, and the present editor has 
wisely made no attempt to separate these 
two elements in his commentary. It would 
be easy to quote from his pages numerous 
examples of perspicuous translation as wellas 
of lucid exposition, e.g. the note on WV. 1 24, 
λέλογχε δὲ μεμφομένοις ἐσθλοὺς ὕδωρ καπνῷ 
φερειν, ‘But he hath won good friends to 
quell as with water the smoke of envious 
cavillers’ ; also that on vii 93, ἐπεὶ τετράο- 
pow ὧθ᾽ ἁρμάτων ζυγοῖς ἐν τεμένεσσι δόμον 
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ἔχει τεοῖς, ἀμφοτέρας ἰὼν χειρός, ‘For he hath 
his house at the precincts of thy temples, 
which face him, like the yoke-arms of a 
four-horsed chariot, on either hand as he 
goeth forth.” In 11 10, ἔστι δ᾽ ἐοικὸς ὀρειᾶν 
γε Πελειάδων μὴ τηλόθεν ᾿Ωαρίων᾽ ἀνεῖσθαι ( “ It 
is meet that the Mountaineer (Orion) should 
rise at no long distance from the Mountain 
Maids, the Peleiads’), the mention of the 
Pleiads is ingeniously explained as an allu- 
sion to the seven victories won by the 
‘Timodemidae at Nemea. The parallel pas- 
sages quoted in the commentary are judici- 
ously selected and are generally sutticient 
for. their purpose. But on JW. iv 18, 
Aurapav— AGavay, one misses a reference to 
the well-known fragment of Pindar pre- 
served in the scholia on Aristophanes : ὦ ταὶ 
Aurapal καὶ ἰοστέφανοι καὶ ἀοίδιμοι, Ἑλλάδος 
ἔρεισμα, κλειναὶ ᾿Αθᾶναι. Again, the twice- 
repeated comparison between families that 
are distinguished in alternate generations 
and fields that are productive in alternate 
periods of time (Δ. vi 9 and xi 40), 
might have been illustrated by a somewhat 
less familiar passage in the MLhetoric of 
Aristotle, i 15 ὃ 3, φορὰ γάρ τίς ἐστιν ἐν 
τοῖς γένεσιν ἀνδρῶν ὥσπερ ἐν τοῖς κατὰ χώρας 
γιγνομένοις, καὶ ἐνίοτε ἂν ἢ ἀγαθὸν τὸ γένος, 
ἐγγίνονται διά τινὸς χρόνου ἄνδρες περιττοί, 
κἄπειτα πάλιν ἀναδίδωσιν. 

Mr. Bury’s first thoughts are sometimes 
better than his second, ψεύδει yap ἡπίνοια 
τὴν γνώμην. Thus in Δ. 1 13, σπεῖρέ νυν 
ἀγλαΐαν τινὰ νάσῳ, σπείρειν is naturally under- 
stood as spargere and the line is thus trans- 
lated : ‘ fling then something of beauty over 
the island.’ In an additional note it is 
suggested at some length that σπείρειν may 
originally have meant ‘to set in order, to 
range’ and we thus get a new rendering : 
‘twine a bright wreath of song for the 
island.’ But by the time the editor reaches 
l. 18 πολλῶν ἐπέβαν καιρὸν od ψεύδει βαλών, 
which he interprets, ‘I have found meet 
matter for many praises without flinging one 
false word,’ he has his misgivings as to his 
‘somewhat bold explanation of σπεῖρε, and 
virtually withdraws it,—(at γὰρ τρίται που 
φροντίδες σοφώταται). It would surely have 
been better to strike out the additional note 


altogether. It ends with a misprint, εἴρε for 
etpe. Such misprints, however, are exceed- 


ingly few, as the book has been printed 
with commendable care by the Cambridge 
press. The only slips worth noticing are on 
V. x 29 (p. 203) tenere (for temere) precor as 
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a translation of παραιτεῖσθαι, and on the 
very next page: ‘ Dissen owns that ἕπεσθαι 
with a dative verisimile non est.’ Hither 
‘dative’ is a mere slip of the pen for ‘ accu- 
sative,’ or it may be conjectured that the 
original note in Mr. Bury’s manuscript ran 
as follows: ‘Dissen owns that ἕπεσθαι 
<with an accusative, in the same sense 
as érecGai> with a dative, verisimile non 
est.’ If so, this is an interesting instance of 
‘parablepsia’ on the part of a modern com- 
positor, who is apt to make mistakes that 
are sometimes analogous to those of an 
ancient copyist. 

It is a matter of surprise that an editor 
of the Nemean Odes should have not thought 
it worth while to supply us with an intro- 
ductory account of the Nemean Games. He 
says nothing of the scene of the contest, 
which is so admirably described in Clark’s 
Peloponnesus (pp. 60—64). He never dis- 
cusses the indentification of the plant which 
supplied the victor’s crown. He is content 
to render σέλινον by the customary and 
merely conventional equivalent, ‘parsley ’ 
(petroselinon sativum); whereas there is 
every reason to believe that it is the ‘ wild 
celery’ (apium graveolens). Both plants 
belong to the same tribe, the wmbelliferae ; 
‘parsley’ and ‘celery’ are both derived 
ultimately from σέλινον; but any one who 
examines the coins of Selinus, as figured in 
Imhoof-Blumer’s Zier und Pflanzenbilder ix 
9—12, vi 8, and elsewhere, will recognise 
that it is the ‘wild celery,’ with its leaves 
parted into three portions with irregularly 
serrated edges, that most closely resembles 
the plant on the coins. 

These, however, are unimportant omissions 
in a work that, in spite of many extrava- 
gancies of fancy, attains on the whole, a high 
standard of completeness. At the close of 
the Ninth Wemean the poet prays that ‘ by 
the aid of the Graces, he may shoot very 
near to the mark of the Muses.’ We may 
be permitted to borrow the language of the 
editor’s criticism on this passage when we 
add that it appears to be characteristic of 
Pindar’s latest exponent, to desire, like 
Pindar himself, ‘not perfection, but only a 
close approach thereto ; yet if we judge that’ 
in a work of undoubtedly lofty aim he has 
shot very near to the mark, ‘ we shall hardly 
transgress seriously the limit of even Greek 
moderation’ (p. 106). 

J. HK. Sanpys. 
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MERRY’S EDITION OF THE BIRDS. 


Aristophanes. The Birds. W. W. Merry, 
D.D., Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
Clarendon Press. 1889. 98. 


Dr. Merry may be heartily congratulated 
on the progress he is making towards a com- 
plete edition of the plays of Aristophanes. 
His editions, unpretending in appearance 
and modest in tone, show most of the highest 
qualities which an editor of Aristophanes 
ought to possess—a faculty of concise and 
clear exposition, a keen appreciation of the 
niceties of Aristophanic idiom, a sense of 
humour, and a taste for turning phrases. 
In some of these editions we have even had 
ingenious and probable corrections of the 
text, but Dr. Merry does not as a rule 
meddle with criticism. Indeed in this play 
more than in some of the others which he 
has edited he resists (except when the MS. 
reading is quite impossible) the seductions 
of emendations, however attractive, which 
would supersede the traditional text. In 
verse 484 

ἦρχε δὲ Περσῶν πρῶτος πάντων Δαρείου καὶ 

Μεγαβάζου, 

it must have cost so tasteful a scholar a 
pang to refrain from introducing into his 
text the ingenious emendation of Haupt 
which he quotes in the note, 


ἦρχε δὲ Περσῶν πρότερος πάντων Δαρείων καὶ 

Μεγαβάζων. 

When, however, he has MS. authority on 
his side he does not hesitate to leave the 
vulgate, giving, for instance, ἐσωκράτων 
with Codex Ravennas in 1281, a form 
paralleled by μελλονικιᾶν in 639 and more in 
accordance with analogy than ἐσωκράτουν. In 
other places too he has introduced con- 
jectures of the truth of which there can be 
no reasonable doubt. In 1340 he ‘ gratefully 
accepts’ Bentley’s ψευδαγγελήσειν far pevday- 
yeAys εἶν᾽, and in 385 the same critic’s ἐνὴν- 


τιώμεθα for ἠναντιώμεθα of the MSS., which 
is unmetrical. The best renderings of Frere 
and others find place in the notes, and the 
editor’s own translations are admirably neat 
and pointed. As examples of good grammar 
notes we would point to those on ἤλθετον 
112 and on εἰσάγοιτο in 1524, In 1658 Dr. 
Merry reads with the MSS. 


, “ , 
ἀνθέξεται σου τῶν πατρῴων χρημάτων, 


but says in his note ‘This is commonly ren- 
dered he will secure instead of you, equivalent 
to ἀντί σου ἕξεται ; but there is no parallel to 
this construction, and it seems better to sub- 
stitute σοι for cov, meaning, as you will find 
or to your disadvantage.’ But is not ἀνθέξεται 
σου = ἀντὶ σου ἕξεται very nearly, if not 
exactly, paralleled by 6 τι μοι παρορᾷς = 6 τι 
ὁρᾷς map ἐμοί 454, which he there accepts as 
a possible reading and interpretation, though 
preferring a different one, and which is at 
all events defended by δειλίην pot παριδών 
‘seeing cowardice in me’ Hat. i. 37; cf. also 
παριδών τοι 1b, 38, παρεῖδες ἀνδρὶ τῷδε ἄχαρι 
οὐδέν 2b. 108, and ἐμοὶ δὲ τούτων οὐδὲν ἐνορᾷ 
Plat. Theag. 127. In 759 aipe πλῆκτρον εἰ 
μαχεῖ we would much prefer paxe of the 
MSS. as far more vigorous and more in ac- 
cordance with the manner of Aristophanes. 
On 1148 Dr. Merry, like all other editors, 
has laboured in vain to give a meaning to 
ὥσπερ παιδία. We are glad to remind our 
readers how successfully Dr. Rutherford has 
applied his theory of corruption arising from 
adscripts to this passage in the pages of this 
Review, Vol. v. No. 3, p. 89. He has shown 
satisfactorily that the words ὥσπερ παιδία, 
τὸν πηλὸν (an error for πῖλον), and ἐν τοῖς 
στόμασιν are separate attempts at explanation 
and that the passage should run :— 


Ν Ν Ν ε / 

ave δὲ τον πυπαγωγεα 
3 , > ΄,ὕ ε , 
€TETOVT εχουσαι κατοπιν αι χελιδόνες. 


RY. ΠΙΥΕΒΕΙ͂Σ 





DEMOSTHENES DE CORONA, BY F. BLASS. 


Demosthenes Rede vom Kranze fiir den 
Schulgebrauch erkldért, von FRiEpRICH 
Buass. Leip.: Teubner. 1890. Mk. 2. 10. 


Tuts edition of Zhe Crown, which is a con- 
tinuation of the very useful series of speeches 
NO. XLIV. VOL. V. 


annotated by Rehdantz, is entitled a school 

edition, but it will be eagerly read by scholars 

generally, not so much perhaps for its care- 

ful commentary as for the critical interest 

of the questions raised by the text. In order 

to understand the principles on which the 
Z 
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text 15 based, it is necessary to have some ac- 
quaintance with the previous labours of Dr. 
Blass on Demosthenes. The text, as _ it 
stands, even with the help of the full com- 
mentary, hardly explains itself. Rarely are 
any reasons given even for striking devia- 
tions from the accepted reading. The whole 
critical apparatus is condensed into the seven 
pages of Anhang 11., which is itself only in- 
telligible if studied with constant reference 
to the Commentarius Criticus prefixed to 
vol. I. of Dr. Blass’ complete text of 
Demosthenes (Editio Maicr 1885), and to 
the Addenda to be found in vols. IT. (1888) 
and IIT. (1889). Viewed in this connexion 
the edition before us has a singular interest. 
It presents the latest, but assuredly not the 
last stage, in the development of an erudite 
and gifted mind in relation to fundamental 
questions of textual criticism. The develop- 
ment has gone on rapidly. Since 1885 the 
editor has repeatedly changed his mind. 
The Addenda to vol. II. give up many 
opinions confidently held in 1885; the 
Addenda to vol. III. modify the results of 
1888. The present work often departs from 
the conclusions of vols. I. II. and IIL. alike. 
‘Dies diem docet’ is Dr. Blass’ motto. 
Though we could wish he had allowed him- 
self time to form his judgments more 
maturely, we must admire the openness of 
mind with which he reviews his own work 
and his candour in admitting where he has 
been over-hasty or in error. On a careful 
comparison of the several revisions of the 
text few will be inclined to doubt that the 
more conservative text of 1890 is far superior 
to that of 1885. 

The edition of 1885 was marked by the 
wealth and variety of the critical material it 
contained. Probably no one ever made a 
more exhaustive study of the scholiasts, the 
sophists, the rhetors, the grammarians, the 
imitators, who expound quote adapt or 
travesty Demosthenes. Dr. Blass convinced 
himself of what can hardly now bequestioned, 
that the most deep-seated corruptions of the 
text are of very ancient date. They did not 
originate with the Byzantine scribes. The 
worst barbarisms, indeed, may be put down 
to the age between Augustus and Justinian, 
when Demosthenes was everywhere read and 
explained in the Schools of Rhetoric. But 
at a much earlier period, within a century 
after his death, he was already a classic, and 
doubtless suffered from glosses and adscripts 
which gradually became incorporated with 
the text. The great prose writers, not being 
safeguarded by metre, were far more exposed 
than the poets to this particular corruption. 
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The more popular the works, the greater was 
the risk. Speeches, which were accepted as 
models of style and were in wide use, were 
specially liable to interpolation ; which is 
probably the reason why the private speeches 
of Demosthenes have come down to us, as it 
seems, in a purer form than the more famous 
speeches of the assembly or of the law courts. 
Dr. Blass in his text of 1885 had carried to 
its furthest limit the principle that the 
interpolation of words is more frequent than 
their omission. Wherever, therefore, words 
are wanting in S or any of the best MSS. 
and are not essential to the context, he held 
the case against them to be made out. 
Words, again, which are found only inSand 
are wanting in all other MSS. he deleted, if 
they could by any means be dispensed with. 
To a similar use he applied ancient quota- 
tions. If two independent authors in citing 
a passage agree in an omission he followed 
them, whatever the evidence of the MSS. 
Or if one author omits certain words and 
these words occur in varying order in dif- 
ferent MSS. he at once struck them out as 
a wandering interpolation, which had been 
unable to secure for itself a fixed place. 
Rules such as these have all their value if 
regarded as general principles ; but the great 
defect of the edition of 1885 was that Dr. 
Blass applied them as if they were universal 
laws. He admits the error in the Preface 
to his edition of The Crown, and lays down 
the common-sense rule that each case as it 
arises must be judged by itself, and account 
taken of all the facts; that it is unsafe to 
decide the individual case by general proba- 
bilities. It may seem strange that so simple 
a truth should need to be rediscovered as a 
canon of criticism. However, it is the 
recognition of this truth that constitutes the 
first essential difference between the former 
and the present text of The Crown. Many 
words which were hastily deleted have in 
the edition of 1890 been restored, and the 
speech on The Crown is no longer defaced by 
many bald and broken sentences. The 
number of bracketed words is also reduced. 
A bracket was meant to denote something 
short of entire rejection. It was a com- 
promise adopted in cases where there was 
still room for doubt. In the edition of 1885 
those words: were bracketed which, though 
supported by MSS. authority, were omitted 
in quotation by some ancient writer. The 
bracket is now more sparingly employed. 
The whole subject of ancient quotation 
would deserve a discussion to itself. A few 
words must here suffice. Unwarranted infer- 
ences have often been drawn from inconsist- 
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encies between quoted passages and our 
existing texts. The Homeric question, for 
instance, has been grievously obscured by 
such criticism. Demosthenes has also suf- 
fered. Dr. Blass, in spite of his vast erudi- 
tion in this field of scholarship, has overrated 
the evidence so afforded for the correction 
of the text. Noone knows better than he 
the distinctive manner in which Dionysius, 
Aristides, Libanius, Isodorus and the rest 
quote or imitate Demosthenes. His inde- 
fatigable industry has led him to enquire 
closely into the original text of these authors. 
Yet in applying his learning his judgment 
appears to be often at fault. We could wish 
that his sceptical attitude of mind towards 
the MSS. reading of Demosthenes had been 
extended to the quotations from the orator. 
There are many reasons why these are to be 
distrusted. First, the texts of most of the 
authors by whom the citations are made 
themselves need to be carefully scrutinized. 
Thecopyists had in their minds or before their 
eyes the more familiar originals, and would 
easily substitute the readings they knew for 
the words of their manuscript. Some con- 
fusion or amalgamation of readings would 
be almost inevitable. Next, even if we 
could be sure that the quotation as it has 
been transmitted to us is word for word that 
which the rhetor found in his text of Demos- 
thenes, it would be a most unsafe inference 
that it was what Demosthenes wrote. In 
the course of the first four centuries A.p, the 
text had (as Dr. Blass himself points out) 
been seriously corrupted. Different recen- 
sions of the text were already in existence. 
Libanius, for example, quotes Phil. iv. 46 
ἐξέστητε, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, τῆς ὑποθέσεως κ.τ.λ. 
once with the reading ὑποθέσεως (iv. 299, 1), 
once with τάξεως (iv. 254, 24). So too Aris- 
tides. Again, Aristides cites the famous 
oath in Zhe Crown (Σ 208) now with the 
words τῶν προγόνων, now without them. 
Other writers exhibit the same variation, 
and many similar instances might be added. 
The fact that a single ancient writer fur- 
nishes us with different versions of the same 
passage, that one quoted version may be set 
against another in a different author, and 
that ancient quotations sometimes reproduce 
the same variations as are found in our MSS., 
ought to caution us against accepting any 
quotation as in itself decisive of a disputed 
reading. Much will depend in a given case 
not only on the value of the text of the 
author who makes the quotation, but also on 
his critical sagacity and on the probability 
that he himself followed the best manuscripts. 
Besides—and stress must be laid on this— 


ancient writers, speaking generally, did not 
trouble themselves: about exact quotations 
from prose. They trusted largely to memory. 
Even Aristotle is very loose in his quota- 
tions. Literary criticsand rhetoricians, whose 
minds were stored with commonplaces from 
the great classics, and whose success de- 
pended on the ready use of these in lecture- 
room, quote more inaccurately than do 
reviewers and journalists in our own day. 
Proper allowance must be made for 
reminiscences and adaptations. Dr. Blass 
undoubtedly assigns too much weight to 
these authorities. Even quotations which 
profess to be verbal and are introduced by 
Δημοσθένης ἔφη, or the like, must be dealt 
with as cautiously as the actual text of the 
orator. The same critical rules must be 
applied to these as to the original, nay, 
applied more rigorously, as there are here 
possible sources of error which do not affect 
our manuscripts. On the whole result it 
will probably appear that the best MSS. of 
Demosthenes are more trustworthy guides 
on disputed points of reading than ancient 
quotation. In a few passages Dr. Blass has 
gleaned something of real value from the 
quotations or reminiscences of the rhetors, 
and has established readings (e.g. Phil. 1. 25) 
which the MSS. would never have suggested. 
But his labours in this line have been poorly 
rewarded. It may be questioned if there 
is a single instance in Zhe Crown of a suc- 
cessful correction thus obtained. Probably 
he himself now believes in the method less 
than he did. He still employs it, but the 
changes so effected in the text of 1890 
are markedly fewer than in that of 1885. 

If however he attaches less importance to 
ancient quotation, he insists more than ever 
on the value of the rhythm for purposes of 
textual criticism. In vol. I. p. xx. he defined 
what he conceived to be the essential quality 
of the Demosthenic rhythm. It consists in 
a correspondence, a symmetry between the 
members of a phrase, whether between two 
clauses or between different parts of the 
same clause. In the instances where he dis- 
covers it the correspondence varies from a 
general similarity of rhythmical structure to 
an exact metrical equivalence. What the 
limits are within which divergence is con- 
sistent with correspondence he nowhere 
explains very clearly. From his later appli- 
cation of the doctrine in Zhe Crown we 
should infer that he looks on a close agree- 
ment between the metrical value of the 
syllables in the corresponding clauses as the 
surest test of Demosthenic workmanship. 
Clause must answer clause, almost like the 
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strophe and antistrophe of achorus. Indeed 
he says (Preface p. xiil.) that an exact 
correspondence, which can hardly be the 
result of chance, is required to establish a 
valid conclusion. But even an imperfect 
correspondence often enables him to choose 
decisively between two conflicting readings. 
Here we get upon doubtful ground. Whose 
ear is to vouch for the true Demosthenic 
rhythm? In the Preface to The Crown Dr. 
Blass tells us almost pathetically that there 
are as yet few, if any, believers in his 
rhythmical test ; but he falls back on the 
thought that ‘all men have not an eye for 
these things, for the Muses do not distribute 
their gifts alike to all.’ He writes almost 
in the manner of a mystic who stands alone 
among the unilluminated. ‘The principle of 
εὐρυθμία now becomes with him the final test 
to which doubtful readings are submitted. 
It is a principle whose application is the 
more difficult to criticize because Dr. Blass 
seldom gives the reasons which determine 
him, for want, as he says, of space and 
because of the little interest which the 
subject is likely to excite in most of his 
readers. We trust he willsome time discuss 
it more fully. No scholar who has studied 
Demosthenes can be insensible to the 
rhythmical structure of his periods. But the 
correspondence is a delicate one; it can 
hardly be made into a rigorous test, by which 
words and whole phrases are to be excised. 
Dr. Blass appears to do violence to a princi- 
ple which nevertheless contains an important 
truth. In following out his method there 
is a risk of breaking up sentences into arbi- 
trary divisions, and by ingenious omissions 
of words, backed perhaps by some ancient 
quotation, of substituting for the rich and 
complex harmonies of Demosthenes the 
trivial monotony of syllables that are metri- 
cally equivalent. If we may express a hope 
it would be that the dispassionate power of 
self-criticism that Dr. Blass has already 
shown in his frank admission that he was 
wrong in the arrangement of the Kola of 
The Crown as proposed in his Aftische 
Beredsamkeit (1877), and that the rhythmical 
correspondences of his 1885 edition were 
sometimes fanciful, may induce him to re- 
consider the principle of εὐρυθμία in all its 
bearings. 

The latest application of it in Zhe Crown 
has not led to many alterations in the text. 
Tt has rather acted as a corrective of the 
facile scepticism produced in Dr. Blass’ mind 
by too much deference to ancient quotation. 
Ashe tells us (Pref. to The Crown p. xiii.), it 
has convinced him that many conjectures 
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are wrong, and has generally shown that a 
disputed word ought not to be omitted. 
Thus in The Crown § 3 he formerly read 
(ed. 1885) οὐ βούλομαι δυσχερὲς εἰπεῖν, and 
found here ἃ rhythmical correspondence with 
ἀρχόμενος τοῦ λόγους In 1890 he returns to 
the reading of 8, od βούλομαι δυσχερὲς εἰπεῖν 
οὐδέν and discovers an entirely new corre- 
spondence. Now the οὐδέν is of course 
necessary. It is not Greek to say δυσχερὲς 
λέγω for δυσχερές τι λέγω, and equally im- 
possible is οὐ δυσχερὲς λέγω for δυσχερὲς οὐδὲν 
λέγω. But this is ἃ matter of Greek idiom 
not of rhythm, and although the right result 
is gained, it is by a roundabout if not a 
wrong process. On rhythmical grounds, 
again, the brackets are removed which in 
the edition of 1885 enclosed the words—$ 14 
καὶ τιμωρίαι (found in all MSS. though trans- 
posed in A); ὃ 21 ἐν τῷ παρόντι (omitted 
by Hermogenes and now restored on the 
ground that ἐῶ...ἐν τῷ παρόντι answers 
rhythmically to Εὔβουλος καὶ Κηφισοφῶν) ; 
§ 35 ἐχθρὸν (omitted by Priscian) ; ὃ 67 παρ- 
εἐλέσθαι, τοῦτο (previously bracketed on the 
strength of a vague reminiscence of the 
phrase in Choricius); ὃ 140 πεπραγμένα 
σαυτῷ (omitted by Libanius). This list 
might be largely increased. But in several 
instances the law of εὐρυθμία leads to wrong 
or doubtful results. Hitherto no one had 
suspected ὃ 10 μηδ᾽ εἰ πάντα τὰ κοινὰ ὑπέρευ 
πεπολίτευμαι. Dr. Blass now brackets the 
last word for the sake of the rhythm, adding 
that εὖ or ὑπέρευ πολιτεύεσθαι is an impossible 
phrase. That is a hard saying. In the 1885 
edition the reading in § 26 was that of all 
the MSS., ὅσα τῆς πόλεως προλάβοι. In 1890 
it is changed to ὅσ᾽ av... προλάβῃς. The 
original intention of the change was to 
produce symmetry of rhythm between νομίζων 
ὅπερ ἦν ἀληθές, ὅσ᾽ av. . . προλάβῃ and πρὸ 
τοῦ τοὺς ὅρκους ἀποδοῦναι, and to avoid the 
concurrence of short vowels in ἀληθὲς ὅσα τῆς 
(vol. III. p. lxxxiv.). In Anhang ii. of The 
Crown this capricious alteration is further re- 
commended by a distinction which will not 
hold between the subjunctive and optative, 
here and elsewhere, in Oratio Obliqua. Again, 
in 1885 the editor read in ὃ 32 πάλιν ὠνεῖται 
παρ᾽ αὐτῶν ὅπως μὴ ἄπιμεν, In 1890 he reads 
ἀπίωμεν. The MSS. waver between ἀπίωμεν 
and dziwow. The arguments of Cobet (N.Z. 
p. 515) are decisive in favour of ἄπιμεν (cf. 
Bekk. Anec. 129); but considerations of 
rhythm have prevailed with Dr. Blass to 
restore ἀπίωμεν. Goodwin (Syntax of Greek 
Moods and Tenses 1889) also retains ἀπίωμεν : 
but in those examples in which the reading is 
beyond dispute ὅπως μὴ with the subjunct. 
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has some final force ; it does not, as here, serve 
merely to introduce the object clause. The 
correction ἄπιμεν is almost as certain as 
ἀποστήσονται in Thucyd i. 57, 4, where the 
MSS. have φυλακὴν ἔχειν ὅπως μὴ ἀποστήσων- 
ται, but the error is betrayed by the implied 
ἀπεστησάμην for ἀπέστην. In ὃ 61 the 1890 
text is in the main an improvement on that 
of 1885. In 1885 φορὰ was written for 
φορὰν of the MSS. and συνέβη for συνέβη 
γενέσθαι τοσαύτην of the MSS., the words 
being so quoted in Dionysius (Dem. ch. 14). 
In 1890 the MSS. reading is restored, being 
confirmed by an adaptation in Plutarch (Mor. 
999 ΕἸ) and, as Dr. Blass thinks, by the 
rhythm. But, in truth, there was never any 
real cause to suspect it. In the next clause, 
however, τοὺς “Ἕλληνας, which is in all the 
MSS. and is almost essential to the clearness 
of the passage, is now bracketed purely on 
rhythmical grounds. It had passed un- 
challenged in 1885. (In the Preface to The 
Crown, p. xiii. the editor has misgivings 
whether the words should not after all stand.) 
In ὃ 71 he keeps the ἃς μὲν... ἃς δὲ of most 
MSS. believing that this form was chosen 
instead of τὰς μὲν... τὰς δὲ for the sake of 
the rhythm καὶ πόλεις “EAAnvidas ἃς μὲν -- καὶ 
Βυζάντιον πολιορκῶν in the previous clause. 
The usage ὃς pev...0s δὲ for 6 pev...6 δὲ, com- 
mon in later Greek and twice found in 
spurious documents of The Crown (δὲ 164 
and 182), only occurs once elsewhere in the 
text of Demosthenes, and is open to serious 
doubt. 

Paragraph 111 τῶν μὲν οὖν λόγων, ois 
οὗτος ἄνω καὶ κάτω διακυκῶν ἔλεγε περὶ τῶν 
παραγεγραμμένων νόμων; ...... συνεῖναι τὰ πολλά 
has fared badly through the combined 
influence of a quotation in a very late rhetor 
who reads νόμων for λόγων, and of the 
rhythmical theory. In 1885 περὶ τῶν περιγ. 
νόμων was bracketed ; so also were ὑμᾶς and 
αὐτός. In the Addenda vol. II. p. exlv. the 
latter brackets were removed, νόμων was 
still substituted for λόγων in the first line 
and περὶ τῶν παραγεγραμμένων was kept for 
the rhythm, while the νόμων of the MSS. 
was bracketed—all to the confusion of the 
sense; and so the passage stands in the 
edition of 1890. In § 156 the appropriate 
word παρασχὼν (S and L), which was kept in 
1885, is now replaced by παραδοὺς (vulg.) for 
the rhythm’s sake, but it is not easy to 
see where the improvement even in rhythm 
- lies. Still bolder is the bracketing of words 
καὶ δ’ ὃν pen (§ 149), merely in 
order to produce a rhythmical correspond- 
ence in three successive clauses—an effect 
which it would perhaps be better toavoid. In 


8 206 the nearer equivalence gained by τίς 
οὐκ ἂν εἰκότως ἐπετίμησέ μοι; (the reading of 
Dionysius and perhaps of the Schol.) with εἰ 
μὲν τοίνυν τοῦτ᾽ ἐπεχείρουν λέγειν is insufficient 
reason for rejecting οὐκ ἔστιν ὅστις οὐκ ἂν 
εἰκότως ἐπιτιμήσειέξ μοι, the reading of 8, 
where the opt. makes perfect sense and is 
not likely to have been wrongly substituted 
for the indic. in a conditional sentence of 
this form. 

Under the head of Demosthenic rhythm 
comes the rule against the accumulation of 
short syllables (see also Blass Att. Bereds. 
Dem. p. 100—104). As now formulated by 
Dr. Blass it would in general exclude three 
consecutive short syllables except when they 
are within a single word or precede a pause. 
The prevailing practice of Demosthenes 
is fairly summed up in this law. But Dr. 
Blass in making it a fast and binding rule 
imposes mechanical fetters upon oratorical 
prose. Not the combined authority of all 
the MSS. appears to him suflicient to admit 
either a faulty hiatus or the infringement 
of the rule about short syllables (Preface to 
vol. I. ed. 1885 p. xix.). Wherever these 
irregularities confront him, he mends the 
passage if he can; if not, he notes it, as 
corrupt or wanting in revision. Sometimes 
a change in the order of the words effects 
his purpose. This remedy he applies e.g. to 
the MSS. reading of ὃ 20 εἴτε καὶ ἀμφό- 
τερα ταῦτα, ὃ 108 πολλὰ δὴ τὰ ἀδύνατα 
συνέβαινεν, ὃ 136 Φίλιππον ἐξήλεγξα φανερῶς, 
δ 201 τίσι δ᾽ ὀφθαλμοῖς πρὸς Διὸς ἑωρῶμεν, 
§ 307 ἂν δέ τις ἰδίᾳ τι. Sometimes he adds a 
bracket as in ὃ ‘177 δύναμις [ἐν ’EXareca], 
§ 291 ᾧετο μὲν [euo8] § 288 αἱρεθέντες [ἐπὶ 
τὰς ταφάς. Sometimes he emends the text 
as in ὃ 102 ἢ μέτρι’ ἢ μικρὰ for pér. ἢ μικ., 
§ 102 προτέρων for πρότερον (so too ὃ 201 and 
§ 316), 8 177 εἶτ᾽ αὖ μεταθέσθαι for εἶτα μετ., 
§ 303 οὐδὲ πραθένθ᾽ with Dobree for οὐδὲ 
προεθέντα ὃ, A, προδοθέντα vulg. (Here the 
diversity of MSS. reading affords independent 
ground for doubt), Saw 
γεγενημένους δ᾽ ἐπήνουν for τοὺς δὲ προτ. yey. 
ἐπ. S. Sometimes the words which infringe 
the rule are left undisturbed : e.g. § 23 οὗτος 
ὑγιές, § 111] βίον ὑπεύθυνος, § 119 ἃ μὲν 
ἐπέδωκα, ὃ 132 ἐξεπέπεμπτ᾽ ἂν ὑπὸ (in 1885 ἂν 
was bracketed), 5 134 σύνδικον ὑ ὑπὲρ τοῦ ἱεροῦ, 
§ 179 τὸ τότε γενόμενον, ὃ § 197 ὅσον ἐγὼ μέν, 
§ 219 Καλλίστρατος ἐ ἐκεῖνος, ἃ 290 ἑπτακόσια 
στάδι᾽ ἀπὸ τῆς πόλεως (how else could Dem. 
have said what he meant?), ὃ 258 τίνι 
κέχρησαι, ὃ 312 εἶχες ἔρανον. There is some- 
thing a little arbitrary in Dr. Blass’ whole 
method of dealing with short syllables. His 
rule is based on examples— there is no other 
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authority for it—but the examples resist the 
rule so often and in such a way as to preclude 
the simple hypothesis of error or inadequate 
revision. 

Where questions of rhythm or of ancient 
quotation are not concerned we are generally 
safe in accepting Dr. Blass’ judgment on 
conflicting readings. But does not the 
reading he takes from $! in ὃ 316 violate all 
idiom? The passage runs thus in the ed. of 
1890, διὰ τὰς...εὐεργεσίας οὔσας ὑπερμεγέθεις 
οὐδὲ μὲν οὖν εἴποι τις ἂν ἡλίκας. The note he 
gives illustrates μὲν οὖν but not οὐδὲ μὲν οὖν. 
In the ed. οἵ 1885 he read οὐ μὲν οὖν which 
alone is possible. Again in ὃ 322 he follows 
S, οὐκ εἰς ᾿Αμφικτύονας δίκας ἐπαγόντων. The 
other MSS. have οὐκ ᾿Αμφικτυονικὰς δίκας. 
With the latter reading ἐπαγόντων ‘setting 
in motion’ will bear the same sense as in 
§ 150 and 249. But if we accept εἰς ᾿Αμφικ- 
tvovas idiom will require εἰσαγόντων, for 
εἰσάγειν not ἐπάγειν εἰς is used of bringing a 
case before a court. A much more doubtful 
question is raised by § 227. The reading of 
S! is ἂν καθαιρῶσιν ai ψῆφοι καὶ μηδὲν περιῇ, 
συγχωρεῖτε. Other MSS. have καθαραὶ ὦσιν. 
Dr. Blass follows S$! with the slight change 
of ἃν for ἄν, and compares Aesch, Cites. δ 59 
ὅ τι ἂν αὐτὸς 6 λογισμὸς αἱρῇ. He admits 
that there is no evidence that καθαιρεῖν like 
αἱρεῖν can mean ‘ to prove,’ but he says it can 
here bear no other sense. The passage 
quoted in vol. I. p. eviii. from Dionys. Ant. 
Rom. 111. 44 6 τι δ᾽ ἂν at πλείους ψῆφοι καθαι- 
ρῶσιν is not exactly to the point. In late 
Greek καθαιρεῖν from its lawcourt sense ‘ to 
condemn,’ came to mean ‘to pass judgment,’ 
‘to decide.’ This, however, is not the same 
thing as ‘ prove,’ and in any case it is not an 
Attic usage. But supposing we could get over 
these difficultiesand take cafaipoow as ‘prove,’ 
the reading adopted by Dr. Blass makes the 
combination of the clauses ἂν καθαιρῶσιν and 
ἂν μηδὲν περιῇ exceedingly harsh: ‘ whatever 
the figures prove and if there is no surplus, 
you accept it.’ On the whole ἂν καθαραὶ 
ὦσιν (‘if the figures come out clear,’ explained 
by κἂν μηδὲν περιῇ) 1s preferable, in spite of 
the want of a precise parallel to this use of 
καθαραὶ and in spite of the hiatus. The 
required sense of καθαραὶ would only be an 
extension of its natural meaning, while 
καθαιρῶσι as interpreted by Dr. Blass would 
be off the lines of normal usage. 

The number of emendations admitted into 
the text, apart from minor rearrangements 
of order, is small. One of them, made by Dr. 
Blass himself, is simple and in a high degree 
probable. In ὃ 30,8, 1,1, and A read ἐξὸν 


na , a EN 
ἡμερῶν δέκα, ὁμοίως δὲ τριῶν ἢ τεττάρων, Where 
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the vulg. is μᾶλλον. Dr. Blass reads tows, 
and compares ὃ 17 ἀναγκαῖον καὶ προσῆκον 
tows Where the scholion is ὁμοίως. In ὃ 30 
ὁμοίως is indefensible if supposed to come 
from the pen of Demosthenes, but natural 
enough as a gloss. In § 104 the correction 
of Christ (Philolog. xlv. p. 383) is accepted, 
ἣν γὰρ αὐτοῖς ἐκ τῶν προτέρων νόμων σὺν ἕξ Kat 
δέκα λειτουργεῖν for the MSS. συνεκκαίδεκα λειτ. 
The motive of the change is to bring the 
statement of Demosthenes into nearer agree- 
ment with our other information on the 
subject. Hyperides (Harpocration art. 
ovppopia), referring to the custom that 
existed before the reform of Demosthenes, 
says σύμπεντε kal συνὲξ τριηραρχοῦντες, and 
inscriptions give instances of five, six, or 
seven citizens being associated for the 
trierarchy. The correction is intended to 
signify ‘in groups of six or even ten’ (cf. a 
few lines later ὃ... ἕκτος καὶ δέκατος, which 
will then mean ‘ the sixth or even the tenth,’ 
not ‘the sixteenth’). If it had been σὺν ἕξ 
καὶ ἑπτὰ, ‘in groups of six or seven,’ we 
should have understood it, but why ‘six or 
ten’? The καὶ for ἢ καὶ is surely an odd 
way of marking the upward limit. Another 
very questionable change introduced into 
the text since 1885 is in § 242. Having 
rightly restored ἀεί, previously omitted after 
συκοφάντης, Dr. Blass in the next clause 
reads οὐδὲ ἕν ἐξ ἀρχῆς ὑγιὲς πεποιηκὸς οὐδ᾽ 
ἐλεύθερον αὐτό, τραγικὸς πίθηκος, in place of 
the MSS. οὐδ᾽ ἐλεύθερον, αὐτοτραγικὸς πίθηκος. 
He objects to οὐδὲν ἐλεύθερον ποιεῖν as ποῦ 
being Greek—in what respect is it wrong ? 
On the other hand we would ask what is the 
point of αὐτό attached to ἐλεύθερον. (The 
force of πίθηκος as applied to an actor ought, 
by the way, to be illustrated by a reference 
to Arist. Poet. ch. 27, 2.) Again, in § 247 the 
conjecture adopted is not felicitous. The 
reading of Sand L! is καὶ μὴν τῷ διαφθαρῆναι 
χρήμασιν ἢ μὴ κεκράτηκα Φιλίππου. All MSS. 
have τῷ or τῷ ye. Some omit ἢ μή, some 
insert μὴ before διαφθαρῆναι. The dat. τῷ 
can hardly be right; Dr. Blass reads τοῦ 
γε διαφθαρῆναι χρήμασιν κεκρ. Φιλίππου, ‘as 
concerning bribery, &c.’ Such a use of the 
genit. might possibly be found in Polybius, 
but not in Demosthenes. The accusat. τὸ 
(Dobree and Weil) is the simplest solution of 
the difficulty. 

Of all the emendations, however, which 
are put forward or accepted in this volume 
the most interesting is the correction of the 
well known words, in § 169, τὰ γέρρα ἀνεπίμ- 
mpacav. In his couiientary Dr. Blass gives 
the ordinary interpretation which makes τὰ 
yéppa the wicker-booths in the market- 
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place, which were set on fire as a signal to 
the country people. But in Anhang, i. he 
accepts the correction of Girard—unpromis- 
ing at first sight but in truth irresistible— 
ἀνεπετάννυσαν τὰ γέρρα, ‘spread out the 
hurdles,’ which were used to fence off the 
market-place and prevent the people from 
loitering there whenan assembly wasabout to 
be held. The Scholion on Aristoph. Acharn. 
22 isthe key to our passage : ἀνεπετάννυσαν yap 
τὰ γέρρα kal ἀπέκλειον τὰς ὁδοὺς τὰς μὴ φερούσας 
εἰς τὴν ἐκκλησίαν, καὶ τὰ Gvia ἀνήρουν ἐν ταῖς 
ἀγοραῖς ὅπως μὴ περὶ ταῦτα διατρίβοιεν. The 
MS. reading ἐνεπίμπρασαν was current at 
least as early as the time of Harpocration, 
who also explains γέρρα as τὰ τῶν σκηνῶν 
σκεπάσματα καὶ παρακαλύμματα. Several 
other ancient writers followed the same 
tradition in an age when the old custom 
connected with the γέρρα had been forgotten. 
The singular interest of the emendation, 
therefore, lies in this—that it is a certain re- 
storation of a reading which at an early date 
became unintelligible and was therefore lost, 
and which but for a chance scholion 
would probably never have been recovered. 
In connection with the notes to The 
Crown ought to be read the editor’s ‘ Demos- 
thenische Studien’ in the Rheinisches Museum 
(1888), vol. 43 p. 268 &e., and (1889) vol. 
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44, p. 1, &e., 406, &e., where there is much 
that is both new and sound. The first of 
these relates chiefly to Demosthenic rhythm, 
the two next to the use of οὗτος, ὅδε, 
οὑτοσί, to the insertion of the article with 
proper names and with the infin., to the 
distinction between ψευδῆ μαρτυρεῖν and τὰ 
ψευδῇ μαρτυρεῖν, ἀληθῆ λέγειν and τἀληθῆ 
λέγειν &e., and to certain uses of the aorist 
and imperfect. Here and there the distinc- 
tions may appear to be over subtle and the 
conclusions not quite convincing, but the 
materials collected and the hints thrown out 
remain of permanent value. I have chiefly 
limited myself in this article to the some- 
what ungracious task of expressing dissent 
or doubt about the text. It has not been 
possible to convey an impression of the 
range and quality of Dr. Blass’ linguistic 
knowledge and observation ; they are visible 
on every page of the commentary. A single 
unpretentious looking note is not unfre- 
quently the result of an exhaustive investi- 
gation. Students of Demosthenes who 
venture to differ from Dr. Blass on particular 
questions will do so with a deep sense of 
indebtedness to him for all he has taught 
them. 5 
8. H. Burcuer. 





PLUTARCH’S LIVES OF GALBA AND OTHO, BY E. G. HARDY. 


Priutarcnu’s Lives of Galba and Otho with 
Introduction and explanatory notes by 
E. G. Harpy M.A. London: Macmillan 
and Co. (Classical Series). Price 5s. 


THE volume before us consists of an Intro- 
duction extending to exxiv pages, followed 
by the Greek Text—with Apparatus Criticus 
and Summaries prefixed to each Chapter— 
covering 84 pages, and Notes covering 189 
pages, and concludes with an Appendix on 
facts attested or inferred from Coins and 
Inscriptions, and a short Index to the Notes. 

The object of the Introduction, as is 
stated in the Preface, is to show the rela- 
tion which existed between Tacitus and 
Plutarch, that Plutarch has drawn indepen- 
dently from the same authority—probably 
Pliny the Elder—which Tacitus used, oc- 
easionally supplementing and improving 
upon the account of the latter. This proof 
is carefully worked out by a comparison of 
parallel passages in the two writers, from 


which it appears that Plutarch’s employment 
of this authority often amounted to what is 
practically a literal and almost word for 
word translation. Both external and inter- 
nal evidence seems conclusive that Plutarch 
did not make use of the Histories of Tacitus ; 
in fact that they were published after 
Plutarch wrote his Lives of Galba and Otho. 
These are not Biographies in the same sense 
as the Parallel Lives, in which a moral 
rather than an historical end is professedly 
kept in view, and chronological order sacri- 
ficed to artistic symmetry. They are more- 
over without Greek Parallels. Mr. Hardy 
concludes that they belong to an earlier, not 
a later stage of Plutarch’s literary history, 
but his conclusion is open to question. The 
Introduction contains also a long account of 
the reigns of Galba and Otho, and concludes 
with an (incomplete) account of Manuscripts 
and Previous Editions and a list of the 
Places—13 in number—in which the Text 
of Sintenis (Teubner 1884) is departed 
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from—from which it would seem that the 
Apparatus Criticus at the foot of the Text 
might have been dispensed with. 

Mr. Hardy’s notes are mainly concerned 
with the elucidation of historical and con- 
stitutional points, and Plutarch’s work— 
for the two Lives may be regarded as one 
Book essentially (see p. 163 and p. 166)—is 
used as a peg on which a good deal of valuable 
historical teaching is made to hang. We may 
point to those on ὕπατος (p. 96); on Vindex 
and the character of his rising (p. 100) ; on ὃ 
τοῦ στρατηγικοῦ τάγματος ἡγεμών (p. 103); on 
σύγκλητος (p. 105 and p. 106) ; on the position 
of the praefectus praetorio (p. 120), and the 
praefectus urbi (p. 227) ; and on the appoint- 
ment of sacerdotes (p. 209), as being especially 
full of interest and utility to the student. 
His renderings into English are also for the 
most part correct and elegant. But Mr. 
Hardy is, in our opinion,—especially as his 
edition is intended for the use of schools— 
much too chary in the notice of his author's 
peculiarities of style and language, and he 
presumes too much on his readers’ fami- 
liarity with such points. Thus on p. 9. the 
meaning of ἐπιεικῶς might have been given, 
the expressions λαμπρὸν ἦρε (p. 11) and 
τοσοῦτος ἤρθη (p. 58) are worth a note, and 
so is περαιτέρω τόλμης (Ρ. 13). The use of 
μή, where in classical Greek οὐ is required— 
as after ὅτι in a statement of fact (p. 13, p. 
64, p. 122), with a participle where not 
hypothetical (pp. 14, 43, 48, 50, 73 ete.), 
after φασί in indirect discourse (p. 43), 
though he has an insufficient and rather per- 
plexing note on the point (p. 149)—is passed 
over in silence. 
again as προσάγων ταῖς ἐλπίσιν (p. 14), ἀργυρίου 
ἥττων (p. 19), ἀποδεδεῖχθαι (p. 20)—wrongly 
translated (p. 172) but correctly p. 14]; 
νεμομένου (p. 27), ἐπίδοξος ἣν and ἡδέως εἶχε (Dp. 
37), ἀποκαλοῦντες (p. 61), νυνὶ δέ (p. 64), 
ἀνελάμβανεν (p. 14), ὅπου (p. 74), παραναλώ- 
σαντες (ib.), κατὰ γνώμην (p. 76), γενεάν for 
‘family’ (p. 80)—needed some notice or ex- 
planation. Such are some of the more 
important omissions ; the list of which might 
easily be extended. 

In the following passages the Editor seems 
to have missed the true meaning :—airiav 
ἔσχεν (p. 97) is translated as if it were αἰτίαν 
παρέσχε, Whereas it is equivalent to ἠτιᾶτο---ἃβ 
in p. 64 and p. 74, also p. 125 where it is 
rendered rightly ‘was taxed,’ just as φθόνον 
εἶχεν = ἐφθονεῖτο (p. 27), πρόφασιν εἶχεν (p. 
25), διαβολὴν εἶχεν -- διεβάλλετο (p. 30) 5 
προχειρισαμένων (p. 121) means ‘ when they 
appointed,’ ‘nominated’; περί (p. 122) is 
wrongly translated ‘against’ ; so also αὐτῷ 


Such uses and phrases. 
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éyyeyovevas ‘that he would never have the 
chance’ (the reading is unobjectionable, as 
the following ἐντυχεῖν shows) ; ἐπιθυσώμεθα 
(p. 143) ‘sacrifice,’ where the meaning of 
ἐπι- ‘after’ or ‘upon’ is lost sight of ; 
διδοὺς πεῖραν (p. 168) does not mean ‘after 
actual experience’—as if πεῖραν λαμβάνων 
(see p. 72)—the subject being Galba but 
‘ giving proof,’ the subject being Seneca : (p. 
233) Plutarch says nothing about ‘mutual 
abuse’ ; the note on (p. 180) ἀρχαιρεσιάζοντας 
is too brief and obscure ; προβαλλόμενος (p. 
183) does not mean ‘accusing’ but ‘dis- 
liking’ in which sense the verb is of frequent 
occurrence in Plutarch, and the quotations 
from Demosthenes (in the first of which 
‘the answer’ is a misprint, I suppose, for 
‘the accuser’) are irrrelevant ; ὁμοῦ τι (p. 
72) is also a favourite expression in Plu- 
tarch but it needs explanation quite as 
much as πάντες ὁμαλῶς (p. 260) ; ἀπερριμμένοι 
(p. 185) is wrongly translated ‘ disappointed,’ 
and ἐφθείροντο πρὸς αὗτον (7b.) might have been 
better explained by a reference to Butt- 
mann’s Index to Dem. ὁ. Mid. p. 190: χρόας 
ἀμείβοντι παντοδαπάς (p. 187) means ‘ chang- 
ing into all sorts of colours’; ἀπιστεῖν (p. 
194) does not necessarily signify ‘to give up 
in despair,’ nor ἐκποδὼν ἵστασθαι (p. 195) ‘ to 
make away with,’ nor ἀποκλιθέντος (p. 197) 
‘overturned,’ it means rather ‘ tilted on one 
side,’ as in the passage quoted by Liddell- 
Scott from Demosth. adv, Callicl. ; οἱ περὶ τὸν 
Κέλσον καὶ Παυλῖνον (p. 243) does not neces- 
sarily mean ‘ Celsus and Paulinus and their 
friends’ but probably ‘ Celsus and Paulinus ’ 
only : ef. note p. 249 ll. 29 and 32; as (p. 
248) does not mean ‘since,’ but ‘ that’ ἴῃ, ἃ 
statement of fact ; τῆς δυνάμεως (p. 244) is 
incorrectly translated ‘power,’ it has ob- 
viously the same meaning here as in p. 250 ; 
καθεστῶτι προσώπῳ would be better illustrated 
by Plut. Sul. ¢. 30, 3 ἀτρέπτῳ καὶ καθεστηκότι 
τῷ προσώπῳ and Fab. c. 17 προσώπῳ καθεσ- 
τῶτι. 

Errors of the Press are numerous. We 
have év appearing as & (p. 14 foot-note) and 
éy (p. 39); tabula Peutingoriana (p. 238) ; 
Becker (p. cxi and p. 49) but Bekker cor- 
rectly (p. 203) ; the comma before . τυχοῦσαν 
(p. 50) makes the sentence unintelligible ; p. 
224 ¢ ἐπὶ πράσει 15 really redundant ’ should be 
‘is not really redundant’ ; Mediolanzum and 
Klassen (p. 235), πρὸς te (p. 133), Ἰουδαὶᾳ (p. 
21) must be corrected ina future edition ; so 
also San Germanensis (p. exiil) for Sanger- 
manensis, Masurus (p. exvili) for Musurus, 
Frankofurtanae (p. exx), H. Schaefer (p. 
exxii) for G. H. Schaefer, ‘interrupted’ (p. 
lxv) for intercepted,’ ‘exageration’ (p. 
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Ixxvi); W. Vaticanus 139 (p. exiv—cxv) 
appears as W. Palat. 109 (p. exxiv) ; ἐγκα- 
λυψόμενος (p. 247) should be replaced by 
ἐγκαλυψάμενος. 

The omission of a Head-line—giving the 
reference to each Chapter—in. the Notes is 
a very great inconvenience and ought to 
have been suggested by the printers. In 
the quotations from Suetonius and Tacitus, 
the reference is too often omitted. 

Mr. Hardy has by the publication of this 
volume rendered a great service to Students 
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of the Period, who will derive a considerable 
amount of useful information from his his- 
torical and antiquarian notes. It can 
scarcely be expected that the volume will be 
much used as a School Book, and it was 
perhaps a mistake to include it in a Series 
designed primarily for the use of Schools. 
Plutarch, whose style varies very much in 
his different Biographies, is certainly not 
seen at his best in these. 
H. A. Houpen. 





RUBENSOHN’S CRINAGORAS. 


Crinagorae Mytilenaet Epigrammata. Edidit: 
prolegomenis, commentario, verborum 
indice, illustravit MaxIMILIANUS RUBEN- 
soHN. Berlin, Mayer and Miiller: 1888. 
Pp. 124. ὁ. ΝΜ. 


Tuts little book contains a critical edition 
with elaborate notes—based upon a fresh 
collation by Stadtmiiller—of the forty-seven 
epigrams in the Palatine Anthology and the 
four in the Ajpendix of Planudes ascribed 
to Crinagoras. The prolegomena treat, 
with great detail, of the life of the poet, of 
his language and dialect, and of many matters 
relating to his metres and prosody, and con- 
clude with a searching examination of the 
. text of Epp. 6 (A.P. vi. 232), 16 (A.P. vil. 
380), and 37 (A.P. ix. 439), on the authen- 
ticity of which much doubt rests. The index 
is not exhaustive, but it cites all noteworthy 
words and expressions, and impresses one 
with the extremely artificial and ornate 
if not pedantic character of the poet’s diction. 
There are as many as 28—23 ἅπαξ λεγόμενα, 
and over 90 words of an unusual form and 
meaning in the 274 verses ascribed to this 
poet. 

In his reconstruction of the life of Crina- 
goras the author is more conservative than 
Geist (Krinagoras von Mytilene, Giessen, 
1849. Prog.). The only items of external 
evidence on this point to which he gives 
weight are: (1) the fact that in the preface of 
the Corona of Philip of Thessalonica (A.P. 
iv. 2)—who includes in his collection 
epigrams composed after Meleager had made 
his selection (about B.c. 100)—Crinagoras is 
mentioned in a connexion which is intelli- 
gible only on the supposition that he lived 
between B.c. 100 and a.p. 100 as extremest 
limits ; (2) Strabo (xiii. 617) speaking of 





famous men of Mytilene says καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς δὲ 
Ποτάμων... καὶ Kpwayopas. The καθ’ ἡμᾶς of 
Strabo, as Niese has shown (Hermes xiii. pp. 
33—45) is applicable only to persons who 
may have died after 690/1 a.u.c. (64/3 B.c.); 
(3) in Etym. Mag. s.v. dprus we read ἄρπυς" 
ὃ ἔρως ὡς παρὰ Ilapbeviw ἐν Kpwayopa. Par- 
thenius, who thus composed a poem named 
for Crinagoras, was the friend of the younger 
Tiberius, who took delight in his poems 
(Suet. Vit. 7ib. 70), but he died—as Meineke 
has shown—before Tiberius ascended the 
throne. To these three items Rubensohn 
adds in the Appendix a fourth (4) viz. two 
inscriptions from Mytilene, published by 
Cichorius in his Rom und Mytilene (Teubner, 
1888), in one of which Crinagoras is men- 
tioned as son of Callippus, and as one of the 
eight legates empowered to act on behalf of 
the Mytilenaeans in the matter of a treaty 
between Mytilene and Rome near the 
beginning of the reign of Augustus (706 
A.U.C. = 28 B.c.): in the other inscription he 
is also named as engaged in the same affair 
a year or two later. Internal evidence, 
however, as to the the life, travels, and work 
of Crinagoras is much more abundant, and is 
found in particular in pp. 32 (A.P. ix. 284), 
2, (AP: Vil, 040). 47 (AP. xis 42) 1] 
ΓΕ viz lol) ὉΠ (Age. xt. 040). 8. (AP. 
vi. 244), 25 (A.P. ix. 81), 48 (A.P. iv. 40), 
and 31 (A.P. ix. 235), all of which—here 
arranged in chronological order—pass under 
a most searching and painstaking examina- 
tion. From this evidence, external and in- 
ternal, Rubensohn draws the following con- 
clusion: Crinagoras died after 767 a.u.c. 
(14 a.p., the year before which Hp. 31 could 
not have been composed), in the reign of 
Tiberius. Before 712 a.u.c. (42 B.c.) he had 
begun to compose verses, and he had come 
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to Rome before 729 a.v.c. (25 B.c.) ; he was 
one of the first of the poets included by 
Philip of Thessalonica in his Corona, and was 
the friend and contemporary of Parthenius. 
He was in all likelihood a teacher of Greek 
and was perhaps the tutor of the children of 
Octavia, as his fellow-countryman Potamon 
(according to Westermann) became the 
teacher of Tiberius. 

In a brief mantisa Variana the author 
endeavours to controvert Mommsen’s view 
that in Zp. 33 (A.P. ix. 291) the defeat of 
Varus is referred to; he claims that the 
reference is to the expedition of Germanicus 
in 769 a.u.c. (16 a.D.). Likewise in Ep. 24 
(A.P. vii. 741) he cannot, with Mommsen, 
see a necessary reference to the defeat of 
Varus. 
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The chapters on the language and metre 
cannot be here summarized. It is enough 
to say that the author has shown much 
insight and acumen in his observation and 
analyses, and that his task is indispensable 
to the student of the Greek Anthology, 
especially from the point of metre, and of 
contemporary historical references and al- 
lusions ; it is not without its value to the 
student of Roman poetry, as well as in 
pointing out many Latin turns of thought 
and expression, as in giving us in a con- 
venient form a collection of epigrams which 
without doubt the poets of the Augustan 
age were wont to con over and aimed to 
reproduce in Latin form. 

J. ἘΠ Wricur. 





KRUMBACHER’S HISTORY OF BYZANTINE LITERATURE. 


Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur, von 
Justinian bis zum Ende des ostrénischen 
Reiches (527—1453). Von Kart Krum- 
pacHER. Miinchen: Beck. 1891. (Hand- 
buch der klassischen Altertums-wissenschaft, 
von Iwan Miter. Band ix. 1 Abtheilung.) 
Mk. 8.50. 


Like many of those who have treated this 
period, whether from the historical or from 
the literary side, Dr. Krumbacher finds 
that he has to begin by correcting old estab- 
lished errors. He has a clear view of the 
whole history of Greek literature, and he 
has eyes to see that the succession of writers, 
both in verse and in prose, is continuous up 
to the reign of Heraclius. We cannot draw 
a line at Procopius any more than at 
Zosimus or at Libanius or at Aristides. 
We cannot say that Greek literature ends 
and ‘ Byzantine’ literature begins in the 
reign of Justinian any more than in the 
reign of Julian. If we include Priscus and 
Nonnus under the first head, it is arbitrary 
to exclude Agathias and George the Pisi- 
dian. Dr. Krumbacher is perfectly justified 
in his complaints against Bernhardy and 
those who made the beginning of Justinian’s 
reign a terminus and a starting-point. The 
natural division falls about a century later. 
From the middle of the seventh century to 
the middle of the ninth there are no verse- 
writers, no writers of polite prose; only 
a few chronicles. If then we are to have 
two historians of Greek literature from 
Homer to Chalkokondyles, the right line of 


division is in the reign of Heraclius. The 
writers of the sixth and of the first half of 
the seventh century, says Dr. Krumbacher, 
‘bilden eine Nachbliite der antiken Littera- 
tur, nicht eine Vorfrucht des Byzantinismus.’ 
But, unluckily, Dr. Krumbacher is unable 
to act up to his own sound theory. His 
book is written for a series, and he has to 
begin where Christ or somebody left off. 
Unluckily, I said, thinking of Dr. Krum- 
bacher’s theory ; but by no means unluckily, 
T incline to think, for his readers. Nothing 
could be better than his treatment of Pro- 
copius and Theophylactus Simocatta, and 
I for one am glad that he was compelled to 
take in the period of Justinian. But it 
occurs to one that he would have done well 
to choose a somewhat different title. His 
‘History of Byzantine Literature’ deals 
with the literature of a whole century, 
which according to his own definition 1s not 
‘Byzantine. Why did he not write a 
Geschichte der spttgriechischen Lutteratur ? 
It is pleasant to note that Dr. Krumbach- 
er has learned something from England. 
Usually it is the other way; we learn so 
much more from Germany than Germany 
learns from us. But the very simple facts 
which were crushed and hidden under a 
multitude of empires,—the Lower Empire, 
the Western Empire, the Eastern Empire, 
the Byzantine Empire, the Greek Empire, 
the Holy Roman Empire, the Graeco- 
Roman Empire,—were never, either in 
France or in Germany, set forth in such a 
clear light as in England by Mr. Freeman. 
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Dr. Krumbacher has grasped these very 
simple facts. He speaks of a development 
‘des spiiteren riémischen Reiches. He 
knows that ‘von einem ostrémischen oder 
byzantinischen Reich kann man genau 
genommen, erst seit dem Jahre 800 sprecher,’ 
and that ‘das sogenannte ostrémische oder 
byzantinische Reich’ begins only ‘in einem 
-gewissen Sinne’ in 395. 

Dr. Krumbacher is full of enthusiasm for 
his subject. He contradicts the general 
prejudice that Byzantine literature is mo- 
notonous and that Byzantine authors have 
no individuality. He asserts that the By- 
zantines were not Chinese and that their 
works were not wanting in variety. 

‘Wenn wir uns freilich mit der Versiche- 
rung Bernhardys beruhigen, dass alle By- 
zantiner eine gewisse Familienihnlichkeit 
besitzen, werden wir in der Erkenntniss 
nicht weiter kommen. Denselben Eindruck 
der Verwandtschaft erhilt der ferner ste- 
hende Beobachter auch von den meisten 
Autoren anderer Litteraturen. Wie lang 
bedarf es z. B. bis man aus der scheinbar 
ziemlich gleichmiissig _realistisch-erotisch 
gefiirbten Masse der franziésischen Roman- 
schriftsteller die Typen herausgreifen und 
von einander so unterscheiden lernt, dass 
eine beliebige Stichprobe zur Bestimmung des 
Autors hinreicht. Auch in Byzanz existie- 
ren so grundverschiedene Gestalten wie 
Victor Hugo, Daudet, Zola.’ 

Indeed Dr. Krumbacher puts forth many 
views which may surprise those who, even 
if they admit the importance of ‘ Byzantine’ 
history, are accustomed to regard Byzantine 
historians with contempt. He tells us (p. 
39) that most of them possessed what he 
calls ‘ historical sense’ (geschichilichen Sinn) 
and were critical in dealing with their 
materials. 

‘ Dass sie hinter der modernen Genauigkeit 
weit zuriick bleiben, ist kein Vorwurf ; 
denn diese ist erst durch die gesteigerten 
Mittel der Verdéffentlichung und Verviel- 
filtigung miodglich geworden. Soweit es 
aber die persénlichen Kriifte und die Bedin- 
gungen des Zeitalters gestatten, streben die 
Geschichtschreiber in Byzanz nach Infor- 
mation und bemiihen sich von wohlunter- 
richteten Personen ausfiihrliche Nachrichten 
zu erhalten. Sie verschmiihen es nicht zu 
diesem Behufe rohe Kriegsleute, die wich- 
tigen Ereignissen beiwohnten, griindlich 
auszufragen ; sie verstehen sich sogar dazu 
fremde von ‘ Barbaren’ wie Armeniern 
abgefasste Schriftwerke zu beniitzen.’ 

Dr. Krumbacher has some excellent re- 
marks on the differences between historians 
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and chronographers, and he makes one point 
which as far as I know is new. He shows 
that these two classes of writers appealed 
to different audiences. (p. 34). The pub- 
lic for whom the historians wrote was an 
educated public, consisting chiefly of the 
court circle, the higher orders of the clergy 
and the higher ranks in the official world. 
The chroniclers on the other hand composed 
for the great mass of the people, chiefly 
perhaps for ill-educated monks who desired 
pious instruction touching the events of 
of secular history. Jn his treatment of 
special chroniclers and historians, Dr. 
Krumbacher is obliged by the conditions of 
his work to be short, but it is wonderful 
how much he contrives to press into a small 
space. His sections on Theophylactus, Anna 
Comnena and Nicephorus Gregoras strike 
me as especially good. I turned with in- 
terest to his account of Kinnamos, for 
whom I have a weakness, and I was re- 
warded by finding a neat German ex- 
pression about his style: ‘die Darstelling 
des Kinnamos hat etwas soldatenméssig 
Knappes.’ But Dr. Krumbacher insinuates a 
rebuke to this writer for the very feature 
which won my heart; that is to say ‘seine 
ziihe Betonung der ausschliesslichen Legi- 
timitiit des ostrémischen Thrones.’ In this 
respect Kinnamos, although his motives were 
patriotic, was perfectly right. He had 
a clear idea of the continuity of the Roman 
Empire ; he protests against the attempt to 
distinguish between a Roman Empire and a 
Byzantine Empire. Let us give him credit 
for having put the matter more clearly than 
any other historian before Mr. Freeman. 
Dr. Krumbacher is thoroughly master of 
his subject and he deals with almost every 
part equally well. It is hardly fair perhaps 
to criticise details in a work which covers 
such an immense field. He is sometimes a 
little too positive. I am not yet convinced 
that John Malalas lived in the reign of 
Justinian; and I cannot admit that the 
Procopian authorship of the ‘Secret History ’ 
is ‘vollig erwiesen.” In regard to the 
difficult question whether the Βιβλίον τῆς 
Κουγκέστας or the Livre de la Conqueste was 
the original from which the other was a 
free translation, Dr.Krumbacher adopts the 
conclusion of his friend Mr. J. Schmitt, and 
assigns the priority to the Greek chronicle. 
I read with the greatest interest Mr. 
Schmitt’s able monograph and, though I 
quite admit that he has made out a very 
strong case, I do not believe that the last 
word has yet been said. Certainly the 
observations of M. Kohler in a recent num- 
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ber of the Revue Historique deserve con- 
sideration. In the unduly short note on 
Kritobulos (p. 107) it might have been 
mentioned that he imitated Thucydides, just 
like his contemporary Laonikos Chalkokon- 
dyles. Laonikos begins with Λαονίκῳ 
᾿Αθηναίῳ; Kritobulos with Κριτόβουλος ὃ 
νηδιώτης, τὰ πρῶτα τῶν ᾿Ϊμβριωτῶν. A 
speech which he puts in the mouth of 
Mohammed is a piece of patchwork from 
Thucydides (Bk. i. c. 14 sqq.). The account of 
George the Pisidian is also disproportionally 
short. Dr, Krumbacher is at his best in 
dealing with the medieval versified roman- 
ces, such as Imberios and Margarona, Bel- 
thandros and Chrysantza. He has also 
paid special attention to the difficult subject 
. of church hymns (Airchenpoesie) and gives 
an admirably clear summary of the results 
of the labours of Pitra and Christ. 

One of the most important features of 
the book is its bibliography, which is full 
and valuable. All works of any worth, and 
many of none, are mentioned ; indeed the only 
omission I have noticed is the Βυζαντιναὶ Μελέ- 
ται of S. Zampelios (1858), which should ap- 
pear on pp. 28, 29. (Other works of the same 
author are referred to.) Dr. Krumbacher has 
done well to draw attention to the import- 
ant books published in Russia bearing on 
his subject. Uspenski and Vasilievski have 
done work which no student of the Roman 
Empire from the ninth century forward can 
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afford to neglect. Valuable papers are 
constantly appearing in the Zhurnal Minis- 
terstva Narodnago Prosviestchenia. Dr. 
Krumbacher might also have got something 
for his purpose at Pest, though of course not 
anything like as much as he has got at St. 
Petersburg. But the Magyars have their 
interests in the Later Roman Empire as 
well as the Slaves. Any one who is engaged 
in studying the Zactics of Leo the Wise 
will lose much if he cannot consult a 
valuable work by F. Salamon entitled, 4 
magyar hadi tirténethez a vexérek kordban, 
and would do well to look into Aisebb 
torténelmi munkdi of K. Szabdé. A student 
of Contanstine s De Administratione Imperii 
should have Hunfalvy’s Magyarorszdg ethno- 
graphidja at his hand. 

Dr. Krumbacher’s large manual decided- 
ly supersedes and indeed leaves far behind 
all previous works of the same kind. He 
will allow me to express a hope that he may 
now continue those valuable studies in 
Medieval Greek, of which he gave us a 
specimen some years ago in Kuhn’s Zeztt- 
schrift. Such studies are more likely than 
anything else to hasten the time when no 
professor either at Bonn or elsewhere shail 
deem it indecent or impossible to deal with 
a period ia which ἀπό governs the accusa- 
tive case. 


J; By Buse 





ROSSBACH AND WESTPHAL’S GREEK METRES. 


Theorie der musischen Kiinste der Hellenen. 
Von Avucust RosspacH und RvuDOLF 


WestTPpHAL. Dritter Band, Zweite Ab- 
theilung.  Specielle griechische Metrik. 
Von Aveust Rosspacu. Leipzig: 1889. 
Mk. 14. 


Tuis volume completes the third edition of 
Rossbach and Westphal’s great work on 
Greek metres. The second edition was pub- 
lished in 1868, and the last twenty years 
have been fruitful in metrical studies. 
Thus the third edition of the ‘Specielle 
Metrik’ represents a considerable advance 
upon the second and contains about 330 
more pages. It has been revised and largely 
added to by August Rossbach who took 
no part in the second edition, and there are 
four new contributions by other scholars, viz. 
on the Hexameter of Nonnus by Arthur 


Ludwich, on the structure of the Greek Choli- 
ambus by Max Ficus, on the Hexameter of 
Theocritus by Karl Kunst, and on the metres 
of the Anacreontea by Friedrich Hanssen. 
As to the general differences between the 
second and third editions, the chief are that 
(1) the principle of ‘eurhythmy’ which 
was almost entirely dropped by Westphal in 
the second edition has now been reinstated 
by Rossbach ; (2) greater stress is laid on 
the historical development of the different 
metres ; (3) the analysis of lyrical and 
choral compositions are more numerous and 
more detailed. As to the use of technical 
terms it may be noticed that (1) the ancient 
meaning of ‘arsis’ and ‘thesis’ has been 
discarded for the modern meaning, so that 
eg. ‘arsis’ in ed. 2= ‘ thesis’ in ed. 3 ; and 
(2) the term ‘syncopated’ is used, as in ed. 
1, for metres in which the unaccentuated 
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part of a foot (= ‘thesis’ in the modern 
sense) is suppressed. The most important 
of these changes is the return to the theory 
of ‘eurhythmy’ ὁ.6. the supposed corre- 
spondences between the κῶλα which compose 
a metrical ‘ period.’ It is impossible within 
the limits of a short notice to do justice 
either to the arguments which are adduced 
in favour of this theory, or to the serious 
objections which may be made to it. The 
value of the historical treatment of the 
different metres is especially seen in the 
minute investigations of the four specialists 
already mentioned. Apart from these gene- 
ral ditterences the following is a list of the 
passages in which the largest additions or 
alterations have been made inthe new 
edition. 

Pp. 12-21 on the origin and development 
of the Homeric hexameter. Usener’s theory 
on the origin of the metre is rejected. Pp. 
21-36 on the ‘ Rhythmen-geschlecht,’ accen- 
tuation and ethos of the hexameter. Pp. 
37—40 on the strophic composition of the 
dirge in Jliad xxiv. 725—777.. Pp. 40—7 
on lyric hexameters. The ‘strophic com- 
position (illustrated by Catullus Ixii. and 
Ixiv. 323—380, is worked out much more 
fuily than in ed. 2. Pp. 49—55 on the 
hexameter of the Alexandrine poets. Pp. 
217—232 on iambic trimeters. More detailed 
rules are given about the different kinds 
of caesura, and the resolution of long sylla- 
bles, and about the scansion of the ‘scazon’ 
which is asserted to be not ‘syncopated.’ 
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Pp. 922--Ο“4 on ionics. This chapter is 
entirely new. In ed. 2 a discussion of 
ionics was excluded from the ‘ Specielle 
Metrik’ and a mere reference was given 
to what had been already said in the ‘ All- 
gemeine Metrik.’ One noticeable point in 
this section is the statement that the pure 
ionics were developed out of the ἀνακλώμενοι, 
not vice versa. Pp. 374-7 general remarks 
on the episynthetic and the ‘mixed’ metres. 
Pp. 425—36 on the rhythmical value of the 
metrical elements in dactylo-epitritics. The 
third edition (differing from the second) 
adopts the theory that these metres are in 
triple, not quadruple, time. Pp. 436—443 
on ‘eurhythmic’ composition. Pp. 507—18 
on the historical development of Greek metres 
in general and logaoedics in particular. 
Pp. 578—85 on choral logaoedics before 
Pindar. Pp. 598—633 on the different 
species of logaoedic strophes in Pindar. Pp. 
653-77 on logaoedics in comedy and tragedy. 
The greater part of this is new, as is also 
the case with pp. 736—807 on paeons and 


dochmiacs. The dochmiac is analysed into 
the-twov elements Wi |S Snotys | Se 
(p. 762). 


In conclusion it must be said that this 
list gives a very inadequate idea of the care 
and thoroughness with which the work has 
been revised or of the many interesting 
questions which are raised in the third 
edition. The book is absolutely indispensa- 
ble for all students of Greek metres. 

C. B. HEBERDEN. 





SCHOELL’S EDITION OF THE CASINVA. 


Titi Maccit Plauti Casina recensuit F. 
Scuoe tt (Leip., Teubner, 1890). Mk. 5.60. 


In antiquity the Casina seems to have been 
one of the most popular of the plays of 
Plautus (ef. Prologue 17 Haec, quom primum 
actast, uicit omnis fabulas). The plot is 
lively and well worked out, except in the 
fifth act, where the audience is bidden to 
imagine for themselves some hackneyed dé- 
nouement. But, perhaps owing to the coarse- 
ness of some of the scenes, the play has been 
much neglected by modern editors. In 1887 
Ussing produced a text and commentary 
(see Classical Review, ii. p. 21). We have 
- now a revised text (‘editio fabulae purgatae 
non purae’) by Schoell, which forms part 
of the fourth volume of the series inaugu- 
rated by Ritschl. 


Schoell has grappled with the work in his 
usual energetic manner. He has provided 
a full critical apparatus, which forms an im- 
portant supplement to that of Ussing ; for 
it contains not merely a more accurate col- 
lation of B, but also a collation of a MS. of 
the 12th century (V) to which attention was 
recently called by Speijer, and which is 
evidently of some importance. In his Prae- 
Jatio Schoell has given to the world a colla- 
tion of the readings of Vin the Awlularia, 
Captivi, Curculio, Epidicus—plays edited in 
this series before the discovery of V. In 
oue respect the apparatus to the Casina will 
be less useful than it might have been had 
it appeared a year later. While it was in 
the press the Apographon of the Ambrosian 
by Studemund was published ; it is there- 
fore necessary to control Schoell’s collation 
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of A by means of Studemund’s. The 
authority of the latter is generously recog- 
nized by Schoell in this Preface. 

Of course one cannot expect anything 
like finality in the text of a play which has 
as yet received comparatively little attention. 
In a number of passages Schoell certainly 
shows ingenuity, and 1 do not doubt that 
some of his readings will be accepted as re- 
presenting the vera manus of Plautus. 1 
have been especially struck by his emenda- 
tions in 256f., 370, 374, 496, 814 (Casinus ; 
ef. 859), 1004. 

On a number of passages new light may 
hereafter be thrown. For example in Prol. 
23 has Schoell’s papae any probability? In 
126 ff. Schoell reads : 


Post atitem nisi ruri éruz tu aceruom éderis 
Aut quasi lumbricus térram, quod te pos- 

tules 
Gustare guttam : nimquam edepol ieitinium 
Teitinumst aeque atque égo te ruri réddibo. 
Inline 126 A has POST AUTEM RURI NI- 
SITU, according to Studemund: this would 
seem to be the true beginning of the verse. 
Aceruom does not suit the context: the 
older editors seem to have been right in 
recognizing in it a corruption of erwom. 
Might not the v. be completed by intro- 
ducing before erwom some form of acus 
(= palea), followed by aut? In 128 the 
MSS. have Gustare quicquam, which I think 
ought to be preserved: Chalinus may eat 
(chaff and) vetch, but if he demands any- 
thing with taste in it, he shall be put on 
short commons. For nisi followed by quod 
postules (“in case you should demand’) cf. 
Rud. 1150, Pseud. 101. T should prefer a 
comina at quicquam. 

Lines 168 f. seem to have cretic rhythm : 


Nam tibi domi séla sum, sdpor manus ealuitur. 

200. Schoell’s quando is hardly an im- 
provement on Seyffert’s δὲ quae. 

206 ff. seem to be tetrametri. Perhaps it 
would be well to write tuquidem as one word ; 
cf. siquidem, st quidem : the short syllable is 
rightly admitted by Schoell (side by side with 
tu quidem 203, 319, 368) in accordance with 
the article of Biicheler in Wolfflin’s Archiv, 
iii. 144-146. Here, as in several other cases, 
two pronunciations were admitted by 
Plautus. 

225. Qui quom amo ‘Casiam’ magis in- 
icio: munditiis Munditiam antideo. Here 
Schoell attempts, not very successfully, to 
keep the MS. inicio by supposing a double 
construction and double sense of the word 
casiam = Casinam : ‘ever since I love Casina, 
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T cover myself more and more with casia.’ 
The MSS. have quam for quom. 

244. Is Schoell’s in senecta better than 
Spengel’s senum hominem ? 


301. Schoell reads with the MSS. 


Mihi illa nubet : machinare quid lubet quouis 
modo. 

I should write the indefinite pronoun quid- 
lubet ; cf. Biicheler’s emendation of Truc. 676 
Dic impera mihi quidlubet quouis modo, and 
my note on Rudens 946. It is to be noted 
however that B had originally guod in Cas. 
301: possibly then we should read quodlubet 
(indef.) or quod lubet (relative) quo wis modo. 

347. If it is necessary to remove the hiatus 
in the caesura of the senarius, which is stilla 
point of great uncertainty, it would be 
easier to supply mi before empsim than pol 
after Von. 

357. The reading of the MSS. attollamus 
“(Schoell attulamus) is unobjectionable. 

378. Schoell reads : 


LYS. Vide quid scriptumst. OL. Vunum. 
CH. Iniquomst, quia isti propius quam 
mihist. 

The MSS. have prius, which I take to be 

equivalent to prior numerus. Proptus 1s wn- 

suitable. I would suggest quia iste prius 
est quam mihi, and translate ‘LYS. See 
what is written (on the tablet). OL. The 
figure one. CH. It is unfair that he hasa 
prior number to mine.’ Plautus often uses 
neuter adjectives as substantives: οἵ. Rud, 

620. 

382. I do not believe in Scholl’s distribu- 
tion of the speeches, which he bases on 402. 
The names of the speakers in B point to 
the correctness of Ussing’s reading : 


OL. Quod bonum atque fortunatum sit mihi 

—CH. Magum malum 

Tibi quidem edepol, credo, eueniet. 

In the last line B wrongly inserts OZ. 

451. Tatae seems very questionable, as 
Schoell himself admits in his Appendix, 

456. LYS. Licétne amplecti t¢é? CHAL. 
Quid, ‘amplecti licet’ ? 

But surely Olympio ought to answer Licet. 
Read with the MSS. : 


LYS. Licétne amplecti té? CHAL. Quid 
‘amplecti’? OL. Licet. 


488. Schoell reads : 
Satin astute? OL. Astute. 


fabricamini : 
The italics are not in the MSS., but are 


CH. Age modo 
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based upon the addition of OL. Docte! by 
the second hand of 4. The combination of 
docte and astute (or astu) is thoroughly Plau- 
tine: cf. Rud. 928, 1240, Most. 1069: in 
these passages docte comes first. Perhaps 
read then OL. Satin docte atque astute. CH. 
Age ete. 

523. f. This is a well known ‘crux.’ The 
MSS. have : 


Sed facito dum merwt aperuorsus quos cantat 
colas. 

Festus quotes the line with merula per 
wersus quod. Scaliger introduced a parra 
for the merula to talk to; Schoell a grus 
(merula grui per uorsus quod). But is the 
word merula itself certain enough to form 
the basis of emendation? The blackbird 
is hardly likely to have known anything 
about Sutrium. 

550. Propter operam illius hirqui intér- 

polis edéntuli. 

The MSS. have tmprobi, which is unme- 
trical ; but iterpolis is ebjectionable not 
only because of the quantity of the last syl- 
lable, but also from the point of view of 
meaning. Jnterpolis is hardly synonymous 
with wnctus, as Schoell seems to think. 

700 ff. Atque ingratiis quot non udlt 

nubet hodie : 

Nam quor non ego id perpetrém quod céépi, 
Ut nubat mihi—éluc guidém non—, uolébam 
Nostro uilics. 

In 700 the MSS. have guia for quoi: in 
702 the word dicere seems to be demanded 
by Plautine usage (ef. Rud. 423, Mil. 27, 
819, Most. 830, Amph. 384, Pseud. 711, 
841 ff.); and 4, according to Studemund, ac- 
tually has UTNUBATMIKIILLUDQU. . 
EMDICEREUVUOLEBAM which should form 
the basis of emendation. B has ¢llud quidem 
wolebam non sed ; the sed is absent in A both 
from the end of 702 and the beginning of 
703, according to the express testimony of 
Studemund ; Priscian quotes the line as 
ending in uolebam, or, according to some 
MSS., wolebam cum. 

847. Nebula hatid est mollis aéque atque 
huius ést tegus. The latter word is unsuit- 
able: A has AHQ.ATQ.KUIUSESTPEC- 
TUS. Why not read pectus est? 


1To read so, with B*, would involve the accentua- 
tion dstuté. 


854. I, belle belliatula. I do not think 
this punctuation is right: the adverb 
qualifies the verb, and the adjective lends 
point to the expression ; cf. Cure. 521 sequere 
istum, bella, belle, Asin. 676 ἐ sane, bella, 
belle, Most. 187, Rud. 426, and Spenser’s 
‘Poorly, poor man, he lived ; poorly, poor 
man, he died.’ 

994. Immo eatorrem illius [gratia]. 
is the word extorris Plautine ? 

In regard to the difficult question of spell- 
ing in Plautus I find less to criticize in the 
present work than in the JJenaechmi by the 
same editor (Class. Rev. Vol. iv.). Schoell’s 
principle is to adopt in each passage the 
spelling best attested by MSS. in that pas- 
sage. [1 donot personally like the principle : 
it leads to spelling common words in several 
different ways in the same author.2 But 
I will only call attention to passages in 
which Schoell appears not to have carried 
out his own principle. In 92 I regard 
IBEIS as a ee mistake of A: οἵ. OBHIC- 
IAM Rud. 7 In 165 A has COMITES 
(vocative), which is in every way preferable 
to comitis of the Palatine MSS. In 600 f. 
the MSS. point to accersituram, accersiuisse, 
not arcessituram, arcessiuisse. In 166 the 
MSS. have ecquis ; the first syllable is short, 
asin Rud. 413; but is this a sufficient reason 
for spelling equis ? 

I have noticed a few misprints: 
136 (,), 141 (.), 143 (mo.), 238 
ropola), 252 (:), 260 (ait), 
occentenr). 

In conclusion 1 would call attention to the 
valuable Appendix in which Schoell has col- 
lected all the emendations of importance 
which have been made in the Casina: apart 
from the other services rendered to criticism 
by this edition, the Appendix alone es- 
tablishes a claim to our gratitude, and ren- 
ders the present work indispensable to all 
students of the text. 


But 


see lines 
(, before my- 
280 (1), 806 (és 


EK. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 


Ὁ} δ impudens and inpudens, obsecro and opsecro, 
minoris and minores, hirqui and irci, preti and 
pretet, Χο. Arcesso and accerso and similar cases, in 
which the evidence points to the probability that 
the ancients recognized two different words or two 
different forms of the same word, stand on a different 
footing. 
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PESKETT’S CAESAR B.C. I. 


Gai Tuli commentariorwm de bello civili, liber 
primus, with introduction, notes, and 
maps, by A. α. Pesxert, M.A. xx. +172 
pp. Cambridge, Pitt Press Series, 1890. 3s. 


As compared with Mr. Peskett’s somewhat 
perfunctory edition of the Gallic War, 
previously published in this series, his 
work on the Civil War shows great improve- 
ment in many ways. This is partly due to 
the subject-matter, which in the Civil War 
makes far greater demands on the resources 
of reader or editor; partly to the greater 
indefiniteness of its tradition, which stimu- 
lates criticism ; but partly no doubt to the 
experience gained by the editor during his 
previous work. 

Mr. Peskett is thoroughly at home in the 
extensive literature of his subject, so much 
so as to forget that no young student, and 
few teachers who may use his book, can 
profit by the citation of editors and critics 
without more definite bibliographical inrfor- 
mation concerning them than he here gives, 
A brief bibliography to accompany the 
notes, giving besides the usual data a con- 
cise indication of the general principles 
of criticism which guide each editor or 
commentator, would be very useful, and 
would greatly enchance the value of the 
book. ‘To cite Hellebodius, Nipperdey, and 
Paul, as authors of this or that reading, 
means little to the student who does not 
appreciate the relative authority and ten- 
dencies of these and other critics. The 
enormous activity of the last decade in the 
elucidation and criticism of Caesar’s commen- 
taries has resulted in the entire recasting of 
the leading editions. In general Mr. Peskett 
has drawn from the latest and best aids. It 
is all the more to be regretted that the 
Kraner-Hoffman edition of the Civil War, 
long the surest and safest guide among the 
German editions, should be cited in the 
ninth edition (1885). This had for some 
time been acknowledged by its best friends 
to be out of date, but the tenth edition 
(1890) with its extensive revision put the 
work once more securely in its old reiative 
position. To be regretted also is the fact 
that, Mr. Peskett makes no use of the excel- 
lent lexicon of Menge-Preuss. This is by 
no means made superfluous by the more 
elaborate but less incisive and scholarly work 
of Meusel. 

In an introduction of twelve pages Mr. 
Peskett gives a useful sketch of events 


"pendent text-criticism. 


leading up to the Civil War. Here, as in 
various passages in the exegetical notes, he 
shows that he is strongly in sympathy with 
the reaction against Mommsen’s imperialism. - 
He is distinctly anti-Caesarian, sometimes 
rather uncharitably so, especially when 
weighing the conflicting testimonies of Cicero 


‘and Caesar. 


The text is independently constituted 
from the MSS., in general with good conser- 
vative judgment. An appendix of fourteen 
pages gives information—unusually full for 
a work of this scope—about the various 
MSS. readings and the corrections of editors. 
Mr. Peskett is repeatedly happy in explana- 
tions of the genesis of corruptions from the 
MSS. readings, and this may be regarded as 
the dominant characteristic of his inde- 
In my opinion, he 
lays far too little emphasis on the marginal 
gloss as a source of corruption. Here, the 
principles of Nipperdey and Dinter might 
well have weighed more in the critical 
balance. Mr. Peskett is happy also in 
several defences of MSS. readings which are 
usually rejected. As an instance, I may 
cite his retention and defence of tot tan- 
tasque classes paratas lxxxv. 6. Commen- 
tators too often forget Caesar the rhetorician 
in Caesar the apologetic historian, Mr. 
Peskett modestly suggests several original 
emendations, without however incorpo- 
rating them in his text. One of these, XII 
for XXII of the MSS. Ixxviii. 1, is certainly 
deserving of general acceptance. On the 
other hand, his acceptance of Hoffmann’s IT 
for the IIII of the MSS. at xxx. 2, general 
as it is, seems to me unwarranted. Domi- 
tius hastily raises circiter XX cohortes (xv. 
7). How many of these are included in 
milites Domitianos sacramentum apud se 
dicere iubet (xxiii. 5), it is impossible to say. 
But the exigencies of the siege of Corfinium, 
and the fact that Caesar plainly wishes to 
avoid compulsion, as in the similar case with 
the soldiers of Afranius (Ixxxvi. 3), make a 
reduction of the extemporized cohorts to the 
full legion complement of ten very probable. 
Or they may have become thus reduced 
under Asinius Pollio, before Curio 15 
sent to join them in Sicily. So that Curio 
must take three legions, to make the four 
which he loses for Caesar in Africa. 

The citation of the numerous emenda- 
tions proposed by editors and critics leaves 
little to be desired. THeller’s sola eorum 
audacia, for the hopeless salutis latorum 
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audacia of the MSS. at v. 3, deserves notice 
on Mr. Peskett’s favourite principle of cri- 
ticism. However it may be with the Gallic 
War, where the classification of the MSS. 
and the determination of their relative value 
has attained at least a provisional de- 
finiteness, the time is not yet ripe for a 
definitive text of the Civil War. Meanwhile 
the careful discussion and healing of isolated 
passages must be the best preparatory 
activity. Along this line Mr. Peskett’s 
little edition renders no slight service. 

The exegetical notes are full (197 pages 
of notes to 45 of text), admirably written, 
with none of the angularity so common in 
lemma literature, scholarly, and generally 
trustworthy. Syntactical notes are perhaps 
too infrequent, certainly they do not pre- 
dominate. There are perhaps twenty 
references to Roby’s Latin Grammar, and to 
Draeger’s Historical Syntax. Questions of 
history, chronology, geography, and military 
tactics are far more fully treated than is usual 
in other books of this series. The illustrative 
citations from Cicero’s letters are almost 
exhaustive, while Appian, Florus, Lucan, 
Dion Cassius, Suetonius, Plutarch, Velleius, 
Valerius and Strabo are all laid under con- 
tribution. Only rarely has a really striking 
illustration from a Greek or Roman writer 
escaped the editor’s notice. One looks per- 
haps for a reference to Thue. i. 13, 6 in the 
note on the founding of Massilia (xxxiv. 2) ; 
to Arrian, Anad. i. 4, 6 in the note on rege 
Norico (xviii. 5); to Plut. Anton. 45 in the 
note on denarios L (lii. 2); to the various 
passages in the Civil War and African War 


which give us the subsequent career of the - 


soldiers of Afranius and Petreius (Ixxxvil. 
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fin.). Rarely does one miss any needed ex- 
planation. Once or twice the editor seems 
to create a difficulty where none exists, and 
then to claim the reward of a discoverer, as 
in the notes on cum communibus inimicis 
iv. 4, carris iunctis and XXII at liv. 3. It 
is most unnatural, considering the real 
exigency of the situation to make carris 
iunctis refer to the attaching of the horses, 
and the two examples cited are not apposite. 
But these are rare defects. The tone of the 
notes is refreshingly independent, without 
being controversial, and nothing is further 
from the editor's thoughts than iurare in 
verba Germani. In spite of their sugges- 
tiveness and critical acumen, 1 do not think 
that those notes by Dr. J. 8. Reid which are 
enclosed in brackets add to the value of the 
book, and they involve a sacrifice of unity. 
The typographical execution of the book is 
excellent. I have noted only one evident 
misprint, Spain for Sicily p. 159. The 
modern name for Massilia is twice printed 
Marseille on p. 101. 

This excellent edition should bring the 
study of the Civil War more generally into 
schools. No better study to introduce to 
Cicero’s orations, and give them a historical 
setting, could be found. Even granting the 
superior transmission of the Gallic War to 
us, it is to be regretted that our schools give 
such preference to its marrower and 
secondary interests. Like the Anabasis of 
Xenophon, it deals with events which, while 
of unique interest, are yet outside the main 
stream of history. 

: B. PERRIN. 
ADELBERT COLLEGE, CLEVELAND, O. 
April, 1891. 





Livy, Book ἡ. Edited for the Syndics of the Uni- 
versity Press. By L. Wuistey, M.A., Fellow of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. Cambridge, at the 
University Press, 1890. 2s. 6d. 


TuH1s edition consists of introduction, text with 
headings and marginal analysis, explanatory notes, 
and critical appendix on the text. The introduction 
deals with general questions which are perhaps 
scarcely in place in an edition of a single book ; 
but the part dealing with the history contained in 
the fifth book (pp. xi. to xxix:) is thoroughly use- 
ful, and sufficiently treated. The text is carefully 
and judiciously edited and the critical appendix 
useful. In one place (6. 43 $1) Mr. Whibley has 
ventured on an emendation of his own, nequaquaine 
for nequiquam. This may be right. But the MSS. 
reading nequiquam is perfectly intelligible, if under- 
stood ex sententia Gallorwm. The panic of the 
Romans had not produced the result the Gauls hoped 
for, therefore was fruitless from their point of view. 
NO. XLIV. VOL. V. 


The notes are sound ané@ scholarly, and contain a 
great deal of information useful to any student read- 
ing this book. In some cases perhaps the information 
seems more than sufficient. But it is always difficult 
in an edition of this kind to decide what is necessary 
and what is not. What is superfluous for a school- 
boy reading the book under a master may be neces- 
sary for a private student or even for a poll under- 
graduate. In a few cases a note seems to be omitted 
where it would be desirable. I subjoin some more 
detailed criticism on a few points in the notes. 

C. 2, § 9, quidnam...facturi essent.—Mr. Whibley 
follows apparently some modern authorities in his 
note on this construction, Roby perhaps among the 
number, though he is not distinct on the point. 
But is it not the case that questions in the subjune - 
tive in oratio recta require the subjunctive in oratio 
obliqua also ὃ 

C. 3, 8 2, si wnquam.—This note seems rather 
confused, if not misleading. wmquam is used in 
conditions excluding an affirmative result. That is 

A & 
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so here. “1 τ has ever been doubted at all’ implies 
‘it has never been doubted.’ 

C. 4, § 10, a note on the tense of abscedimus seems 
wanted here. 

C. 4,§ 11, 1. 27, quam procul.—This note is not 
very intelligible. quam procul adomo? is of course 
not the ‘indignant question’ alluded to, bat a 
schoolboy might very easily think it was, especially 
as piget has not a note of interrogation after it, as it 
should have to suit the note, but only one of excla- 
mation. Even assuming the note of interrogation, 
the structure of two antithetical asyndeta questions 
conveying an argument ex contrario is not clearly 
explained. 

C. 5, § 3, ‘a cupiditate.—The preposition ὦ is 
frequently used in Livy...to denote internal or ex- 
ternal cause.’ This is insufficient : ab secundis rebus 
incauti (external cause) is different from ab similt 
clade profugus (also external cause). Draeger’s ex- 
planation of this use is fuller and better. 

C. δ, § 10, s¢ dederis.—This note seems also in- 
sufficient. 

C: 6, °§ 12; ‘iv. 52. 11° should be iv. 56. 11. 

C. 9, § 2, ‘Scum pedibus tretwr, ‘when a division 
was being taken.’”” Rather, ‘when the proposal was 
being assented to (on the point of being passed) 
without discussion or opposition.’ Pedibus ire in 
sententiam, whether it necessarily implies a discessio 
or not, always seems to imply a ‘silent’ vote; cf. 
xxvii. 34 and compare the use of pedarii. And 
that is the point here. ‘The proposal was on the 
point of being carried without any opposition, when 
Sergius and Verginius interposed. 

C. 10, § 9, ‘‘desiderio, ‘need of a master’s care.’ 
Livy’s quasi-poetical use of the word implying a 
personification seems to call for notice here. 

C. 11. § 4, trepidi rerum swarum.—It is hardly an 
adequate explanation of this construction to say 
that it is ‘apparently an imitation of Vergil ΧΙ]. 
589.’ 

C. 12, §7.1. 5, ‘‘ per tribwnos, ‘on account of (the 
opposition of) the tribunes.’” This is not quite 
satisfactory. Schoolboys have to be taught that as a 
rule per does not = propter. Therefore, if a note is 
given here at all, the apparent violation of the rule 
in this and similar expressions, e.g, per me licet, 
should be explained. 

C. 16, 8 4, ‘indignitas=indignatio as in 45. 6’ 
(where it is translated ‘indignation’). Here again, 
if a note is given, it should be fuller and the sub- 
jective use of the word pointed out. 

C. 25, § 6, ““ enimvero, ‘but, really’ marks a con- 
trast.” This is very questionable. Hand Tursell. 
ii. 407 says enimvero never=sed, ‘nam etiamsi vero 
saepe opponit rem aliquam, tamen quae in eo minor 
est asseverationis vis, magnam in se habet enimvero, 
quod...nec separat aut ex adverso opponit.’ Eninwera 
here seems to be used, as it so often is in Livy, to 
introduce a statement, the reasonableness of which 
any one will readily understand; as Hand says, 
‘adhibetur in 115 rebus quarum causa facile a quovis 
intelligitur, ubi nos dicimus, mit gutem recht, es ver- 
steht sich,’ ‘obviously’ ‘he need hardly say that.’ 
The contrast is conveyed by the sense of the two 
sentences. ‘His own conscience’ as translation of 
suam conscientiam is scarcely satisfactory without 
some explanation. 

C. 26, 8 7. 1. 38, ““ alius exercitus ‘the rest of the 
army.’ ”’ The peculiarity of Livy’s usage of alius 
shouid be pointed out; otherwise students may be 
misled as to the use of the word generally. 

Ο 30. $1. 1. 26, ‘wt qui. wt gives to the relative 
the same causal idea as quwippe and is followed by the 
subjunctive.’ This is distinctly misleading. (1) A 


2) 
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schoolboy might suppose that qwippe could be sub- 
stituted for wt here. (2) wt guiis not causal here, if 
it ever (strictly speaking) is so. wt qui meminissent 
=simply ‘as men who remembered,’ the subjunctive 
implying as with swnt qui, etc. that the speaker is 
thinking of the people he is addressing as a kind of 
men, or as men who come within a certain descrip- 
tion, not as a certain set of individuals. 

C. 30. §7, ‘ antiquarunt.—antiquare (=to leave in 
its former state) was used of rejecting a measure.’ 
So Lewis and Short. But the immediate derivation 
of the technical term was surely from the voting 
tablet with A (=antiquo) written on it. Antiquare 
in the technical sense was to antiquo a measure, 
that is, record an A vote against it. 

C. 33. 8 9. 1. 19, ‘capita originis ‘mother cities,’ 
lit. ‘chief towns of the starting place.’” The 
literal translation should be made intelligible, if 
it is to explain how capita originis=‘ mother 
cities.’ 

C. 84. § 3. L 7, in quas sedes—This surely cannot 
properly be called ‘ attraction of the relative into the 
case of the antecedent’ (quas is in its own case) but 
rather transference of the antecedent into the relative 
clause, a condensed form of expression, in which 
sometimes a preposition does double duty, as in the 
passage quoted in the note, cwm essent in quibus de- 
monstravi angustiis=in vis angustiis in quibus esse cos 
demonstraci. A corresponding condensation in English 
would be ‘into whatever homes the gods should give 
them’ instead of ‘into such homes as,’ ete. 

C. 35§ 6. It should be pointed out that this dis- 
regard of the distinction between etiam and quogue 
begins with Livy. 

C. 36. § 5, ‘‘quodnam id ius esset ‘ what right they 
had to seek.’”” Rather ‘ what sort of Jaw (or justice) 
it was to seek’ that is, on what principle of justice 
they sought. 

C. 38. § 1. 1. 11, ‘‘non decorum saliem, si non 
hominum, memores ‘regardless not only of men, but 
even of the gods.’” This translation does not quite 
give the full force of the Latin words, and the note 
which follows it, ‘s¢ non is almost always, &c.,’ is 
not quite intelligible. The fact is ‘not regarding at 
least the gods if not men’ is really an elliptical way 
of saying ‘not regarding the gods (as at least they 
should have done) even if they did not regard men.’ 
Saltem suggests an unexpressed apodosis to the sz 
clause, compare 11, 43. 8 nec dllos, etsi non adhortatio 
invisi ducis suum saltem flagitium...coygere potwit 
gradum accelerare, where the et before si and the ar- 
rangement of the sentence makes the construction 
clearer. The unexpressed apodosis in these cases is in 
sense the same as the statement of the principal 
clause. 

C. 46 § 3, ‘sperans esse.—The infinitive present is 
often found after spero or spes est, the verb itself con- 
taining the idea of futurity.’ If this is true, it seems 
almost to follow that syero would never require the 
future after it. Is not the explanation here rather 
that satis spero does not contain the idea of futurity, 
but practically =conjfido ? 

In offering these criticisms I have no wish to 
detract from the general merit of the edition which 
seems to me to be scholarly and useful, especially in 
the historical part of it. 

H. M. SrrrHENnson. 


The Satires of Juvenal: edited by T. B. Linpsay, 
Ph.D., Boston University. New York: D. Apple- 
ton and. Co. 


No edition of Juvenal has been published in America 
hitherto except Leverett’s, in 1853, and Hart’s re- 
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visionof Macleane. At first sight Professor Lindsay’s 
handy and well printed volume appears welcome 
enough, but it needs no very careful examination to 
show that it does not fairly represent American 
scholarship. 
sixth and ninth, which, with some lines here and 
there in the others, are omitted because the editor 
wished ‘to make the best work of Juvenal readable 
without awkwardness even in mixed classes.’ The 
text is said to agree in the main with that of 
Biicheler’s edition of Jahn, which of course is based 
on Cod. P. A list of 45 places is given in which Pro- 
fessor Lindsay has adopted other readings than those 
of Biicheler ; this list is supposed to be complete, but 
one may doubt it from the fact that in Saf. iii. 78 he 
reads miseris (to be sure from the schedaue Arovienses) 
where Biicheler has zusseris with p ὦ (erasa P). Pro- 
fessor Lindsay never states his reasons for departing 
from Biicheler ; yet omitting nine of the 46 passages 
(as being places in which P is illegible or which ditfer 
merely in minor matters of punctuation from 
Biicheler), it appears that, out of the 37 which 
remain, twenty-two are departures from Cod. P. It is 
difficult to see on what principle these differences are 
to be justified, especially in the matter of spelling, 
where for instance he prints pendentis, but not 
exanimis nor felicis nor praegnas. In not one of the 
22 passages has he anything new to offer us, and in 
seven he stands alone of recent editors in the readings 
he adopts. Two of these are in spelling (i. 122 ; vil. 
134) ; two in orthography (vii. 121 ; viii. 176) ; three 
in words. In the first of these he reads illic for the 
adverb zli (v. 42) with Heinrich and the last century 
editions. In viii. 68 he gives primum, with the 
remark that several editors have privwm, the fact 
being that Salmasius’s emendation has been adopted 
by all modern editors except Heinrich. In viii. 239 
he reads (again only with Heinrich) gente for monte. 
It is to be supposed that he has himself read vi. 296 
and ix. 131, though he does not print them. 

The commentary has the merit of brevity, and the 
statements made there are in general correct. But it 
does not seem to be based upon that close study of 
the habits of style and expression of the author which 
ought to be one of the first steps in the preparation 
of an edition. Only in one passage has the writer of 
this notice observed any reference to this matter—in 
ili. 247, where on pingwia crura luto is the hardly 
necessary remark, ‘ Notice the omission of the verb ; 
common in Juvenal,’ without a single cross reference. 
In only three or four places is there any note on the 
language of the Silver Age, and here again there are 
no cross references to speak of. In syntax a good 
many constructions are named, but none explained, 
and there are hardly any references to grammars, or 
to parallels in other authors. Professor Lindsay 
seems fond of Roby’s somewhat questionable theory 
that tanti and quanti were originally locatives; he 
repeats it three times (111. 54, 225; vil. 45; and no 
cross references). He accepts Weidner’s notion that 
in i. 70 we should understand ¢o with sitiente, and 
consider vivo a dative, an explanation so harsh that 
nobody else has everadopted it. In 111]. 54 he remarks 
that non is rarely, as here, used for ne and refers to 
Hor. A.P. 460; he might have added several other 
parallels from the same author and from later ones, 
and explained why, in xiv. 48, he felt it necessary to 
read ne with inferior codd, instead of nee with P. On 
elogwio in vii. 139 he remarks that both dat. and abl. 
are used with fidere and confidere ; true enough, but 
why not say in what authors, for in Juvenal we 
cannot tell from this passage nor from xiv. 58 (not 
referred to) with which case we have to deal ? 

We come finally to the best part of the book—the 


It contains all the Satires except the’ 
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treatment of the Realien. Juvenal is a fine field for 
the study of private antiquities, and the editor has 
made much of his opportunity. The explanations 
are correct and to the point. There are further nearly 
a hundred woodcuts, illustrative of the subjects 
discussed, carefully drawn and clearly printed. No 
statement, however, is made of the ancient sources 
from which they are taken—an aggravating omission. 
But it is evident that many of them are from the 
American reprint of Guhl and Koner, issued by the 
same publishers. None of these, consequently, are 
later than 1875, an unfortunate circumstance in 
several instances, especially in the case of the plan of 
the Forum. Again in several cuts the letters which 
served as keys for explanations in Guhl and Koner are 
here retained, though the explanations are not fully 
given; for example in the house of Pansa (which 
differs somewhat from the plan in the last edition of 
Overbeck) and in that of the Roman camps. But on 
the whole the pictures from ancient sources are 
excellently chosen and described. Not so much can 
be said for the modern ones. The familiar picture of 
the crowded Appian Way was a good choice, for 
almost every person and thing in it may serve to 
illustrate a line in Juvenal. But what has Claudius 
behind the curtain to do with the fourteenth Satire, 
and from whence came the wondrous portrait of an 
Irishman ina wreath, which forms the frontispiece 
and is labelled Juvenal ? 
Morris H. Morean. 
Harvard University. 


The Eclogues of Calpurnius. Rendered into 
English Verse by Edward J. L. Scorr. (Bell and 
Sons.) 3s. 6d. 


Turs translation was undertaken ‘at the urgent 
request’ of Prof. Robinson Ellis, who could doubtless 
justify urgency for the study of Calpurnius. His 
choice, in any case, of a translator was most fortunate : 
Mr Scott is really something like a master of 
octosyllabic verse, into which he has translated the 
seven undoubted Felogues, discarding the four now 
usually ascribed to another hand. Not even the grace 
of Mr Seott’s translation can conceal the fact that 
Calpurnius’ Eelogwes are almost slavishly imitated 
from Virgil’s. But by his choice of metre Mr Scott 
has given a certain bright freshness to his translation 
which the original Helogwes can hardly be said to 
possess. In a word, Calpurnius has imitated Virgil 
where Virgil is least original and most indebted to 
Theocritus ; and yet Mr Scott has given to his 
translation of Calpurnius much of the grace of original 
ee Here and there, it is true, his skill fails 
im; as e.g. in Hel. ; iv. ll. 27-8: 


certe mea carmina nemo 
Praeter ab his scopulis ventosa remurmurat Echo. 


‘For past a doubt not one my strains 
Repeats, except the Echo’s sough, 
Reverberating from yon bluff.’ 


Neither ‘sough’ nor ‘ reverberating’ suits the gentle 
re-echoing of a pastoral strain. Again, in Fel. vi. 1. 
44-5, ‘a pendent tusk is lain’ is doubtful English, 
and self-contradictory : in Hel. iv. 1. 136 English 
readers of Keats and ‘Tennyson will find it hard to 
endure the classical correctness of ‘Oréads.’ But 
these are slight flaws: here is Mr Scott at his best, 
in one of the best passages of his original—( Hcl. ii. 11. 
55-62) : 


I am that Lycidas, whose voice, 
You vowed, could make you oft rejoice 
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To hear its tones, on whom you rained 
Delicious kisses unrestrained 

Full many a time ; nay, thought not wrong 
To interrupt my half-heard song, 
Seeking once more to kiss in play 

My lips, as o’er the reeds they stray. 

Ah grief! and could you in the end 

To love of Mopsus condescend ! 

His feeble Muse, nis rough-toned speech, 
His scrannel straw’s ill-grating screech! 
Whom follow you, whom, Phyllis, fly 1 
Far goodlier man, they say, am I, 

Than e’er was he ; that this is so, 

Your own lips told me long ago. 


Like most poets, Calpurnius is least good when he 
is most courtier-like : correspondingly, Mr Scott is 
at his best in rendering ‘the happy country tone’, 
while his verse falls flat in compliments to Caesar. 

It may be well to call his attention to a curious slip 
on p. 7, whereby the river Ladon appears instead of 


the shepherd Lygdon. 
die E. Ὁ. A. Morsu@Tap. 


Worterbuch zu den homerischen Gedichten. 
Fiirschiiler bearbeitet von Dr. GzorG AUTENRIETH. 
Mit vielen Holzschnitten and zwei Karten. Sechste 
verbesserte Auflage. Leipzig: 1890. 3 Mk. 


AUTENRIETH’S Homeric Dictionary has been an em- 
inently useful book, as is shown by the six large 
editions of the original, published in seventeen years, 
and by the translations into several languages. The 
book is known too well to need either praise or 
blame for its general plan. The later editions have 
thrown off several of the fads of the original: work, 
such as the unpractical arrangement of the words, ac- 
cording to the forms which happened to be in Homeric 
use, a somewhat excessive indulgence in oriental illus- 
trations applied tothe Homeric age, and the Latin 
translation of most words. A considerable number 
of woodcuts and some ‘ family-trees ’ have been added. 

The author endeavours to give the results of recent 
research, and does so in the main. ‘The broom could 
be used more freely on some rubbish,—to clear away 
such etymologies as those ἴον Ἥρη and xé. Whether 
true or not, such derivations have no place in an ele- 
mentary book. Insome very ininor matters the book 
shows the absence of a minute revision. Forinstance, 
in the first edition, the author began marking the 
quantities by’ adding a parenthetical note, as ἄλλοσε 
[_V J], ἄλλοτε [- «,..]1, even though, as in these 
cases, the quantity of each syllable was distinct. 
But presently the simple device of marking the 
quantity of the doubtful vowels only commended 
itself and was adopted. In the five new editions of 
the work, however, the [_ J J] etc. stand just as they 
did in the first. So, too, some false accents, as 
ἀγορήτης, have been handed down. The woodeuts 
are not conveniently arranged for reference. For 
instance, under πεμπώβολα we have a scene in which 
no πεμπώβολον is visible, but in which two youths 
are roasting meat. This cut should stand under 
ὀβελοῖσι, where a reference is giveng to πεμπώβωλα 
{sic.]. From the first edition is inherited “rapa, a 
κ 242,’ where the note that παρά is mapa in κ 242 is 
based on old editions. Bekker in 1848, and almost 
all editors since, read πὰρ ῥ᾽. ‘The statement that 
ἀργυρόπεζα is found only in the J/iad overlooks 
w 92. To see γλαυκῶπις ᾿Αθήνη explained as owl-cyed, 
is almost amusing; especially since this is not an 
unconscious survival from an earlier edition. In the 
fourth edition, ‘owl-eyed’ is said to be due to ἃ mis- 
understanding of ancient commentators. 

But this is not the place for a list of errata ; and 
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while the book before us is not perfect, nor of such 
convenient form as Dr. Keep’s translation of an early 
edition, it has been greatly improved and is well 
adapted to its use. 

T. Ὁ. Seymour. 


Georgii Cyprii Descriptio Orbis Romani, ac— 
cedit Leonis Imperatoris Diatyposis genuina adhuc 
inedita. Edidit praefatus est commentario instruxit 
H. Geuzer (Lipsiae: Teubner). pp. xxii + 247. 
3 Mk. 

TuR ‘Description of the Roman World, by George of 

Cyprus’ is the topographical list better known as the 

first of the‘Notitiae Episcopatuum’ published by 

Parthey and often quoted by writers on Byzantine 

geography. The present edition is something more 

than a revised and accessible text edited by a com- 
petent and experienced scholar, though it possesses 
these very considerable merits. Its chief feature is 
its editor’s treatment of the second part of the list. 

In an elaborate preface he points out that the list 

really falls into two parts, each containing about 500 

names. The first part is really a list of bishoprics 

for the diocese of Constantinople and gives, in the 
usual fashion of an Episcopal notitia, the provinces 
and sees of the metropolitans, autocephali, and bishops 
within the area indicated. The second part does 
nothing of the sort. It includes some of the Hast 
and the relics of Byzantine power in Italy, Africa, and 

Spain at the time of its composition, and it deals 

with them as civil not ecclesiastical districts. It 

mentions towns not bishoprics, civil rather than 
ecclesiastical dignitaries, fortresses rather than holy 
cities, peye@ves and σάλτοι, not Episcopal dioceses. 

Hence Dr Gelzer concludes that the seeond half of 

the Notitia is really a secular document, with one or 

two ecclesiastical notes introduced by a later hand. 

The conclusion seems very probable. It is true, 

as Prof Ramsay points out in his new book (/istorical 

Geography of Asia Minor, p. 93), that asa rule Zeno’s 

principle was carried out and each city had a bishopric, 

and that the ecclesiastical and civil topography was 
often identical. Itis possible also that Dr. Gelzer has, 
in his arguments, not made quite enough allowance 
forthis resemblance. Still, the differences which he 
points out are so marked that his theory seems tole- 
rably certain. Dr. Gelzer then goes on to settle the 
authorship and date of the work. A note in the two 
principal MSS. states that the whole Notitia was com- 
piled by one Basileios, while the Cyprian section is 
said to be by one Γεώργιος 6 Κύπριος and, as the Cyprian 
section belongs to the second part of the work, that 
writer may be assumed to have written the second 
part. The date of Basileios or at least of the first 
part is fixed by internal evidence to the early part of 
the ninth century and the date hitherto usually 
assigned, A.D. 883, on the authority of a note in one 

MS., is set aside as intrinsically improbable and 

devoid of good authority. The date of the second 

part is, of course, not necessarily the same as that of 

Basileios; indeed it seems to be a good deal earlier, 

somewhere about A.p. 600. If this be so, the second 

part will have to be considered far earlier than the or- 
dinary Notitiae Episcopatuwm. ‘There are one or two 
difficulties in the way of this, notably the difficulty 
that the Byzantine empire was not the same from 

A.D. 600 till A.p. 830, and itis strange that Basileios 

should not have taken this into account. However, 

3yzantine writers did sometimes do such things, and 

Dr.Gelzer’s theory appears to have most weight on 

its side. It is not the only contribution he has 

made to our knowledge of the treatise, for he has add- 
ed copious topographical notes on the second part, 
and has also edited, in better shape than had been pre- 
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viously done, certain νέα τακτικά, which are apparently 

the work of Leo the Wise, and he has completed 

his excellent book by full indices and four good maps. 
F. HAVERFIELD. 


Chronologie de 1’Empire Romain, publice sous 
la direction de R. CaGNatT, par GEORGES GOYAU, 
Eléve de Ecole Normale Supérieure. Paris. 1891. 
6 fres. 

Tus very useful little volume is the work of a pupil 

of Mons. Cagnat, who, wishing to occupy the leisure 

time of his second year with some employment which 
would be at once useful to others as well as profit- 

able to his own studies, was advised to compose a 

chronology of the Roman empire. That the work 

will be useful to students of the period, there can be 
little doubt. In studying historians like Dio Cassius, 
or the Scriptores historiae Augustae or Inscriptions, 
it is often impossible to solve the chronological ques- 
tions raised without a considerable amount of re- 
search, either in a regular chronology, 6.9. Clinton's 
Fasti, or in thescattered monographs and review-arti- 
cles which deal with particular points. But Clinton 
is to a certain extent antiquated, having been com- 
posed before the Corpus of Latin Inscriptions or the 
numismatie collection of Cohen were published, 
while scattered articles are often either unknown or 
inaccessible. The present chronology, which reflects 
the greatest credit upon the industry and research of 
Mons. Goyau, has been compiled with great care 
from the most recent authorities, and certainly, as 
far as 1 have examined it, is thoroughly reliable. It 
begins with the battle of Actium, and reaches down 
to the death of Theodosius. Each page has three 
columns, the first containing the names of the con- 
suls, both ordinarii and, as far as they are known, 
suffecti ; the second gives the principal events, liter- 
ary, historical and ecclesiastical, together with the 
names of the praefects of the praetorium, the 
vigiles, the City and the Annona. The third 
column contains, whenever it can be ascertained, the 
precise date in the year, by day or month, or when 
this is impossible, by summer or winter, etc. At the 
foot of each page are very full and careful references 
both to classical authors and to the latest authorities, 
so that every facility is afforded for going into the 
question of all disputed dates. When it is added 
that at the end of each year is given a list of all the 
laws (decreta, edicta, rescripta, etc.) belonging to the 
year, preserved in the Digest or the Codes, it will be 
seen how considerable and useful a piece of work 

Mons Goyau has performed. It would be well if 

other young students both in France and elsewhere 

would imitate so meritorious an example. 


EK. G. Harpy. 


La langue francaise depuis les origines jusqu’a 
la fin du XI° siécle. Vol. i. E. ETIENNE (Paris, 
Bouillon). 10 fres. 

ΤΊ last few years have seen the publication of several 

works of the highest value in the department of 

Romance Philology. Among these the present vol- 

ume may justly claim a prominent place, and it will 
«warmly weleomed by students of the early French 

tanguage and literature. For the classical student 
proceeding to investigate the development of Latin 
on Gallic soil it will be doubly valuable, as forming 
in some sort a link between Schuchardt’s Vokalismus 
des Vulgdrlateins and the ever increasing literature in 
the wider field of Mediaeval and Modern French; and 
-as affording a good working réswmé of the results of 
recent phonetic and linguistic study of the earliest 
extant monuments of the French language. To the 
student who is concerned with these monuments only 
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in so far as they are important for the study of litera- 
ture, it offers an exhaustive and valuable linguistic 
commentary which must greatly facilitate the under- 
standing of such a text as the Chanson de Roland. 
The author needs no excuse for restricting his inves- 
tigations to the limited and remote period indicated in 
the title of his work. A language which inthe seventh 
century was already ripe for all the requirements 
of epic song, and which, in the eleventh, could pro- 
duce a Song of Roland, may well dispense with apolo- 
gists. Far from being in an elementary stage of 
development, it already affords a worthy field for the 
most ambitious investigator. At the same time the 
small number of extant texts has enabled M. Etienne 
to cover the whole field with a thoroughness which 
leaves littie to be desired. A preliminary condition 
of the satisfactory performance of such a work is the 
establishment of a critical text where the extant 
manuscripts vary considerably among themselves, or 
where a unique manuscript obviously fails to reproduce 
the text of the original version. This preliminary 
work, in the case of the δὲ Ledger and the Alexis, has 
already been performed by Gaston Paris, whose 
canons of criticism Clédat has also adopted in his 
classical edition of the Roland. The Oaths, Eulalia, 
and Valenciennes Fragment presentno similar difficulty, 
but the extant versions of the Voyage de Charlemagne 
and the Laws of William the Conqueror are known to 
differ so widely from the original text that, notwith- 
standing Koschwitz’s scholarly edition of the former, the 
greatest caution is necessary In invoking their author- 
ity, except in illustration of the syntax of the period. 
The utility of the Provengal vowel system as a basis 
for the hypothetical reconstruction of the vowel devel- 
opments of pre-literary French may justify some 
regret that the early Provencal monuments are ex- 
cluded from the present work. Thus, not only is no 
place assigned to Boece, but the Passion is also 
omitted, as belonging rather to the langue d’oc than 
to the domain of French strictly so called. 

In Book I (Phonétique) there is little, if anything, 
that can lay claim to originality, and some of the 
matter has been better and more clearly stated else- 
where. The value of this section lies in the rich pro- 
fusion of examples adduced from the available texts. 
This portion of the author’s work has been performed 
carefully, intelligently, and so exhaustively that none 
of the texts are likely to present any phonetic problem 
which is not here fully treated in its rightful place. 
Considering the archaic nature of the Oaths, permeat- 
ed, as indeed the author expressly acknowledges, by 
the influence of the Latin of written tradition, he 
sometimes invokes their authority with confidence 
where it cannot beaccepted as conclusive. It seems 
probable that the young student who requires nothing 
further than a brief summary of the phonetic devel- 
opments of the French language will rather provide 
himself with some such epitome as Bourciez’s Précis 
than invest in the present volume for the sake of the 
appendix which the author has compiled for his bene- 
fit. 

Books II and III treat of declension and conjuga- 
tion respectively; and here again the laws enunci- 
ated are illustrated by a copicus array of examples 
from the texts on which the investigations are based. 
M. Etienne’s exposition of his subject is, in the main, 
clear and precise, though not free from an occasional 
obscurity of expression. In some passages there is a 
tendency to ignore the distinction between sounds and 
their corresponding orthographical signs. Excursions 
into the field of textual criticism are only incidental, 
and consist for the most part in the expressed pre- 
ference for one of two or more alternative readings, 

F. SPENCER. 
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A History of Greek Literature, by THomas 
SERGEANT Perry. Large 8vo. pp. xv. + 877. 
New York: H. Holt & Co. 1890. 


THE preface states that ‘this hook is an attempt to 
recount the history of Greek literature, not so much 
to classical students as to those who have no direct 
knowledge of the subject.” As there is no lack of 
good histories of Greek literature for the English 
reader, histories written by specialists in the field, the 
question at once arises, What new advantages are 
offered by a history which comes from a writer of large 
general culture rather than of professional training 
for the work? One finds that the author’s large read- 
ing in other literatures and histories enables him to 
draw many effective comparisons, and saves him from 
that fervid exaggeration of the genius and the products 
of the Greek mind into which the professional Helle- 
nist is prone to fall. In the main, we gain in the 
book just what we expect at the outset—breadth of 
view and independence of judgment: we miss also 
just what we expect—precision of touch and inner 
perspective. 

The author’s authorities are usually up to date. 
Many old superstitions are duly discarded. The 
theory of an early ‘Aryan Home,’ for instance, is 
discredited. But there is too often a second-hand 
tone to reference or analysis, as when ‘ silver-buckled’ 
is given as the translation of ἀργυρόηλος (p. 121). It 
suggests the German ‘mit silbernen Buckeln ver- 
sehen.’ 

An ‘it is said’ often introduces loose statement, 
as that Sokrates watched with anger the way in 
which he was caricatured in the Clouds (p. 467). The 
notices that Lucian ‘ passed through Gaul,’ that late 
in life ‘he was reduced to poverty and compelled to 
fill a minor office in an Egyptian court of law’ (p. 
831), will not bear scrutiny. All minor writers, 
and even Appian and Pausanias are summarily and 
indistinctly treated. 

A few positive errors should perhaps be pointed 
out. Achilles does not drag Hektor’s body around 
the walls of Troy in the Iliad (p. 5), but in the 
Acneid. This is a common error, even among pro- 
fessional Hellenists. The facts are given correctly 
on p. 43. The population of Attika, not of Athens, 
is estimated to have been 500,000 (p. 219). The 
description of the Greek theatre (p. 226 ff.) deals 
almost wholly with the features of late Roman times, 
and is full of glaring errors. Choregos and Kory- 
phaios are confounded (p. 231). Neither of them 
furnished a tripod ‘asa reward for the successful 
tragedian.’ The parabasis did not follow the pro- 
logue (p. 451), nor did the chorus step from the stage 
down into the orchestra to utter it, The expenses of 
preparing the comic chorus were not borne by the 
city, nor was this ‘the case with the tragedy ’ (p. 452). 
The oration On the Crown is no exception to the 
rule that ‘an oration should not end in a turmoil of 
excitement’ (p. 639). Fora long time Plato was 
regarded as a model of personal beauty, although this 
reputation rests on a slenderer basis than it did 
before one of the busts supposed to:portray him was 
‘discovered to be a representation of the younger 
Dionysius’ (p. 692). Is not Mr. Perry referring 
to the elegant ‘ bearded Dionysos’ among the bronzes 
of Naples ? 

In his introduction of translations Mr. Perry misses 
an opportunity to assist and instruct. They are rarely 
assigned to their authors, even in the case of such 
translations as have become integral parts of English 
literature. Surely the reader will be tempted often 
to read beyond the extracts given. Nor are the best 
translations always selected, even on the basis of Mr. 
Perry’s own estimate. After stating that the taste 
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of the present generation is best satisfied by an archaic 
prose version of Homer, he gives his lengthy extracts 
from both Jliad and Odyssey in Worsley’s Spenserian 
stanza. Hesiod is cited in Chapman’s version, with 
no mention of the source (p. 148). Translations by 
the same author are introduced with and without 
quotation marks. In many cases the reader might 
fairly draw the false inference that the translation 
given was by Mr. Perry himself. 

Of a piece with this careless treatment of the 
translations is the almost utter lack of cross-refer- 
ences in the text. Very rarely, too, is even a Greek 
author cited by book and verse and paragraph. In 
other ways also Mr. Perry lays too great a burden on 
the general reader, as by introducing variant or new 
names without explanation. Thus, ‘ the height of 
Pergamos’ (p. 38), Mentor (p. 84), Cronion (p. 141), 
should either not be used, or else explained. ‘A 
proud youth would say’ (p. 95), and the reckoning 
by Olympiads (pp. 166, 168), will be dark for the 
general reader. 

Of the pictorial illustrations which form one of 
the most attractive features of the book, many are 
excellent, but some are of indifferent quality, and 
not a few positively bad. They are also occasionally 
inapposite and anachronistic, as when the Hermes of 
Praxiteles is used to illustrate the Hermes of the 
Prometheus Bound (p. 269). Conversely, a crude or 
rude art is used to illustrate a consummate literary 
work (p. 400). This should never be done except to 
establish disputed relations. Many illustrations are 
merely ornamental, and sometimes disturbing rather 
than helpful. The author evidently employs them 
χαριζόμενος παρεόντων. 

As in the case of the translated extracts, there is 
no uniformity or precision in the description of the 
illustrations. Very seldom is the provenience or the 
present home of a work of art given, or its author, 
or its position and lesson in the history of art. For 
examples, there is lack of sufficient motive in the in- 
troduction of the famous torso of Apollonios in the 
Belvidere to illustrate the Herakleidai of Euripides 
(p. 404). On the other hand, this is one of the few 
illustrations sufficiently described. The so-called 
‘Theseus’ of the East Parthenon pediment cannot in 
any way illustrate the Theseus of the Oidipous at 
Kolonos (p. 333). ‘Penelope at the loom’ (p. 5) 
were better introduced at p. 84, where the text by 
the way leaves the reader to infér that Penelope per- 
sisted in her stratagem even after its discovery by 
the suitors. The prostrate warrior in the Aiginetan 
pediment group (p. 133) is now generally named 
Patroklos, not Achilles. The Diskobolos Casting (p. 
580) is not in the palazzo Massimi, but in the Vati- 
can, as the position of the head shows, while the 
Diskobolos on the opposite page is not ‘ resting,’ but 
just advancing for the cast. The bust of Perikles 
given on p. 451 isin the Vatican, not the Louvre. 
Apollo’s shrine on Delos is given (p. 59) where the 
text alludes to Pytho. The purely ideal warrior 
ficures of the Nereid monument are confidently called 
Greeks and Persians, and used to illustrate the 
account in the ‘ Persai of the sea-fight at Salamis (Ὁ. 
247). The famous stele of Aristokles, son of Aristion 
(Murray, ist. of Greek Sculpture, p. 193), is spoken 
of in the text as ‘the statue of one of the soldiers of 
Marathon,’ and entitled ‘Soldier of Marathon, from 
the monument of Aristion’ (p. 248). The Nike of 
Paianios, at Olympia, is described as ‘from temple of 
Nike, memorial of Persian Wars’ (p. 539). 

In the difficult matter of the transcription of Greek 
and Roman proper names Mr. Perry is inconsistent. 

There is no index of illustrations, and the general 
index is meagre. From a long list of evident mis- 
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prints, the following may be noted as specially mis- 

leading : Achilles for Achilleis (p. 21); Helenus for 

Helen (p. 96) ; Hermes for Herakles (p. 273) ; Nessus 

for Lichas (p. 349); butte for beetle (p. 474 dis) ; 

formed for found (p. 512); Athenian system for 

Spartan (p. 579); horse for noise (p. 592) ; Pliopion 

for Phokion (p. 622) ; Apollinis for Apollo (p. 788) ; 

Ermenes for Eumenes (pp. 800, 819); Samorata for 

Samosata (p. 830), ete. 

Mr. Perry’s book has many attractive features, but 
all friends of Greek studies must hope for some 
revision and correction before it is extensively 
read. B. PERRIN. 

Adelbert College, Cleveland, Ohio. 

An Easy Walk through the British Museum ; 
or, How to See it ina FewHours. By Louis 
Fagan, of the British Museum. London. 1891, 
pp. 98. One shilling. 


There is an admirable Guide to the Exhibition 
Galleries of the British Museum which is sold for 6d., 
in which each Department is treated by the respective 
officials of that Department. It was always open 
to a person of average intelligence to boil down this 
material into a popular summary: and such a work 
would have heen serviceable for the use of those who 
have not much leisure time to spend in the Museum. 

Mr. Fagan is a subordinate official in the Depart- 
ment of Prints. His Gwide to the other departments 
of the Museum is a compilation based on the official 
publication, flavoured with cuttings from certain 
archaic Dictionaries of Biography and Mythology. 
This should have been a fairly easy task to accomplish, 
but Mr. Fagan has lamentably failed. His book is 
altogether inadequate asa guide, and it is full of gross 
blunders. 





A PETITION. 


To Spring belongs the violet, and the blown 

Spice of the roses let the Summer own. 

Grant me this favour, Muse—all else with- 
hold — 

That I may not write verse when I am old. 


And yet I pray you, Muse, delay the time ! 

Be not too ready to deny me rhyme; 

And when the hour strikes, as it must, dear 
Muse, 

I beg you very gently break the news. 


Tuomas BatLEy ALDRICH. 


His Θάλειαν. 
Hpos λευκόϊον: καιροῦ πρόσχημα θερείου 
βλάστη ἔφυ θαλερῶν 7 θυόεσσα ῥόδων. 
OQ μοῦσ᾽, εἰ μὴ πάντα πόροις, ἀλλ᾽ ἕν γε μέγιστον 


δὸς μὴ μουσοποεῖν ὄντα με γηραλέον. 


"Owe δέ γ᾽ αὖ γῆρας προμολόν μ᾽, ὦ μοῦσα, 
κατάσχοι, 
μηδέ με πρῷ λείποι σὴ χάρις ἡδυμελής. 
Κεῖνο δ᾽ ὅταν κακὸν ἦμαρ ἄγῃ πολύπικρος 
ἀνάγκη; 


πράως μοι χαλεπὴν, μοῦσα, φέρ᾽ ἀγγελίαν. 


Lewis CAMPBELL. 





LINES WRITTEN IN THE VISITORS’ BOOK AT VOULCANO (THE ANCIENT 
ITHOME), May, 1891. 


ἃ 3 ὯΝ 

Ἡσυχια θεία, θύγατερ Διὸς, ἣν τέκετ᾽ αὐτὸς 

πρεσβίστῃ χαρίτων ἐν φιλότητι συνών, 

Ν / : μὴ , / 3 > , ’ 
σὸν κράτος, ὦ σώτειρα, σεβασσάμεθ᾽ ἐνθάδε πρώην 

ἱγμένοι ἀλγεινῆς ἐκτὸς ὁδοιπορίας" 
ἥ τις ἔριν παύσασα Λακώνων ὀβριμοεργῶν 

δ᾽ 3 ΄ ὃ Ν , , 

ἠδ᾽ ᾿Επαμεινώνδου μακρὰ βιβάντα νόον 
Μεσσήνης κρατέεις κρημνώδεος: ἀντὶ δὲ φωνῶν 

φυλόπιδος δεινῆς τειχομάχου τε βοῆς, 
σεμνῆς εὐμενέων μοναχῶν μόνον ἐνθάδ᾽ ἀοιδῆς 

ε lal 4 4 3 ΄ 

ἡδυμελῶν τε κλύειν ἔστιν ἀηδονίδων. 


Lewis CAMPBELL. 
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NOTES ON THE *A@HNAION IIOAITEIA. 


RECENT LITERATURE. 


Tue question of the authorship of the newly dis- 
covered treatise on the Athenian Constitution has 
naturally occupied a good deal of attention of 
late. By a most curious inversion of traditional 
tendencies, the sceptical view, which refuses to at- 
tribute the work to Aristotle, has found most favour 
with the English scholars who have as yet 
expressed themselves in print, while the leading 
scholars of the Continent have declared themselves 
in favour of Aristotelian authorship. No doubt 
much will be written before long on this subject, but 
at present the only detailed discussion of it that has 
appeared is a pamphlet by Dr. Friedrich Cauer of 
Tubingen, ‘ Hat Aristoteles die Schrift vom Staate der 
Athener geschrieben ?’ (Stuttgart, 1891). Dr. Cauer 
is a follower of Valentine Rose, and his work is a 
temperate statement of the case against the Aristo- 
telian authorship, based not, as has chiefly been the 
case in Englana, on the peculiarities of the language 
and style, ‘but on the contents of the treatise. He 
admits that we have here the work which was known 
to antiquity as the ᾿Αθηναίων Πολιτεία of Aristotle ; 
he admits that it was written during the last years 
of Aristotle’s life; he admits that it contains much 
information of the highest value ; but he maintains 
that it was not written by Aristotle, but by a pupil 
of moderate capacity, who was directed on his path 
by the master, but was afterwards Jeft to finish his 
work by himself. The reasons with which Dr. 
Cauer supports his hypothesis are briefly as follows. 
Admitting a distinct flavour of the Peripatetic school, 
and recognizing that the work contains some valuable 
information well employed, yet he maintains that 
we also miss much that we should expect from a his- 
torian of the first order, and find much which can 
only be ascribed to a writer of very inferior capacity. 
ΜΠ 9. many of Solon’s laws, which are quoted by 
Plutarch and others, are not noticed in this treatise ; 
the author tells us nothing of the legislation of the 
time of Pisistratus, and not nearly as much as he 
might of the measures of Cleisthenes; there is 
nothing about Pericles which we did not know 
before, nothing at all about Alcibiades or Hyperbolus. 
In this part of his arcument it may be pieced that 
Dr. Cauer is dangerously ‘subjective’ ; because the 
author does not quote inscriptions, because he does 
not tell us all we should like to know, because he 
omits interesting matter which others record, he is 
therefore not a great historian, and therefore not 
Aristotle. He is on safer ground when he tries to 
show that the author of the Πολιτεία is not at one 
with the Aristotle of the Politics ; but except in the 
case of the passages concerning Draco and Solon in 
the doubtful 12th chapter of the second book of the 
Politics, the argument turns on somewhat disputable 
points of interpretation, and the contradictions do 
not seem to be insuperable. Dr. Cauer naturally 
lays stress on the chronological difficulties involved 
in the story of Themistocles ; he also thinks he finds 
uncritical handling of the materials, and a use of 
inferior authorities, *—though i in these latter points we 
are back on the ‘subjective’ ground again, as the 
argument depends on what views we take as to the 
probable explanation of certain events in Greek his- 
tory. Dr. Cauer is, however, scrupulously fair in 
his reasoning, and freely admits that most of the 
points raised by him admit of explanation consist- 
ently with Aristotelian authorship; but his final 


argument is that the author of the Πολιτεία differs 
decisively from the author of the Politics in being a 
panegyrist of the Athenian democracy. This some- 
what surprising position involves the explanation of 
the commendation given to Nicias, Thucydides, 
Theramenes, and others as due to the ‘ sources’ used 
by the author, and it rests on an apparent misunder- 
standing of a passage in ch. 41, by which a com- 
mendation of a single step in a democratic direction 
is applied to the whole development of the unlimited 
democracy. The discussion of this view may be left 
to those critics who have condemned the Πολιτεία as 
being too openly aristocratic in its sympathies. 

The second part of Dr. Cauer’s pamphlet (pp. 54- 
78) is occupied with discussions of isolated historical 
points, chiefly in connection with the writer’s pre- 
vious theories on Greek history, and is therefore of 
less immediate interest. The first part, though it 
does not appear convincing, and though it omits to 
attach any weight to the unanimous testimony of 
antiquity, is distinctly interesting and contains 
‘much careful and suggestive criticism. It may not 
convert any one who has not been converted before, 
but ne one can complain of any unfairness or pre- 
judice in the argument. Lal Crate 


In addition to Dr. Cauer’s pamphlet, mentioned 
above, several articles by leading continental scholars 
have recently appeared, dealing with the ᾿Αθηναίων 
Πολιτεία. Prof. Bruno Keil reprints from the Ber- 
liner Philol. Wochenschrift, Nos. 17-20, an abstract 
of the treatise, with some discussion of its character. 
He declares it to be ‘ beyond all doubt’ that the book 
proceeds from Aristotle. Prof. Rudolf Scholl re- 
prints a similar article from the Allgemeine Zeitung, 
Nos. 107, 108, and he also maintains that the 
personality of the author ‘ bears the genuine features 
of Aristotle.’ Prof. Th. Gomperz contributes a de- 
scriptive article to the May number of the Deutsche 
Rundschau, and in a paper communicated to the 
proceedings of the Vienna Academy (Jahrg. 1891, 
No. x.-xi.) contests the argument against the Aristo- 
telian authorship based on the style and vocabulary 
of the treatise, with especial reference to the lists of 
‘Un-Aristotelian Words and Phrases’ which have 
appeared in the Classical Review. Prof. Gomperz 
draws especial attention to the frequent occurrence 
of ἅπαξ λεγόμενα ἴῃ the Aristotelian works ; out of 35 
words contained on two pages of the Index 18 occur 
only once in Aristotle, and on two other pages 21 out 
of 46. Professors Hultsch and Wachsmuth have 
written articles on the bearing of the new treatise 
on their special subjects, the former discussing the 
Pheidonian system of weights and measures in 
Fleckeisen’s Jahrbiicher fiir class. Philologie, 1891, 
hft. 4, and the latter dealing with the topography of 
Athens in the Rheinisches Museum, xlvi. Finally, on 
the other side of the Atlantic, Prof. Wright gives a 
summary of the treatise in the Nation for May 7th, 
and Prof. Gildersleeve reviews it in the American 
Journal of Philology, vol. xii. Prof. Wright in- 
timates that he thinks it can be shown that Philo- 
chorus, writing less than 20 years after the compo- 
sition of the work, quoted it as Aristotle’s, and Prof. 
Gildersleeve states that his own first impressions are 
also in favour of Aristotelian authorship. 

Meanwhile another edition of the text has ap- 
peared, by Prof. C. Ferrini of Modena, together with 
an Italian translation, an introduction, “and a few 
explanatory notes. Prof. Ferrini’s text does not 
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appear. to be based on a collation of the facsimile, 
but is a revision of the British Museum text on con- 
jectural grounds, the conjectures of Prof. Blass, in 
particular, being largely adopted. In many cases 
the text 15 unquestionably improved ; in some in- 
stances the corrected readings which have been ob- 
tained from a revision of the MS. supersede the con- 
jectures here adopted. The critical edition of the 
text by Professors Kaibel and Wilamowitz, based 
on an independent study of the facsimile, is likely 
to be issued shortly. 

The British Museum is now issuing a new edition 
of the facsimile, the first issue having been insuf- 
ficient to meet the demand. Several of the plates 
have been re-photographed, in the hopes of obtaining 
more satisfactory results, and in some cases with 
success. Moreover, the fragments on plates 19 and 
20 are now arranged, as nearly as may be, in their 
true order. 

He Gare ke 


In the Sitzwngsberichte of the Vienna Academy 
Professor Gomperz finds fault with some English 
scholars for calling attention to points in which the 
language of the ᾿Αθηναίων Πολιτεία seems different 
from that of Aristotle. Professor Gomperz has no 
doubt about the authenticity of the treatise and he 
considers these criticisms on the language un- 
reasonable. As the matter is one of some importance 
and a good deal may turn upon it, I venture to make 
oue or two remarks in reply. 

He is undoubtedly right in arguing that no im- 
portance ought to be attached to new technical terms. 
One-third of the treatise is of a very technical 
nature. It was sure to be full of technical terms, 
and there is nothing surprising in some of these 
being new to us. If indeed a writer habitually 
uses one technical or semi-technical term for a 
thing, and a different technical term is used for the 
same thing in some work attributed to him, this may 
give rise to suspicion. But this is not the case, as 
far as I know, with regard to the ᾿Αθηναίων Πολιτεία, 
except possibly in one or two instances (¢.g. δόγμα, 65, 

Nor again is the mere occurrence of some ἅπαξ 
λεγόμενα of an unimportant kind any argument 
against the authenticity of a work. There was no 
need of Professor Gomperz’ examples to convince 
us that there are many instances in the Aristotelian 
writings of words that are found in no author 
earlier than Aristotle and that Aristotle himself 
only uses once. But there are words and words. 
Προσαναπτύττεσθαι occurs once in Aristotle ; μοῖρα 
‘part’ occurs once in the new treatise and not at all 
in Aristotle’s previously known writings. Professor 
Gomperz will not argue that, because the former word 
occurs only once, the absence of the second, which 
Aristotle might have used many times, is of no im- 
portance. 

The point is this. If a very voluminous author, 
who has often had occasion *to express some given 
idea, has never used some particular word or phrase 
to express it, the expression of it by that word or 
phrase in a writing newly discovered and attributed 
to the author is a noticeable thing. The importance 
of it does not admit of being stated in uniform 
terms. It depends on the circumstances of the case, 
such for instance as the frequency with which the 
author expresses the idea, the use of the word or 
phrase by other writers, and so on. It varies 
greatly with what may be called the grammatical 
value of the word in question. A new substantive 
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or verb may not be very remarkable, but a 
preposition or a particle or a mood, used in a way 
in which the author in all his writings has never 
used it, will seem very significant to persons ac- 
customed to the close study of language. Finally, a 
great deal depends upon the number of such apparent 
discrepancies. Instances must be counted as well as 
weighed, and weighed as well as counted, Professor 
Gomperz seems entirely to overlook the cumulative 
nature of evidence. No point by itself may be any- 
thing like conclusive, or even very strong, and yet 
a very large number of points may establish among 
them a strong presumption. A court of law will 
often find a man guilty on the ground of a number 
of circumstances, each of which by itself proves 
nothing. 

In the case with which we are immediately con- 
cerned a good many important differences have, I 
think, been pointed out. Noticeable non-Aristo- 
telian words and phrases are used; well-known 
Aristotelian words are used in a novel way, and 
others are noticeably absent altogether. In some 
small, but not therefore unimportant, points—per- 
haps they are all the more important for being 
small—the grammar of the ᾿Αθηναίων Πολιτεία diverges 
from the ordinary grammar of Aristotle. Some of 
these things are undoubtedly due to corruption, and 
several of them have already been dealt with, 
perhaps succesfully removed, by emendation of one 
kind or ‘another. Some probably may be shown to 
be Aristotelian after all. On the other hand it is 
likely enough that the list of un-Aristotelian usages 
may be enlarged. The list, as it finally stands, will 
be a thing for scholars to consider. Professor 
Gomperz somewhat exaggerates both the confidence 
with which the discrepancies have been pointed out 
and the disposition to take them as sufficient evi- 
dence of different authorship. Many of them have 
only been indicated with the proper amount of 
doubt and interrogation, and no one of the writers 
he mentions has said that any of the points or all 
of them taken together amount to proof. We are 
all, no doubt, well aware of the nature of the 
evidence with which we are dealing. Historical 
students have yet to speak much more fully than 
they have done about the contents of the treatise as 
distinct from the Greek in whichit is written. They 
may tell us that there is nothing in its contents 
inconsistent with its having been written by 
Aristotle, and with its being the same treatise in the 
same form that was familiar to Plutarch and others. 
On the other hand they may find great difficulties 
one way or another. In any case the evidence of 
language and the evidence of contents must be 
taken side by side. 

But another thing remains to be said about the 
language. Over and above the use of particular ex- 
pressions there is the general style of an author, 
‘something far more deeply interfused’ than the use 
of this or that word or phrase, and the consideration 
of it isa more difficult, jas it is often a more import- 
ant, task. It would be interesting to collect the 
suffrages of scholars as to whether the style of the 
᾿Αθηναίων Πολιτεία reminds them of the style of 
Aristotle. Making allowance for the narrative 
character of most of the treatise (with which some 
parts of the Politics admit best of being compared), 
I still think that the style is not Aristotelian. I do 
not therefore conclude that Aristotle was cer- 
tainly not the author, any more than I conclude it 
from the use of particular expressions, but con- 
siderable doubt is thereby thrown upon the author- 
ship and it becomes very desirable to have it 
thoroughly considered from every possible point of 
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view. Are we sure for instance that the simple an- 
tithesis of Aristotle or not-Aristotle exhausts all the 
possibilities of the case ?4 

HERBERT RICHARDS. 


Ρ, 3,6. Τῇ δεδεμένοι is wrong (see C.R. for April), 
it seems likely from Plut. Sol. 13 ἅπας μὲν γὰρ ὁ 
δῆμος ἦν ὑπόχρεως τῶν πλουσίων that the right word 
is ὑπόχρεῳ. Polybius has ὑπόχρεως with the dative. 

P.14,14. πρεσβυτάτην ἐσορῶν γαῖαν Ἰαονίας. ¢’Laov- 
ίαν, or rather ᾿Ιαονίην. Solon is not likely to have 
used ‘Tonia’ for ‘all lands where Jonians dwell.’ 

P. 33, 1. 4. οὐκ ἐπέστησαν ἄρχοντα. I doubt 


ἐπέστησαν. Ὁ Perhaps κατέστησαν, κατεστήσαντο or 


ἐπεστήσαντο. 

P. 68, 1. 10. παρεχώρουν αὐτῇ τῷ ἀξιώματι. This 
phrase has already been called in question : see C. R. 
for March. I conjecture something like τῷ ἀξιώματι 
πεισθέντες Or ὑπείκοντες, or something like τῷ 
ἀξιώματι ἰσχυούσῃ or diadepodon. A great many 
cases of words omitted have now been pointed out in 
the text. 

P. 67, 1. 11. ἐῶντες τάς τε πολιτείας παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς 
καὶ ἄρχειν ὧν ἔτυχον ἄρχοντες. It has been proposed 
to add ἔχειν after παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς, but even if we read 
wap αὑτοῖς, this would hardly do: παρ᾽ αὑτοῖς ἔχειν 
cannot be used for ‘having in their own hands, at 
their own diseretion.’ ἐῶντες τάς τε πολιτείας <Tas> 
Tap αὐτοῖς <éxerv> would give a fair sense and con- 
struction—‘ keep their own forms of government.’ 
It is possible, though hardly likely, that the author 
gave ἐῶντες a double construction and wrote ἐῶντες 
Tas Te πολιτείας τὰς παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς Kal Epxew ὧν ἔτυχον 
ἄρχοντες. Cf. Dem. 15, 19, οὐκ ἔστιν ὅπως, εἰ δι 





11 notice briefly Professor Gomperz’ remarks on two 
or three particular passages. He justifies ὑπερβάλ- 
λεσθαι(ϑ90, 9) for ἀναβάλλεσθαι by its use in a highly- 
wrought passage of Plato (Phaedrus, 254 D); but 
Plato uses all sorts of words that other prose writers 
do not. From its frequent use by Herodotus ὕπερ- 
βάλλεσθαι may be another of the more or less Ionic 
words that occur in several places of this treatise. 
Professor Gomperz actually seeks to justify mpocere- 
κόσμηντο τούτοις (36, 7) by στρατιὰ κεκοσμημένη. 
There is no analogy whatever between the two ex- 
pressions. (It is however likely enough that προσε- 
κεκόσμηντο is corrupt, though none of the emen- 
dations at present proposed is exactly convincing.) 
As to ἐλεγεία (14, 2), I had said that Aristotle 
used τὰ ἐλεγεῖα and that the feminine form ‘is 
quoted from late authors only.’ Mr. Newman 
noticed the same thing. Professor Gomperz writes, 
‘Man liest das Wort, welches als Bezeichnung einer 
im elegischen “Versmass abgefassten einheitlichen 
Dichtung kaum zu entbehren war, schon bei Theo- 
phrast. Hist. Plant. ix. 15. 1.’ But the answer is 
(1) that the main question is as to Aristotle, not 
Theophrastus: (2) that in the parallel case of epic 
the Greeks had no word for ‘an epic poem’ except 
the plural of ἔπος, ἐποποιία being ‘epic poetry’ in 
general: (3) that in the passage of Theophrastus and 
some other similar ones (e.g. Plut. Solon 26: Cimon 
10) ἐν ταῖς ἐλεγείαις should very probably be altered 
to ἐν τοῖς ἐλεγείοις. When the reference is to a 
particular poem, any one using the feminine word 
ἐλεγεία would naturally, though not necessarily, use 
it in the singular (as the author of this treatise does) 
and say ἐν ἐλεγείᾳ τινί or ἐν τῇ ἐλεγείᾳ, not ἐν ταῖς 
ἐλεγείαις. 1 (ὁ ποῦ think most of Professor Gomperz’ 
criticisms are more serious than these. They refer 
only, I should add, to what appeared in the March 
and April numbers of the Classical Review. 
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ὀλιγαρχίας ἅπαντα συστήσεται, τὸν παρ᾽ ὑμῖν δῆμον 
ἐάσουσιν (L. aud S. 8.0. παρά). Or should we read 
ἐπ᾽ αὐτοῖς εἶναι ? 

P. 68, 1. 8, ἐπεὶ συνεστήσαντο τὸν πόλεμον. The 
verb is inappropriate, and ἐνεστήσαντο would hardly 
be better. Perhaps κατέστησαν ἐξ τὸν πόλεμον. 

P. 72,1. 1ὅ. νεώτερον, to which objection has 
been taken, seems wrong (1) on historical grounds, 
(2) because its conjunction with πρὸς τὴν πόλιν ὀψὲ 
προσελθόντα is something like a contradiction in 
terms. Prof. H. Weil has suggested ἐνεώτερον or 
νωθέστερον. Perhaps some such word as πολεμικώ- 
τερον would be better. Polybius 23, 10, 4 (quoted 
by L. &S.) callsa man στρατιωτικώτερος ἤ πολιτικώ- 
Tepos. Can στρατιωτικώτερον have been corrupted 
here by an easy change to στρατιώτην νεώτερον, and 
στρατιώτην have then been lost, like many other 
words? πρὸς τὴν πόλιν ὀψὲ προσελθόντα is quite 
right: οἵ. Dem. (2) 7Τλοοον. 8 80 πρὸς τὴν πόλιν 
προσελθών. For the missing epithet to ἡγεμόνα just 
before I should propose ἔμπειρον. 

P. 78, 1. 8. περιζωσάμενος ἐδημηγόρησε. Though 
the two scholiasts quoted in Mr. Kenyon’s note agree 
in the aorist participle, I think we ought to read 
περιεζωσμένος. Of. ἐνδεδυκώς in p. 92, 1. 2. 

P.101, 1. 1ὅ. εἴ τίς τινα αὐτοχειρὶ --ἀπέκτονεν:-:- 
ἐκτίσει ἱερώσας. It is plain that the provision refers 
to deeds of violence already done, not to any still 
future, and that the δίκας εἶναι κατὰ τὰ πάτρια is a 
sufficient statement of how they were to be investi- 
gated and punished, so that no further specification 
is needed. These words therefore only describe the 
nature of the offence. The MS. has avroxepa 
without ἀπέκτονεν and the two first letters of ἱερώσας 
are written over an erasure. ἐπί τίσει and χειρώσαι 
have been proposed by Herwerden, but (1) χειροῦν is 
not convertible with ἀποκτείνειν : (2) τίσις is not a 
prose word, unless the prose be Plato’s, and no 
motive for the offence need be or ought to be speci- 
fied here. Mr. Wyse suggests τρώσας. Cf. p. 145, 
1.1 --ἀπο-- κτεῖναι ἢ τρῶσαί τινα. Is it not possible 
that the latter part of the MS. reading αυτοχειρα- 
extiget contains some part of the verb ἀποκτείνειν, 
6.9. αὐτόχειρ ἃ--π--ἔκτονε τρώσας OF ἀπέκτεινεν ἢ 
ἔτρωσεν, if the aorist is admissible? It would 
perhaps be best if we might venture to write ef τίς 
τινα --τυγχάνει-- αὐτόχειρ ἀποκτείνας ἢ τρώσας. 

Ρ. 106,1. 16. ἀπέγνωσαν ποιεῖν. ἴ ἀπέγνωσαν -- μὴ-- 
ποιεῖν, as in Dem. 15, 9. 

P.108,1.7. κἂν μὲν μὴ δόξῃ δικαίως ἐγγράφεσθαι. 
Probably δίκαιος. The question is not whether the 
youth is being rightly admitted, but whether he has 
been wrongly rejected. The adverb may however be 
right, if we take the present tense of the verb in its 
tentative sense. 

P. 113, 1.1. αἱ δὲ δύο. It seems necessary either 
to add ἄλλαι or to read [ἄλλ]αι δέ or [ἕτερ]αι δέ. 

P. 113, 1.11. γράμματα. Probably τὰ γράμματα. 

P. 122, 1. 8. τίμημα [παραλ]αβόμενος. Mr. Wyse 
ἐπιγραφόμενος. Would not ἐπιγραψάμενος be better ? 
Cf. Aesch. tn Timarch. 41. 

P. 122, 18. τοῖς θεσμοθέταις ἀναγράφει. ava- 
γράφειν seems not to be used in any such way, and the 
form of the sentence shows that τοῖς θ. was meant to 
depend on παραδίδωσι. Can the right reading be 
παραδίδωσι...τοῖς θεσμοθέταις ἀνακρίνειν, like p. 82, 
1. 10 παραδοῦναι τοῖς ἕνδεκα θανάτῳ (nurc@oa? Cf. 
Plato Laws 855 E ἄλλῳ τὴν ἀνάκρισιν παραδιδότω. 

Ρ. 126,1. 4. ἐπιμελεῖσθαι... ὅπως...πωλῆται. Read 
πωλήσεται, like ὅπως... ὥνιος ἔσται on the next page. 
ὅπως... χρήσωνται in line 7 has already been cor- 
rected to χρήσονται. 

Pp. 144, 1. 7. φάρμακον should be φαρμάκων, 
which is always used in this formula. 
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P. 152, 1.6. τούτων. Perhaps <xal> τούτων. Cf. 


p. 151, 1. 5. ; 
P. 147,118. τὰ Wevdouapripia ἐξ ᾿Αρείου πάγου. 
Read τἀξ. Pollux has τῶν ψ. τῶν ἐξ ’A. 7. 


H. RIcHARDS. 


P. 137, 1.7. ἐν Sadra[uivi] δὲ καὶ τὸ [ὄν]ομα τοῦ 
ἄρχοντος ἀναγράφεται. 

Cf. OLD. A. τι. 594 (127 B.c. ἢ ν. 1. ε[πὶ] ᾿Επικλέους 
ἄρχοντος ἐν ἄστει, ἐν Σαλαμῖνι δὲ ᾿Ανδρονίκο[υ], v. 31. 
Διονυσίων τῶν ἐν Σαλαμῖνι τραγωδοῖς. ib. τι. 469 
(somewhat before 69 B.c.), v. 76. ἐπὶ [Π]υθέου 
ἄρχοντος ἐν Σαλαμῖνι, ἐν ἄστει δὲ Ἱππάρχου, v. 82. 
Διονυσίων τῶν ἐν Σαλαμῖνι τραγωδῶν τῷ ἀγῶνι (cf. π. 
470, ν. 58). 

Before the discovery of this treatise there was 
nothing to show how the archon in Salamis was 
appointed. Cf. de Schoeffer, De Deli Insulae Rebus, 
p- 201: ‘Archon Salaminis insulae fueritne ab 
Atheniensibus constitutus an a cleruchis electus, pror- 
sus ignoramus; nomen archontis minime obstat 
quominus illud uerisimilius videatur,’ Dittenberger, 
Syll. Inser. Grace. τι. 383, τι. 2 (on an ‘archon’ in a 
decree of Scyrus posterior to 196 B.c.). 

P. 159, 1. 7. προσπαραγίνεσθαι. Can προσπαρα- 
γράφεσθαι be read in the papyrus? It is difficult to 
make out γίνεσθαι in the facsimile. 

P. 161, 1. 9. The use of ἕλ[κει7 which might seem 
too forcible a word for ‘drawing’ a tablet from an 
urn is confirmed by Ἐφ. ’Apx. 1888, p. 114, v. 35, 
ὃ βασιλεὺς ἑλκέτω τὸν κ[αττίτε]ροϊν ἑκάτε]ροϊν ἐμ 
μέρει. 

Cf. Eustath. p. 675, 53 (Ἑρμοῦ κλῆροΞ) ἣν 6 ῥηθεὶς 
κλῆρος φύλλον ἐλαίας ὃ κατὰ τιμὴν τοῦ θεοῦ εἰώθεσαν 
ἐμβάλλειν καὶ πρῶτον ἀνέλκειν. Phot. 8.0. Ἑρμοῦ 
κλῆρος ; 6 πρῶτος ἀνελκόμενο "-" εἰώθεσαν γὰρ κατὰ 
τιμὴν τοῦ θεοῦ φύλλον ἐμβάλλειν ἐλαίας καὶ πρῶτον 
ἀνέλκειν τοῦτον: ἐλάγχανε δὲ ὃ μετὰ τοῦτον (read 
τὸν θεόν) ; but s.v. κλῆρος Ἑρμοῦ, Photius has πρῶτον 
ἐξηρουν τοῦτο. 

P. 103, 1. 8. Archinus’ action in this prosecution 
is described from a different point of view in the 
Laurentian Scholia on Aesch. 3,195 (ed. Schultz. 
Ῥ. 348) : Θρασύβουλος ὃ Στειριεὺς μετὰ τὸ κατελθεῖν 
τὸν δῆμον ἀπὸ Φυλῆς ἔγραψε ψήφισμα δοθῆναι πολιτείαν 
Κεφάλῳ (read Λυσίᾳ τῷ Κεφάλου) τῷ ῥήτορι πολλὰ 
εὐεργετήσαντι τοὺς εἰς (τοὺς εἰς Schultz for τὴν of 
MS.) Φυλὴν καταφυγόντας καὶ τοῦτο ἀπροβούλευτον 
εἰσήνεγκεν εἰς τὸν δῆμον. οὐδέπω γὰρ ἦν καθεσταμένη 
βουλὴ μετὰ τὴν τῶν XA’ κατάλυσιν: τοῦτο τὸ ψήφισμα 
ἐγράψατο παρανόμων ᾿Αρχῖνος ὃ ἐκ Κοίχης καὶ εἷλε καὶ 
ἐτίμησαν τῷ Θρασυβούλῳ οἱ δικασταὶ δραχμῆς μιᾶς. 
ΓΑλλως" ἐπίστευον τοῖς δοκοῦσιν ἀμύνειν τοῖς νόμοις. 
᾿Αρχῖνος γὰρ 6 ἐκ Κοίλης ἔγράψατο παρανόμων ὅτε 
κατῆλθεν ὃ δῆμος. . . .. Λυσίου τοῦ Συρακουσίου 
πεντακοσίας μὲν ἀσπίδας δόντος τοῖς μαχεσαμένοις ἐν 
Φυλῇ, τριακοσίους δὲ (Blass: MS. Σευρακουσίοι5). 
στρατιώτας μισθωσαμένου ἐξ Αἰγίνης ἔγραψε ψήφισμα 
πολίτην αὐτὸν γενέσθαι Θρασύβουλος. παρανόμων δὲ 
αὐτὸν ᾿Αρχῖνος“ 6 ἐκ Κοίλης ἐγράψατο, ὅτι οὔπω γενομένης 
βουλῆς ψήφισμα ἔγραψεν καὶ “οἱ; δικασταὶ κατήνεγκαν 
αὐτοῦ τὰς ψήφους ὀλιγώρως πρὸ τοῦ βουλὴν ὑπάρξαι 
(ὀλιγώρω:---ὑπάρξαι placed by Schultz after ἔγραψεν). 
ὃ δὲ ἐν TH τιμήσει παρελθὼν, θανάτου, ἔφη, τιμῶμαι ὅτι 
ἀχαρίστους ᾿Αθηναίους ὄντας εὖ ἐποίησα. οἱ δὲ δικασταὶ 
αἰδεσθέντες τῷ μὲν ἐτίμησαν τὴν καταδίκην δραχμῆ5, 
Tov δὲ Λυσίαν οὐδ᾽ οὕτως ἐποιήσαντο πολίτην. Cf. Walz. 


ἢ. Gr. ν. 845 (Max. Plan. Schol. de Stat.), παρα- 


πλήσιον Kal τὸ περὶ Θρασυβούλου ἱστορούμενον, ds μετὰ 
τὴν. τῶν τριάκοντα κατάλυσιν ἔγραψε τῷ Λυσίᾳ ψήφισμα 
περὶ τοῦ δεῖν αὐτὸν γενέσθαι πολίτην, καὶ κατηγορηθεὶς 
ε > U Us A “~ > Li 

ὡς ἀπροβούλευτον ψήφισμα [περὶ τοῦ δεῖν αὐτὸν γενέσ- 
θαι πολίτην] εἰσενεγκὼν, οὐ γὰρ ἦν πω καταστᾶσα 7 


o 


βουλή, κατεδικάσθη χρημάτων" ὃ δὲ, ov μὰ Ala, ἔφη, 
ἀλλὰ θανάτου: τί γὰρ τοιούτους ἔσωζον ; Vit. X. Or. 
835 EF, 846A. That the author of the ‘ Constitution 
of Athens’ applauds Archinus’ action in this business 


_is an interesting illustration of his political sym- 


pathies. 

P. 137, 1. 2. In the facsimile τὰ Ἐλευσῖνάδε can- 
not be deciphered. Read τετάρτη δὲ ᾿Ελευσίνια. Cf. 
the inscription from Eleusis in Ἐφ. ’Apx. 1883, pp. 
110—126. B. 50. σύμπαν κε[φάλαιον ἱερεῦσι καὶ] 
ἱερείαις εἰς τὴν τριετηρίδα τῶν ᾿Ελευσινίων καὶ εἰς τὴν 
πεντετηρίδα, cf. ib. 1887, p. 3, v. 25, τῆς πανη[γύρε]ως 
τῶν Ἐλευ[σι]νίων τῶν μεγάλων. A discussion of the 
*EAevoivia will be found in Nebe, De Mysteriorum 
Eleusiniorum tempore et administratione publica, 
Hal. Sax. 1886, p. 15 sqq. Nebe follows Tsuntas 
CE. ᾽Αρχ. 1883, p. 257 n. 1) in supposing that the 
τριετηρὶς fell in the second year of an Olympiad, the 
πεντετηρὶς in the fourth, but at present the evidence 
is not enough to make this conjecture absolutely 
certain. If the supplements in C.J.A. τι. 741 be 
accepted, it follows that ἱεροποιοὶ, presumably of κατ᾽ 
ἐνιαυτὺν, were concerned with the annual celebration 
of the ᾿Ελευσίνια : compare c. 66 [ἐξ ᾿Ελε]υσινίων map’ 
ἱεροποιῶϊν 1, an entry belonging to 332/1, the first 
year of an Olympiad, and ἃ. 74 ἐξ ᾿Ελευσινίων παρὰ] 
ἱεροπ[οιῶν -----Ἴ, which is assigned to 331/0, the second 
year of an Olympiad. For the fourth year of an 
Olympiad 333/2 the inscription b. 39, as restored in 
the Corpus, has [ἐκ τῆς θυσ]ίας [τῇ Δήμητρι καὶ τῆ 
Κόρῃ] τῇ Δαείρ[ᾳ παρὰ ἐπιμελητῶ]ν : the supplements 
are uncertain (οἵ, Topffer, Aét. Gen. p. 96), and the 
lacunae might have contained a reference to the 
’EAevotvia. The entries for 334/3, the third year of 
an Olympiad, begin too late to admit a mention of 
the ᾿Ελευσίνια. 

Possibly πέμπτη δὲ Παναθήναια should follow τετάρτη 
δὲ ᾿Ελευσίνια, it being assumed that the ordinal πέμπτη 
was abbreviated. 

It is a curious coincidence that the inscription 
mentioning the πεντετηρὶς τῶν ᾿Ελευσινίων should be 
an account of moneys spent in 329/8, 1.6. the year 
when the Cephisophon mentioned in our text was 
archon, and the entries deserve examination on the 
chance of discovering a clue to guide in the restora- 
tion of 137, 4. Payments are made to the ἱεροποιοὶ 
οἱ κατ᾽ ἐνιαυτόν B. 8 and 38 (κατὰ ψήφισμα δήμου [τ]ὸ 
[εἰς θ]υσ[ίας7), and to the ἱεροποιοὶ éy βουλῆς, β. 67, 
72, 76, 82 (εἰς τὰ ἐπιθύσιμα) γ. 4, and there are allu- 
sions to the intervention of ἐκκλησία and βουλή, B. 
38, 48, εἰς τὴν ἱπποδρομίαν τὴν προστεθεῖσαν κατὰ 
ψήφισμα ἄθλα μέδιμνοι NA A (the reference being to 
h πεντετηρὶς τῶν ᾿Ελευσινίων) 69, ὡς 6 δῆμος ἔταξεν, 
74 (id.) 76, ὅσον ὃ δῆμος ἔταξεν, 7, 6, ἀρεστηρίαν θῦσαι 
ἱερεῖον τοῖν θεοῖν κατὰ ψήφισμα βουλῆς ὃ Λυκοῦργος 
εἶπεν, 7, τοῦτο ἱεροποιοῖς κατεβάλομεν κατὰ ψήφισμα 
δήμου ὃ Λυκοῦργος εἶπεν. Thus the inscription, though 
exhibiting the activity of the state in regulating 
religion during the administration of Lycurgus, only 
contributes the fact that a horse-race was added to 
the contests of the πεντετηρὶς at Eleusis either in 
329 B.c. or in some year between 329 B.c. and 332 
B.C. (cf. ἘΦ. ’Apx. 1888, p. 42). It does not furnish 
the information we seek: for what seems required 
in the mutilated passage, p. 137, 3, 4, is some general 
provision affecting all the πεντετηρίδες. 

P. 156, 1. 5. In the supplement to the Sandwich 
Marble (C.7.A. τι. 814, b.) it is stated v. 33 sqq. 
that in the year when Socratides was archon at 
Athens, Pyraethus in Delos, ¢.e. 374/3 B.c., the 
Athenian Amphictyons (Ἀμφικτύονες ᾿Αθηναίων) to- 
gether with their secretary and under-secretary 
received 2658 dr. ‘eis τἀπιτήδεια,᾽ the Andrian 
Amphictyons (Ἀμφικτύονες ᾿Ανδρίων) 2100 dr. (the 
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figures here restored by Kohler). There were five 
Athenian commissioners (b. 19), but unfortunately 
the names of the Andrians are mutilated: traces 
exist of four and there is room for a fifth (De Schoeffer, 
De Deli Insulae Rebus, p. 55, n. 19). Assuming 
that each of the commissioners whether from Andros 
or Athens received the same sum, we get the result 
that the salary of a commissioner was 420 dr., of the 
secretary the same amount, of the under-secretary 
138 dr. (De Schoeffer, 7b. p. 71). There are no data 
to determine the daily allowance, but it seems clear 
that the scale of payments was higher in 374/3 Β.0.Ψ 
than at the date of the composition of this work when 
a commissioner only received a drachma a day. 

P. 18,1. 10. ἐπανέστη ? 

P. 111, 1. 10. καθήκει. The fifth letter in the 
facsimile looks like ¢ [5 καθίζει consistent with the 
remains visible in the papyrus ? 

P. 1138, 1. 2. The MSS. of Agsch. 1, 23 ‘exhibit 
the same order of business as the ‘Constitution of 
Athens’: ἐπειδὰν τὸ καθάρσιον περιενεχθῇ καὶ 6 κῆρυξ 
τὰς πατρίους εὐχὰς εὔξηται, προχειροτονεῖν κελεύει τοὺς 
προέδρους περὶ ἱερῶν τῶν πατρίων καὶ κήρυξι καὶ πρεσ- 
βείαις καὶ ὁσίων. Cf. the Schol. : ὅτι τὰ ἱερὰ πρῶτον 
εἰσεκάλουν, οὐκοῦν πρῶτον περὶ ἱερῶν καὶ περὶ κηρύκων" 
καὶ γὰρ οὗτοι ἱεροί: εἶτα πρεσβέων καὶ τῶν ἄλλων ὁσίων. 
ὕσια δέ ἐστι τὰ μὴ ἱερά ὥστε πρῶτον τὰ ἱερὰ, δέυτερον 
δημόσια, τρίτον ἰδιωτικά. Benseler in deference to 
Pollux (8, 96) proposed περὶ ἱερῶν τῶν πατρίων καὶ 
ὁσίων καὶ κήρυξι καὶ πρεσβείαις and this is accepted 
by Schultz. [Ὁ 15 now clear that Franke and Weidner 
were right in adhering to the MSS. (The latter how- 
ever brackets περὶ---ὅὁσίων.) 

P. 144, 1. 9. The MSS. of Schol. Aesch. 2, 87. 
(cited by Prof. Mayor p. 122) have ἐδίκαζον δὲ ἀκου- 
σίου φόνου καὶ βουλεύσεως Kal οἰκέτην ἢ μέτοικον ἢ 
ξένον ἀποκτεῖναι. Sauppe’s correction ἀποκτείναντι 
has been generally received, but in view of the text 
of the ‘Constitution of Athens’ it is better to read 
Kel τις οἰκέτην... ἀποκτείνειε. 

P. 153. 1.2. Cp. the ὅρκος ἡλιαστῶν inserted in 
Dem. 24, 150 τῶν ἐννέα ἀρχόντων καὶ τοῦ ἱερομνή- 
μονος καὶ doa μετὰ τῶν ἐννέα ἀρχόντων κυαμεύονται 
ταύτῃ τῇ (τῇ αὐτῇ 1) ἡμέρᾳ. 


W. WYSE. 





Tue DRACONIAN ConstiITUTION.—The question 
raised by Mr. J. W. Headlam as to the genuineness of 
the Draconian constitution given in ch. iv. of the 
᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία Yaises some interesting points. 
In favour of his supposition there is the fact that 
Heraclides Ponticus in his epitome of the work agrees 
in connecting the first two stages in the Athenian 
constitution with the names of Ion and Theseus, but 
knows nothing of Draco. It is indeed remarkable, 
considering the wide circulation the ᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία 
had, and the extent to which its contents filtered 
into later writings, that this passage should have left 
absolutely no traces of its existence elsewhere. It 
must be noticed, however, that the argument from 
silence against its genuineness draws with it the 
further assumption that the passage was either a 
figment of late date or that it was based on some 
document very little known. On the other hand 
there are two other places in the work that recognize 
a description of a Draconian constitution. One is 
the first sentence of ch. iil. 7 τάξις τῆς ἀρχαίας 
πολιτείας τῆς πρὸ Δράκοντος. The other is the passage 
in ch. 41 where the Draconian is distinctly 
mentioned as one of the stages of the constitution. 
It would be more easy to decide whether we have 
herve a definite interpolation or not were the rest of 
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the treatise a more homogeneous work. I note at 
once two inconsistencies. 

(1). There can be little doubt that in the lost 
beginning of the work the ‘original constitution ’ 
was connected with the name of Ion, who is made 
older than Theseus. ‘This was by no means the 
invariable tradition, and marks the influence of some 
document in which for some reason the ‘Ionic idea’ 
was specially accentuated. But on p. 5 we get a 
trace of the other tradition that ‘Ion’ was a later 
immigrant, and not king but polemarch. 

(2). There is nothing in the epitome in ch. xli. 
corresponding to the constitution described in ch. 11]. 
Moreover this is called at the beginning of ch. 11]. 
ἡ ἀρχαία πολιτεία, and at the beginning of ch. iv. 
πρώτη πολιτεία, ignoring lon and Theseus both. 

It is obvious enough that the authorities for the 
early history which the writer or writers of this book 
had before them were both scanty and inconsistent. 
The material, such as it was, was to some extent 
assimilated, but the assimilation was not complete. 

As far as internal evidence goes there is no impos- 
sibility in accepting the account in ch. iv. as 
substantially a true picture of the Athenian consti- 


_ tution towards the end of the seventh century B.c. 


Some of the apparent difficulties arise from corrup- 
tions in the text for which corrections have been put 
forward in the pages of this Review. It has been 
before now suggested (Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. I. 128) 
that Draco’s criminal legislation was merely a stereo- 
typing of existing custom, and probably the remark 
may be extended to his treatment of the constitu- 
tion. With this view the statement in the Politics 
11. xii. harmonizes. The regard in which Solon was 
held as the founder of the democracy tended, as is 
continually seen, to exaggerate the importance of his 
work, and hence to obscure previous stages. To 
Solon was ascribed much that was later and also 
much that was earlier than his time. For instance 
a property classification is proved for times not only 
before Solon but before Draco by the statement, twice 
occurring in ch. iii., that the magistrates were chosen 
ἀριστίνδην καὶ πλουτίνδην. 

The fact is that in spite of the contrast so sharply 
drawn by the openings of chapters 111. and iv. the 
amount of new work definitely ascribed to Draco in ch. 
iv. is not so great as appears at first sight. If indeed 
it were clearly stated that Draco created the ἐκκλησία, 
and further that whereas the Areopagus had hitherto 
appointed the chief magistrates the election was 
by him transferred to the ἐκκλησία, we should see 
him as the author of a great revolution, the ignoring 
of which by other writers would be hard to explain. 
But neither of these things are stated. To what 
extent the ἐκκλησία was in earlier times submerged 
we cannot tell, but we hardly need infer from ch. iv. 
that Draco did more than settle the franchise and 
perhaps place its meetings on a more regular basis. 
The statement in ch. viii. that the Areopagus in 
early times appointed the magistrates need not 
apply to the time immediately preceding Draco. [Ὁ 
is indeed noteworthy how at this place Solon’s work is 
contrasted directly with the primitive constitution, 
and Draco is passed over. 

Lastly, I admit that the account of Draco’s βουλὴ 
has much to arouse suspicion. 

E. 8. THompson. 


P. 18,1. 11. τοιαύτης δὲ τῆς τάξεως οὔσης ev TH 
πολιτείᾳ καὶ τῶν πολλῶν δουλευότων τοῖς ὀλίγοι... 
As τάξεως ἐν τῇ πολιτείᾳ is somewhat. strange, 
perhaps for τάξεως we should read τάσεως or 
συντάσεως, suggesting σύντονος or συντονία, terms 
used to express exaggeration of some political type. 
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P. 106, J. 16. In πολλὰ ψηφιζομένων τῶν πρυτα- 
νέων ὅπως προσίστηται τὸ πλῆθος, the sense seems to 
require us to change πρντανέων into ἐπιφανῶν, or 
πλουσίων, or τι ἐχόντων, or something equivalent, to 
express that aristocratic measures were sometimes 
carried. 

P. 159, 11.4, 5. In νενέμηνται yap κατὰ φυλὰς 
δέκα μέρη of δικασταί, παραπλησίως ἴδοι ἐν ἑκάστῳ τῷ 
γράμματι. The sentence would be rather less of a 
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puzzle if for ἴσοι we read ἴσα. Even then it is hard 
to say whether the direct assertion is that each group 
was divided into ten parts, one taken from each tribe : 
or that each tribe was divided into ten parts, one 
going to each group. The result of course is the 
same. 

PR. 135, 1. 8, and 136 1. 2. For κληροὶ read 
KAnpovat, aselsewhere. ‘The singular number seems 
to have no meaning. 

H. Poste. 


NOTES. 


PinpDAR, Wem. ix. 22, 23. 
Ἰσμηνοῦ δ᾽ ἐπ’ ὄχθαισι γλυκὺν 
νόστον ἐρεισάμενοι AevkavOéa σώματ᾽ ἐπίαναν καπνόν. 

Mr. Bury has shown good reason for preferring σώ- 
par ἐπίαναν to σώμασι πίαναν, but it may be doubted 
whether λευκανθέα σώματα has been adequately ex- 
plained. Now λευκός is inept to express a ‘pale’ or 
‘blanched corpse: we should rather expect xAwpds. 
The application of the former word to the colour of the 
flesh may be conveniently tested from Euripides, who 
uses it in this connection at least fourteen times. In 
nine of these passages the allusion is to the fairness of 
women, and Bacch. 457 is equally significant. In the 
other four the point of the epithet lies in its refer- 
ence to the brightness of bare limbs. Of course it 
might be contended that here too the paleness of 
death is not necessarily implied, but the editors judge 
otherwise, rightly recognising that Pindav’s style is 
too highly wrought to countenance the merely pic- 
turesque. I believe the explanation lies deeper. Few 
will now question the allusiveness and subtilty of 
Pindar, and Prof. Jebb has shown (Jowrnal of Hellenic 
Studies 111. 184) that there is often a special archaeo- 
logical reference in his epithets. If it is rightly 
inferred from Philostratus that φαιδίμας ἵππους of Οἱ. 
vi. 14 refers to the white steeds of Amphiaraus, it 
is not overbold to suggest that λευκανθέα σώματα are 
the bodies of those λευκάσπιδες ᾿Αργεῖοι of whom 
we read in the Tragedians (Soph. Ant. 106 ete.). 

A. C. PEARSON. 


* ἃ 
* 


VIRGIL, Aencid vi. 567. 
Castigatque auditque dolos subigitque fateri. 


It appears to have escaped notice in the discussion 
on this line that caséigare used without qualification 
should mean neither punish nor tortwre but rebuke. 
If the latter is Virgil’s meaning I think that he may 
have had in mind ἀτίμως of Gorgias 525 A, which 
may imply rebuke, for he certainly has Plato’s 
general description in his thoughts. The passage of 
Claudian referred to by ἃ. MeN. R. does not show 
what Claudian understood by castigat, for he might 
more naturally get the idea expressed by him from 
the words subigitque fateri etc. 


Aeneid iii. 702. 
TImmanisque Gela fluvii cognomine dicta. 


The scansion of flwvii has caused much trouble. 
If Virgil could use fluviorwm as a molossus (Georgie 
1. 482) he might scan γιυυτὲ as a spondee and therefore 
the line cannot be regarded as necessarily wrong. 

ARTHUR PLATT. 


* * 
* 


HORS Ca 11: σι: 21- 


Quis devium scortum eliciet domo 
Lyden ? 


Every lover of Horace must have rejoiced at 
Professor Palmer’s impeachment of the word scortwm 
here, which appeared in a late number of the 
Classical Review (vol. v. pg. 199). He concludes by 
suggesting that it was a marginal gloss in an early 
MS. But gloss on what ? 

Ovid Trist. III. vii. 29 has according to Merkel :— 


Pone, Perilla, metum : tantummodo femina non 51} 
devia, nec scriptis discat amare tuis. 


[Mr. Owen reads femina nulla, neve vir a scriptis, 
but devia has the support of many good MSS., ABF 
G°QECR and a large number of others ; and intrinsi- 
cally it is far more likely that Ovid would caution 
Perilla against teaching women amare, than suggest 
it possible that she should write Artes for both sexes. 
non where we should expect ne is paralleled by A.A. 
ili. 129, Pont. I. vi. 24&c.] Here the sense of devia 
is plain, whether as ‘led astray’ (in Cic. Phil. v. 
13, 37 deviws is used of mental rather than moral 
aberration) or as being whatPropertius (I. v. 7) terms 
a vaga puella (devius=vagus Hor. C. iii. xxv. 12), 
or because such people generally lived in side-streets 
as is seen in the ruins of Pompeii. If then 
scortum were a coarse but not incorrect gloss on 
deviam (sic)—the alteration to deviwm would follow 
as a matter of course when scortwm got into the 
text—we have here a case of a word absolutely lost, 
as in Hor. @C. IV. vi. 17 sed palam captis gravis. 
That word may have been an attribute of domo, e.g. 
sola, or have qualified eliciet, e.g, scite (the messenger 
would need tact), blande, dono or nardo, cf. Ο ΤΥ]. xii. 
17 (the jille de jote would need tangible allurement), 
ormore simply ad nos or nune, which would easily be 
ousted by the gloss. But if, as I believe, the passage 
in Ovid is right, there is strong ground for reading 
deviam here as an epithet of Lyden ‘ wayward light 
love.’ It may be urged that 


Quis deviam ad nos eliciet domo 

Lyden ? 
is open to some of Professor Palmer’s objections, but 
at all events it accords well with the tone of line 7. 


P. SANDFORD. 
* x 
* 


Horace, Hp. 1. vii. 29.—It is well known that 
Bentley altered ‘volpecula’ into ‘nitedula’ on the 
ground that a fox could not eat corn if he wished. 
Commentators since his time have been content to re- 
tain the reading of the MSS. and to assume that the 
fox was merely one of the conventional animals which 
appear in fables. But surely the most obvious solu- 
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tion of the difficulty is to ask why the fox-cub should 
have crept into the corn-bin for food. The obvious 
answer is that the corn-bin is precisely the place 
where the fox would have found mice to eat. Any 
one who has seen a fox’s earth knows that these 
small deer are in Reynard’s menw an excellent sub- 
stitute for rabbits, which the Romans, fortunately for 
themselves, never seem to have acclimatised from 
Spain into Italy. They kept them in vivaria: had 
they let them loose, Apulia might have been plagued 
as badly as Victoria or N. 8. Wales. The ‘ mustela’ 
who taunted the fox was of course the substitute for 
the cat, just as the mungoose in modern India is at 
the present day. Pliny’s testimony to the use of the 
mustela should be added to the passages quoted by 
Hehn and Mayor. ‘ Haec autem [mustela] quae in 
domibus nostris oberrat, et catulos suos (ut auctor est 
Cicero) quotidie transfert, mutatque sedem, serpentes 
persequitur.’ It may be of interest to add that the 
mummy cats sent as a cargo of manure from Beni- 
Hassan in Egypt to Liverpool have-been pronounced 
by my colleague Professor Herdman to be the im- 
mediate ancestors of the cats which we now possess, 
and that the latter are in no way connected, except 
of course generically, with the wild cat of Scotland. 
The date of the advent of the cat in Italy seems to 
be in post-classical times. It may be added that 
Pliny’s knowledge of the ‘felis’ is very slight. He 
knows that it catches mice with singular adroitness 
and that its colour is similar to that of an Indian 
ant. Can he have been thinking of a white ant, and 
may the cats he had seen have been the common 
chaus cat of India, which is of a dirty white or 
yellow colour ? 


H. A. Srrone. 


* ἃ 
* 


Nepd.—Mr. Bury in the May number of the C.R. 
says that νηρόν could never give us γερό. Are there 
any adequate investigations in modern Greek phono- 
logy by which such a statement can be supported ? 
Certainly tAepévw is the ordinary modern pronuncia- 
tion of πληρόνω, and I see that Psycharis, in Td Ταξίδε 
μου, writes φιλάργερος for φιλάργυρος. This would 
seem toimply that an7 sound under certain conditions 
regularly becomes 6. Whether the change is due to 
the neighbouring consonants. and whether it is found 
only in unaccented syllables, I imagine it is at present 
impossible for us to say. Some day, let us hope, the 
Greeks will see that they can render more service 
to their language by faithfully recording it as it is 
spoken than by adulterating it with pseudo-archaic 
abominations. Meantime we must remember that the 
ordinary spelling is entirely under the ban of classical 
tradition, and is therefore worthless for philological 
purposes. 

WALTER LEAF. 


* * 
* 


Classical Review, p. 279 6.—May I refer Prof. 
Clement to the Journal of Philology, vol. viii. pp. 
214—217 2 Munro’s arguments have sometimes been 
ignored: I do not think that they have been answered. 
I added an additional argument in the deademy for 
June 6, 1885. 

A. S. WILKINS. 


* ἃ 
* 


TELEGRAPHING AMONG THE ANCIENTS—My thanks 
are due to J. G. for the additions which he makes 
in the May number of the Classical Review, p. 220, 
to the sources mentioned in my ‘ Telegraphing 
among the Ancients.’ The passage in Julius Africanus, 
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Cesti (Meursius-Lami, vii. p. 978), is an interesting 
ene, but I do not understand it in the same way 
as J. G. He remarks:—‘ Africanus says that his 
system was used by the Romans, though it is 
founded on the Greek numerical alphabet. Set up 
three posts, one for units, one for tens, and one for 
hundreds. The number of torches attached to each 
post will indicate a numeral of which the symbol is 
a letter of the alphabet. Clearly this system could 
be employed more rapidly, and for much greater dis- 
tances, than the other’ (described by Polybius). 

It is not necessary to assume that this system has 
any connexion with the numerical alphabet. The 
ordinary alphabet is divided into three sections, 
with eight letters in each, a to 0, 1 to 7, 
p to w, and each section is assigned to a 
signalman, so that there will be three at each 
station. Posts of observation (τόποι) are selected, 
suited to the service, and a signalman is stationed 
on the left to telegraph the letters which fall 
within the first section, another at an intermediate 
point for the second section, and one on the right for 
the third. Nothing is said about the distances be- 
tween these posts, but it must naturally be sufficient 
to avoid confusion, or the system would be inferior 
to the other with its more elaborate apparatus. One 
torch on the left signals a, two, B, etc. ; one in the 
middle signals 1, two, x, etc. ; one on the right p, 
two, o, etc. In general, this system reduces the 
number of times a torch is to be displayed to signal 
a word. As compared with the method of Polybius 
we have the proportion of 20: 38 for Κρῆτες ; 25: 
35 for ἱππεῖς ; 15 : 36 for σῖτος, etc. On the other 
hand, a larger number of signalmen is required. The 
possible gain in the distance between the stations 
would not be great. Africanus does not appear to be 
acquainted with the Polybian system of telegraphing. 
His description, however, is based entirely upon the 
use of Greek for transmission, whatever may have 
been the source from which he drew. One misses the 
practical knowledge of the matter displayed by 
Polybius. But A.’s system could easily be adapted 
to the Latin, or any other written language. 

I should beg leave to add that J. G. has mis- 
interpreted me when he makes me class the Ciconians 
and Paeonians among the Greek host. 

A. C. MERRIAM. 

CotumBiA CoLuEcE, N.Y., 

May 29th, 1891. 


[It is very unlikely that the system of Africanus 
has no connexion with the numerical alphabet. In 
the latter, letters stand for numbers: in the former, 
the numbers stand for the letters, except that G 7, θ, 
seem to have been indicated by 6, 7, 8 torches re- 
spectively (and not 7, 8, 9) on the first post. My 
remark about the Ciconians was a blunder for which 
I apologise to Mr. Merriam and the editor.—J. G.] 


* ἃ 
* 


Dr. VERRALL says in his note to line 301 of the 
Agamemnon, with reference to the position of Macis- 
tus: ‘As the distance is impossible in any case, the 
question is of little moment.’ It is to this note that 
I meant to refer (p. 238), and there is no danger 
of this particular question being misapprehended, 
With regard to the wider issues raised in his Intro- 
duction, I certainly had acquired the idea that one of 
the legs on which his reconstruction of the plot 
stands is the patent absurdity (to an Athenian 
audience) of the beacon-line as described by Clytaem- 
nestra. If it can be shown that a very large 
bonfire on Mount Athos could, in tolerably clear 
weather, be seen from Mount Macistus, this leg 
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would be removed ; for, given the possibility, it is not 
too daring an assumption that the Chalcidians thus 
communicated with their colonies, and that the 
maintenance and use of beacons on Athos and Macis- 
tus was therefore a very old institution, with which 
any Greek audience might be familiar. I do not say 
that so much has been shown, but the evidence tends 
to make it probable. I know that it is the rule, not 
the exception, that Samos is clearly visible from the 
sea-level at a distance of 60 miles; I think it is the 
rule, not the exception, that the Cretan mountains 
are clearly visible from the sea-level at a distance of 
70 miles. I should therefore imagine it to be 
the rule that Athos is visible from the high Euboean 
peak. Dr. Verrall’s argument that this was not a 
night of average clearness, because stormy, should not, 
and indeed cannot, be pressed, for the strongest 
northern gales often blow with a clear sky.’ 

I lately entertained a hope of being able to damage 
the other leg of Dr. Verrall’s reconstruction—the 
marvellously quick passage from T'roy— by showing 
that Argive tradition placed the fall of Troy and the 
murder on the 12th and 13th days of the same 
month. In case any other iconoclast should be led 
this way, I would say that close study of Dorian 
calendars has convinced me that it is not the right 
one. 

Even if both legs of the idol were cut off, it would 
still, I have no doubt, remain suspended by the 
magic art of its creator. If I err in describing it as 
a biped, it is because I respect it so much. 

W. R. PATON. 


* * 
* 


Sprit ToremMs ΙΝ ANcIENT Ecyrt.—The curious 
development of totemism known as ‘split’ totems 
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was first brought into general notice by Mr. Frazer, 
from whose work on Totemism I quote the following 
explanation: ‘A remarkable feature of some of these 
Oraon totems is that they are not whole animals, but 
parts of animals, as the head of a tortoise, the stom- 
ach of a pig. In such cases (which are not confined 
to Bengal) it is of course not the whole animal but 
only the special part which the clansmen are for- 
bidden to eat. Such totems may be distinguished as 
split totems.’ I was much interested to find this 
extraordinary species of religion mentioned by Lucian 
as existing among the Egyptians: καὶ ἔτι κατὰ κώμας, 
τοῖς μὲν ὃ δεξιὸς ὦμος θεὺς τοῖς δὲ κατ᾽ ἀντιπέραν 
οἰκοῦσιν ἅτερος" καὶ ἄλλοις κεφαλῆς ἡμίτομον, Jupiter 
Tragoedus, 42. Mr. Frazer has sent me a passage 
from Sextus Empiricus which strongly confirms 
Lucian’s statement: Αἰγυπτίων δὲ τῶν σοφῶν εἶναι 
νενομισμένων οἱ μὲν κεφαλὴν ζώου φαγεῖν ἀνίερον εἶναι 
νομίζουσιν of δὲ ὠμοπλάτην οἱ δὲ πόδα οἱ δὲ ἄλλο τι 
(p. 173, ed. Bekker). The statement of Sextus ap- 
pears to me in one point the more correct; it is far 
more likely that one clan would adopt the head, 
another the shoulder, etc., than that one clan should 
have half the head, another the other half, or that 
two clans should adopt the two different shoulders as 
their totems, as Lucian says. However the two 
statements together seem to establish the existence of 
split totems in Egypt beyond reasonable doubt. For 
explanation of their origin, and examples from 
America also, see Frazer’s Totemism, pages 62—64. 

The Oraons are Dravidian, and it is interesting to 
find this feature common to Dravidians and Egyp- 
tians as there are several other connecting links, such 
as the use of the boomerang, between them, con- 
necting them also with the Australians. 


ARTHUR PLATT. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


GREAT BRITAIN, 


Chester.—Mr. F. Haverfield has published fourteen 
inscriptions discovered here in the recent excavations 
on the Roman wall. All are of asepulchral uature ; 
the most interesting are (1) the figure of an adjutant 
(optio) with staff and tickets: D-M-[CAEC]ILIVs: 
AVITVS‘EMER[ITA]-AVG[VSTA]-OPTIO-LEG'XX, etc. ; (2) 
>ATTI-CELERIS (from an earlier wall); (3) the 
inscription to the shipwrecked sub-centurion men- 
tiened in the June record, p. 287 ; others bear in- 
scriptions to Gabinius Felix Miles ; Cassius Secundus 
(missus honesta missione) ; 1). Capienus Urbicus of 
the tribe Voltinia ; to Etacontius, a freedman, by C. 
Asurius Fortis ; and to C. Iulius Marullinus, a bene- 
ficiary tribune. 

Portslade, near Brighton.—A find of Roman pot- 
tery has been made here consisting of ten vessels 
collected together a little below the surface of the 
earth, embedded in the tenacious clay of a brick-field, 
all of familiar patterns. 

Coneygarth, near Wigton, Cumberland.—In plough- 
ing a field on this estate, near the great Roman 
camp of Old Carlisle, a broken sepulchral slab, with- 
out inscription, was found on April 9th.  ‘l'wo 
figures were represented thereon ; one being a seated 
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figure of a woman, whose head and sheulders are gone ; 
her left hand rests on her lap, and holds adove. At her 
left side stands a child, apparently a boy, who holds 
in his hands a lamb, which he seems to offer to the 
seated figure. The bottom of the slab is broken off 
as well as the top. Similar Roman stones are built 
into the walls of a farmhouse here, one being a frag- 
ment of a replica of the Hermes of Praxiteles.* 

The Antonine Wall.—This wall has been carefully 
excavated by the Glasgow Archaeological Society, 
with the following results: (1) the stone base has 
earefully-squared kerbs all along; (2) the width of 
the base, measured over the kerbs, is usually 14 feet 
or more, which negatives Stuart’s statement that it is 
20 feet broad ; (3) Stuart’s plan and ideal section of 
the vallum and fosse are wrong, as the vallum is 
not close to the inner side of the ditch, but has a dis- 
tinct platform between, averaging 25 ft. in width ; 
(4) no large stones are used in the vallum above the 
stone base, and usually very few small ones; (5) the 
mound, wherever sectioned, shows a steady succession 
of horizontal layers with dark lines, probably of 
vegetable matter ; hence probably the wall of Anto- 
nine was of sods throughout, built carefully row by 
row, and strengthened here and there by twigs. 


June 1891. 
30th May 1891. 





2 Antiquary. 
3 Athenacum. 
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ITALY. 


Rome.—Twenty-five more fragments of the marble 
plan of the city have been discovered in the excava- 
tions for the Tiber embankment, on the farther side 
of the river. In the sixteenth century, under Pope 
Paul III. these had been found with the other pieces, 
but were cast into a heap of building materials, and 
built into the walls of the Alfieri palace, where they 
have now been found, at a depth of twenty-three feet. 
Some differences in the appearance of these fragments 
point to the fact that they must belong to both 


plans, the original of Augustus, and the one restored . 


by Septimius Severus. 

Among other discoveries in these excavations the 
most important is that of a column with corniced 
edges, on which is inscribed the official record of the 
public games and fétes celebrated by Augustus in the 
year 17 B.c. The decree of the Senate is quoted, by 
which these Ludi Saeculares were established ; then 
follows the decree fixing the days of June for the 
celebration, and the arrangements of the qwindecim- 
viri sacris facitundis. Next follow the invitation 
to the people to participate in them; the various 
prayers and sacrifices to be offered to different deities ; 
and the songs, chariot-races and theatrical spectacles 
that were to take place. The Carmen Sacculare com- 
posed for the occasion is alluded to (CARMEN COMPOs- 
VIT Q.HORATIVS FLACCVS) ; twenty-seven youths and 
as many maidens were to take part init. [See Bull. 
dell’ Acad. des Inser. 1890 (letter from Geffroy to the 
Acad.)] The stone fits with a plaster copy of a frag- 
ment in the Vatican Museum, discovered in the six- 
teenth century.! 

Signor Lanciani communicates some interesting 
facts relative to the Temple of Venus Erycina. In 
1887 a marble parapet was discovered, with reliefs 
which were thought to be archaistic, and to refer to 
the lesser Eleusinian mysteries. Petersen has shown 
that it is a true and genuine archaic masterpiece, and 
that the central relief represents the birth of Venus, 
the side ones, sacred and profane love. The greater 
part of the statue of the goddess has been found {in 
the gardens of Sallust ; it is of archaic workman- 
ship. The head had existed previously in the 
Ludovisi Museum, and was known in Braun’s Cata- 
logue as a head of Juno. Petersen has had a restora- 
tion made in plaster of the figure and of its throne, 
and they fit perfectly. This is therefore the original 
temple-statue that was placed in the temple when it 
was erected in 572 B C.? 

The following antiquities have come to light dur- 
ing excavations in various parts of Rome. (1) On 
Monte Testaccio: a fragment of decorative sculpture, 
a male figure about life-size, wanting head, arms and 
legs, in a sleeveless tunic open on the right side ; 
behind the right leg, the remains of a support. 
Height, 0.45 m. In grey marble ; moderate style. 
Fragment of a large sarcophagus, with the head of a 
bearded man, of the third century, with remains of a 
mantle at the back of the neck. In Luna marble, 
0.11x0.15x 0.13 m. (2) Between the Porta Salaria 
and Porta Pinciana: Osswariwm of travertine, in the 
form of a mortar, with dome-shaped cover, 0.26 x 0.23 
m. Female mask, bacchice, of terra-cotta, in goodstyle ; 
the mouth is open, the hair curly, ornamented with 
corymbi, and a large taenia with ends hanging down. 
Height, 0.13 m. Head of Silenus, in good style, 
with pointed ears, crowned with ivy and corymbi ; 
the left eye and part of the skull wanting. Height, 
0.11 m. A lamp of red clay, of circular form and 
good fabric ; on the top, four deer running. Dia- 
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meter, 0.06 m. (3) Near Trastevere: Lion’s head, 
forming the spout of a gutter, of ordinary type. (4) 
In the new garden on the Quirinal: A lamp of red 
clay, the mouth partly broken, 0.10 metres in dia- 
meter, stamped below: cassi. Two balsamaria of 
the usual type, one of glass, 0.06 m. high, the other 
of terra-cotta, 0.07 m. (5) In other parts of the 
city: A lamp of yellow clay, oblong in shape, with 
fan-shaped mouth, and handle, well preserved. Dia- 
meter 0.05 m. Stamped: c-oprr-res. A balsama 
rium of glass, in the form of a flask, part of the 
mouth wanting. Height 0.11, diameter 0.06 m.3 


GREECE, 


Athens.—In the Πρακτικά for 1889 is given a plan 
of the excavations near the Olympieion. A large 
open court was found, with columns round it, and 
surrounded with large and small chambers. On the 
west is a similar court, but semicircular, the round 
side turned to the south, with large and small 
chambers built on all round ; along the diameter is 
an oblong water-basin. The date is about the first 
century of our era. The buildings are richly 
decorated with mosaic pavements, marble crustae, 
and reliefs, but whether it was a bath, palaestra, or 
gymnasium, is uncertain.* 

Recent acquisitions of the National Museum.— 
From Boeotia: A r.f. two-handled vase (ht. 0.37 m.) 
with Herakles slaying Busiris (Dumont et Chaplain, 
Cér. de la Gréce propre 1. pl. 18) ; ab.f. lekythos (ht. 
0.25m.) with Polyxena and Achilles at the fountain ; 
a r.f. lekythos, with the transformed companions of 
Odysseus ; twenty-seven other b.f. lekythoi ; six ky- 
likes, one with Herakles strangling the lion, another 
with the alphabet ; other small vases and a number of 
terra-cotta figurines ; part of a terra-cotta relief from 
Corinth, with a representation of Od. @ 424-460; a 
pinax with a nymph riding on a sea-monster. From 
Thorikos : four b.f. lekythoi ; part of an archaic relief 
of a female figure, ete. From Bare; ten lekythoi, 
some with sepulchral scenes, and other vases. 

Outside the Kerameikos three cemeteries have been 
discovered, the oldest going back to the seventh 
century B.c. In this one the dead were buried, not 
burnt, and with them were found numerous vases of 
the Dipylon style, also two lions of Egyptian porcelain, 
inscribed with hieroglyphics, and nude female figures 
of ivory. The second cemetery dates from before the 
Persian wars, and the bodies in it have been burnt. 
The tombs are partly dug in the ground, as in the two 
previous cases, and partly of marble and limestone 
sarcophagi ; their date apparently is not earlier than 
300 B.c. In them were found fragments of vases, 
and the pot-sherd with Xoav@:mmos Appt...scratched 
upon it, which is described in C. &. p. 277. 

In the excavations for the new railway to the 
Peiraeus was discovered a large base of Hymettian 
marble, with inscriptions of the third century Bc. : 

(1) Διονύσιον Διονυσίου Θριάσιον | Πανδίων AmoAAw- 
νίδου Θριάσιος | ἀνέθηκεν. 

(2) Πανδίονα ᾿Απολλωνίδου 
᾿Απολλωνίδου καὶ | ᾿Αρισταγόρας 
Θριάσιοι ἀνέθηκαν. 

This base must have originally supported statues of 
Dionysios and Pandion. In the same spot was found 
a tablet with three decrees and fragments of four 
others, the first two referring to Eumaridas of Cydonia, 
a proxenos, to whom the Athenians voted a crown for 
his services in keeping off pirates from Crete, and his 
statue was erected in the temenos of Demos and the 
Charites. The third decree refers to hisson Charmion, 


Marz e Apr. 1891. 
23 May 1891. 


Θριάσιον | Βάλακρος 
᾿Αριστοκλέους | 





3 Bull. Comm. Arch. 
4 Berl, Phil. Woch. 
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whom the Athenians made proxenos in succession to 
his father, for his services in an embassy to Delphi.? 

At Kampos in Attica has been found a dome-shaped 
tomb of the Mycenaean period, the roof of which has 
fallen in nearly to the height of the door, filling up 
the interior, but there is hope that the contents of 
the tomb may have been preserved uninjured. } 

At Bare in Attica a large number of ancient graves 
were known to exist, which had been extensively plun- 
dered for some years, but it was resolved to excavate 
them completely, in the hope that they might not have 
been wholly exhausted. They consist partly of separate 
tumuli, partly of τετράγωνα, or tombs of rectangular 
shape, and partly of sepulchres, in which a large num- 
ber of bodies had been buried together. The exca- 
vations brought to light a circular building containing 
seven tombs, partly of buried, partly of burnt bodies, 
with fragments of lekythoi, dating from the fifth 
century B.C. One of the tumuli was also investigated, 
but owing to depredations nothing was found except 
a few b.f. lekythoi.! 

Plataea.—The American School has been at work 
here, and has succeeded in laying bare part of the 
base of a large peristyle building, probably the temple 
of Hera. 

Epidawros.—Excavations have been continued in the 
temple of Asklepios, and the peristyle of an ancient 
building discovered, in the Doric style, on the stylo- 
bate of which the bases of columns are visible. In 
one of the corners is an Odeion, of late Roman date, 
built on the stylobate of the older building after it 
had fallen into ruins, the bases of the columns being 
built into the sides of the σκηνή, and the supporting 
walls of the auditorium. + 

Mycenae.—A way has been discovered leading from 
the Lion-gate to the higher parts of the Acropolis, 
consisting of alternate layers of large and small 
stones; by its side were found a cistern, and some 
bronzes. Of the latter the most important was a 
bronze figure of a man, 0.105 m. high, like the one 
found in Tiryns, and published by Schliemann, J/y- 
cenac, p. 64. Also, five two-edged axes, eight wedge- 
shaped tools, thirteen sickle-shaped knives, and a 
peculiar object, apparently a dagger with handle. 
Outside the Acropolis two graves were discovered, one 
having parastades adorned with coloured rosettes. In 
the second grave were three engraved stones, one with 
a lion tearing an ox, the second with a deer wounded 
by a spear, and the third with a lion with head 
between his legs.? 

Thessalonika.—In the neighbourhood of the 
Sultan’s palace, a number of Greek and Graeco- 
Roman graves have come to light, with stelae, and 
inscriptions on marble, four of the latter being well 
preserved. Unfortunately the marble has been used 
for Turkish buildings, and no information about 
them can be gained. 

Perachora, near the Isthmus.—A stone monument 
has been found here, consisting of aseated lion resting 
on a rectangular base, of excellent workmanship.? 

Crete.—Unauthorized searches by shepherds have 
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resulted in the discovery of fragments of bronze votive 
shields, lamps, and archaic figurines, similar to those 
found at the shrine of Zeus a few years ago.* 


ASIA MINOR, 


Troy.—Schliemann, in his last excavations in 1890, 
found a whorl of brown terra-cotta with characters 
scratched upon it while the clay was moist. It was 
found in the same layer of ruins as the vases of 
Mycenae-type, together with monochrome grey or 
black local ware. The characters appear to resemble 
the Cypriote syllabary, and other instances of their 
use at Troy are known, so that it seems probable that 
the syllabary came originally from Asia Minor. 
Professor Sayce interprets the inscription as Ma-ro-p:- 
Tu-pi, sc. ‘to the father Tyris;’ rarop: being Phrygian 
for πατρί, and Tyris a Phrygian deity. Dr. Meister, 
with more probability, reads Pa-ko-ri-si-se, sc. 
Pakorisis, a Phrygian proper name. (See Schliemann- 
Dorpfeld, Bericht iiber die Ausgrabungen in Troja. 
1890).° 


Berliner Philologische 
1891. 


P. 643. Note by M. Frankel on Zeus Eubuleus. 

He contirms Otto Kern’s theory (Mittl. Ath. xvi. 
p. 1, ff.) that the Eubuleus worshipped at Eleusis was 
a form of Zeus, resting his authority on two Delian 
temple-accounts (Homolle, Bull. Corr. Hell. xiv. 505. 
Anm. 4), one of 250 B.c. in which occur the words: 


Au Εὐβουλεῖ Ἱερεῖον AEE. the other of 246 B.c.: 


δελφάκιον τῶι Avi Tat Εὐβουλεῖ ΠΕΕΕΕ. In these 


inscriptions he is connected with Demeter and Koré. 
Furthermore, a Ζεὺς Βουλαῖος occurs at Pergamon. 

P. 670. Mitthetlungen uber Versammlungen. 

Dr. Puchstein communicates his views of the 
women’s dwellings in the old Greek houses. He 
regards the old Homeric house as a very simple 
building, in plan resembling those at Mycenae, but 
the later Homeric house as possessing a ὕπερῷον and 
chambers built on the right and left of the court- 
yard, corresponding fully with the universal Greek 
dwelling-house of historic times. 


Wochenschrift, 23 May 


Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift. 13 June, 
1891 
P. 746. Review of Miss Harrison’s Mythology and 


Monuments of Ancient Athens, by A. Milchhoefer. 
The reviewer regards Miss Harrison’s mythological 
views as somewhat too one-sided, and disputes many 
of her topographical theories. With regard to the 
‘ Theseion,’ he considers the subject of the sculptures 
as fatal to its being a temple of Hephaistos, but sug- 
gests that the central figure of the frieze (Overbeck, 
Gesch. d. Gr. Plastik. 3rd ed. vol. i., p. 348, no. 15) 
is a god, sc. Apollo πατρῷος, hence the temple is dedi- 
cated to that deity, a view which Loeschcke also 
supports, on topographical grounds. 
H. B. WALvERS. 








1 Δέλτιον, Jan.—March 1891. 
2 Δέλτιον, Nov.—Dec. 1890. 
3 Berl. Phil. Woch., 9 May 1891. 


ACQUISITIONS OF 


Amonc the Greek antiquities recently acquired by 
the British Museum the following may be noticed :— 
(1) A hydria with red figures, from Eretria. The 
subject appears to me to be Thersites insulting 
Agamemnon as in J/iad, ii. 225 fol., and if this is so 
NO. XLIV. VOL. V. 


+ Athenaeum, 16 May 1891. 
5 Berl. Phil. Woch., 23 May 1891. 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 


the design on the vase is unique so far as I know. 

On a fragment of a tabula Iliaca there is a rude re- 

presentation of the subsequent proceedings in that 

memorable scene, when Odysseus beats Thersites 

(Jahn, Chronikenbilder, pl. 3 C1). But a representa- 
BB 
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tion of the actual insult does not seem to be known. 
On the vase are three figures. The figure on the 
right unmistakably answers to the description which 
Homer gives of the personal appearance of Thersites, 
his tapering head (pofds ἔην κεφαλήν) being very 
noticeable. He is turned toward the central figure 
whom I take to be Agamemnon and would have no 
hesitation in the matter were not this figure armed 
with shield, cuirass and spear, whereas Agamem- 
non in the scene in the Jliad is not armed. On 
the other hand the figure on the vase is clearly a 
king from the broad diadem he wears. He has no 
helmet. He is bearded and has his face turned to 
the front so as to exhibit the better his suppressed in- 
dignation. He is moving away from Thersites, his 
hand being taken by a figure on the left who appears 
anxious to prevent a scene. This third figure ought 
to be Nestor, who was present just before the incident 
of Thersites. On the fragment of a tabula Iliaca 
already mentioned we have Nestor and Agamemnon 
at this point. But on the vase this figure is not 
indicated as an old man, though he is certainly 
bearded. 

An alternative explanation of the vase would be the 
scene where Thersites reviles Achilles with reference to 
Penthesilea in the fragment of the Aecthiopis. But an 
Achilles on a red figure vase of a good period would not 
be bearded, nor would he move away from Thersites. 
On the whole the reference of this vase to the scene 
in the J/iad seems to be preferable. Such divergen- 
ces as exist might be explained by supposing that 
the vase-painter had taken his subject not directly 
from the Zliad but from a later poet who had worked 
up this subject, or possibly from a version of the 
scene prepared for acting in the manner of the 
Homeristae whom Petronius introduces so amusingly 
at the banquet of Trimalchio. 

(2) Three silver paterae (phialae mesomphaloi) such 
as the just mentioned Trimalchio boasted of possess- 
ing. They were found at Roquemaure in France 
(Gard). One is enriched only with patterns, but the 
two others have each a band of chariots driving 
round the centre omphalos. The more complete of 
the two has five quadrigae, each driven by a Victory 
accompanied by a deity. Among the deities are 
inelnded Heracles, from which it may be inferred that 
the whole scene represents Heracles being conducted 
to Olympos by Athene and other deities—a subject as 
old in Greek art as the throne of Apollo at Amyclae 
(Pausanias 111, 18, 7) and the altar beside the throne 
(Paus. 111. 19, 4). On this view the order of the 
chariots will be (1) Athene, (2) Heracles, (3) Ares, 
(4) Hermes, (5) Dionysos. The other patera is of a 
much finer style. The chariots are not only driven 
by Victory but in each case there is another Victory 
leading the horses, forming a finely composed group, 
suggestive of Greek art in the third century B.c. The 
patera has been injured, but there is sufficient evidence 
that the order of the chariots was (1) Athene, (2) 
Heracles, (3) Apollo, (4) Dionysos. 

Thus the three constant figures are Athene, Heracles, 
Dionysos, and from this we may fairly conclude that 
the intention was to represent the Apotheosis of He- 
racles, This subject was peculiarly appropriate to a 
class of vases (paterae, phialae), which were associated 
with victories, e.g. the patera aurea which Amphitryon 
brought back from the wars and the numerous repre- 
s:ntations of Victory offering sacrifice with a phiale in 
her hand. In the scenes of the Apotheosis of Heracles 
on archaic vases there is only one chariot as a rule, 
and it carries Athene and Heracles. The other deities 
are on foot. The design on these silver vases re- 
minds us of the description which Plato gives (Phae- 
dius, 57) of the gods proceeding in chariots, πρὸς 
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δαῖτα καὶ ἐπὶ θοίνην, alluding no doubt to the visit. of 
the gods to a banquet with the Aethiopians (J/iad i. 
423). Probably it was part of an apotheosis that the 
hero should be received in Olympos with a banquet. 
On one painted vase we see Heracles received by 
Zeus who offers him a phiale. In this case the 
design on the silver paterae would be appropriate to 
the use of these vessels both for Victories and for 
banquets. The same design occurs again on two terra- 
cotta phialae of this shape which the Mnseum 
already possessed, On the silver paterae the designs 
have been first beaten up in a rough way on a model 
and then finished by chasing the surface. 

(3) A terra-cotta panel with relief representing the 
infancy of Zeus whose name is inscribed over him 


{ΖΕΥ In the centre of the composition the 


infant Zeus is seated apparently on a small altar with 
a small thunderbolt behind him. Three Curetes, 
armed as Pyrrhicists, dance round him clashing their 
shields and swords so as to drown the infant’s cries 
and prevent them being heard by his father Cronos. 
The subject occurs under various conceptions in 
ancient art and especially on these terra-cotta panels. 
A composition very much resembling that of the new 
acquisition occurs in Overbeck, Gr. Kunsimythologie, 
pl. 4 fig. 4. The action of the figures is full of grace 
which, combined with the low delicate relief, gives 
the panel a special attractiveness. 

(4) A series of primitive or at all events rude vases. 
One of them—a very large vase—was found at ‘T'amas- 
sos in Cyprus and undoubtedly is a very early example 
of Cypriote pottery. The designs on it consist of 
men in chariots, huntsmen and animals, the drawing 
being extremely rude. The other vases come from 
Egypt and no doubt had been made there, since the 
favourite design on them is a Nile boat. The draw- 
ing is even ruder than that of the Cyprus vase, but 
the spirit of decoration, if we may so speak of such 
elementary productions, is the same ἴῃ both. 
Possibly the rude class of Cyprus pottery, of which 
the new acquisition is an excellent example, had been 
influenced by contemporary pottery in Egypt as seen 
in these new specimens in the Museum. 

(5) Several very beautiful and interesting Greek 
gems. One is a large secaraboid in chalcedony with 
intaglio design representing in a most charming 
manner a girl writing on her tablets intently, and 
sitting on arock. Another is an archaic scarab in 
green jasper with a powerfully drawn lion attacking a 
bull. A third is a scarab in plasma—an uncommon 
material for scarabs—with the figure of a ram and 


in slightly archaic letters MANA- 


POQONAE. The forms of the letters point to Asia 
Minor as the locality where the gem had been made. 


The name MANAPONAE (with O=Q on gem) 
occurs as that of a magistrate on a coin of Clazo- 
menae (Rhein. Mus. N.S. vi. p. 387). A fourth gem 
is a small carnelian scarab with a representation of 
Heracles attacking Nereus, the conception differing 
from that of the same subject on the temple of Assos 
and on the archaic vases, 


inscribed 


A. 5. Murray. 


(6) Toe Committee of the Cyprus Exploration Fund 
have presented to the Museum the large capital of a 
column found last year in the excavations on the site 
of the agora at Salamis. It will shortly be published in 
the forthcoming number of the Hedlenie Journal, but 
meanwhile the following note may be offered as a 
preliminary description. It is of white marble, per- 
haps circular in plan (diameter about 3 ft. 2 in.), 
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supporting an abacus 5 in, thick and about 2 ft. 3 in. 
square. The entire lower surface has been tooled 
away, apparently so as to adapt the capital to some 
purpose for which it had not been originally intended. 
On each side is carved the forepart of a crouching 
winged bull projecting considerably beyond the aba- 
cus; the head is bent forward, and the wings are 
partly shown ; but there is no trace (as at Persepolis) 
of the bent foreleg. The horns and ears have been 
broken off short. One of these bulls has been almost 
wholly split away. 

On each of the other two sides is carved in low 
relief one of those curious composite figures which 
are found chiefly in Greco-Roman mural decoration 
but occasionally also in the late Greek periods. The 
upper part is the figure of a woman facing the front, 
with a polos or perhaps a kaneon on her head, and, 
like a kanephoros, supporting with both arms up- 
lifted the abacus above her ; the general treatment is 
formal and symmetrical ; a lock of hair falls on each 
side of the neck, the short chiton girt at the waist 
is arranged in stiff regular folds which spread on each 
side and below into actual leaves of acanthus; so 
that the effect is like one of the rich acanthus orna- 
ments of an Athenian stele inverted. From this 
descend, in place of legs, two thick shoots or tendrils 
of acanthus form curved spirally inwards and each 
terminating in a leaf (?) now partly destroyed. One 
of these figures is almost entirely broken away, but 
sufficient remains to make it probable that the figures 
on opposite sides were in both cases pairs. 

The question of date is difficult in the absence of 
the evidence which the excavations may supply. The 
mixture of Persian influence (in the crouching bulls) 
with a late Greek style is interesting, and may be 
compared with the little gold ‘pin from Cyprus 
(Hellenic Journal, vol. ix. 1888, p. 223, pl. xi.) 
where the crouching bulls are combined with the 
Corinthian type of capital. This pin, from the in- 
scription on it, would seem to date from the Ptole- 
maic period ; and this would correspond with the 
date generally assigned to the ‘ Portico of the Bulls’ 
at Delos, where the the crouching bulls are similarly 
applied as an architectural feature.* 

The decorative female figures offer additional evi- 
dence of date, but here again the evidence is not 
final ; the nearest parallel appears to be that which 
occurs on the capital of a free quadrate shaft in the 
Propylaion to the precinct of the temple of Athene 
Polias at Priene. Bétticher, Tektonik, pl. 39, fig. 2, 
gives one side of this capital; the upper part of the 
female figure is exactly the same as on the Salamis 
capital, but the feet terminate in the calix of an 





1The description given ibid. is obviously inaccurate 
in describing the figures on the Corinthian capital 
surmounting this pin as ‘goats’; they are quite 
clearly bulls. The doves do not drink out of the 
‘cups’; and the ‘large bead of Egyptian porcelain’ 
is a pearl. 

2'The four crouching bulls which project from the 
outer surface of the S.E. wall of the Heroon at 
Gjolbaschi are an earlicr instance ; though they are 
placed immediately under the coping of the wall, 
they suggest no structural supporting function, and 
may perhaps be referred rather to the projecting lions, 
horses, &c., of Lycian gable tombs. It is noticeable 
that they are winged, whereas at Delos and in the 
Persepolitan columns the figures are wingless. Per- 
haps the winged type may have been due to general 
Mesopotamian influence; while the wingless bull 
capital was distinctively Persian. Latterly the 
wings came to be added to the capital also, as at 
Salamis. 
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acanthus flower, of which the foliage rises on either 
side; her hands are not uplifted, but grasp the foliage 
to right and left. Another example is given in 
Rayet’s Wilet, pll. 45, 46. This isa nearly rectangular 
block from the temple at Didyma, the capital of a 
shaft which Rayet thought belonged toa small build- 
ing under which the cult statue was placed. Two 
sides of this block are decorated with reliefs; a 
winged female figure wearing a polos, whose drapery 
merges into leaves of acanthus, and whose lower 
limbs terminate in foliage of the same plant, which 
rises on each side and is grasped in her hands. A 
third architectural example Dr. Winter tells me has 
been found by Humann at the temple of Artemis 
Leukophryne at Magnesia ; the figure in this case re- 
sembles the Miletus figure and has been identified 
with the type of Artemis Leukophryne. This iden- 
tification may be true of the winged polos-wearing 
type ; but it seems clear that the figure had elsewhere 
developed into a purely decorative lay figure, as was 
probably the case in the parallel instance of the heads 
rising from acanthus flowers so frequently found on 
late Attic vases. At any rate on the terracotta 
mural reliefs, every phase of its development occurs, 
from the type which is identical with the Miletus 
example, down to that in which even the polos on 
the head is transformed into an anthemion. These 
terracotta reliefs are, as far as the types are 
concerned, of very various periods; but it is 
generally agreed that they may extend back 
at least to the Hellenistic, if not to earlier, times. 
The temples of Priene, Didyma, and Magnesia were 
all probably built within the half century from 300- 
250 B.c. Taking all the evidence into account, we 
may perhaps suggest the latter part of the third cen- 
tury B.c. for the date of the Salamis sculpture, but 
any decision must necessarily await the publication 
by the excavators. 

For what was this sculpture intended ? The fact 
that no trace of any similar blocks have been found 
on the same site would seem to oppose the supposi- 
tion that it was the capital of one of a series of 
columns. Unfortunately the injury that it has 
undergone leaves it uncertain whether the plan is 
circular or elliptical ; the elliptical form would well 
coincide with the great projection of the bulls and 
the comparatively flat treatment of the side figures : 
in that case an architectural function would be out of 
the question. It is true that at Persepolis the width 
of the capitals along the bulls is much greater than 
from front to back, but there the bulls assist in sup- 
porting the architrave. In the Salamis sculpture the 
square abacus does not project beyond the base of the 
bull’s neck : moreover, as Mr. Murray suggests, it is 
treated in a manner the reverse of architectural and 
presents no regular line, some portions being even 
merged in the sculpture. On the whole it seems 
probable that it was intended as the support for some 
object, possibly a laver : the Paphos gold pin with its 
storied capital supporting the large pearl would be a 
parallel instance. CEcIL SMITH. 





EVOLUTION OF THE GREEK THEATRE.—At the 
present time when all the questions relating to the 
Greek Theatre are so eagerly discussed, it may not be 
amiss to call attention to an interesting inscription 
which I have never seen referred to in this connec- 
tion. It is published by Sir Charles Newton in the 
British Musewm Inscriptions, 11. No. eexxxi, and was 
discovered by him near the site of the temple of 
Delian Apollo at Calymna. Its date would probably 
fall in the second century B.c. A certain Aratocritus 
proposes to bring his native land into prominence and 
to adorn the sanctuary of Apollo, in order that the 
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lyric and choric (dramatic) contests may be celebrated 
in honour of the gods and the benefactors, as the 
people desire ; and he therefore asks for a site in the 
sanctuary adjacent to the theatre, so that he may 
build ‘whole and entire’ a skene and proskenion, 
undertaking individually the construction and the 
enclosure. The spot adjacent to the theatre is 
granted, and he is also allowed to inscribe the decree 
upon the skene, anda dedication upon the proskenion. 
The decree is as follows : 


Ancient Inscription in the British Museum. 
Fart ΤΠ Non ΟΣ ΣΙ: 


᾿Αρατόκριτος ᾿Αριστία....... προαιρεύμενος τὸ ἱερὸν τοί ὃ 
᾿ΑπόΪϊλλωνος τοῦ Δαλίου ἐπικοσμεῖν καὶ τὰν πατρίδα εἰς 
ἐπιφάνειαν ἄγειν ὕπως- τοὶ με[λικοὶ κ]αὶ χορικοὶ ἀγῶνες 
συντελῶνταϊ τοῖς τε θεοῖς καὶ τοῖς εὐεργέταις καθὰ καὶ 
5 δᾶμος [προ]αιρεῖται, αἰτεῖται τόπον ποτὶ τῷ θεάτρῳ os 
ἐστι ἐν τῷ ἱερῷ τοῦ ᾿Απόλλωνος, ὥστε σκαν[ὰν καὶ] προ- 
σκάνιον κατασκευάξαι τῷ θεῷ πᾶσαν ἐντελῆ, τὰν οἰκο- 
δομίαν καὶ τὰν σύμφραξιν ὑφι[στάμε]νος, ἐξ ὧν συμβαίνει 
δαπάναν ἀξιόλογον αὐτὸν ἐκ τῶν ἰδίων ἀναλίσκειν εἰς 
τὰν Tas σ[κα]νᾶς καὶ προσκανίου κατασκευὰν, δεδόχθαι 
τᾷ βουλᾷ καὶ τῷ δάμψφ....... δόμεν αὐτῷ τ[ὸν τόπον τὸν 
ποτὶ τῷ θεάτρῳ ὃν αἰτεῖται, δεδόσθαι δὲ αὐτῷ καὶ ava- 
ραφὰν τοῦδε τοῦ ψαφίσματοίς ἐπὶ] τᾶς σκανᾶς ἂν 
ἀνατίθητι καὶ ἄλλαν ἀναγραφὰν Tas ἀναθέσεως ἐπὶ τοῦ 
προσκανίου τάνδ ε"] ᾿Αρατόκριτος ᾿Αριστία τὸν σκανὰν 
καὶ τὸ προσκάνιον στεφαναφορήσας ᾿Απόλλωνι Δα- 
[Ate]. 

(Cf. the inscription of the proskenion at the 
Amphiaraium near Oropus, and Dittenberger, Sylloge, 
No. 356.) 

The stone is of white marble with a moulding 
round the edges, and on the right and left edges 
oblong holes are sunk to receive cramps. We may 
infer that it was affixed to the skene in some con- 
spicuous position, and that the wall with which it 
was connected would be also of white marble. <A 
fragment of the proscenium dedication was also 
found on an architrave and this is presumably of 
white marble. The structure was therefore worthy of 
the original plans proposed by Aratocritus. The 
chief importance of the inscription lies in the fact, 
as I interpret it, that the process of development of 
the theatre in our sense of the term is set before us. 
Previous to the days of Aratocritus the Calymnians 
had no building for lyric and dramatic contests in 
the sanctuary of Apollo, only a ¢heatron or orchestra 
with its circle for auditors about it. Aratocritus 
adds the building consisting of the skene and pro- 
skenion, and the Calymnians are thereby placed in a 
position to attract the attention of the world at 
once. The contrast here intimated is very in- 
structive. A. C. MERRIAM. 


I wish to correct my statement with regard to the 
theatre at Eretria on p. 240 of the Classical Review 
(May). The early Greek scaenae frons and the 
later columned proskénion (not ‘stage’ as in- 
advertently written in the letter) can be recovered 
from the existing remains ; but there is no trace of 
any late dogeion or stage. 1 had made the statement 
with a query (?) as only vague reports of the excava- 
tion had reached meat the time ; I may add that the 
whole of my letter had been intended for private 
perusal only, but appeared by some misunderstanding 
in the columns of the Review. By the courtesy of 
Professor Richardson, Director of the American 
School, and of Mr. Fossum, the excavator of the 
theatre, I have since been able to be present at the 
time of Dr. Dorpfeld’s visit to Eretria on May 8. The 
difference of level between the older skéne buildings 
and the later proskénion is due, according to Mr. 
Fossum, to a sinking of the orchestra, effected in 
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order to provide the solid support of a bank of earth 
for the θέατρον of stone seats. In the period to which 
the earlier buildings belong the orchestra would be 
surrounded merely by wooden seats (ἴκρια, ξύλα).". 
Thus the theatre at Eretria, while showing the ordi- 
nary development from scacnae frons, adapted to a 
movable proskénion, to the fixed columned proskénion, 
also promises to throw an interesting light on -the 
theory of ‘a change in the level of the orchestra’ at 
Megalopolis.” Further, the orchestra exhibits curious 
contrivances for theatre machinery. he plans will 
shortly be published in the American Jowrnal of 
Archacology. 


June 22, 1891. EUGENIE SELLERS. 


THE MEGALOPOLIS THEATRE.—Mr. E. A. Gardner 
has sent us a further statement on this subject signed 
by himself and Mr. Loring, in which they reiterate 
their disagreement with Dr. Dérpfeld’s line of argu- 
ment, and ask for a suspension of judgment on the 
points at issue. Unfortunately their communication, 
which is published in the Athenewm for June 27, 
arrived too late for insertion in our present number, 
and any discussion of its controyersial points must 
therefore be postponed for our next number in 
“October. ED. 


BVO ONBE 


PINTLNOS 
Εὐφρόνης 
“ίνωνος 


The squeeze from which this facsimile is taken was 
sent me by my friend Dr. Eustathios Tournakes of 
Kiaton, Korinthia, under date of Jan. 25, 1891 (O. 
S.). He found it at Megara (εὗρον ἐν Μεγάροις περι- 
πατῶν) on a plaque of marble (ἐν πλακὶ μαρμαρίνῃ) but 
little larger than the inscription, ὁ.6. cire. 0.14 τη. x 
0.07 m. The height of the letters averages about 
0-017 m. in the upper line and 0.016 τη. in the lower, 


the © in the upper being about 0-016 m. high, and 


that in the lower about 0.015 m. 
The following points may be noted : 
1. The difference of alphabet in the two lines ; cf. 


[> in the upper and P in the lower; the Megarian 


B =e, ἡ, in the upper and the Ionic () in the lower. 
The former name would thus be in the epichoric 
alphabet, the latter in the Ionic. 

2. The very peculiar archaic rho in the upper 
line. 

3. The form of the upper name, which would seem 
to be the genitive of εὐφρόνη (used as a woman’s 
name?) and written with an Ionic termination in a 
Doric alphabet. The name ‘Pivwy is otherwise known 
and not peculiarly Megarian (cf. Pape, Lexikon der 
gr. Eigennamen s.v.). 

Mortimer LAwson EARLE. 
Barnard College. New York. 


Archdologisches Jahrbuch. 1890, part iv. Berlin. 

1. Robert ; publishes the mosaic of Portus Magnus ; 
explains the main scene by reference to Hyginus Fab. 
140 as the story of Latona and Python, and compares 
it, in the character of its composition, to the later 
mythological scenes upon sarcophagi: the other sub- 
jects are—the contest of Apollo and Marsyas: the 
youthful Achilles protecting Chiron from Herakles ; 





1 Cf. Kawerau in Baumeister’s Denkmndler, pp. 1730 
seq. 2 Classical Review, p. 285 (June). 
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and Zagreus playing with Pratolaos, from the Kabiric 
legend: three plates, cut. 2. Holwerda ; collects 
and studies the Corintho-Attice vases ; their system 
of ornamentation, types of myths &c., and shows 
how closely they are dependent on Corinthian origi- 
nals ; examines in this light the statements of Pliny 
as to the early history of painting ; thinks the Pelo- 
ponnesian silhouette style was probably originally a 
national Dorian style: ‘ the great Attic-lonic art 
which shaded its figures was the first that knew how 
to fully carry out perspective in its figures, and was 
the first to free itself from the necessity of treating 
the head in profile.’ These vases are Attic, and only 
Attic, in spite of the different qualities which they 
show. As to the influence of Asia Minor, it is more 
probable that like the b.f. technique, so also the 
Corinthian-Attic types found their way thither: five 
cuts. 3. Koepp ; the restoration of the temples after 
the Persian wars ; discusses the reasons why Athenians 
allowed twenty years to elapse after Salamis before 
they set up again the temples of their gods. 
Anziger. The bequest of MSS. of E. Schaubert, 
by Koepp. Acquisitions of German collections ; (vi.) 
West Germany ; (vii. ) Mannheim ; (viii.) Private col- 
lections in Leipzig. Korte, Vases in the Museum of 
Aachen-Suermondt, Lists of new easts of the 
Aegina and Lansdowne House sculptures. Sitzwngs- 


berichte of the Arch. Gesellschaft at Berlin. Notes 
on publications of the Institute. Bibliography. 
C. ἘΣ 


Rémische Mittheilungen. 1890, parts 3-4. Rome. 

1. Petersen ; a study of Lokri, preliminary to the 
fuller study to be published by Orsi; (i.) the earlier 
temple ; (ii.) the Ionic temple: a study of the re- 
mains shows that this was, at any rate possibly, the 
famous temple of Persephone: the youth on horse- 
back with a Triton supporting the horse’s feet, is one 
of the Dioskuri; the date is shortly before B.c. 420: 
three plates, eighteen cuts. 2. Mau; report of ex- 
cavations in Pompeii (continued). Insula ix. 7 : in- 
cluding cuts of some interesting mural paintings. ὁ. 
de Rossi ; a gold plate of the fifth or last years of the 
fourth century A.D. : on it is punctured the inscrip- 
tion iace noli periere ego te vidi aliani aviare, that is, 
tace, noli perierare, ego te vidi aliam (?) aviare. 4. 
Hiilsen; Miscellanea epigraphica (continued from 1888, 
Ῥ, 92): among the subjects treated is the interesting 
decree relating to the corpus eborariorum et citria- 
riorum found in Trastevere in 1886 ; also among the 
fragments found in the forum Augusti and published 
in the Bull. Comunale 1890, p. 254, he proposes to 
identify the eulogia on C. Duiliusand C. Marius. ὅ. 
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Reisch ; Vases in Corneto: publishes a vase in form 
of female head, by Charinos; a r.f. kantharos by 
Nikosthenes ; two cups by Duris; a cup with 
ἐποίησεν ; and a cup witharepresentation of Kadmus 
as a young warrior killing the snake: two plates, ten 
cuts. 


Numismatic Chronicle. 1891, pt. 1. 

B. V. Head. ‘ Archaic coins probably of Cyrene.’ 
The most interesting of these is a specimen lately 
acquired by the British Museum with the reverse- 
type of a winged male figure holding in each hand a 
wreath. Mr. Head recognizes in him one of the 
Boreades as represented on a Cyrenean vase found at 
Naucratis (see Studniczka, Kyrene, fig. 10; Petrie, 
Naucratis, pt. i. pl. vili.). Reviews. Svorcnos’s 
Crete ; Svoronos’s ᾿Αρχαῖα Ἑλληνικὰ νομίσματα in 
Ephemeris arch. 1890, p. 159 ; Ramsay’s Hist. Geog. 
of Asia Minor ; Babelon’s Rois de Syrie.— Miscel- 
lanea. W. Wroth. ‘Greek coins acquired by the 
British Museum in 1889. Corrections.’ 


Annuaire de la Société francaise de Numismatique. 
Jan.—Feb. 1891. 

A. Vereoutre. ‘Les types du denier frappé par 
Cassius Caecianus.’ The reverse-type—two oxen 
drawing a plough—has been explained by Babelon as 
referring to the foundation of a colony. Dr. Ver- 
coutre thinks that the oxen are those of Hercules 
stolen by Cacus (Caecius), the mythical ancestor of 
the moneyer C. Caecianus, 


Revue numismatique. Premier trimestre. 1891. 

Prince P. de Saxe-Cobourg. ‘Monnaies grecques 
inédites ou peu connues.” Some new varieties, 
chiefly Greek Imperial.— I. Saglio. ‘Sur un 
denier d’Hostilius Saserna, et sur le culte primitif de 
Diane en Italie. —E. Babelon. ‘Quatre médaillons 
de bronze d’Asie mineure.’ Finely preserved Greek 
Imperial coins of Ephesus, Acmonia in Phrygia, and 
of Cyzicus. One of the Cyzicene coins has the 
reverse-type a galley, the other has a male figure 
standing holding spear and chlamys, a representa- 
tion which, as M. Babelon suggests, may reproduce an 
actual Cyzicene statue of the hero Cyzicus as 
κτίστης (cp. C.L.G. No. 3667).—Reviews. Babe- 
lon’s Rois de Syric ; Imhoof-Blumer’s Griechische 
Miinzen. 

Rivista italiana di Numismatica. 
i—ii. 1891. 

F. Gnecchi. ‘Appunti di Numismatica romana’ 
(continued).—L. A. Milani. ‘Aes rude signatum e 
grave rinvenuto alla Bruna presso Spoleto’ (with 
plates). WW 


(Milan.) Fase. 





SUMMARIES OF 


Jahresbericht des Philologischen Vereins 
zu Berlin. May—August, 1890. 


Tue LITERATURE OF Livy, by H. J. Miiller. 


I. Editions. 7. Livii ab urbe cond. librorum partes 
selectae, ed. C. J. Grysar, recogn. R. Bitschofsky. 
1889. Contains bks. I., XXI., XXII. and parts of 
11., Lil., [V. and V. About thirty emendations are 
noticed, most of which cannot be commended, 7’. Livi 
ab urb. cond. libr. VII., VIII. F. Luterbacher, 1890. 
With all his leaning towards Weissenborn, L. isalways 
independent and shows judgment and_ thorough- 
ness in criticism and illustration. Several new read- 


PERIODICALS. 


ings appear here for the first time. 7. Livii ab urb. 
cond. lib. XXII. 1889. K.Tiicking. 3rded. The 
new literature has had some influence on the text, 
yet the revision should have been more thorough. 
Livy, Book XXII. L. Ὁ. Dowdall. 1888, Contains 
a wealth of material brought together from all sources 
but nothing independent in the text. [C. A. ii, 42]. 
T. Livit ab urb. cond. libri. XXVI.—XXX. O. 
Riemann et T. Homolle. 1889. A worthy successor 
to the earlier edition of books XXJ.—XXY. by Rie- 
mann and E. Benoist. 7. Livi ab urb. cond. libri. 
Vol. iv. bks. XXVI.—XXX. ed. Aug. Luchs. 1889. 
The larger ed. of 1879 is the foundation of the text 
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but emendation is here carried further [C. #. iv. 181]. 
T. Livi ab urb. cond. libri, Ant. Zingerle. Pars V. 
libr. XXXI.—XXXV. ed. maj. Shows the well- 
known care and accuracy of the editor. Several 
emendations considered. 

11. Contributions to criticism and illustration. J. 
J. Cornelissen, 4d Livi decadem primam. Mnem. 
XVII. (1889). A number of emendations. J. W. 
Beck, Conjunctis viribus. A defence of the text 
against the conjectures of Cornelissen. A. Zingerle, 
Zu Livius Zeitschr. f.d. dsterr. Gymn. 1889. Various 
conjectures to the first decade. J. C. G. Boot, Sus- 
piciones Livianae Mnem. XVII. (1889). Many emen- 
dations. A. Nagl, Ueber eine Parallestelle bet Plutarch 
und Livius, Zeitschr. f.d. dsterr. Gymn. 1889. A 
comparison of the numbers in Liv. xxii. 10, 7 and 
Plut. Fab. 4. W. Heraeus, Vindiciae Livianae,I. Progr. 
Hanau 1889. A judicious defence of the received 
text against many emendations. J. Vahlen, /ndex 
lectionum. Berlin 1890. Rich in acute observation. 
Most of his results are certain. V. defends terra 
mart amnibusque in 29, 27, 2 by comparing Theoer. 
xvii. 91 and Eur. H. F. 1295. A. Luchs, Hmenda- 
tionum Livianarum particula quarta, Progr. Erlangen 
1889. J. Vahlen, Ueber cine Rede bei Livius. 1889. 
A detailed criticism of the speech of L. Aemilius 
Paulus on the day before the battle of Pydna (Liv. 
xliv. 38, 1—39, 9). M. Manilius, Citate und Hand- 
schriften des Livius im Mittelalter Philol. 48 (1889). 
MSS. of L. are little mentioned in old library cata- 
logues and quotations from 1). are rarely found in the 
middle ages. O. Rossbach, Die handschriftliche Ueber- 
licferung der Periochae des Livius. Rhein. Mus. 
1889. The variations of N (cod. Nazarianus 5860. 
viii.) and P (cod. Puteaneus saec xii.) from Ὁ. 
Jahn’s edition are collected. Several emendations 
follow. Lexicon Livianum. Partim ex Hildebrandi 
schedis confecit F. Fiigner, Fasc. I. 1889. A work 
of extraordinary industry. After Hildebrand’s death 
in 1869 his collections came to Moritz Miiller and 
from the latter in 1888 to F. Fiigner. This first in- 
stalment only reaches to ac. Adolf M. A. Schmidt, 
Beitrige zur Livianischen Lexikographic. Part. II. 
1889. Inseven chapters.—(1) substs. in -vventwm. (2) 
adjs. in -alis, -clis, -ilis, (3) adjs. in -bilis. (4) 
advs. in -ter. (5) advs. in -im. (6) diminutives. (7) 
borrowed Greek words. A. Koeberlin, De participio- 
gum usu Liviano capita selecta. Diss. Erlangen 
1888. Consists of two chapters (1) on Livy’s free 
use in joining participles with other constructions, (2) 
observations on the use of the fut. act. partep. in 
Livy, Q. Curtius Rufus, and Julius Florus. ἃ. 
Wulsch, De verbis cum pracpositione PER compositis 
apud Livium 1. Progr. Barmen 1889. Diligent and 
well thought out. P. Petzke, Dicendi yenus Tacitinwin 
quatenus differat a Liviano. Diss. Konigsberg, 1888. 
As far as regards Tac. see Tac. summary C. &. vol. iv. 
332b. On Livy there is nothing new. The best chap. 
is that on ‘ellipsis praedicati.’ Pflug, Diodor und 
Liwius als Quellen fiir den zweiten Saniniterkrieg. 
Progr. Waldenburg, 1889. D. is jejune and short, L. 
fanciful and detailed. Where they differ D. deserves 
greater credence as having had older and purer sources 
of information. H. Hesselbarth, Historisch-Kvritische 
Untersuchungen zur dritten Dekade des Livius. 1889. 
Concludes as follows ; (1) Livy has in the most 
general way borrowed from Polybius. (2) Appian, 
apart from certain traces of Polybius, represents the 
pure annalistie tradition. (3) Plutarch, in his Lives, 
goes back to Livy and Polybius. (4) Cassius Dio has 
not used Polybius, but Coelius and other annalists, 
including Livy. (5) Livy is deficient in information, 
judgment and method, helpless in face of the rich 
partly excellent material, he has only been able to 
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produce a patchwork. Adolf v. Breska, Quellen- 
untersuchungen im 21 bis 23 Buche des Livius. 
Progr. Berlin 1889. Does not consider that L. takes 
Polybius generally as his autherity, but rather Coelius 
and, in the second half of the twenty-third book, 
Valerius Autias. The similarity between L, and P. 
is due to a Carthaginian source (Silen) used by 
Polybius and Coelius. H. Stiirenberg, Zu den 
Schlachtfeldern am Trasimenischen See wnd in den 
Caudinischen Pdssen. Progr. Leipzig, 1889. For the 
battle at the Trasimene lake no place suits the de- 
scription of Polybius and it is impossible to make a 
consistent account from Polybius and Livy. On the 
Caudine forks S. follows Nissen, except that the latter 
makes the Romans pass through the valley of Arienzo 
into the valley of Caudium, instead of through the 
valley of Mojano. M. Berthelot, De Emploi du 
Vinaigre dans le Passage des Alpes par Annibal. 
Journ. des Savants 1889. Nothingnew. A. Breusing, 
Die Lisung des Tricrenrétsels. Bremen, 1889. In 
Liv. xxvi. 39, 13, alicno remigio refers to the help ren- 
dered by one ship to another when the latter through 
some accident can only be rowed on one side. In xxvii. 
30, 11 and xxxiii. 30, 5, the notion of the writer as 
expressed by qguingueremis aud navis, quam sedceim 
versus remorum agebant (ἑκκαιδεκήρη5) is shown to be 
mistaken. One row only of the three banks of oars 
could be used at a time, and which row depended on 
the state of the sea. 7. Livi ab urb. cond. libri. 
Ant. Zingerle. Pars. II. lib. VI.—X. ed. maj. 
From the diligence of Z. our information on the 
origin of the readings is much corrected and increased. 
he readings of other edd. under the text are fully 
given. It is instructive to know the conjectures of 
τόμον, »d Madvig, but thuse of Drakenborch and 
Altschul do not stand on the same footing. 


Neue Jahrbucher fur Philologie u. Padago- 
gik. Ed. Fleckeisen τι. Masius. Leipzig, 1891. 


Heft 1 contains (1) F. Blass, Lin newes epigramm 
aus Kreta, copied from Museo Italiano III. 2. 3, 559 
ff. with some corrections and observations on the dia- 
lect. (2) H. Bliimner Die metapher bei Herodotus, an 
elaborate collection, from which, at present, the only 
conclusion drawn is that Her. uses metaphor more 
freely than Thucydides and especially in reported 
speeches. (3) F. Riihl, Die weberlicferung von Xeno- 
phon’s Hipparchikos, a discussion of the relations of 
several MSS. but not all. (4) A. Faust, Der newe 
stern vom j. 134 V. Ch., showing that the avis ignota 
visa mentioned by Julius Obsequens, c. 27 (86), pro- 
bably means this star, the appearance of which is 
attested by Chinese records and from other sources. 
(5) L. Mendelssohn, Analecta Tulliana, many emen- 
dations to the Letters. 

Heft 2 contains an unusual number of unimportant 
papers criticising or correcting small observations in 
various German works. The chief contents are (1) O. 
Rossbach, Epica, a collection ef many little epic frag- 
ments which require correction or make small 
additions to mythology or are otherwise interesting. 
(2) H. v. Kleist, Der eingeschobene genitiv des Ganzen 
bei Thue. criticising a remark of Kriiger’s that there 
is ‘a kind of hyperbaton’ in such expressions as af 
ἄριστα τῶν νεῶν πλέουσαι. (3) E. Weissenborn, Zw 
Xen. Memorabilia, 111. ii., discussing Zeller’s remarks 
on the Theodote episode. (4) O. E. Schmidt, Cicero 
beim ausbruch des bii: gerkriegs, a protest against the 
prevalent habit of sneering at Cic. (5) Ὁ. Korner, 
M. Tullius Tiros freilassung, determining the date 
as B.C. 58, not 54. (6) M. Kiderlin, Zu Quintilian VII. 
emendations. 

Heft 3 contains (1) H. Welehhofer, Zur geschichte 
der Perserkriege, papers on Mardonios’ march in B.C. 
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492, and on the strength of the armies of Dareios 
and Xerxes (to be continued). (2) H. Mayer, Hand- 
schriftliches zu Thuc. ; some account of the fifteenth 
century MS. of the first four books in the Hamilton 
Library. (3) K. Tiimpel, Telehinen, contending that 
they were an Arcadian people. (4) Ch. Cron, Zu 
Platons Euthyphron 15 E, a very long discussion of 
the moods of ἀπαλλάξομαι and Biwootuny. (5) K. H. 
Keck, laudatory review of Blass’s De Corona. (6) 
J. Sommerbroot, Zu Lukianos, emendations continued 
from the vol. for 1886. (7) M. C. Gertz Zu Arist. 


᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία c. 88 p. 100. 2.1. (8) M. C. P. 
Schmidt, Kleine beobachtungen zum Latein. sprach- 
gebrauch, chiefly on vitare, servare and observare with 
ne and defendere, addere, adicere, adjungere with ace. 
and inf. (9) J. Lange, and F. Weck, emendations 
to Caes. B. G. (10) K. Hachtmann, Zs Tac. Ger- 
mania, e.2, proposing ὦ wieto ceterorum ob metum. It 
seems that ὦ wicto was originally suggested by Jacob 
Grimm. (11) J. H. Schmalz, review of W. Kalb’s 
Roms juristen nach ihrer sprache. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Abbott (Evelyn). Pericles and the Golden Age of 
Athens. Portrait and Illustrations. 12mo. xiv, 379 
pp. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N.Y. 1 dol. 50c. 

Blackie (J. S.) Greek Primer (Colloquial). Post 8vo. 
82 pp. Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 

Caesar: A Complete Lexicon of the Latinity of 
Caesar’s Gallic War, by E. G. Sihler, Ph.D). ἕνο. 
188 pp. Boston, Ginn & Co. 140]. 60c. 

Curtius. Quintus Curtius Rufus.  Historiarum 
Alexandri Magni Macedonis, libri iii. et iv. For 
sight-reading. Edited by Harold N. Fowler, with 
an introduction on reading at sight by J. B. Green- 
ough. 12mo. xii, 96 pp. Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Paper, 30c. 

Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, includ- 
ing the Laws, Institutions, Domestic Usages, 
Painting, Sculpture, Music, the Drama, &c. Edited 
by William Smith, LL.D., W. Wayte, M.A., and 
G. E. Marindin, M.A. Third edition, revised and 
enlarged. illustrations. Vol, II. 8vo. Murray. 
31s. 6d. 

Dyer (Louis). Studies of the Gods in Greece at cer- 
tain Sanctuaries recently excavated, being Hight 
Lectures given in 1890 at the Lowell Institute. 
8vo. xii, 457 pp. Macmillan & Co. 8s. 6d. net. 

Euripides. Yon. With Introduction and Notes by 
J. Thompson and A. F. Burnet. Post 8vo. 
138 pp. Clive. 3s. 6d. 

Frost (W. G.) Greek Primer, introductory to Xeno- 
phon. Second Edition, revised. 12mo. xii, 219 
pp. Allyn & Bacon, Boston. 1 dol. 

Homer, The Odyssey ; translated by George Herbert 
Palmer. 8vo. 6, 387 pp. Boston, Houghton Mifflin 
& Co. 2 dol. 

Homer’s Iliad. Books iv. v. vi. Edited on the basis 
of the Ameis-Heutze edition by Thomas D. 
Seymour (College Series of Greek Authors). 12mo. 
213 pp. Ginn & Co., Boston. 1 dol. 40c., paper 1 
dol. 120. 

Kelsey (F. W.) Topical Outlines of Latin Literature, 
with references. 12mo. 47 pp. Allyn & Bacon, 
Boston. Paper 30c. 

——Fifty Topics in Roman Antiquities, with 
references. 12mo. 101 pp. Allyn & Bacon, Boston. 
Paper 50c. 


Lamerton (W. A.) mpés with the accusative ; Note 
on the Antigone. 8vo. 2, 55 pp. Philadelphia, 
University of Penn. Press. [New York, N.D.C. 
Hodges]. University of Penn. series in philology, 
literature, and archaeology. Vol. i. No. 3. 60c. 

Lewis (C. T.) An Elementary Latin Dictionary. 
8vo. iv, 952 pp. Harper, N.Y. 2 dols. 

Livius Patavinus, Titus. Books xxi. and xxii.; 
Edited on the basis of W6lfflin’s edition with intro- 
duction by J. K. Lord, 16mo. 26, 388 pp. Boston 
and New York, Leach, Shewell and Sanborn. 
(Student’s Series of Latin Classics). 1 dol. 20c. 

Livy, Books i. xxi. and xxii. With Introduction 
and Notes by J. H. Westcott. 12mo. xxvii, 399 
pp. Allyn & Bacon, Boston. 1 dol. 25c. 

Monro (D. B.) A Grammar of the Homeric Dialect. 
2nd edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. 444 pp. 
Frowde. 14s. 

Ovid. Selections from Ovid. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary by F. W. Kelsey. Illus- 
trated. 12mo. vii, 288, 142 pp. Allyn & Bacon, 
Boston. 1 dol. 25ce. 

Plato. Valks with Athenian Youths; translated from 
the Charmides, Lysis, Laches, Euthydemus, and 
Theaetetus. 16mo. xx, 178 pp. C. Scribner’s Sons, 
ΝΕΥ. idol: 

Plato. Talks with Athenian Youths. Translations 
from the Charmides, Lysis, Laches, Euthydemus, 
and Theaetetus. 12mo. xx, 178 pp. D. Nutt. 
Qs. 6d. 

Plautus’ Pseudolus. With Introduction and Notes 
by Edward P. Morris. 16mo. xxxii, 205 pp. 
ἘΞ & Bacon, Boston. 1 dol. 20c. 

Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men ; from the Greek 
by J. Dryden and others; a life of Plutarch 
by J. and W. Langhorne. 12mo. 16, 335 pp. New 
York, United States Book Co. (Lovell’s Literature 
Series, No. 126). 30c. 

Virgil. Bucolics. Edited for the use of Schools by 
T. E. Page, with Vocabulary. 18mo. 152 pp. 
Maemillan. 1s. 6d. 

Xenophon. The Anabasis. Book I., with Map, 
Plan, Notes, Vocabulary and Exercises for transla- 
tion, edited by H. R. Heatley. Cr. 8vo. x, 122 
pp. Percival & Co. 2s. 
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FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Aristotclis de anima, liber B, secundum recensionem 
Vaticanam, edidit H. Rabe. 8vo. 34 pp. Berlin, 
W. Weber. 1 Mk. 


Aristoteles. La costituzione di Atene, tradotta da 
C. O. Zuretti. 16mo. xxvii, 61 pp. Torino, 
Loescher. 2 lire. 

Becher (F.) Zum 10. Buch des Quintilian. 4to. 
28 pp. Aurich. 1 Mk. 20. 

Bellezza (P.) Dei fonti e dell’ autorita storica di 
C. Crispo Sallustio. Dissertatio. 16mo. 182 pp. 
Milano. 2 lire 50. 

Benard. Formes verbales en grec. S8vo. Paris, 
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OCTOBER 1891. 


THE vacation has witnessed the publication of two more volumes from the 
salvage of Greek literature reserved for our generation in Egyptian papyri. The 
former volume, which has been brought out by the Royal Irish Academy under 
the title The Flinders Petrie Papyri, is edited by Professor Mahaffy and contains the 
following fragments in addition to the Antiope lately printed in Hermathena 
(1) some brief scraps of Epicharmus and Euripides and two dramatic fragments 
of unknown authorship; (2) thirty-five lines of the eleventh J/iad, of which five 
do not appear in the text of Aristarchus, unfortunately only a few letters remain of 
each line ; (3) portions of the Phaedo of Plato, embracing pages 67—69, 79—84 
(this is supposed to have been written early in the third century B.c.); (4) a prose 
fragment on the contest between Homer and Hesiod; and (5) a variety of letters, 
wills, and other documents dating from the third century B.c. The palacographer 
will find much to interest him in the thirty autotype plates which accompany 
the volume. We are further told that Professor Sayce has in hand many private 
letters, as well as documents containing the accounts of overseers, tax-gatherers, ὅσ. ; 
and that there still remains to be dealt with ‘a store of unseparated fragments 
sent to the Editor by Mr. Petrie in November 1890. 

The second volume is edited by Mr. Kenyon for the Trustees of the British 
Museum. It contains (1) the unemended text of seven poems by Herodas, written 
in iambic scazons, and giving scenes from everyday life, something after the fashion 
of the Adoniazusae of Theocritus. The author seems to have lived at Cos about 
the year 200 B.c.! The MS. is assigned to the second or third century after Christ 
After this follows (2) the conclusion of a speech against Philippides, attributed 
to Hyperides, from a MS. of the second or first century B.c.; (3) the greater part of 
the third epistle of Demosthenes, of the same date; (4) the greater part of Isocrates 
περὶ εἰρήνης, dating probably from the first century after Christ; (5) a few lines 
of the Jliad, Book 1., and a collation of nearly 900 lines (Z/. II. 101—IV. 40 omitting 
the catalogue), written in the fourth or fifth century after Christ; (6) fragments of 
the two concluding books of the Jdiad, written in the first century B.c.; (7) written 
on the verso of (5) a short grammatical treatise bearmg the name of Tryphon, 
and dating from the fifth or sixth century after Christ. This volume includes all 
the hitherto unpublished papyrus MSS. of literary works in the possession of the 


1 An improved text, with short notes, was brought out by Dr. Rutherford simultaneously with the 
Museum volume. 
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Museum. We subjoin Notes on Herodas by Dr. E. L. Hicks, Dr. H. Jackson, 
and Mr. Robinson Ellis, and Notes on the Fragments of the Phaedo by Professor 
L. Campbell, from whom we have also received some further notes on the Antiope, 


which will appear in a subsequent number. 


We hope shortly to give a review of 


the Dublin volume by Mr. Wyse, and one of the British Museum volume by 


Professor Jebb. 


EMENDATIONS OF HERODAS. 


Mr. Kenyon has put before us, as near as 
may be, the MS. text of these poems, and 
Dr. Rutherford has published his ‘first re- 
cension’ of the text. Much still remains to 
be done, and Dr. Rutherford would be the 
first to own how tentative his suggestions 
are. Like him, I bestowed some study upon 
the poems before Mr. Kenyon’s text ap- 
peared. Some of my suggestions are incor- 
porated in Mr. Kenyon’s edition. The fol- 
lowing emendations or explanations have 
also occurred to me. ‘They may perhaps 
help other scholars to something better. 1 
hardly think the time has yet come for pub- 
lishing a corrected text, though I think I 
see my way to the continuous meaning of all 
the poems, except the mutilated poem vii., 
Σκυτεύς. 

it: 

3.—7|Hv δὴ] θύρην. W.G.R.’s ἔρειδε for 
ecwoe is probable. But strike out his interro- 
gation, and read : τίς σὺ δειμαίνεις κ.τ.λ. 

7.—xadet τις might equally well be as- 
signed to Metriche. 

9.—6elds πρὸ]ς ἀνθρώπους had occurred 
independently to me. 

18.—W.G.R.’s restoration [γῆρας φιλεῖ] 
unquestionably supplies the sense, if not the 
actual words, of the original. 

19, 20.— Gyllis. 

σίλ[λ]αι{[ν]ε ταῦτα ris νεωτέρῃς ὑμῖν 
πρόσεστιν. 

Metriche. AXN οὐ τοῦτο μή σε θερμήνῃ. 

Gyllis. ἀλλ᾽ ὦ τέκνον, κ-τ.λ. 

26.—W.G.R. rightly κεῖ for ἐκεῖθι, κεῖθι. 
‘’Tis there the Goddess has her home,’ 1.6. 
Aphrodite as the goddess of love and de- 
light ; compare line 62. 

34 foll—_W.G.R.’s text does not satisfy 
me, ‘The sense runs on after ὥρμησαν : 

[τὴν] δ᾽ ὄψιν οἷαι πρὸς ἸΠάριν Ko? ὥρμησαν 

[θεοὶ ἐπιφάναι καλλονήν᾽--λάθοιμ᾽ αὐτὰς 

ἰλέγουσα" --κοίην οὖν κιτ.λ. 

For similar expressions of superstitious 
fear see iv. 58; vi. 34-35, 55-56. 


΄ 


37.—Perhaps τάχ᾽ οὖν. MBS. κατ οὖν. 
38.—|ynpaca] had also occurred to me ; 
it is indeed obvious. 
329, 40.—I had written 
[ἔκκλινον ἄλλῃ χἠμέρας μετάλλαξον 
[τὸν ν]οῦν δύ᾽ ἢ τρεῖς. 
42.—T prefer [οὐκ ἀσφα]λής, which K. has 
printed. 
45 foll.—Something of this kind :— 
κοὐδὲ εἷς OLOEV 
[τῆν μοῖραν] ἡμέων,] ἄστατος γὰρ ἀνθρώποις 
[καιρὸς τελευτ]η] ς.]-- ἀλλὰ μή τις ἕστηκεν 
σύνε[ γγ]υ[ ς] ἡμῖν ; 
etriche. οὐδὲ εἷς. 
Gyllis. ἄκουσον δή. 
50.—The first proper name needs to be ex- 
plained or emended. 
ὕ4.. πλουτέων τὸ κ[αλ]όν, ἰ.6. καλῶς. Com- 
pare Theoe. iii. 3; Call. Hp. 56. ‘With a 
handsome fortune.’ 
55.—Perhaps d6uxr[ os εἰς] Κυθηρίην σφρηγΐς. 
‘An unbroken seal,’ 1.6. a heart untouched. 
Of course the forms in Kv6ep- are regularly 
used for Aphrodite ; but there seems no 
reason why the other form should be im 
possible. 
56.—Read (with W.G.R.) καθ᾽ ὁδὸν τὴν 
Mioys. Mioa was a daughter of Isis ac- 
cording to some; by other accounts, the 
daughter of Baubo the friend of Demeter. 
See Pape-Benseler s.v. Mion ; Hesych. s.v. 
Μισατίς ; Harpocration s.v. Δυσαυλής, where 
for Nicav read Mioav. The street, therefore, 
in which Metriché had been seen, probably 
led to a temple of Isis. At least we may 
suppose that Metriché was on her way from 
or to a temple, or was taking part in a re- 
ligious procession ; this would account the 
better for her public appearance. I have 
again looked at the MS. for 1. 57, and 
read: ἐκύμηνε | τὰ σπλάγχν᾽ ἔρωτι καρδίην 
ἀνοιστρηθείς. 
60.—MS. καὶ τ αγκαλιζε. W.G.R. καί σ 
ἀγκαλίζει, which he translates “ ‘ Has your 


name ever on his lips.’ ἀγκαλίζει = ἀνακα- 
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die.” It is not impossible to suppose an 
active form of ἀγκαλίζομαι, and adopting σ᾽ 
to translate : ‘ he clasps you (in os nee 
to his bosom.’ Or possibly τανταλίζει, ‘ 
hovers about restlessly.’ 

64.—The second half of the line is torn 
away. MS. καὶ ou πρήξεις dO—, ova being 


corrected from δια. W.G.R. writes: δι ota 
πρήξεις oe σοι χάρις κεῖται -.- Perhaps 


rather something like this: 
καὶ οἷα πρήξεις ἥδ᾽ € ῥῆσις ἀρκείτω, -] 
δοθήσεταί τι μέζον ἢ δοκεῖς. 
66.—It is equally possible to make vai μὰ 
τὰς Μοίρας the end of Gyllis’ speech especially 


if we adopt W.G.R.’s emendation φιλεῖ. MS. 
φιλέω. 
71, 72.—W.G.R.’s text is very ingenious, 


but not quite convincing. Is it not possible 
to retain χωλόν and a ee Rendering 
thus : ‘By dear Demeter I would not have 
heard such words in patience from any other 
woman, but would have taught the bearer of 
so lame a tale to sing a lame tune, and to 
hate the sight of my doorstep.’ There may 
have been a proverb τὸν χωλὸν διδάσκειν 
χωλὸν ἀείδειν, of sending away a shuffling 
messenger, one who comes with a dishonour- 
able proposal, with a blow for his pains. Or 
the proverb may come from the story of 
Thersites in 77, ii. 

74.—MS. μυθον os μετρηιαις | πρεπει γυναιξι 
ταις νεαις ἀπαγγ. λλε. W.G.R. μῦθον ὃς TS 


petpnins. I do not understand μετρηΐῃς. 
te μῦθον ὅς [ye] μητρωΐῃς | πρέπει 


γυναιξὶ τῆς νέῃς ἀπάγγελλε. ‘Carry to young 
women a story that befits one w ho mothers 
them.’ μητρῷος would answer to ἀμμία of 
Ley 

76.—Ivéew of the MS. may stand, if we 
suppose a nom. [Πύθης. 

80.—W.G.R.’s conjecture is ingenious, but 
does not adhere to the MS. I read: [καὶ 
E|xz| ημό]ρους [τ]ρεῖς [et ]ra [δεῦσον 1] ἀκρήτου. 

83..—Possibly : πείσουσά σ᾽ ἦλθον, ἀλλ᾽ 
ἄπρακτος] ὠν[ ἡμη]ν, 1.6. ‘I am glad to be 
thus disappointed.’ 


TL. 

5 foll.—I can make no consecutive sense 
out of these sixteen mutilated lines. Note 
however προστάτης mentioned in 11]. 10, 15. 
There was a board of προστάται at Cos, as 
will be seen from 716 Lnscriptions of Cos, 
which Mr. W. R. Paton and I are just 
issuing from the Clarendon Press. I there- 
fore retuin προστάτην in line 40, where the 
MS. is dubious and W.G.R. writes προσ- 
TOY NV 

18.—éx Τύρου τι τῷ δήμῳ evidently refers 
to a cargo (of wheat) which the shipmaster 
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Thales has imported from Tyre to Cos. He 
is likely to plead this service to the city by 
way of defence. The pandar anticipates 
him in ll. 19, 20: 
— [δ]ωρεὴν yap οὔθ᾽ οὗτος πυροὺς 

[εἰσήγαγ᾽ ἐς] Hiv’, οὔτ᾽ ἐγὼ πάλιν κείνην. 
Κείνην seems to refer to one of his own un- 
holy wares, who must be supposed to have 
been alluded to in the mutilated lines. 

27. τὴν aitovopinv. This the Coans had a 
right to boast of. I have remarked upon 
this in the Introduction to The Inscriptions 
of Cos, p. xxix. foll. 

28, 29.—Read : 

τὸν αὐτὸν ἔχρην ὅστις ἐστὶ κὴκ ποίου 
πηλοῦ πεφύρηται εἰδόθ᾽ ὡς ἐγὼ ζώειν κ.τ.λ. 
38.—The full stop in W.G.R.’s edition 
must be a misprint. 

40.--προστάτην, see note on |. 5. 

44, 45.—W.G.R. is bold but not con- 
vineing. I think there is a proverb here, 
introduced by φησί. If Anins κύρσῃ may be 
understood passively = ‘become ἃ prey,’ 
‘fall into the hands of the spoiler,’ then we 
may suppose the original to have read 
somewhat thus ; 

μὴ πρός γ᾽ ὃ χρυσός, φησί, χὠ τάπης ἡμῖν 

τὸ τοῦ λόγου δὴ τοῦτο ληΐης κύρσῃ. 

i.e. ‘ Lest, as the proverb says, my gold and 
my raiment to boot,—I mean this my chance 
of pleading, —be a spoil to the robber.’ 

57.—év Βρικινδήροις. Βρικίνδηρα was a 
port of Rhodes: see Ross, Jnscriptiones 
Graecae ineditae, 111. No. 277. It is men- 
tioned in the Athenian tribute-lists (Kohler, 
Urkunden und Untersuchungen zur Gesch. des 
Bundes, p. 184), and was famous for its figs 
(Athenaeus xiv. 652 ; Julius Pollux, vi, 81). 
On the spelling of the name see Béckh- 
Frinkel, Staatshaush. 1. p. 432. 

600. --τὰ ὑπέρθυρ᾽ dara, ‘my lintel is charred,’ 
viz. by the torches of 1]. 35, 36. 

68 foll_—tIs this a parody of the famous 
expedient of Hyperides in his defence of 
Phryne ? 

71, 72.—6 Τῆρας, | σοὶ θυέτω = ‘ Let him 
thank his stars that I was too old to fight 
him.’ Then: ἐπεί τοί μ᾽ av ἐξεφύσησεν x.7.X. 
‘ Else he would have swelled my passion.’ 

73.— Perhaps a good conjecture might be 
made with the MS. before one. Possibly 6 
Bpdyxos, the mythical founder of the Bran- 
chidae ; though I know of no story about 
him that suits our text. Or perhaps Φιλ.. 
is the hero of the story, and ὁ op: 
(raucus) his epithet. There must have been 
many merry tales current among these 
islands (ἐν Σάμῳ more) of which we know 
nothing. 

78.—‘T am not young, like Thales, nor do 

ce2 
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I pretend to be a gentleman; but, if you 
speak of courage, why, if I were Thales, I 
should say frankly and bluntly, ‘You are 
fond of Myrtale, perhaps ; no wonder: and I 
tried to burn you all. Condone the assault, 
and here is Myrtale.” Or else, if there is 
any part of my household that you have got 
fond of, pay Battaros cash down, and then 
take your property (ἰ.6. Myrtale) and mal- 
treat it as you please.’ I cannot doubt 
οὐδὲν δεινόν of line 79, nor θλῆ of 1. 83. It 
must however be confessed that épas κ.τ.λ. 
would suit far better if spoken by Battaros 
to Thales. I accept W.G.R.’s reading of 
lines 78, 80. For θάλπειν compare 1. 76. 

95 foll.—These lines interested me very 
much when I was writing the Introduction 
to The Inscriptions of Cos. They show how 
proud of their legendary glories were the 
Coans of the third century B.c. Battaros 
appeals to this pride: ‘ We shall see what 
ull these distinctions come to, and whether 
Cos is any the better a town to live in for 
such divine favours.’ Κύσον dpaive in 1. 93 
= quid valeat. Line 97 contains the question : 
κῶς ἦλθε, ‘with what intent he came.’ 
W.G.R. wrongly alters κως to kor’. So in 
1. 98 read: κήἤτικτε Λητοῦν ὧδε τεῦ χάριν 
Φοίβη, where both K. and W.G.R. write ὧδ᾽ 
ἔτ᾽ εὔχαριν. 

INGE 

7 foll.—I think W.G.R. has quite missed 

the drift of the passage. I read thus: 
συμφορῆς δ᾽ ἤδη 

ὁρμᾷ ἐπὶ μέζον, χοὗ μὲν ἡ θύρη κεῖται 

τοῦ γραμματίστεω καὶ τριηκὰς ἡ πικρή 

τὸν μισθὸν αἰτεῖ κὴν τὰ Ναννάκου κλαύσω 

οὐκ ἂν ταχέως λέξειε (MS. ληξειε): τήν γε μὴν 

παίστρην, 

ὅκουπερ οἰκίζουσιν οἵ τε προὔνικοι 

xoi δρηπέται σάφ᾽ οἷδε χἠτέρῳ δέξαι. 

The tears of Nannakos, as the explanation 

of the proverb (see Kenyon ad loc.) proves, 

were tears of supplication. The boy has 

played truant from the elementary school so 

long that he scarce could tell the way to it, 

though his mother asked with tears on her 

cheeks, and though (as the mother painfully 

recollects) his fees are due as his name has 

been on the list. 

12.--καίστρη = ‘playground,’ ‘the idle 
corner,’ exactly analogous to zadalorpy : 
compare 1]. 64, 65. 

19 foll.—W.G.R. has deserted the MS. 
In 1. 19 I transpose Au (which might the 
more easily have got out of place through 
NAI following), and read with the MS, : 

at δορκάδες δὲ val λιπαρώτεραι πολλὸν 

ἐν τῇσι φύσης τοῖς τε δικτύοις κεῖνται 

τῆς ληκύθου ἡμέων τῇ ἐπὶ παντὶ χρώμεσθα. 


‘His pets lie about upon the bellows’ (was 
the father a smith ?), ‘and the nets’ (fishing 
was universal in the islands), ‘and are 
sleeker, fatter, than our oil-flask which we 
use for everything,’ 

22.—‘ He does not know how to tell the 
syllable A, when he sees it’ 
recognize.’ 

24 foll.—‘ Three days ago, when his father 
was teaching him to spell Maron, he turned 
him into simon, did this bright youth.’ It 
seems to have been a lesson in dictation. 
Mapwv has nothing to do with Virgil, as K. 
shows in his Introduction. The following 


γνῶναι, ‘to 


‘are the instances I have noticed of the name 


Μάρων occurring as pure Greek and not as a 
transliteration from the Latin: C.Z.G. 11. p. 
xiv. No. 6; ibid. p. xv. No. 87 (cp. Dumont, 
Inscriptions Céramiques, pp. 198, 285), both 
are from Cnidian amphora-handles ; Ditten- 
berger, Sylloge, No 77, 1. 12, 1. 43, from 
Tasos; C.LG. 384627, from Aezani in 
Phrygia, late but apparently not Roman ; 
CL.G. 4325k, from Olympus in Lycia, late 
but not Roman ; (./.G. 276, 284, among the 
ἐπένγραφοι in the Athenian Kphebic lists, 
and possibly therefore Roman, but quite as 
probably not; C..G. 2850f, fragment of an 
epitaph from Aphrodisias, apparently Greek ; 
Bulletin de Corr. Hell. i. 336, Maron a deity 
(late), from Olbasa in Pisidia; Dionysus 
and Maron united in worship in Bulletin de 
Corr. Hell. v. 93, viii. 51, from Maroneia. 
It will be observed that nearly all these 
examples come from Asia Minor and the 
Eastern Aegean ; in other words, from the 
regions indicated by these poems. 

30 foll—fjow. They try to teach him ‘a 
piece’ of poetry to say by heart, ota παι- 
δίσκον, ‘as a little boy should.’ 

33.—evatra ὅπως μιν ἐκ τετρημένης HOE (sc. 
χύτρας). 1 take ὅπως as=as. ‘ He lets it run 
out of his head as out of a eracked pot.’ 
W.G.R. is certainly wrong here. 

34 foll—I put no stop after 1. 
write the whole passage thus: 

ἐνθαῦτα ὅκως ee ἐκ τετρημένης ἠθεῖ 
--Ἄπολλον ἀγρεῦ, τοῦτό φημι--χὴ μάμμη 
τὰ λῆς ἐ ἐρεὶ σοι (κἠστὶ γραμμάτων χήρη) 
χὠ προστυχὼν Φρύξ. 
‘It runs out of his head like a cracked pot, 
—I do declare, by Apollo, it’s true,—and yet 
his poor old grandmother, who doesn’t know 
her letters, will say off the piece you ask for, 
and the slave-lad who may chance to be by.’ 

43... κοὐ τόσος λόγος τοῦδε 15 part of the 
mother's speech. She is a voluble woman, 
and her temper is up, so that she runs on 
without a break. 

44,—MS. 6 κέραμος πᾶς ὥσπερ ιτια θλῆται. 


33, and 
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W.G.R. writes ἴτρια, of the cracking of theroof 
tiles. I had suggested ἰτέα, of the bending of 
the tiled roof under his weight, ‘like a 
willow. 

40. ἑκάστου τοῦ πλατύσματος, ‘ for every 
tile that is found to be broken,’ when the 
roof is being repaired before the rainy season. 

49,.—W.G.R.’s conjecture ὥστε μηδ᾽ ἰδόντα 
κινῆσαι is excellent; ‘so as to move even 
one who has not witnessed him.’ She then 
proceeds to give ocular evidence of a kind: ὅρη 
δ᾽ ὁκοίως κ-τ.λ. 

δῦ.---παιγνίην : ‘the holidays.’ 

57.—I retain aide, understanding the 
Muses, who are invoked in ll. 1 and 71, and 
appear to be referred to in 1. 97. There 
were probably statuettes or reliefs of the 
Muses to be seen in front of the school- 
master’s house. Read : 

GAN εἴ τί σοι, Λαμπρίσκε, καὶ βίου πρῆξιν 

ἐσθλὴν τελοῖεν aide κἀγαθῶν κύρσαις, 

μὴ ἔλασσον αὐτῶν Μητροτίμῃ ἐπεύχοιο, 

ἕξει γὰρ οὐδὲν μέζον. 

I accept W.G.R.’s μέζον for MS. μειον, and 
I alter the unmetrical érevyeo into ἐπεύχοιο. 

64.—dorpaBddxos is a conceivable word, 
for ἀστραβοδόκος, from ἀστράβη, δέχομαι, ‘you 
pack-ass !’ ὥσπερ oida (MS. ode) refers to 
δορκάσιν παίζειν, ‘as I understand your habit 
to be’ ; and the next words convey a distinct 
statement πρὸς δὲ τὴν παίστρην...χαλκίζεις. 

I write the whole passage thus :— 
δέξον τέ σ᾽ αἰνέω τἄργα, Κότταλ᾽, ἃ πρήσσεις" 
οὔ σοι ἔτ᾽ ἀπαρκεῖ τῇσι δορκάσιν παίζειν, 
ἀστραβδόκ᾽, ὥσπερ οἶδα ; πρὸς δὲ τὴν παίστρην 
ἐν τοῖσι προυνίκοισι χαλκίζεις φοιτέων. 

67.—W.G.R.’s conjecture is brilliant and 
convincing. 

70.—MS. πριν χολη βηξαι. W.G.R. πρὶν 
χολὴν λῆξαι, ‘before my anger cools.’ This 
sounds weak. Perhaps the MBS. is right : 
πρὶν χολῇ βῆξαι, ‘before my bile begins to 
choke me.’ 

71-73.—W.G.R.’s treatment of these lines 
is a brilliant piece of criticism. It would be 
just possible, however, to read in 1]. 71: 
μή, μὴ txeréw, Λαμπρίσκε, and in 1. 72 to 
understand τῆς τε κοττίδος ψυχῆς of ‘the very 
life of your brain, or head.’ 

74, 75.—A slave-dealer selling a slave was 
under the strongest temptation to conceal 
his vices, and under Roman law the vendor 
was liable for an untrue warranty (Dict. of 
Ant. s.v. Servus, p. 665): οὐδ᾽ ὅκως χωρῇς, 
‘not even to get rid of you.’ 

79.—May not εἴ τί σοι ζῴην be an optative? 
‘Tf I live under your lash.’ If so, the MS. 
is right. 

80.—dépe depends on σθένῃ and governs 
°? 
ὅσας. 


87.—MS. ovd εκληξαι. W.G.R. οὐδ᾽ ἂν 
ἐκλήξαις. Perhaps better οὐ δέον λῆξαι. 

89 foll.—The speech οἵ Metrotime con- 
tinues unbroken to the end of the poem. 
The hydra is proverbial for labour in vain, 
and ποικιλώτερος does not refer to the wheals 
in the boy’s back, but to his artful ways 
and endless resources ; this is why he needs 


chaining. τὸ μηθέν ‘at the least,’ ‘asa mere 
nothing.’ Write the passage thus (ll. 87 
foll.) :-— 


ov δέον λῆξαι, 
Λαμπρίσκε, δεῖρον δ᾽ ἄχρις ἥλιος δύση" 
ἀλλ᾽ ἔστιν ὕδρης ποικιλώτερος πολλῷ, 
καὶ det λαβεῖν μιν κἠπὶ βυβλίῳ δήκου 
τὸ μηθὲν ἄλλας εἴκοσίν γε K.T.X. 

96, 97.—Write 
ὅκως μιν σύμποδ᾽ ὧδε πηδεῦντα 

αἱ δὴ θεαὶ βλέπωσιν ἃς ἐμίσησεν. 

σύμποδα πηδεῦντα form an oxymoron : with 
his feet tied, he could struggle but certainly 
could not jump or run. It is spoken in 
banter. The goddesses again are the 
Muses. 

IV. 

1 foll.—The best illustration of the poem 
would be the votive reliefs discovered of 
late years in the Asklepieion at Athens, 
south of the Acropolis. The text of lines 
1-30 is fairly certain, and I agree with 
W.G.R.’s corrections. Perhaps however in 
1. 16 πολλῆς φορίνης of the MS. is right, 
and is a genitive of quality. 

30 foll.—The sentence runs on without 
break. The old man is looking down on the 
boy at his feet playing with a goose; you 
would think he was going to speak to the 
boy, it is all so life-like. See K.’s note, and 
read :— 

κεῖνον δὲ Kuvvot τὸν γέροντα, πρὸς Μοιρέων, 

τὴν χηναλώπεχ᾽ ὡς τὸ παιδίον πνίγει 

πρὸ τῶν ποδῶν γοῦν, εἴ τι μὴ λίθος τοὔργον 

ἐρεῖς “Λαλήσει᾽ k.T.A. 

35 [0]].-- 3516 points now to ἃ portrait- 
statue, as a proof of the sculptor’s realism. 
Read :— 

τὸν Βατάλης yap τοῦτον οὐχ ὁρῆς Kuvvot 
ὅκως βέβαιος ἀνδριάντα τῆς Μύττεω" 

εἰ μή τις αὐτὴν εἶδε Βατάλην, βλέψας 

ἐς τοῦτο τὸ εἰκόνισμα, μὴ θέης δείσθω. 

The order of words in 35-36 is οὐχ ὁρῆς 
τοῦτον ἀνδριάντα τὸν Βατάλης τῆς Μύττεω ὅκως 
βέβαιος. I take both Batale and Myttes for 
proper names (‘lisper’ and ‘mute’): the 
stone image is really dead and mute. It 
would be well to examine the other proper 
names in Herodas, and see how far they are 
suggestive and suitable. This is certainly the 
case with Παταικίσκος in 1. 63 (see W.G.R.’s 
note). 
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41 foll—None οἵ Herodas’ poems seem 
complete unless a slave gets a sound rating. 
Poor Kydilla is a dull, stupid wench, and 
stands gaping and inattentive. 

42.—ov σοι λέγω αὐτὴ τῇ Six’ ὧδε χασκεύσῃ ; 
i.e. ‘yawning as if you would come in two’ ; 
the phrase is vulgar. 

44.- ἕστηκε δ᾽ és μ᾽ δὁρεῦσα καρκίνου μέζον, 
the comparison is with the outspread, squat, 
inert position of a crab, and his fixed un- 
meaning stare. So the maid, fat, lounging, 
with arms a-kimbo, and a fatuous stare. 
Compare vii. 123. 

46-51.—The fault of 1. 47 is not easy to 
emend. I can suggest nothing better than 
with W.G.R. to read οὔτε | βέβαιον εἶναι, 
though I should prefer something nearer the 
MS. At the end of 1. 47 perhaps we might 
restore πανταχῇ δὲ ναρ]κ[ἢ [σαι or possibly : 

λαίμαστρον οὔτ᾽ ὀργῇσι κρηγύην οὔτε 

βέβαιον αἰνεῖ πανταχῇ δίιοικ[ἢ σαι ! 
Kynno’s temper is sorely stirred ; she feels 
herself ‘to be swelling, as it were, with 
anger against her will.’ She would like to 
give the hussy a good beating on the spot, 
but they are in the temple, and religion 
forbids. 

53.—The beating is, however, only post- 
poned for a more fitting opportunity; the 
girl, if so she goes on, will get her head 
broken one of these days. Restore :— 

μαρτύρομαι, Κύδιλλα, τὸν θεὸν τοῦτον, 
ὡς ἔκ με καίπερ οὐ θέλουσαν οἰδῆσαι, 
μαρτύρομαι, φήμ᾽, ἔς σε τἠμέρῃ κείνῃ 
ἐν 7) τὸ βρέγμα τοῦτο τὠιζυρὸν κνήση. 
52 foll—The friend replies, in order to 
soothe her wrath :— 
μὴ πάνθ᾽ ἑτοίμως καρδίῃ βάλοι, Kvvvoi, 
δούλη ‘oti, δούλης δ᾽ ὦτα νωθρίη θλίβει: 
ἀλλ᾽ ἡμέρη γε κἠπὶ μέζον ὠθεῖται, 
i.e. she is dull, but gentle, and 15 progressing 
somewhat with a little pushing.’ 

56—kal ἀνεῖται ὃ παστός, ‘the shrine is 
thrown open,’ from ἀνίημι. 

57.—xownyv is not impossible, they see the 
hand of an Athena everywhere. Read :— 

οὐχ ὁρῇς, φίλη Κυννοῖ 
οἵ ἔργα; κοινὴν ταῦτ᾽ ἐρεῖς ᾿Α θηναίην 
γλύψαι τὰ καλά: χαιρέτω δὲ Δέσποινα. 

For the latter invocation, to excuse a too 
irreverent use of the goddess’ naine, see note 
on i, 94. 

59.—There seems no reason why the MS. 
κνίγω should not stand ; it would be an un- 


known 2nd aor. of xvi~o. But perhaps 
better κνίσω. 
65.—W.G.R.’s text of the preceding lines 


is obviously right, but I retain ἀργυρεῦν 
πεποιῆσθαὶ. 
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68.—fonv ἡμέρην cannot be ‘still life.’ 
Read Conv βλέπουσι χἠμέρην. 

72-78.—All one unbroken speech by 
Kynno. It is important to make it out, for 
it contains a very remarkable and very - 
ancient tribute to the skill of Afelles. If 
ψαύειν May govern a dative, we may take 
the MS. as it stands :— 
ἀληθιναὶ φίλη yap ai Edeoiov χεῖρες 
és πάντ᾽ ᾿Απέλλεω γράμματ᾽, οὐδ᾽ ἐρεῖς ‘ κεῖνος 
ὥνθρωπος ἕν μὲν εἶδεν ἕν δ᾽ ἀπηρνήθη, 
GAN’ ᾧ ἐπὶ νοῦν γένοιτο καὶ θεῶν ψαύειν 
ἠπείγεθ᾽: ὃς δ᾽ ἐκεῖνον ἢ ἔργα τἀκείνου 
μὴ παμφαλήσας ἐ ἐκ δίκης ὁρώρηκεν, 
ποδὸς κρέμαιτ᾽ ἐκεῖνος ἐν γναφέως οἴκῳ. 

“ Aye, for the genuine hand of "Ephesian 
Apelles, dear, is seen in all (these) paintings, 


nor will yousay of him ‘ He was a man who 


could see one thing, bnt could not see 
another’; nay, whatever god it crossed his 
mind to handle, that god he hastened to 
handle.” Apelles was, of course, as famous 
for his ideal creations, as for his portraits. 
μὴ παμφαλήσας, ‘without due respect’; ἐκ 
δίκης, ‘robbing him of his due.’ 

79 foll.—tThe sacristan comes to announce 
that the offerings of the women have proved 
favourable, and promise greater blessings 
for the future ; never was Asklepios better 
pleased. In 801 retain μεζόνως, putting a 
colon or full stop after ἐμβλέποντα. I grate- 
fully accept W.G.R.’s attribution of αὐτὴ 
τῆς vytins XG to Kottale. For the rest my 
restoration is as follows: 

Sacristan. 
in, in Παΐηον, εὐμενὴς εἴης 
καλοῖς ἐ ἐπ᾽ ἱροῖς ταῖσδε KEL TIRES TOVOE 
ἔασι ὀπυίηταί ΖΕ καὶ γενῆς ἄσσον. 
85 in, ἰὴ Παίηον, ὧδε ταῦτ᾽ εἴη. 
Woman. 
εἴη yap, ὦ μέγιστε, χὐγῴ πολλῇ 
ἔλθοιμεν aitis, μέζον᾽ ἵρ᾽ ἀγινεῦσαι 
σὺν ἀνδράσιν καὶ παισί. Κοττάλη, καλῶς 
τεμεῦσα μέμνεο τὸ σκελύδιον δοῦναι 
90 τῷ νεωκόρῳ τοὔρνιθος, ἔς τε τὴν τρώγλην 
τὸν πέλανον ἔνθες τοῦ δράκοντος εὐφήμως, 
καὶ ψαιστὰ δεῦσον" τἄλλα δ᾽ οἰκίης ἕδρῃ 
δαισόμεθα: κἠπὶ μὴ λάθῃ φέρειν. 
Kottale. 
αὐτή 
τῆς ὑγιΐης AO. 
Woman. 
Tpoados’ ἢ yap ἱροῖσιν 
95 μέζων apaprins ἢ ὑγίη ᾽στι THs μοίρης. 

I read ἔασι in 1]. 84, and ψαιστά in |. 92. 
The suggestion of sweethearts and kinsfolk 
in 1. 84 leads up to the prayer about 
husbands and children in 1. 88. In 1. 93 
foll. Kottale is advised to make an offering 
for herself afterwards out of the share of 
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good things she gets at home. She at once 
assents, for she too desires to enjoy the 
blessing of health. ‘Make then the ad- 
ditional gift,’ says the lady, ‘for by means 
of sacrifice does Hygieia overcome whether 
transgression or fate,’ 1.6. the goddess here 
worshipped with her father, in return for 
sacrifice, heals us of sickness or prevents 1ὖ 
seizing us, whether as the result of sin or of 
evil-fate. Here,as elsewhere in these poems, 
we are introduced to the actual thoughts and 
superstitions of the Greeks of the Hellen- 
istic period. 


: 


1.—For 75 of MS. read ἧς or ἦσθ᾽. 

11.—Avoas may stand, if we take ἀλλ᾽ ἔθ᾽ 
ἕστηκας ; as merely parenthetical. 

18.—déep,, εἷς σύ; δῆσον κ-.τιλ. 

30.—Possibly μεθ᾽ ἧς ἀλεῖν δεῖ κἀμὸν ὄντ᾽ 
ἀπόψηστρον, 1.6. ‘you and she deserve to 
grind together in the same slavery, you, my 
cast-off leavings.’ 

41.—MS. ody, W.G.R. opy. Possibly 
6d, ‘hit him,’ which suits the violence of 
Bitinna and follows the ductus literarum. 

52.—ra Μικκάλης, ‘the house of Mikkale’, 
see Dr. Field’s note on St. Luke 11. 49. 
Bitinna begins to feel the unwisdom of 
‘washing one’s dirty linen in public.’ 

56,—She is now angry with Pyrrhies for 
having obeyed her orders and led off the 
culprit: he has (she declares) used quite 
unnecessary violence. 

59.—Both Pyrrhies and Gastron shall be 
thrown into chains together. I feel sure 
that dyaixds refers to some kind of fetters or 
stocks. 

66.—She will have both of them branded. 
δεῖ σέ, 1.6. Pyrrhies. μιῇ ὁδῷ, ‘all under one,’ 
at the same time as his fellow-slave. 

67, 68.—— κατηρτήσθω 

οὕτω κατὰ μυὸς ὥσπερ ἡ Δάου τιμή, 

i.e. while we are punishing Davus for his 
pilferings let us punish the mouse as well. 
In other words, Gastron and Pyrrhies are 
both guilty, they differ only in degree. 

69.--μὴ dpa τι ἀλλὰ νῦν μὲν αὐτόν, Le. 
‘spare him even now, at the eleventh hour.’ 

70.—Batyllis seems to be a daughter of 
Bitinna by this self-same favourite. 

77.—otenv τύραννον, ‘seeing I am mistress 
in my own house.’ 

Sl.viv μέν σ᾽ ἀφήσω, Kat ἔχε τὴν χάριν 





ταύτῃ 
Ls xX NJ 
τὴν οὐδὲν ἧσσον ἢ Βατυλλίδα στέργω, 
K.T.X. 


‘Thank Bitylla for your release ; I love her 
like my own daughter, for I have brought 
her up from a child.’ 


355 
84, 85.— 


ἐπὴν δὲ τοῖς Kapovow ἐγχυτλώσωμεν, 

ἄξεις τότ᾽ ἀμέλει τήνδ᾽, ἑορτὴν ἐξ ἑορτῆς. 
‘ And when we have paid our libations to the 
dead, why you shall of course marry her, 
and make festival upon festival,’ the mar- 
riage festivity shall come on the top of the 
other solemnity. 

What this festival was we do not know, 
except that it was in honour of the dead. 
There were cixadets at Athens, and the 
Epicureaus were called Ἐϊκαδισταί because 
they kept the twentieth of each month in 
honour of their founder’s memory (Schémann, 
Griechische Alterthiimer li. 549). Is this re- 
ferred to here? Of the ‘Gerenia’ (1. 80), 
held és πέμπτην (μετ᾽ εἰκάδας) .6. the twenty- 
fifth, | know nothing. W.G.R.’s suggestion 
is worth noting. 

ee 

1.- Κάθησο, Mytpot, τῇ γυναικηίᾳ és δίφρον. 
This is nearer the MS. γυναικεία = γυναικών. 

9.—If δίφρος may be used in the masculine 
by Herodas, then αὐτόν refers back to 1. 1. 
The servant, alarmed by her mistress’ voice 
rating her for her idleness, bustles up to dust 
and polish the chair. Or perhaps for αὐτόν 
rather read οἶκον. 

10.—6ér’ ἐστὶ χρῆσθαι]; ληστρί, θῦέ μοι 

ταύτῃ. ' 

Coritto wants the girl to be off about her 
business, that she may talk secrets with 
Metro. ‘Why does the wench begin tidying 
and polishing up the room, when they want 
to use it? You pirate! be off along this 
way ! or else—’ Anotpis, because impudent 
and unwelcome. 

15.—Restore : 

ἀλλ᾽ οὕνεκεν πρός σ᾽ ἦλθον, ἐκποδὼν ἡμῖν 
φθείρεσθαι" ἐν ὠριστυὶ ὦτα μοῦνον καὶ γλᾶσσαι, 
τὰ δ᾽ ἀλλ᾽ ἑορτῆς. 
‘ Now I have come to see you, all my worries 
are vanished and fled. When bosom-friends 
meet ears and tongues alone are busy, all 
else keeps holiday.’ Perhaps better ὀαριστυῖ. 
This is spoken also by Metro, by way of 
soothing Coritto. I assign lines 12—21 
continuously to Metro. 

23.—pa τούτους τοὺς γλυκέας sc. ὀφθαλμούς, 
for perhaps in so saying she kisses her 
friend’s forehead or eyes. 

26, 27.—Perhaps we may read : 

καὶ εἶπε μηδὲ av αἰσθέσθαι 
γυναῖκας ἣ αὐτὴ μὴ γυνή Kor’ ἐκτρίψει. 
‘Saying, as she gave it away, women would 
not so much as notice whether the same 
woman wore it out’; 6. nobody would 
notice the change of owners. 

28.—What is βαυβών! Pretty certainly 

a head-gear, a band for holding the hair. It 
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was stitched (1. 27, 47), and was laced up 
(1. 72). I incline to think it a sort of night- 
cap, from βαυβάω. 
33 foll.— τἄλλα Νοσσίδι χρήσθω, 
τῇ -- μὴ δοκέω μέζον μὲν ἢ γυνὴ λέξαι, 
λάθοιμι. δ᾽, ᾿Αδρήστει ( ὕντων; 
ἕν᾽ οὐκ ἂν ὅστις σαπρός ἐστι προσδοίην. 
44, 45.-- 
τί μοι ἐνβλέπεις γελῶσα ; νῦν ὁρώρηκας 
Μητροῦν τὸ πρῶτον ; ἢ τί τἀβρά (τὰ ἁβρά) σοι 
ταῦτα ; 





Coritto has looked her in the face with ἃ smile 
of coy and coquettish deprecation. 

47. The whole line is Metro’s: ἀλλ᾽ εἶπε 
Tov ῥάψαντα. pa nv τί por ἐν εὐχῇ, 1.6. “1 
vowed I would find it out.’ 

56.—This pious wish, ‘May her friends 
never forget her!’ is in keeping with the 
other indications of religious awe in these 
poems ; see note on 1. 34 and iv. 95. 

59-61.— 

. ἥκει, φαλακρός, μικκός: αὐτὸ ἐρεῖς εἶναι 

Πρηξῖνον, οὐδ᾽ ἂν σῦκον εἰκάσαι σύκῳ 

ἔχοις ἂν οὕτω, πλήν κ-.τ.λ. 
i fancy αὐτὸ may stand, either as a kind of 
adverb, or else per timesin for αὐτοπρήξινος, 
like αὐτοάνθρωπος, αὐθόμηρος and the like (see 
Viger, De idiotismis, note on p. 134). 

64.—redAdvas. One would like to know 
whether these taxes were merely local, to 
support the government of Cos, or to supply 
tribute to Ptolemy. Whether or no Cos was 
exempt from such tribute, it was certainly 
αὐτονόμος, and in high favour with the 
Egyptian kings (see The Inscriptions of Cos, 
Introduction). 

67.—ewbev δύο yap HAG’, or ἐκεῖθεν 1.6. from 
his shop just described. 

68.—idotca μέντοι] τὠμματ᾽ ἐξεκύμηνα. 
‘The ea of them however set my eyes in 
a flutter’: for the verb, compare i. 56. 

69.—What τὰ βάλλια are (assuming the 
MS. to be correct) I do not know. They 
must be some portion, or some ornamen- 
tation, of the βαυβών ; possibly some kind 
of border, or ornamental stitches, or eyelet- 
holes. 

70.—atrat γάρ, if correct, must be con- 
nected with a verb in the first person plural, 
6.0. Δ} Τὰ which would complete the metre. 

ΠΩ 

ἀλλ᾽ 7) μαλακότης ὕπνος, οἱ δ᾽ ἱμαντίσκοι 

ερια, οὐχ ἱμάντες. 

‘Its softness is sleep itself’ (a delightful bit 
of rhetoric), ‘and the laces are wool not 
thongs,’ 1.6. though of leather they are more 
hike wool. 

77.—K. finds ταταλίζουσα, which I had 
conjectured, to be perfectly in accord with 
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the remains of letters in the MS. The 
meaning is plain, ‘calling him deary.’ 

80.— eer yap ἀλλὰ καιρὸν οὐ πρέποντ᾽ εἶναι. 
[‘But that was out of the question,] for, 
you must know, the moment was doomed 
to be inopportune, for Bitas’ slave came in 
upon us—’ 
82.—atry γὰρ ἡμέων ἡμέρην τε καὶ νύκτα 

τρίβουσα τὸν ὄνον σκωρίην πεποίηκεν, 

ὅκως τὸν ἑωυτῆς μὴ τετρωβόλου κόψῃ. 
‘ For she by coming to grind night and day 
has reduced my mill-stone to powder, for 
fear of shattering her own at a cost of four 
obols’; ze. Bitas’ quern was out of repair 
and cracked, and worth but a few pence, 
therefore to save it, his slave is perpetually 
coming in to henge Coritto’s. 

89, 90.— 

δεῖ [ὃ], εἰ μὲν "Αρτεμίς τι καινὸν εὑρήσει, 

πρόσω πιεῦσα[ν] τὴν προκυκλίην θάλ]πει]ν, 
1.6. “ΤΌ 15. but right, if Artemis makes any 
fresh discovery, for her to taste herself and 
then hand on the cup to others.’ The 
peculiar meaning of προκυκλέω, προκυκλίς, 
προκυκλία We now know from the title of 1. ; 
they are synonymous with zpoaywyevu. 
The verb προκυκλέω is (I believe) only in 
the Rhodian Swallow-song (Athen. 360), 
παλάθαν σὺ προκύκλει | ἐκ πίονος οἴκου : Clearly 
its use there is humorous and figurative, 
‘procure, betray us a fig-cake.’ And pre- 
cisely so προκυκλίην in the line before us. 

96.—tylawe, ‘Good-bye.’ At the end of 
the line perhaps [πά]λαι μάτ[ην] χωρεῖ. 
VII. 


74 foll.—Cerdo loquitur :— 
Ἑρμῆ te Κέρδων, καὶ σὺ κερδεία Πειθοῖ ! 
ὡς ἦν τι μὴ νῦν ἡμὶν ἐς βόλον κύρσῃ; 
οὐκ οἷδ᾽ ὅκως ἄμεινον ἡ χύτρη πρήξει. 
‘Unless some fish comes now to my net, my 
fish-pot is likely to be badly off.’ This is an 
aside ; hence the next speech. 
Μητρώ. 
τί τονθορύζεις κοὐκ ἐλευθέρῃ γλάσσῃ 
τὸν τῖμον ὅστις ἐστὶν ἐξεδίφησας ; 
Κέρδων. 
γύναι, μιῆς μνῆς ἐστὶν ἄξιον τοῦτο 
80. τὸ ζεῦγος, ἢ ἄνω σ᾽ ἢ κάτω βλέπειν" χαλκοῦ 
ῥίνημ᾽ ὃ δή KOT ἐστὶ, τῆς ᾿Αθηναίης 
ὠνευμένης αὐτῆς, ἂν οὐκ ἀποστάξαι. 
‘If Athena herself were my customer, not 
a fraction would I abate of the price, ever so 
small,’ 


A 


Μητρώ. 
μάλ᾽ εἰκότως σευ τὸ στεγύλλιον, Κέρδων, 
πέπληθε δαψιλέων τε καὶ καλῶν ἔργων, 
6. if you sell them so dear,) 
φύλασσε καλῶς αὐτά" τῇ γὰρ εἰκοστῇ 
τοῦ Ταυρεῶνος ἡ Ἑκάτη γάμον ποιεῖ 


τῆς ᾿Αρτακηνῆς, χὐποδημάτων χρείη" 


ο“-- 
σι Ba 
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τάχ᾽ οὖν τὰ λῆς πρόσεισι σὺν τύχῃ πρός σε. 

μᾶλλον δὲ πάντων ἀλλὰ θύλακον ῥάψαι, ᾿ 
90. τὰς μνέας ὅκως σοι μὴ αἱ γαλαῖ διοίσουσιν. 
Metro declines to pay his price, and so to 
beat him down she has recourse to banter. 
‘ There’s the festival coming on the 20th of 
Taureon, when Hecate makes a ἱερὸς γάμος, 
(a mystery festival in honour of our Lady of 
Artace and her marriage with Pluto). There 
will be a demand for shoes (among the 
ladies). No doubt you will get your prices, 
and have good luck. But be sure, above all 
else, to stitch you a wallet to hold your coins, 
for fear the ‘‘cat”’ spirits them away.’ He 
replies, ‘Though Hecate came to my shop, 
or our Lady of Artace herself, she shall not 
be asked less than a mina.’ Cyzicus was 
famous for the worship of Demeter and 
Proserpine: see Greenwall’s Llectrwm 
Coinage of Cyzicus, pp. 11, 12; Propertius 
iv. 22, 4; Plutarch, Zucullus, 10; Appian, 
Mithr. 75. Of course these passages say 
nothing of Artace, the suburb of Cyzicus, 
nor of any temple of Proserpine thereat ; 
but they make my suggestion the more 
probable. 

91 foll. may provisionally be restored as 
follows. So much of the papyrus is muti- 
lated here that even the drift of some lines 
is obscure ; but where the MS. is entire, I 
feel pretty confident of my readings. 


KEPAON. 
Ἤν τ᾽ ἡ Ἑκάτη ἔλθη μνῆς ἔλασσον οὐκ οἴσει, 
nv τε ἡ ᾿Αρτακηνή. 
LYNE. 

Πρὸς τάδ᾽ εἰ θέλεις σκέπτευ" 
οὐ σοὶ δίδωσι καὶ ἡ ἀγαθὴ τύχη, Κέρδων, 
ψαῦσαι ποδισκῶν ὧν πόθοι τε κήρωτες 
ψαύουσιν ἀλλ᾽ οἷς κνῖσα καὶ κακὴ λώβη. 95 
ὥστ᾽ ἐκ μὲν ἡμέων διαφόρως σεωυτοῦ πρήξεις, 
ταύτῃ δὲ δώσεις κεῖνο τὸ ἕτερον ζεῦγος. 
κόσου πάλιν ; πρήμηνον ἀξίαν φωνήν 
σεωυτοῦ. 

K. Στατῆρας πέντε" ναὶ μὰ θεοὺς φοιτᾷ 
ἢ ψάλτρι᾽ [Bilernpis ἡ ἡμέραν πᾶσαν 100 
λαβεῖν ἀνώγουσ᾽, ἀλλ᾽ ἐγώ μιν ἐχθαίρω 
Ki τέσσαράς μοι δαρικοὺς ὑπόσχηται, 
ὁτούνεκέν μευ τὴν γυναῖκα τωθάζει 
κακοῖσι δεινοῖς. 

Tr Εἰ [δὲ χρημάτων χρείη, 
φέρ᾽, εὐλαβοῦ [δή:] τῶν τριῶν θέλεις] 

δοῦναι 105 
καὶ ταῦτα καὶ ταῦτ᾽ [κι es δαρ]εικῶν 
ἕκητι Μητροῦς τῆσδε; 

Κ. Af ewvov οὐ dia jes 
εἶ]ναι τό μ᾽ ἐλάσαι σαν δάλων ye τεχνίτην 1] 
ἐόντ᾽ ἀληθινὸν ἐ ἐς θεοὺς ἀνα[π]͵τῆϊναι ; 

T. Ἔχεις γὰρ οὐχὶ γλᾶσσαν 4 ὃδ[ύ]νῃ δὴ 

ἐλθεῖν. 110 
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K. Μ]ὰ, θεῶν ἐκεῖνος οὐ μακρὴν ἀπο ζώει] 
ὁτέῳ σὺ χείλεα νύκτα χἠμέρην οἴ γνυς |. 
φέρ᾽, ὧδε τὸν ποδίσκον εἰς t| x |vos θῶμεν. 

(He proceeds to measure the lady’s foot, 
or to try on a sandal.) 


TL. Πάξ' μήτε προσθῇς μήτ᾽ ax οὖν ἕλῃ μηδέν. 
K. Τὰ καλὰ πάντα τῇς καλῇσιν ἁρμόζε. 115 

αὐτὴν ἐρεῖς τὸ πέλμα τὴν ᾿Αθηναίην 

τεμεῖν. δὸς αὐτὴ καὶ σὺ τὸν πόδα..--- 
(He proceeds to do the same for the other 
lady.) 

» μ᾿ a ε ΄, τ] 

ἄρηρεν ὅπλῃ βοῦς ὃ λακτίσας ὑμᾶς. 

εἴ τις πρὸς ἴχνος ἠκόνησε τὴν σμίλην, 

οὐκ ἂν (μὰ τὴν Κέρδωνος “Eotinv) οὕτω 120 

τοὔργον σαφέως ἔκειτ᾽ ἂν ὡς σαφέως κεῖται.-- 
(An inquisitive lady stares in at the door in 
passing, and seems amused at the group.) 


7 , , 4 \ Ad 
αὕτη σύ, δώσεις ἕπτα δαρικοὺς τοῦδε, 
ε “4 “ , ΄ 
ἡ μέζον ἵππου προς θύρῃ κιχλίζουσα.--- 


(To the customers.) 


γυναῖκες, ἢν ἔχητε χἠτέρων χρείην 
ἢ σαμβαλίσκων ἢ ἢ ἃ κατ᾽ οἰκίην ἕλκειν 125 
εἴθισθε, τὴν δούλην [μὲν] ὧδε [de] πέμπειν" 
σὺ δ᾽ ἧκε, Μητροῖ, πρός με τῇ ἐνάτῃ πάντως 
ὅκως λαβῇς Kapkivia* τὴν γὰρ οὖν βαίτην 
θάλπουσαν εὖ δεῖ [τ]ὸν φρονοῦντα καὶ ῥάπ- 
τειν. 

94.—See the Cupids in attendance at the 
toilet-scenes so common upon Greek pyaides. 

95.—I gladly adopt W.G.R.’s reading. 

96.—diaddpos is not far from the letters 
of the MS. 

98.—W.G.R. 
punctuation. 

104-107.—Merely a suggestion of the 
probable drift. 

107-109.—My suggestion is very doubt- 
ful, but still possible. The shoemaker is a 
testy fellow with a sharp tongue. But he is 
beginning to relent; for Metro is a very 
valuable customer, and the other lady has 
talked him down. Half seriously he com- 
plains of their hard treatment of him. They 
beat him down so much that he will have 
to leave ; he is an honest man, and this un- 
fair world is not fit for him ; like Astraea, 
he will have to flit to the gods. 

110.—‘ If he reaches the gods, it will not 
be by virtue of his tongue.’ 

113.—I feel pretty sure of ἴζχ]νος. It 
may mean either the sole of a sandal (so 
line 119), or perhaps a pattern sole for 
measuring the size of the foot. 

114.—Clearly the lady’s exclamation. 
He has fitted her perfectly ; he cannot 
better it. 


is probably right in his 
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117, 118.—The proverb must mean: 
‘ Anybody who flouts such charming ladies 
must be an ill-conditioned fellow indeed.’ 

119-121.—‘To sharpen one’s knife on 
the sole of one’s shoe’ seems proverbial for 
a careless, untidy, “inaccurate workman. 
This perfect fit could never have been turned 
out by rule of thumb. 

123.—She grins like a horse: the com- 
parison is confined to the mouth. See on 
iv. 44. 

128-129.—The jerkin that keeps one 
warm a wise man will take care to keep 
mended’: ze. Metro is a good customer, 
and therefore shall be well attended to. 


i. 1, 2. 6.....0 ἀρασσι την θυρὴν τις ovK oe 
es Tap ἡμεων εἕ αγροικιῆς ἠκι 
Dr. Rutherford writes 


Θρέισσ᾽, ἀράσσει τὴν. θύρην τις" οὐκ ὄψει 
εἴ τις παρ᾽ ἡμέας ἐξ ἀγροικίης ἥκει; 
Θρέισσ᾽ 15 plainly right. But may we not 
keep the Top ἡμέων οὗ the MS. and read τίς 
TOV παρ ἡμέων ἐξ a ἀγροικίης ἥκει ! 


40, 41. χιλαρὴ καταστηθὶι 


ΠΝ ς αλλον 


Dr. Rutherford conjectures ἀνδρῶν πρὸς 
ἄλλον. As Herondas lengthens ἃ short 
vowel before zp at 11]. 62 and v. 76, why not 
ἄνδρα πρὸς ἄλλον 4 

47, 48, αλλα μὴ τις εστηκες 
συνε σ |’ υ[φ] ἡμων 

The editor tells us that ‘a dot is placed 
over the last letter’ of exryxes, ‘ presumably 
to cancel it,’ and that ἡμέων is ‘ apparently 
corrected to nw.’ Is it certain that the 
sixth letter of 48 is 7, and not y? I think 
that the scribe meant 

ἀλλὰ μή τις ἕστηκε 
σύνεγγυς ἡμῖν ; 
(As σύνεγγυς takes both genitive e and dative, 
the variant ἡμέων is quite intelligible.) 
Gullis, now that she is coming to the point 
of her discourse, is anxious to assure herself 
that there is no one within hearing. 

69-72. 

και τὴν φιλην Δημήτρα ταῦτ eyo|y Je adAns 

YUVGLKOS OUK QV ηδεως € π͵ηκου στα 

χωλὴν dae dew χωλον εξεπαιδευσα 

και τῆς θυρης Tov ουδον εχθρον ἡγεισθαι 


Dr. Rutherford writes in 71 χωλὴν δ᾽ ἀεὶ 
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The metaphor in βαίτη is appropriate to a 
oxutevs. The saying is an aside, and Metro 
is not supposed to hear it. 

I have not been at pains to restore the 
correct dialectical forms: this would require 
further study, for which I have had no time. 
The way in which staters and darics are 
spoken of in the last 25 lines of No. vii. is 
worth the attention of numismatists. The 
stater is the silver stater, I suppose, or 
tetradrachm, which was current coin. The 
(gold) daric was no longer current, but 
seems used like our guinea to express a 
large sum. It is as if we talked of crowns 


,and guineas. 


K. L. Hicks. 


δεῖν πῶλον ἐξεπαιδεύθην. I think that the 
reading of the MS., differently divided, should 
be retained : 

χωλὴν δ᾽ ἀείδειν χωλὸν ἐξεπαίδευσα. 

‘JT would have taught her to keep to birds 
of her own feather, and to hate the sight of 
my doorstep.’ 

τ: 71, #23 

ω ynpas 
TOV μαν εξεφυσησεν. 

Dr. Rutherford reads ἐπεὶ τόλμαν. I think 
that the text of the MS. is substantially 
sound, and that we should read 


σοι θυετω επ.. 


ὦ γῆρας, 
σοὶ θυέτω" ἐπεὶ τὸν ἔμ, ἂν ἐξεφύσησεν. 
‘Old age, he should render a grateful 
sacrifice to thee ; for such exertions would 
have made mea proud man.’ For τὸν ἐμέ, 
compare Plato Philebus, 208. That a dactyl 
is admissible in the third foot, appears 
from iv. 19. 
ill, 8-13. 
κου μεν ἡ θυρὴ κειται 
του γραμματιστεω και τριῆκας ἡ πικρὴ 
τον μισθον αιτι κὴν τα Ναννακου κλαυσω 
οὐκ αν Taxews Anke τὴν γε μὴν παιστρὴν 
οκου περ οικιζουσιν OL TE προυνικοι 
κοι ὃραπεται oad οιδε KYTEP Wl διξαι 


Apparently the mother complains that 
her boy, though ready enough to guide any 
one to the Casino, will be in no hurry to tell 
or show the way to the school-house. Hence 
for Ange, I desiderate λέξειε or δείξειε. Is it 
certain that the initial letter is X? (1 sup- 
pose that καὶ τριηκὰς ἡ πικρὴ τὸν μισθὸν αἰτεῖ, 
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κὴν τὰ Ναννάκου κλαύσω is a mere by-the- 
by.) 

19-21. 

αι δορκαλιδες δε ναι παρωτεραι πολλον 

ev τηισι φυσηις τοις τε δικτυοις κεινται 

τῆς ληκυθου ἡμεων THL ἐπι παντι χρωμεσθα 


The editor adds: ‘de ναι: at first written, 
da, but ἐν is written above, apparently for 
insertion.’ Is it possible that what was ‘at 
first written’ was, not da, but dA, and that 
the supposed ν is in reality the mark of a 
short syllable as in iv. 62% I suspect that 
the scribe found at δορκάλιδες δὲ λιπαρώτεραι 
πολλόν, and added the mark over the ¢ to 
show his appreciation of the false quantity. 
I understand Metrotime to say — ‘his 
knuckle-bones—which from much use in the 
past are brighter than the family λήκυθος--- 
are now neglected.’ But was Herondas guilty 
of the false quantity which the conscientious 
scribe has preserved? Is it possible that 
the letters λὶ which have intruded them- 

_selves into δορκάδες, are a survival from an 
earlier reading ? 

D8. Μητροιτιμὴ erevxeo 

Both metre and sense suggest Μητροτίμη; 
μὴ ἐπεύχεο. Lampriscus, interrupting, as- 
sures the anxious mother that prayers are 
unnecessary: her boy shall have all she 
asks. 

63, 64. 

OV σοι €T ATAPKEL ταισι δορκασιν παιζειν 
ἀστράβδ οκωσπερ οιδε 

The sense is plain: ‘you are no longer 
content to play at dibs with knuckle-bones, 
like your schoolfellows.’ But is it not 
likely that the name of the game was 
ἀστράγδα, rather than ἀστράβδα ? 

68. κου μοι To δριμυ σκυλος ἡ Boos KEpKos 

WL 

Dr. Rutherford points out that the v in 
σκυλος is short. Should we read 

κοῦ μοι τὸ δριμὺ σκῦτος--ἡἢ βόος κέρκος-- 

ᾧ κιτιλ. 4 

ae 78. 

κοσας κοσας Λαμπρισκε λισσομαι μελλις 
es μευ φορησαι μὴ με τηνδε ὃ ιρωτα 

Dr. Rutherford reads ἔς μ᾽ ἐνφορῆσαι. I 
imagine that Lampriscus’ interruption de- 
prives us of an obvious accusative. For the 
order of the words, compare v. 76 ἔς μεὺ 
δικαίως τὸ πρόσωπον. 

iv. 42. ov σοι λεγω αὐτὴ THE 

Dr. Rutherford writes αὐτῇ. 
the accent indicates, αὕτη. 

v. 4-11. Adopting from Dr. Rutherford 
χρέω μοι Oxy and ἱμονήθρην, and writing, for 
Αμφυταιην, Apdutaty,l would distribute and 
punctuate these lines as follows: 


Rather, as 
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LT. ἐγὼ ᾿Αμφυταίῃ ; τὴν λέγεις ὁρώρηκα 

γυναίκα ; 
Β. προφάσεις πᾶσαν ἡμέραν ἕλκεις: 

: cata δοῦλός εἰμι: χρέω μοι ὅκη βούλει, 

“μὴ τό HY αἷμα νύ κτα χἠμέρην πῖνε. 

ὅσην δὲ καὶ τὴν γλᾶσσαν οὗτος ἔσχηκας-- 

Κύδιλλα, κοῦ ᾽στὶ Πυρρίης ; κάλει μοι αὐτόν. 
IL. τί ἐστι; 
Β. τοῦτον δῆσον ἀλλ᾽ ἔθ᾽ ἕστηκας ;— 

τὴν ἱμονήθρην τοῦ κάδου ταχέως λύσας. 

ΝΠ Ee). 

καθησο Μῆητροι τηι γυναικιας ες διῴρον 
ανασταθεισ a.| 

So Β. Μ. But in the note we read: 
‘Apparently the scribe began to write 
γυναικιδος, but altered the word before 
reaching the last letter, as the last two 
letters τ γυναικιας are written over 60. The 
a however is not certain, and as there is a 
dot above it, it may be intended to be can- 
celled.’ I suspect that the letter which fol- 
lows the dotted a is not s but 6: in other 
words, that the scribe began to write γυναικὶ 
δός, and then substituted γυναικὶ θές. The 
words τῇ γυναικὶ θὲς δίφρον ἀνασταθεῖσα, as 
well as the sentences which follow, are of 
course addressed to the servant. 
9---Τ1. 


νυν αὐτον [εἸκμασσις τε και TOLS λαμπρον 


ot ες τι xp. - ληστρι θυε μοι ταυτηι 
επει σε YE τ 0  Ldaee wi 60) 74 εμων eyo XELPEOV 
Dr. Rutherford’s excellent σ᾽ ἔγευσ᾽ ay is 


To complete the 


plainly to be accepted. 
it only remains to 


sense of the passage, 
write 

νῦν αὐτὸν ἐκμάσσεις τε Kal ποιεῖς λαμπρὸν 

ὅτ᾽ ἐστὶ χρείη. λῃστρί, OVE μοι. ---ταύτῃ᾽ 

ἐπεί σ᾽ ἔγευσ᾽ ἂν τῶν ἐμῶν ἐγὼ χειρῶν. 
‘There? just when the chair is wanted, it 
has to be dusted and cleaned. Make haste, 
thief !—That will do: else,’ ete. 

10. αυται YAP ove It seems obvious to 
write αὐταὶ γάρ ἐσμεν, and to treat these 
words as a parenthesis. 


96, 97. 
VYLOALY EL... «τος λαιματ. . χωρει 
ὝΠΟ ΣΡ στι 


The last words of 96 would appear to be 
μάτην χώρει: ‘you may have your journey 
for nothing!’ The moment that Metro has 
gone, Coritto, talking to herself, reveals the 
secret: she has bought both the ‘articles of 
apparel,’ if that is “the right phrase, and 
Metro will take nothing “by her visit to 
Artemis, 


αι κην τρεφηι τις εν κολπωι 


NJ “Ὁ ΄ὔ , 
ὥρνυσθ᾽ dp’ ἔχιδναι κὴν τρέφῃ τις ἐν κόλπῳ. 
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vii. 50, 51. 
t[a]urnv . . vyuva. . ανηι Μητρ[οι] 
to Cevyos etepov χατε[ρ]ον par εἕοισει 
Read : 
τοῦτ᾽ ἦν κου μιν ἀλγύνῃ, Myrtpot, 
τὸ ζεῦγος, K.T.A, 
‘If this pair hurts the foot, he shall bring 
out another and then another.’ 
vu. 124-126. 
γυναικες NV EXNTE KNTEPWV χρειὴν 
ἢ σαμβαλισκων ἡ ακατοικιην ελκιν 
εἰιθ ισθε τὴν μοι δουλ[ίην] woe πεμπιν 
So Β. M. In 126 Dr. Rutherford writes : 
εἴθισθε, τήν μοι. ., ὧδε δεῖ πέμπειν. 
To complete the line, I propose 
εἴθισθ᾽, ἔτην μοι ἢ δοῦλον ὧδε δεῖ πέμπειν. 
128, 129. 
τὴν yap ovv βαιτὴν 
θαλπουσαν evdew δολιφρονουντα και ραπτιν 
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So B. M. But the editor adds the note: 
“δολιφρονουντα: or dovdpovovvta, which 
certainly seems to be what the scribe 
actually wrote.’ Read : 
τὴν yap οὖν βαίτην 

θάλπους ἄνευ δεῖ ᾽νδον φρονοῦντ᾽ aKa ῥάπτειν. 
Cerdon pompously excuses himself for fixing 
a distant day : the sewing will require cool 
reflection in the privacy of his studio. It 
will be seen that this distribution of the words 
does not entail any deviation from the text 
of the MS. With ἀκᾷ ῥάπτειν, compare per- 
haps iv. 57 οἱ epya Kowyv which I suppose to 
represent οἷ᾽ ἔργ᾽ ἀκᾷ νεῖν : ‘what triumphs of 
needle-work ! ’ 

Henry JACKSON. 
CANNES. 
9 September, 1891. 





it 


3. εσωδε is clearly ἔσωθε, and should not 
be altered. 


9. Perhaps τί σὺ θέλεις πρὸς ἀνθρώπους ; ᾿ 


‘what do you want with civilized men ?’ 
what errand makes you force your way into 
respectable society ἢ 

19, 20. The punctuation is perhaps thus : 


σίλλαινε ταῦτα" τῆς νεωτέρῃς ὑμῖν 
? an 
πρόσεστιν" ἀλλ᾽ οὐ τοῦτο μή σε θερμήνῃ. 





‘Jibe on as you will: it is natural to 
young women like you: but it will never 
give you any real warmth ’—such as you may 
get from me. 

37. Read kar’ οὖν λήσεις. 

39-41. Read 

χὴἡμέρας μετάλλαξον 
[τὸν ν]οῦν δύ᾽ ἢ τρεῖς, χἱλαρὴ κατάστηθι 
κλίνασ᾽ (or νεύουσ᾽) ἐΪς ἄλλον. 

55. Perhaps ἀθικτος ἐς] Κυθηρείην σφρη- 
γίς, “ἃ pure gem for Aphrodite’s service.’ 

56. Obviously ἰδών σε καθ᾽ ὁδοῦ τῆς μέσης. 

00. ἀγκαλίζει, “ fondles.’ 

62. κατάρτησον. I think in a less dis- 
tinct sense than that suggested by Ruther- 
ford: ‘turn all your thoughts to Aphrodite,’ 
‘have no thought except for love’: tota 
pende ex Venere, h.e. toto animo, tota mente. 

64, 
πρῆξαι. 

74 sqq. μετρηιαις seems to be μὴ ᾿ταιρείαις 
(μὴ ἑταιρείαις) “ keep for younger women such 
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a tale as would be indecent to prostitutes.’ 
μὴ would thus = μηδέ. 


11. 
28-30. 
ὃν χρῆν ἑαυτὸν ὅστις ἐστὶ κἀκ ποίου 
πηλοῦ πεφύρητ᾽ εἰδότ᾽, ὡς ἐγὼ ζῴειν 
τῶν δημοτέων φρίσσοντα καὶ τὸν ἥκιστον. 

Rutherford is strangely wrong here. 

44. κυσος seems to be a neuter form of 
κύσθος sens. obsc. τάπης perhaps for ἀπάτης, 
= ἀπατεών. 

72. Perhaps σοὶ θυέτω, ἐπεὶ ὧν τόλμαν 
ἐξεφύσησεν : ἐπεὶ by itself is metrically too 
weak, I think. 

78. θαρσέων λεηλατοῖμ᾽ av εἰ Θαλῆς εἴη. 

So I conjectured before seeing Mr. Head- 
lam’s paper in Athenaeum of Sept. 12. He 
however reads εἴην, as Rutherford. I retain 
εἴη, ‘uirtutem uero quod attinet, fidenter 
ipse praedas abigam si ex Thaletis domo 
abigendae sint.’ 

79. οὐδὲν δεινὸν looks right, in spite of 
the dots over ὃ and ε of οὐδέν. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine anything more Greek or 
more completely in character. 


DLE; 


32, 33 may be right as printed by 
Kenyon: ‘assuming the part of an old man 
stricken both in ears and eyes, he proceeds 
to strain him out as it were from a jar with 
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holes, drop by drop.’ I would explain this 
of some gesture the boy makes, in ridicule of 
the slow and painful way in which an old 
man discharges his water or dribbles out his 
words. 

50. paxw is, I think, ‘his spine’ not 
‘the bridge of his nose,’ as ἢ, 

55. or npos looks right, at any rate ought 
not to be altered summarily. 

58—60 may perhaps be written thus 
μὴ ᾽λασσον αὐτῷ --- 

Μητροτίμη [μὴ] ᾽πεύχεο. 
ἕξει γὰρ οὐδὲν μεῖον. 
‘as you would be happy and fortunate, 
Lampriskus, give him πὸ less’—Lampr. 
‘Metrotima, no imprecations: he shall get 
what you wish all the same.’ 

62. δείξοντες with οὐκ dpetre. The school- 
master orders the offending Cottalus to be 
lifted on the back of one of the slaves and 
whipt, thus exposing, or perhaps, making him 
anexample. The attitude is familiarly known 
by the Pompeian picture. 

64. αἀστραβδὰ looks genuine. It pro- 
bably describes the posture of boys playing 
with each other [Mr. Headlam compares 
κύβδα] at some game of dice. οἵδε like the 
lads we see; not any that he sees at the 
moment, but like Latin hz. 

παίστρη like πίστρη must be a place, ep. 
ποτίστρη. Cottalus knows the way to the 
recognised playground of the looser charac- 
ters—the common porters and runaway 
slaves. 

66. κινευντα μηδε καρφοσιτο γηδιστον. The 
meaning seems to be: ‘I will make you as 
well-behaved as a girl, you shall be so still 
as not to set the least bit of chaff astir.’ 
Then κάρφος must be separated from 1, and 
τό γ᾽ ἥκιστον written with R. But what 
then is εἿ ἕν is the only suitable word that 
occurs: εἰ seems barely admissible. 

71. Rutherford thinks that Cottalus 
abridges Lampriskus to Priskus. Would not 
this be dangerous while the whipping goes 
on? I should prefer to drop the A. ‘The 
boy’s fright might make him drop ove letter, 
hardly three. 

75. χωρεῖν seems here to mean ‘go off 
well,’ 1.6. sell at a good price. 

79. Possibly εἰ ἔτι (so R.) συζῴην, “1 1 
consent to live with you,’ instead of running 
off to my grandmother’s. 

82. Perhaps οὐκέτ᾽ οὐχί τοι πρήξω: or 
even οὐχί τι Tp. 

87. ουδεκληξαι. RK. οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἐκλήξαις. But 
the « is a genuine relique: read therefore 
οὐδέκω λήξεις Or οὐδέκω ἂν λήξαις. 

90, 91. δήκου may be rightly given by the 
papyrus. The following words τὸ μηθὲν ἀλλ᾽ 


Λαμπ. 
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és εἴκοσίν ye appear to mean ‘nothing short 
of as many as twenty lashes at the least.’ 


Ys. 


16. wtpa like θρέπτρα is unexceptionable : 
‘we should have offered something better 
than a cock as our fee for Asklepios’ heal- 
ing our complaints.’ 

20. Perhaps τῆς ὑγιίης μοι: μᾶ καλῶν. 

26. Papyr. εὐθιης, which may be right ; 
she plays on the name. ‘May Paeon be 
gracious to these as to us, and may he be a 
veritable forwarder (Kuthies) of fine work- 
manship.’ 

36. Possibly ὅκως βιβᾷ, τὸν ἀνδριάντα τῆς 
Μύττεω (1 Μύστεω). 

42. αὐτὴ is difficult ; we should expect 
αὔτως. 1 suggest that αὐτῇ was used for 
αὔτως : the rest of the v. was perhaps τῇδε 
χὥῶδε χασκούσῃ. 

44, καρκίνου μέζον is not to be altered. 
The slave stares, making great eyes like a 
crab, 

46, Read οὔτ᾽ ὀργῆς σε κρηγύην οὔτε βέβηλος 
aivel, πανταχῆ δ᾽ apyos κεῖσαι: " neither priest 
nor layman has a word of praise of your 
goodness : everywhere you lie idle.’ 

49, 50. She takes Asklepios to witness 
her vexation at the idleness of the slave, ὡς 


ἔκ p’ ἐκναίσας ov θέλουσαν οἰδῆσαι. Theocr. 
Q 2 a / Ψ 
xv. 88 ἐκκναισεῦντι πλατειάσδοισαι ἅπαντα: 


οἰδῆσαι, ἐγωϑοΐ. 

54, Surely the meaning is: ‘ But day has 
come and is moving on.’ The door is opened 
accordingly. κανειθ᾽ for καὶ ἀνεῖται should not 
be altered: the shrine may now be en- 
tered. 

57. xownv, the papyrus: καινὴν would be 
easier—a new Athene, ze. Athene in her 
latest development as patroness of art and 
the last inventions in art. 

67. It is difficult not to believe that ἀνά- 
σιμος should be read for ἀνάσιλλοςς. For (1) 
this is suggested by the immediately preced- 
ing χὡ γρυπὸς οὗτος, (2) if is not certain that 
ἀνάσιλλος can be used adjectively. 

68. Conv βλεπωσιν ἡμερην has a strangely 
modern look. I do not remember to have 
seen the combination elsewhere. 

72 sqq. Here Rutherford has quite missed 
the meaning. Without changing a word 
of the papyrus as printed by Kenyon, trans- 
late: ‘they are the absolute lines οἵ 
Apelles ; you will never say “That man saw 
one thing, was denied the sight of another.” 
Not so: but whatever came into his mind, he 
pressed on to attain that even at a run. 


If there be any who has looked upon Apel- 
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les or his works without the due awe they 
claim, I wish he may hang by the foot in a 
fuller’s shop.’ One change alone is needed ; 
ἀλλ we ewe can hardly be anything but either 
ὃ ἐπὶ or ov ἐπὶ, by attraction, 1.6. ὦ ᾽πὶ. 
82-85. I read thus: 
aN ON / > Ν » 
in ἰὴ ἸΤαΐηον, εὐμενὴς εἴης 
καλοῖς ἐπ᾽ ἰροῖς ταῖσδε, κεἴ τις ἐκ τῶνδε, 
ἐταῖς ὀπυίηταί τε καὶ γενῆς ἄσσον. 
‘et st qua ex his prognata fuerit, nubat pro- 
pinquorum alicui nec longe a familia sua.’ 
γενῆς not γονῆς is also given by the 
papyrus in τι. 1. 
90. Cf. Prop. iv. 8, 7—14. 


92. καὶ ψαιστὰ δεῦσον. 


has 


6. χρῶ 6 τι καὶ βούλει. 

18, φέρ᾽ εἷς σύ. 

41. οδη the papyrus: σμῆ Rutherford : 
possibly 6\7 ‘smash his nose’; so vil. 7. 
KOTTE TO ῥύγχος. 

68. Perhaps ἡ Adw ’ytiun (Entima). 

69. Read μὴ ᾿παιτιῶ ἀλλὰ viv μὲν ke. 

73. For μὴ λυπειτε με read μὴ λυπεῖτ᾽ Hpi. 

85. This v. must have ended, I think, 

...tTw ὁρτὴν ἐξ ὁρτῆς, 

But what the last adjective is I cannot 

see. The metre will not bear ἀλκυονῖτιν. 


Vi. 


1. Κάθησο, Μητροῖ, τῇ" γυναῖκας ἐς δίφρον. 
ἀνασταλεῖσαν πάντα δεῖ με προστάσσειν 
αὐτήν. ‘ 

ἀναστα- is all that Kenyon vouches for: 

but ἀνασταθεῖσαν seems to me hardly suitable. 
I suggest ἀνασταλεῖσαν. Koritto is impa- 
tient, and declares she must tuck up her 
dress and see to her orders in person. 

5. ἐν τῇ οἰκίῃ εἷς ov. 


Slave. pn |aAXG τἀλφιτ᾽ ἣν μετρῇς. 
10. The name was, I believe, 7'halestris. 


Read therefore ὅτ᾽ és τι χρή. Θάληστρι, θῦέ 
μοι ταύτῃ. 

The slave only begins polishing up when 
the moment calls tor it to be done. If 
therefore she escapes a beating from her 
mistress, she may thank the visitor for 
it (θῦε ταύτῃ, sc. to the visitor, Metro). 
Metro having thus saved the slave, deserves 
her σῶστρα. It was customary σῶστρα 
θύειν. 

16. νωβυστρα looks like a formation of 
the same kind as νουβυστικός. 

26-29. αὐὑυτηι---ουτη---αὐυτην---αὐτὴ, an un- 
exampled recurrence in these poems. In 27, 
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where the papyrus gives γυναικες αὐτὴ μὴ 
γυνὴ ποτ εκτριψι, Rutherford edits γυναῖκας 
αὐτὴ μὴ γυνή KoT ἐκτρίψῃ ; assigning the v. to 
Koritto. It might, I think, be equally well 
a continuation of Metro’s, with αὐτῇ for 
αὐτή, inthe sense of αὔτως : ‘she gave orders 
that no one should see it, for fear a woman 
some day ruin her kind unthinkingly.’ 

32 sqq. with διξαι or evdiEar for ...€w 
might be explained as printed by Kenyon: 
‘aliam pro nobis amicam indaget quae 
posthae Nossidi (=sibi) familiaris sit, quo- 
niam ei non uideor maiora quam ex mulieris 
modulo ostendisse: nam, quod pace dixerim 
Nemesis, mille mihi si praesto sint, ne 
unum quidem uelim adsciscere, qui modo 
insincerus sit’. She seems to mean (at 
least primarily) friends: but there may be 
an under-allusion. 

45, Aut quid 5101 uolunt hae deliciae ? 
‘these affected airs.’ 

59. αὐτὸ ἐρεῖς εἶναι ΤΤρηξῖνον is simply ‘ you 
will say it is the very ideal Praxinus,’ 
id ipsum quod est Praxinus: ep. αὐτόιππος, 
αὐτοάνθρωπος &e. 

66, 67. I would suggest 
αὐτῆς ὁρᾶν τὰς χεῖρας, οὐχὶ Képdwvos, 
δόξεις. [ἐγὼ δ᾽] ἕν, δύο yap ἦλθ᾽ ἔχων, Μητροῖ, 
ἰδοῦσα pl odtvor]. 

69. τα βαλλι recalls ταβαλώ, a Persian 
word for tympanum, ‘atabal.’ But it is 
difficult to see how these could resemble the 
article described in the poem. Or can it be 
an abridgment of σαραβάλλια a diminutive 
of σαράβαλλα, loose trousers, like those worn 
by the Persians ? 

80. Possibly ἔδει yap: ἀλλ᾽ ἄκαιρον. οὐ 
πρέπον τειναι. 

‘Debebam sane, sed occasio non erat: 
non est res ducenda’ ; or, ἀλλὰ καιρὸν od 7. 
τεῖναι, ‘sed non decebat occasionem plus 
aequo tendere,’ 1.6. to abuse the oppor- 
tunity. 

98. The words ἐξαμιθρῆσαι and τείρεων 
(so I read) point to the meaning: ep. 1. 33, 
Catull. Lxi. 200. 


WET. 


1. The v. perhaps ended with εἴ τι. 


38. ταθρρα may be τερθρα. 
50. Perhaps ταῦτ᾽ ἢν [δῶ] ὑμίν, ἂν δ᾽ ἀνῇ 


Μητρώ, ‘see let me give you these, and if 
Metro lowers her terms.’ 


52. ἔστ᾽ ἂν [τέλος] πεισθῆτε [μηδ᾽] ἔτει 
ψευδέα. 

6ῦ. ἀπεμπολῆσαι]. 

80. ἢ ἄνω σ᾽ ἢ κάτω βλέπειν. is unex- 


ceptionable : ‘ it is worth a mina from what- 
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ever point you look at it ’—examined either 
side, top or bottom. 

95. ισκνυσα seems to be a word con- 
nected with ἰσχνός. Perhaps there was a 
noun icyvis ‘ withering’ ‘ shrivelling’: the 
a would then be ἃ, a change from the 
particularizing ποδίσκων to a more general 
object. This however would involve con- 
structing ψαύειν with an accusative. It may 
equally well be a participle: ‘non tibi con- 
tingit pedes tractare quos tractant Veneres 
Cupidinesque sed quos macies et mala de- 
formitas.’ Notice the Catullian cast of the 
language ὧν πόθοι τε κἤρωτες Wavovow. 

96. The indications of the papyrus as 
stated by Kenyon suggest either ὥστ᾽ ἐκ μὲν 
ἡμέων δὶς λόω σέο πρήξεις OF ὧ. ἐ. μ. ἡ. AGa 
δὶς σέο πρήξεις, duplo fortunatior eris quam 
ante fuisti. 

110. Perhaps 

ἔχεις γὰρ οὔτι γλᾶσσαν, ἠθήνην δ᾽ ἠθεῖ 

ἀθέων ἐκεῖνος οὐ μακρὴν ἀφεστηκὼς 

ὅτεω σὺ χείλεα νύκτα χἡμέρην οἴγνυς. 
ἀφέστηκεν, οἴγνυς Rutherford: ‘non tu 
linguam habes, sed tanquam colum in os 
ingeris isti impio cuius labra semper irru- 
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mando aperis.’ On this view, the words 
are said by one of the women to Kerdon, 
who thereupon lowers his tone (113). 


In the difficult passage ii. 17—21 it 
seems clear that παρώτεραι is the comparative 
mapoitepai—the meaning being either that 
the dice (δορκάδες) are of much more account 
in Cottalus’ estimation than his slate; or 
that, when the distrest mother looks into 
the λήκυθος which serves as a general family 
repository for things stowed away, the dice 
are found with the fire-bellows and nets at 
the top, and the slate beneath them ; show- 
ing that the former have been used recently, 
while the slate has been thrust away with 
other lumber out of sight. On this latter 
hypothesis, which I conceive to be the more 
probable, I would write the vv. thus 

Ki OnkoT αὐτὴν ὥσπερ ᾿Αίδην βλέψας 
γράψῃ μὲν οὐδὲν καλόν, ἐκ δ᾽ ὅλην ξύσῃ, 
ai δορκάδες νὴ Al παρώτεραι πολλὸν 

ἐν τῇσι φύσης τοῖς τε δικτύοις κεῖνται 

τῆς ληκύθου ἡμέων ἡ ἐπὶ παντὶ χρώμεσθα- 


Roginson Ets. 


ON THE TEXT OF THE PAPYRUS FRAGMENT OF THE PHAEDO. 


§ 1.—The fragments of the Phaedoof Plato 
represented on Plates v. vi. vii. viii. of 
Professor Mahaffy’s facsimiles belong to two 
of the most impressive passages of the great 
dialogue, viz. pp. 67-69 (of Stephanus) οὐκοῦν, 
ἔφη ὃ Σωκράτης, εἰ ταῦτ᾽ ἀληθῆ, ....δικασταῖς, 
εὖ ἂν ἔχοι, and pp. 79-84 θῶμεν οὖν βούλει, 
ἔφη, ὃ δύο εἴδη τῶν ὄντων.. «καὶ διαπτομένη οἴχηται 
καὶ οὐδὲν ἔτι οὐ δι κοῦ, ἡ. ‘The former is 
immediately followed by the interposition 
of Cebes, the latter by the silence preceding 
the reluctant statement of his difficulties by 
Simmias. This fact is in so far favourable 
to the supposition that the MS. was an ex- 
cerpt of favourite places (carried with him 
perhaps by some soldier to fortify him 
against the fear of death, as others have 
carried the Bible or the Jmitatio Christi) 
rather than a complete and authenticated 
copy of the whole dialogue. The same 
hypothesis would serve to excuse what the 
editor-in-chief has justly characterized as 
‘patent blunders,’ which, although less gross 
than those in later papyri, would yet be 
surprising in a copy prepared for sale to edu- 
cated readers within a century of Plato’s 
death. How in any case such a precious roll 


could find its way to the waste-paper basket 
is a bewildering puzzle. 

§ 2.—The following is a list of such mani- 
fest errors :— 

Plate v. (3) L. 13 (68 D).—vai μάλα for καὶ 
μάλα. The eye of the scribe has glanced 
aside to the preceding εἶναι, with a vague 
sense that the expression gives assent. (Has 
v been retouched at the upper right-hand 
point so to make a rough κ ἢ) 

10. 1. 10.—rop| @Jav[arov] for τὸν θάνατον. 
This is treated by the editors asa normal 
case of assimilation! Did the scribe pro- 
nounce Tou φάνατον ¢ 

70. 1. 15.—iropepolow] for ὑ ὑπομέν wow. 

(4) 1. 1 (68 E).—rovro for τούτῳ. 

Lb. 1. 2 (68 E).—ror ex for το περι. 

vi. (3) 1. 13.—danAAaypev ne for ἀπηλλαγ- 
μένηι. 

1.1. 18.--οἰ μεμιασμενὴ for omar μεμιασ- 
μένη. 

vii. (4) 1. 7 (84 B).—Zov for ζῆν. 

Ib. (2) 1. 5 (82 Α).--παρακελευεσθαι for 
παρακελευομένη. 

* viii (4) 1. 19—-doxewns for δ᾽ exefvys—(but 
is the o certain 1) 

(On grounds to be stated presently, I do 
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not count v. (3)1. 7 we nor vi. (4) 1. 9 εἰθισ- 
μένηι.) 

The presence of, these ‘patent blunders’ 
(about one for each page of Stephanus) sup- 
plies a reason for dealing cautiously with 
points affecting the order, and the omission 
or addition of single words, as well as the 
still more striking variants in which a whole 
phrase is differently expressed. And it 
should be premised that the effects of care- 
less writing are not the same where the 
language is one with which the copyist is 
familiar as where a work of an earlier epoch 
is being mechanically transcribed. 

δ 3.—-Before proceeding to doubtful points, 
however, let me mention places where the 
papyrus furnishes new and all but certain 
readings. 

v. (16.) 1. 10 (68 A).—7) παίδων ἕνεκα for καὶ 
υἱέων. 

v. (3) 1. 22 (68 E).—cuwdpovotow for σώ- 

poves εἰσιν. 

v. (4) 1. 10 (69 A).—ovpBaive δ᾽ οὖν for 
ἀλλ ὅμως αὐτοῖς συμβαίνει. 

vi. (3) L 1.--͵τὸ δὲ for τοῦτο δέ. 

vi. (4) 1. 4.—ob ἄν τις for οὗ τις ἄν. 

vil. (9}1. 1.---ἑπόμενοι for ἐκείνῃ ἑπόμενοι. 

vii. (3) Il. 8, 9.---πῶς λέγεις, ἔφη. ὦ Σώκρατες; 
ἐγὼ ἐρῶ. for πῶς, ὦ Σώκρατες ; ἐγὼ ἐρῶ, ἔφη. 

viii. (2) 1. 18.--τίς τι for τις. 


Pap. E. 
x ἀλη): 7 (68 D).— ye 
b. 1. 12.--.κκακῶν εἶναι (so ἃ Stobaeus Ὁ 
aa 
vi. (3) 1. 12 (81 A).—avépwrivwr (CD). 
Lb. 1. 16.—pera θεῶν. 
(4) 1. 14 (81 Ο).---αλλὰ (with Stobaeus and 
a corrector of 5B). 
vii, (2) 1. 14. — φιλόσοφοι 
viii. (4) 1. 3(83 D).—avardéa τοῦ σώμα- 
TOS 


vii. (4) 1. 8 (84 B).—ety οὕτω 


Probably also, though not so transcribed, 
the papyrus in vii. (2) 1. 11 read ἄλλων with 
Kdb. 

In v. (3) 15 E’s εἶναι μάλα is nearer to the 
papyrus’ εἶναι---“νἈαὶ μάλα than to the εἶναι 
—kai μάλα of B and most MSS. 

In two of these places E is in agreement 
with some earlier authority, viz. with D 
(Bekker’s IL) or Stobaeus, and in two with a 
corrector of B. There remain four at least 
in which this late MS. was hitherto the 
only witness for the readings in question. 

§ 5.—Not less significant is the fact to 
which Mr. Starkie (1) has called attention 
in the note on viii. (1) 1. 11 (not quite in 
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viii. (4) 1. 15.—- of πολλοί for οἱ πολλοὶ ἕνεκα 
φασιν. : 

§ 4.—The places are about as numerous, 
and in this the papyrus reads an instructive 
lesson, in which what has hitherto been a 
later MS. reading is supported against an 
earlier. In particular, the Venetian MS. 
184, once the property of Cardinal Bessarion 
(Bekker’s Ξ, Schanz’s E) a ‘learned’ MS. of 
the 15th century, agrees repeatedly with the 
papyrus while differing from the Bodleian 
(a dated MS. of 896 a.p.). And here our 
editors, elsewhere so careful, cannot be ac- 
quitted of a somewhat strange inaccuracy. 
It happens that the corrector of another 
Venetian MS. (185, Bekker’s II, Schanz’s 
D, a 12th century codex corrected in the 
15th century) sometimes agrees with the 
copyist of = (Schanz’s E-as aforesaid). 
Hence in Schanz’s critical notes such read- 
ings are attributed to Ed (the small letter 
as usual indicating the corrector). Where- 
upon, without looking at the text of Bekker 
or even of Hermann, Messrs Starkie and 
Mahaffy boldly observe ‘ All editors read’ 
so and so! Seenotes on v. (3) 1. 6 (68 D), 
0:1: 12. 

The following are the passages in which 
E agrees with the papyrus while B differs 
from both. 


Bodl. 


TE 
κακῶν 


ἀνθρωπείων 
μετὰ τῶν θεῶν (punctis notavit b). 
ἀλλὰ καὶ 


φιλοσοφοῦντες 
τοῦ σώματος ἀναπλέα 


οὕτω δεῖν 


harmony with some of Prof. Mahaffy’s re- 
marks in the introduction), that the conjec- 
tural emendations of modern scholars receive 
hardly any support from the papyrus. In 
the place referred to (82 E) Heindorf with 
characteristic acuteness had conjectured τοῦ 
for τῶι and this reading has been accepted 
by Schanz. The alteration is a slight one 
and improves the sense. Our editors “declare 
that this emendation (and this alone) is 
supported by the papyrus and have tran- 
scribed accordingly. But their view is not 
borne out by the facsimile. Let any one com- 
pare the last three letters of the line in ques- 
tion with του at the end of 1. 7 for example, 
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and the difference is manifest. On the other 
hand the letters, blurred as they seem and in- 
jured by a flaw in the papyrus, have a 
sufficiently near resemblance to the τωι of v. 
(2) 1. 2, vi. (3) 1. 3, vii. (4) 1. 4. 

See also the wo of φόβῳ in vi. (5) 
πτν 

There is however one place in which a 
former conjecture of C. F. Hermann’s is 


67 E αὐτῶι του͵του 

Ib. οὐ γελοῖον (required to fill the line) 
68 D καὶ δέει 

69 A ἄλλων before ἡδονῶν 

Ib. Σιμμία (required to fill the line) 
10. πρὸς ἀρετὴν 


80 E ῥαιδίως 

81 A διάγουσα 

81 Β ὑπό [τε] τῶν ἐπιθυμιῶν καὶ ἡδονῶν 
81 C ψυχὴν before αὐτὴν 

82 C ἄλλῳ ἢ (αλλ᾽ ἢ B) τῷ φιλομαθεῖ 


83 A οὕτω παραλαβοῦσα ἣ φιλοσοφία 
ἔχουσαν 
89 B ἢ λυπηθῇ ἢ φοβηθῇ 


Ib. aw αὐτῶν 


83 Ο μάλιστα ὁρατὰ 
(not quite certain) 
84 Α παραδιδόναι 


Ib, μεταχειριζομένης 


Thus in one instance only out of the 
nineteen selected by Schanz, or in two at 
most, has any scholar anticipated the read- 
ings here discovered, and in the only certain 
instance, the excision of words supplement- 
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confirmed, viz. the rejection of ἕνεκά φασιν 
in vil. (4) 13 (83 E). This may be placed 
to his credit though he afterwards departed 
from it. But the papyrus fails to support 
the following conjectures which Schanz, the 
best of recent editors, thinks worthy of 
notice, and some of which he adopts, perhaps 
rightly. 


αὐτοῦ cj. Hirschig. 

bracketed by Schanz. 

καὶ δειλίᾳ cj. Wagner. 

om. Cobet (with Iamblichus). 

deleted by Naber. 

bracketed by Ast: other readings sug- 
gested by Geddes, Hartog, and Wytten- 
bach. 

bracketed by Hirschig. 

διαγούσῃ cj. Heindorf. 

deleted by Vermehren. 

bracketed by Hirschig. 

suspected as a gloss by Beck and Riickert, 
variously emended by Heindorf, Wytten- 
bach, Wagner and the Zurich editors. 

οὕτως ἔχουσαν παραλαβοῦσα ἡ φιλοσοφία 
Hirschig. 

ἢ φοβηθῇ Schanz. 

ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν cj. Heindorf and so Schanz 
prints. 

μάλιστα τὰ ὀρατὰ cj. Heindorf (adopted 
by Schanz). 

deleted by Madvig. 

Vermehren 6]. μεταχειριζομέναις, while 
Schanz prefers μεταχειριζομένην, the reading 
of E. 


ing an ellipsis, the conjecture was withdrawn 
by the conjecturer in favour of another! 
Surely it is needless to point the moral. 


Lewis CAMPBELL. 


(To be continued.) 





THE LIBRARY OF J. G. GRAEVIUS. 


Upon the death of J. G. Graevius in 1703 
a catalogue of his famous library was drawn 
up by his heirs, preparatory to its being 
offered for sale by auction—‘ tempus...quo 
publice distrahentur libri, cum nondum con- 
venerit, ab Haeredibus per Ephemerides publi- 
cas significabitur.’ No public sale however took 
place since the whole collection was disposed 
of by private contract to the Elector Johann 

NO. XLY. VOL. V. 


Wilhelm who gave for it 6000 Reichsthalers.? 
He presented the printed books to the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg, of which he was a 
munificent patron, and which, after the 
spoliation of the Palatine library by Tilly, 
was sadly in need of such a bequest. ‘He 


1 Wundt, Geschichte der Stadt Heidelberg 1. p. 370. 
I owe this and several other references to Professor 
Zangemeister. 
DD 
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retained however the MSS., 119 in number, 
together with the presentation copies of the 
editions in wsum Delphini sent to Graevius 
by the King of France. These were placed 
in his own library at Diisseldorf under the 
same roof with his picture gallery and 
cabinet of coins. A traveller in the year 
1711 has left his description of a visit to the 
Diisseldorf collections which is of great in- 
terest.1 He says ‘ Die Bibliothek von Griivio 
macht das beste aus, welche ganz all hier 
geblieben, bis auf die Jitteratores, so der 
Churfiirst der Universitat Heidelberg gege- 
ben. Unter den wenigen MSS. so mir 
gezeigt werden war das vornehmste ein 
schoner alter Codex in 4° von Horatio, 
welchen Graivius Herrn Bentley gelehnt, der 
ihn auch lange nicht restituiren wollen, bis 
man ihn gedrohet der Churfiirst wurde 
desfalls an die Kénigin schreiben. Verschie- 
dene Binde von Lpistolis authographis 
eruditissimorum virorum so Grivius gesam- 
melt. Etliche sehr zierliche Sreviaria, 
darunter war eines in duodez. mit Silber 
beschlagen in welchen so viele und schiéne 
Mignatur Figuren als ich jemalen in der- 
gleichen gesehen. Herr le Roy zeigte mir 
auch die Officia Ciceronis durch Scheffer 
1466 gedruckt: es waren die Biicher de 
Amicitia et Senectute manu recentissima dazu 
geschrieben. Als ich mich in der Bibliothek 
umgesehen, fiihrte mich Herr le Roy noch- 
malen zu den Miinz-Cabinet, und zeigte mir 
noch ein und anders,’ ete. 

It has for some time been known that 
several MSS. of Graevius, including the 
Horace here mentioned, were in the Harleian 
collection, and that they were bought from 
John James Zamboni, the Resident for the 
Landgraf of Hesse-Darmstadt at the British 
Court. Nothing however further was known 
as to the source from which Zamboni pro- 
“cured his MSS. until Mr. Peterson recently 
drew attention to his correspondence pre- 
served in the Bodleian Library and showed 
that several of them, and notably the 
Quintilian [Harl. 2664], were bought from 
Biichels, the librarian to the Elector at 
‘Diisseldorf. He does not however inquire 
into the sources from which Biichels drew, 
nor does he apparently use the volume con- 
taining the letters of Biichels,? in which 
fuller information is given than in those 
written to him by Zamboni. Upon examining 
the correspondence, in which I was greatly 
interested, it soon became obvious to me 
that Biichels was engaged in selling to his 
~chent the whole of the codices Graeviant, 


1Uffenbach, Gelehrte Reisen, iii. p. 740. 
* Rawl. Lett. 126. 


"the Council of Bale [ Harl. 3972]. 
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the majority of which I have now identified 
as being in the British Museum. In view 
of the great importance of many of these 
MSS., which comprise some of the most 
valuable in the Harleian collection, I make 
this furthur contribution towards their past 
history. 

Biichels was brought to the notice of 
Zamboni by a person named Berenstadt, who 
had bought a number of books from him— 
‘ledit sieur B. a eu ses plus beaux livres de 
ma Bibliotheque ’—-and also was accustomed 
to visit Diisseldorf, since he gave Zamboni a 
particular description of certain books after- 
wards bought from Biichels, e.g. the Acts of 
The first 
letter of Biichels is dated Aug. 31, 1717. 
In it he speaks of his ‘ Bibliothéque naissante’ 
which he has no intention of spoiling. On 
the contrary he wishes to add to it. For 
some time he supplied Zamboni with rare 
printed books, which he professes to get 


“from various monasteries, and describes the 


difficulties he has to meet in consequence of 
the unwillingness of the monks to part with 
their treasures—‘il y a des moines si 
entétés qui ne les laisseront pas suivre, quoy 
qu’on leur en donnerat deux fois autant 
4115 ne vaillent.’ Also there are English 
dealers going about who raise the price of— 
everything. The letters of Zamboni to him 
are not preserved before November'1], 1721. 
Although it was not until two years later 
that any considerable list of MSS. is given, 
they now begin to be mentioned. The first 
reference is to a Horace of which he says 
‘l’Horace MS. est selon Mabillon du IX* 
siecle,’ and which must be the ‘ Graevit 
primus’ afterwards sold, which was as we 
know one of the show-books belonging to 
the Elector. Soon after he says ‘il y a un 
de mes amis qui m’écrit d’avoir un beau 
Salluste in 8° du siécle XII et un Terence 
admirable in 4° du siécle [X.’ The latter is 
probably the MS. of Graevius [G. 4]. He 
then mentions the Quintilian [Harl. 2664], 
and the particular edition of the De Offictis 
described by Uffenbach as existing in the 
Elector’s library—‘il y a au voisinage un 
autre Cicéron imprimé avec cette inscription 
..ann, 1466, il y a un MS. du mésme 
Cicéron y joint de vera amicitia sive Laelius 
et de Senectute.’ This with an edition of the 
previous year were bought by Zamboni but 
T have not been able to trace then further. 
In Dec. 1723 a considerable list of MSS. is 
given. His expressions are guarded but 
imply that the MSS. were not then at Diissel- 
dorf, and that he was not thoroughly ac- 
quainted with their contents until after 
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further examination. He says, ‘ vous trou- 
verez icy une liste de MSS. ἃ vendre...celui 
qui posséde ces MSS....j’ay veu chez le 
mesme amy...il y a encore plusieurs MSS. et 
n’ayant pas eu du loisir assez pour les 
examiner vous en serez informé par ma 
premiére.’ After this catalogues succeed 
each other with rapidity, many of the books 
figuring in more than one since Zamboni 
-pretended to have lost the previous list. 
Biichels wished to sell them altogether—‘ les 
ayant acheté en corps je ne les puis separer,’ 
-while Zamboni preferred to pick and choose. 
The Horace was originally sent to him for 
inspection, and he affected to think very 
little of it; then a fragment of Horace 
[Harl. 2688]. Finally however he bought 
everything by a series of purchases. The 
first consisted of 11 MSS. [March 20, 1723], 
comprising the famous Vitruvius, the second 
of 13 others among which is the Graevii 
primus for the De Officiis [Har]. 2716], the 
third was the largest, including all that was 
left. He says, ‘j’ay pris la resolution de 
vous acheter le tout pour 1600 florins courans 
d’Hollande.’ This was to include the col- 
lection of autograph letters which Uffenbach 
mentions as belonging to the Elector, and 
which are now in the possession of the 
‘friend’ of Biichels—‘7/ a aussi un beau 
recueil des lettres autographes...i7/ les veut 
abandonner ἃ vostre service 4 condition que 
vous Iuy en donnez 60 louis d’or.’ Several 
other minor purchases took place, one com- 
prising three MSS. of which Zamboni had 
been informed by Berenstadt, sc. the Acts of 
the Council of Bale [Harl. 3972], and two 
beautiful Gospels [Har]. 2795, 2820]. Of 
these books Biichels speaks with enthusiasm. 
‘Ce sont trois piéces dont je ne me voulois 
defaire....l’un est écrit avec de lettres d’or 
et de vermillon partout, lequel est plusancien, 
Vautre temoigne son antiquité par la relieure 
et couverture sur laquelle il y a une piece 
d’yvoire enchassée avec les quatre animaux 
ou figures representantes les quatre evan- 
gelistes....Ces livres sont lornament de ma 
Bibliothéque.’ This last is possibly the 
book which excited the admiration of Uffen- 
bach, though it must be mentioned that he 
‘ says it was in 12°, whereas this is in 4", 
Here Biichels speaks of them as being part 
of ‘his’ library ; elsewhere they belong to 
his friend—‘ayant persuadé mon amy de 
vous laisser les trois MSS. specifiez pour la 
deuxiéme negotiation.’ Other books of 
peculiar value were a Speculum Saxonicum, 
or collection of the old laws of Saxony, and 
the ‘Prayers of King Suleiman,’ a Turkish 
book which fell into the possession of the 
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Elector of the day when the siege of Vienna 
was raised and afterwards belonged to Gusta- 
vus Adolphus. Of this he says, ‘celui qui 
l’a le veut envoyer 4 sa majesté Imperiale 
ou au prince Eugéne s’il ne trouve personne 
qui le paye a poid dor,’ words which 
would suggest that the Elector was the 
seller. 

Zamboni meanwhile lost no time in selling 
_the books, which were with a few exceptions 
“bought by Lord Oxford. From Wanley’s 


diary we know that three purchases took 


place, one on August 6, 1724, the second 
—comprising three MSS. only, sc. the Acts 
of the Council of Bale and the two Gospels 
—on August 28 of the same year; and the 


third which was the most extensive one 


upon October 20, 1725. There is a letter of 
Zamboni dated April 10, 1725, to a friend 
at Vienna, Baron Palm, in which he speaks 
of the beauty and value of the 32 MSS. he 
had then received, and offers to sell them all 
for 500 guineas. At present they had only 
been seen by Mr. Maittaire, but if Palm will 
not buy them he will show them to Lord 
Oxford or the Duke of Devonshire. Palm 
promised that the Emperor should see the 
list, but no purchase seems to have resulted. 
‘As chests from Biichels continued to arrive 
the number of MSS. bought by Harley was 
considerably greater. 

The trade was now broken off in con- 
-sequence of the rascality of Zamboni. He 
had contracted to pay 1600 florins by four 
instalments, but the bills he gave were never 
met. One of them was cancelled by Biichels 
in consideration of monies disbursed by Zam- 
boni for a connection of his who was con- 
cerned in a law-suit at London. Zamboni, 
-who was a speculator and a man of pleasure, 
was chronically impecunious, and neither 
the entreaties nor threats of Biichels to the 
end of his days ever extracted anything 
from him except promises to pay. 

This perfidy prevented a new purchase 
from a person who is now mentioned for the 
first time, sc. ‘la fille de feu M. Graevius,’ 
who is willing to sell letters belonging to her 
father for a fine watch (une belle montre 
Anglaise). Afterwards she wishes to part_ 
with all the relics of thescholarfor 700 florins, — 
sc. a vast collection of letters, a few MSS. 
still left, and a quantity of MSS. notes by 
him and other famous persons. ‘These were 
all sent to Biichels and he claims to have 
spent the whole winter of 1724—5 in ar- 
ranging them. A final catalogue was pro- 
duced on May 25, 1725, in which the letters, 
4696 in number, are classified under the 

nationalities of their respective writers. The 
DD 2 
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unhappy Biichels, who was well-nigh frantic 
at his inability to get any money out of 
Zamboni for the MSS., could not go on with 
the negotiation. At last however in Decem- 
ber 1726 Zamboni condescends to offer £60 
for the whole collection to the heirs of 
‘Mademoiselle Graevius,’ she having died in 
the meantime, and it was sent off to the 
agents of Biichels in London, where, as the 
money was not forthcoming, it remained. 
The correspondence was then broken off 
until March 1732 when Biichels was sur- 
prised by a letter from Zamboni, who pro- 
poses to renew the commerce. I quote a 
portion of his reply. 

‘Il est bien ridicule d’avancer que nos 
comptes seraient finies il y a long temps, si 
jeusse continué d’étre en commerce avec 
vous. Comment continuer un commerce, 
quand on ne paye pas? Vostre commerce 
m’a ruiné, j’employe mon peu de bien sur 
vostre parole pour vostre avantage, vous en 
donnez vos obligations et ne les retirez pas 
apres mille promesses, et cela depuis neuf 
ans, il faudroit étre insensé pour continuer 
un tel commerce.... Vous vous souvenez bien 
que c'est a vos ordres que j’ay envoyé la 
caisse avec les lettres et MSS. a Londres... 
jen ay contentée la demoiselle Graevius, 
croyez vous, Monsieur, que cela me fait du 
plaisir?....que dit on d’un homme qui de- 
meure toujours dans nos dettes et qui nous 
ne fait pas justice quoy qu il en ait fait cent 
fois l’assurance et la promesse? Je me 
serviray del’expression quivous mesuggererez 
...je vous jure qu’en cas que vous me con- 
tenterez je vous donneray une attestation 
écrite en lettre d’or, laquelle vous pourrez 
mettre ad valvas Basilicae δ, Pauli que vous 
étes le plus honnéte homme du monde.’ 

However he gave Zamboni permission to 
withdraw the chest of letters from his 
agents. What became of them I cannot 
say. Dr. Meade is said to have had 2300 
letters of Graevius, which may have come 
from this source, 

Biichels was entrusted by the Elector with 
the task of moving his library to Heidel- 
berg. His last letter from Diisseldorf is 
dated June 13 1732, from July 22 1732 to 
March 10 1733 he writes from Mannheim, 
from May 29 1733 to April 6 1735 he is at 
Heidelberg. Writing from Mannheim he 
says, ‘je partiray peutétre lundi prochain 
pour Heidelberg ott jemettray la Bibliotheque 
Electorale ἃ V’air, dont elle a besoin ay- 
ant ésté empaquettée depuis un an, et 
ayant été mouillé dans le batteau, selon le 
rapport de quelques uns, lors qu'elle fut 
emmence icy de Diisseldorf.’ The rest of 
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his life he spent at Heidelberg, where he was 


employed in arranging the Elector’s library. 
He was broken down by disease and family 
misfortunes, and his last letter is that of a 
man on the point of death. The final blow 
was that he had just been forced to pay 
another daughter of Graevius 12 louis— 
‘pour la contenter de ce que je lui devais 
encor ἃ l’egard des MSS. de son pére,’ so that 
nothing was now left to pay for his burial. 
Biichels was a man of some cultivation. 
He wrote Latin verses of average merit, and 
possessed great bibliographical knowledge. 
His letters are extremely well written, and 
sound like those of an honest man. There 
are, it is true, indications that he did not 
always distinguish between what was his and 
what belonged to his master. Thus in one 
of his later letters he says quite simply ‘j’ay 
trouvé un livre dans la Bibliothéque Elec- 
torale,’ which apparently he offers for sale. 
There is a suggestive discrepancy as to the 
source from which La Clavicule de Salamon 
{Harl. 3536] comes. This he originally pro- 
fessed to have recently got from Wiirzburg, 
but in another letter he says apparently of 
the same MS, ‘feu 8. A. Electorale mon 
maistre en a donné mille florins ἃ un Anglois 
qui se nomma icy le Seigneur de Saint Pol.’ 
It is however scarcely credible that he would 
have ventured upon so bold a theft as that 
of the chief literary treasures of the Diissel- 
dorf collection, including the show-books 
exhibited to visitors. He further offered , 
for 400 florins in 1725 a collection of coins, 
319 in number, of which he says ‘il y a icy 
un recueil des grands Medaillons.’ ‘This is 
undoubtedly the Electoral collection seen 
by Uffenbach. I should conjecture that the 
bulk of the books had been removed from 
Diisseldorf to some other seat of the Elector, 
and were sent back by instalments to be 
secretly sold through Biichels. The latter 
says of a particular MS. [Harl. 3298] ‘jay 
veu il n’y a pas longtemps un MS...si vous 
souhaitez, je tascheray de ?arracher de la 
prison ow il est.’ The mysterious friend is 
sometimes said to be travelling—‘ tout y est 
hormis les lettres originelles que mon amy a 
encor chez luy et qui est en voyage’—or to 
live in the country—‘je liray trouver dans 
deux ou trois jours puis qu'il demeure a la 
campagne et je tascheray deVavoir.’ On the 
other hand it is puzzling that Zamboni 
should have ventured to take liberties with 
so powerful a client, and also that Biichels 
never throws off the veil or declares himself 
to be merely an agent. ‘The only occasion 
on which he threatens to call in intervention 
is in his last letter but one where he says he 
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will complain to the Secretary of the Land- 
graf, whom he knows. 

That Zamboni knew the previous history 
of the MSS. he bought is obvious. He was 
also in correspondence with M. Karsch, the 
keeper of the Diisseldorf picture gallery, with 
whom he did a trade in works of art, and 
who found him an equally unsatisfactory 
paymaster. Further his friend Berenstadt 
had visited Diisseldorf and sent him a 
description of books in the possession of 
Biichels. Also, although Biichels nowhere 
says that the MSS. had belonged to Graevius, 
we know from Wanley’s diary that Zamboni 


informed him Graevius had been the owner 


of them. Further Zamboni possessed a cata- 

logue of Graevius MSS. which he lent to 
Wanley after the purchase, to help him in 
arranging them. Now, if Zamboni knew 
the MSS. had belonged to Graevius, he must 
have been aware that they had passed after 
his death into the library of the Elector. 

The first purchase made by Lord Harley 
-took place upon August 6, 1724. Wanley 
gives a list of the books in his diary, and 
there is entered upon the first leaf of each 
the date of purchase. 1 adda list of them 
as they occur in the Harleian catalogue. 
Some of them do not appear to come from 
Biichels and are probably, as Zamboni said, 
Italian MSS. ‘These I have asterisked. In 
the case of MSS. formerly belonging to 
Graevius I have added the number given to 
the MS. in his posthumous Catalogue. The 
dates are the revised ones furnished by Mr. 
Maunde Thompson. 

(1) Harl. 1275. Jac. de Cessulis de 
moribus hominum et officiis nobilium super 
Ludum Scaecorum. 

(2) Harl. 2470. Tullii Epistolae famili- 
ares. xv3 cent. [G. xi], the Graevii sec. 
bought by him at Amsterdam. 

(3) Harl. 2559. Boetius de Consolatione 
Philosophiae, has curious verses in praise of 
Otho iii. (Emperor of Byzantium 984-1002 
A.D.). 

(4) Harl. 2664. Quintilian [G. 7] x/xi 
cent. borrowed by Graevius from Cologne 
Cathedral. v. infra. 

__ (5) Harl. 2688. Fragmentum Prisciani 
[G. 27]|—fragmentum Horatii [G. 30] x cent. 
—Ventorum Schema—Hymni in Dedica- 
tione Kcclesiae 8. Michaelis—fragmentum 
Onomastici Graeco-Lat. These were bound 
together by Wanley. 

(6) Harl. 2767. Vitruvius [G. 9] ix/x 
cent. lent by Graevius to Bigotius (Burmann 
Syll. Ep, iv. pp. 477, 478), and collated 
throughout by Miiller-Striibing for Val. 
Rose. 
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(7) Harl. 2770. Virgilii Aeneis cum 
scholiis [G. 18] cent. xii. 

(8) Harl. 3303. Dialogus Aeneae Sylvii. 

(9) Harl. 3318. Βαβυλονικῆς εἰδωλομανίας 
ixvoypadia, a poem of Melancthon, bound up 
by Wanley with a number of other works, 
also bought from Zamboni. 

(10) Harl. 3534. Horatius, cent. xii. 

(11) Harl. 3722. Francisci Petrarchae 
ATTICA | - 

*(12) Harl. 3871. Tullii Rhetorica vet. 
et nova—De Inventione Synonyma—Gaspa- 
rini Pergamensis exordia circa Rhetoricam 
novam Ciceronis—Praecepta Gasparini de 
Parma. 

*(13) Harl. 3872. Valerius Maximus— 
Sallustius—Arator Subdiaconus—Pruden- 
tius—Juvenalis—Tullii Paradoxa—De Ami- 
citia ann. 1377—Incerti poema de Ulfo et 
Alda—Tullius de Senectute—Sedulii Carmen 
Paschale. 

*(14) Harl. 3975. Obsidio et Interceptio 
urbis Sylvae Ducensis sub Grobendeckio, 
ann, 1629. 

*(15) Harl. 4481. Histoire de |’Emper- 
eur Charles V.—Traicté des Comies de Flan- 
dres et d’Arthois. 

(16) Harl. 5637. 














Variae lectiones in 


Polyaenum. [G. 110.] 
(17) Harl. 7011. Melancthonis Notae in 
Jeremiam [G. 68 ‘ipsius manu’ ], bound 


by Wanley with a number of letters. 

One book bought on this occasion, *Eusebii 
Historia Eccles. Zatine per Rufinum, is 
missing from the Harleian Catalogue. 

The second purchase was made on August 
28, 1724, and consisted of 

(1) Harl. 2795. Evangelia IV. etc. 

(2) Harl. 2820. Evangelia IV. etc. 

(5) Harl. 3972. Concilii Basiliensis De- 
creta et Gesta [‘authentiqué par Michael 
Gualteri secret. du dit Concile,’ Biich.]. 

The final purchase of October 20, 1725, 
included the bulk of Zamboni’s acquisitions. 
Wanley made a list of them ‘on a loose 
paper’ which is lost: but notes that he 
entered the date October 20, 1725, in all of 
them. By a comparison of the lists given 
by Biichels with the Harleian Catalogue I 
have been able to identify the following MSS. 
as bought on this occasion, the identification 
being in all cases fixed by the dates entered 
in Wanley’s hand upon the first page. In 
the absence of the ‘loose paper’ the list 
cannot claim to include everything. 

(1) Harl. 2511. Οἷο, de Natura Deorum 
—de Divinatione—Timaeus. [G. 38] cent. 
xv3. On first page is the name of a former 
owner, H. Slingesby. 

(2) Harl. 2512. Cic. Epp. ad Familiares 
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[G. 12]. This I find is the ‘Mentelianus’ 
of Graevius ; sent to him by D. Elzevir from 
the library of J. Mentel the physician, of 
Paris, d. 1671. The book has in it the label 
of another possessor, Johannis Baptistae Ma- 
zairt. 

(3) Harl, 2528. Valerius Probus—Fabius 
Victor. A beautiful MS. written in gold, 
ultra-marine and carmine. 

(4) Harl. 2568. Asconius Pedianus in 
Cic. orationes, and various other works [G. 
55]. 

(5) Harl. 2584. Solinus — Aristotelis 
Problemata Zatine ex versione Theod. Gazae 


—ib. de secretis secretorum [G. 49] ‘ Ha domo 


St. Albani ordinis Carthusianorum prope 
Treviros,’ Biich. 

(6) Harl. 2610. Ovidii metamorphoses 
I—III [G. 28], cent. x/xi—Papiae vocabu- 
larii fragmentum [G. 34] originally anony- 
mous, ‘imo est pars Papiae’ is written on 
first page in hand of Graevius.—Chalcidii 
Timaeus [G. 25]. 

(7) Harl. 2682. Cic. Epp. ad Fam. I-X VI 
etc. [G. 2] cent. xi. This MS. is the Colo- 
niensis Basilicanus or Hittorpianus, origin- 
ally belonging to to Cologne Cathedral, and 
there used by Modius and Gulielmius. It 
was borrowed by Graevius. A collation of 
the valuable parts of this MS., together with 
a discussion of the principal readings by 
myself, will shortly appear in the Anecdota 
series of the Clarendon Press. 

(8) Harl. 2685. Boetius de Consolatione 
philosophiae—Fulgentii Mythologiae—id. de 
continentia Virgiliana—Marc. Capella de 
nuptiis Philologiae [G. 5]. On the first page 
is written Liber Mai. HLK., probably refer- 
ring to Cologne Cathedral. vv. infra. 

(9) Harl. 2688. Luitprandi Crem. epi. 
Rerum per Europam gestarum [G. 24], 
bound up by Wanley with a number of pur- 
chases made from Zamboni on August 6 
(except Boetius de Musica, which comes from 
a different source). 

(10) Harl. 2709. 
cent. Xiil. 

(11) Harl. 2713. Isidori Hispaliensis 
Etym. lib. 1, cent. ix/x.—Commentarius in 
incerti cuiusdam Grammaticam—Boetii in 
Porphyrii Isagogen, cent. xii. [G. 421. 

(12) Harl. 2716. Cic. in Catilinam [G. 
26| cent. x/xi, the Graevii primus.—De 
Officiis [G. 21] cent. xi, the Graevit primus. 
He has written on the first page est codex 
optimus et praestantissimus. It has been 
recently collated by A. Luchs.—Various 
fragments of the pro Marcello, pro Ligario 
and de Senectute, cent. ΧΙ. 

(13) Harl. 2725. Horatius cent. x, the 


Ovidii Heroides [G. 43] 
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Graevii primus, bought by him in a shop at 
Cologne [Bentleii Epistolae ed. Friedemann 
Ρ. 115]. It is omitted in his catalogue, 
being in the possession of Bentley at the 
time of his death. 

(14) Harl. 2772. Virgilii Aeneidos frag- 
menta [G. 18]—Juvenalis fragm. [G. 19]— 
Sedulii Operis Paschalis I—III. [G. 40-- 
Macrobii de somnio Scipionis fragm. [G. 23] 
—Fragm. Interpretis in Juv. [G. 31]— 
Fragm. Periphraseos in Juv. [G. 32], all of 
the twelth century except the Virgil frag- 
ment, which is of the eleventh. 

(15) Harl. 2773. Servii Grammat. Vocab. 
Lat.-Graecum.—Diomedis Grammatica [G. 
17|—Cic. Epp. ad Fam. I—VIIT. [G. 17], 
the Graevii primus, collated by Mr. Purser 
—Satira in Johannem Papam, cent. xiii. 
The Servius has on the first page a partially 
effaced inscription, iste liber est Hospitalis S. 
Nicolai prope Cusam. It was _ probably 
bound up with the other works by Wan- 
ley. Graevius bought the Cicero at 
Cologne. 

(16) Harl. 3034. Etymologia ex Isidoro 
de Ecclesia—S. Augustini Enchiridion— 
Praedicatio de Natali Domini [G. 3]. 

(17) Harl. 3060. 8. Patrum Sententiae— 
Juliani Toletani Episcopi de origine mortis 
ete.—S. Ephraem orationes [G. 15]. 

(18) Harl. 3082. Boetii de Trinitate— 
an Pater Filius et spiritus Sanctus substan- 
tialiter praedicentur—Quod Substantiae eo 
quod sunt bonae sunt—Adversus EHutichen 
et Nestorium [G. 13]. 

(19) Harl. 3121. Aratoris Subdiaconi 
Historia Apostolica, carm. heroico. 

(20) Harl. 3298. Chrysostomi homiliae 
in Ev. 8. Johannis in Lat. linguam versae a 
Burgundione indice ann. 1178. [G. 6]. Grae- 
vius has written a learned note upon the 
author Burgundius on the first page. 

(21) Harl. 3318. Various works includ- 
ing J. Scaligeri Castigationes variae [G. 112], 
and J. Meursii de Porphyrio Syntagma said 
to be ‘manu Meursit’ in the Catalogue of 
Graevius [G. 96], all bought on October 20, 
exc. art. 1. 

(22) Harl. 3336. Meditata et dictata ad 
Synopsin Besoldi [G. 107]. 

(23) Harl. 3339. Notulae in Horatium, 
Arnobium, Petronium, ascribed to J. M. 
Dilher of Jena by Wanley. Only the notes 
on Horace however are in his hand. 

(24) Harl. 3342. Petri Scriverii excerpta 
et carmina [G. 99], in his own hand, accord- 
ing to catalogue of Graevius. 

(25) Harl. 3381. De imperio ac subjec- 
tione civili (G. 88]. 


(26) Harl. 3382. ΛΈΟΝΤΟΣ τοῦ βασιλέως 
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OPNEOSO®ION ἠτόι (sic) περὶ Iepaxwv [G. 
87]. 

(on) Harl. 3417. Petri Scriverii et 
aliorum notae in Juvenalem, Senecam, Ovi- 
dium, Martialem, A. Gellium, Lucanum, ete. 

(28) Harl. 3419. Index in Petronium— 
Emendationum in Petronium Sylva alia 
manu. On f. 28 b. is written the name 
Philip Leydensis. 

(29) Harl. 3420. Groschedelii Dispositio 
numerorum Magica—said to have come from 
Wiirzburg by Biichels. 

(30) Harl. 3470. De re militari populi 
Romani, possibly in hand of Graevius [G. 
TE: 

ap Harl. 3520.—2. Ovidii Amorum libri 
ex ed. Plaut. 1567 cum MS. D. Moreti per 
J. Rubens collati [G. 66], bound up with 
other tracts by Wanley. 

(32) Harl. 3521. Adversaria et excerpta 
Scaligeri et aliorum. Art. 5 and 7 seem in 
the hand of Dilher. The volume deserves 
examination. 

(33) Harl. 3536, 1. La Clavicule de 
Salomon, oddly bound up with two Italian 
tracts [v. supra for source of this MS.]. 

(34) Harl. 3556. Columella de re rustica 
[G. 41]. 

(35) Harl. 3569.4.5. Danielis Eremitae 
Epitaphium—eiusdem Iter Germanicum. 
This MS. was sent to Graevius by Maglia- 
becchi [Fabricius, Graevii Praefationes, etc. 
p- 223] and edited by him. Utrecht 1701. 
It is omitted in his Catalogue. 

(36) Harl. 3574. Raccolta di tutte le 
Seritture politiche uscite tra Papalini e 
Francesi per le brighe occorse in Rom, ann. 
1662, 1663. 

(37) Harl. 3592. J. a Vitriaco Historia 
Hierosolymitana [G. 14 ? }. 

(38) Harl. 3595. Boethi Artis Arithme- 
ticae libr. ii—de Musica [G. 8]—Geometriae 
Euclidis libr. ii. [G. 54). 

(39) Harl. 3837. Miscellanea and Ex- 
cerpts from various scholars: attributed to 
Dilher in catalogue, but there are several 
hands in the MS. together with notes by 
Graevius, e.g. f. 81. 

(40) Harl. 3982. Onosandri Strategica 
—Aeliani Tactica [G. 50]. 

(41) Harl. 3993. Collectanea de re 
militari. 

(42) Harl. 4026. In Tullii orationes ed. 

1539 Rob. Stephani variae lectiones. Bii- 
chels mentions a companion volume with 
variae lectiones to the Epp. ad Fam. in which 
Graevius had written ‘hae sunt notae M. A. 
Mureti quas marg. ed. Rom. Stephani 
adscripserat quae nunc Romae servantur in 
collegio Societatis Jesu; has notas vero 
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describi iussit ex illo codice et Roma misit 
mihi J. G. Graevio Paulus Falconerius. [ep. 
Burmann Syll. Ep. [V. 494]. 

(43) Harl. 4086. Notae in Amphitryonem 
et Asinariam. 

(44) Harl. 4346. Macer de uiribus Her- 
barum—tractatus de ponderibus. On first 
page is written swm Francisci Wolfs medict. 

(45) Harl. 4739. J. F. Gronovii dictata 
ad Petronium. 

(46) Harl. 4803. 
Paraquariae. 

(47) Harl. 5232. Annotationes in pris- 
corum Apophthegmata [G. 90]. 

(48) Harl. 5364. Variae lectiones in 
Martialis Epigrammata. [G. 104%] with 
note fuit mihi donatus a Weidnero. 

(49) Harl. 5377. Miscellanea Conringii 
Graevii et aliorum quorundam, Art. 15 is 
in hand of Dilher. 

(50) Harl. 5379. J. Graevii ad Pomponium 
Melam dictata. 

(51) Harl. 5379. Notae ad Cic. Epp. ad 
Fam.—ad Petronium—ad Pollucem, with 
notes of Graevius im marg. 

(52) Harl. 5380. Notae in Dialogum 
Simocati—ad Alciphronem—in imagines 
Philostrati [G. 63}. 

(53) Harl. 5384. J. Meursii Theophras- 
tus— Lectiones Theophrasteae [G. 82]. 

(54) Harl. 5385. Notae in Taciti 
Annales. 

(55) Harl. 5590. “ Εὐσέβιος εἰς ἐπιγραφὰς 
τῶν Ψαλμῶν᾽ [G. 100]. 
(56) Harl. 5610. 
ἐπιστολαί᾽ ete. [G. 59]. 

(57) Harl. 5645. “Θεμιστίου φιλοσόφου 
Adyou’ [G. 58]. 

(58) Harl. 5659. “ Μουσαίου τὰ καθ᾽ Ἡρὼ 
καὶ Λέανδρον.᾽ [G. 57]. 

(59) Harl. 5739. “Συνεσίου ἐπισκόπου 
Κυρηναίου κατάστασις᾽ [6΄. 67]. The catalogue 
οἵ Graevius and Biichels add ‘ Διοκλέους 
ἐπιστολὴ προφυλακτικὴ πρὸς Avriyovov βασιλέα; 
but this is now missing. 

(60) Harl. 5795. “ Τοῦ ἀυτοῦ Ἰαμβλίχου εἰς 
τὴν ἐπιστολὴν Πορφυρίου---Α βαμῶνος διδασ- 
κάλου πρὸςτὴν Πορφυρίου πρὸς ᾿Ανεβῶ ἐπιστολὴν 
καὶ τῶν ἐν αὐτῇ ἀπορημάτων λύσις [G. 36]. 
The Latin version of title of latter is in 
hand of Graevius. 

(61) Harl. 6059. 
(G11? |. 

(62) Harl. 6296. “ Πορφυρίου φιλοσόφου 
περὶ ἀποχῆς ἐμψυχῶν ᾽ [G. 95]. 

(63) Harl. 6910. Ex τῶν ἐκκλησιαστικῶν 
ἱστοριῶν Φιλοστοργίου ἐπιτομὴ ἀπὸ φωνῆς Φωτίου 
πατριάρχου----Ἐκλογαὶ Θεοδώρου᾽ [6. 96]. 

(64) Harl. 6909. “᾿Απολλοδώρου πολιορ- 
kytixd’—J. Meursii Apollodorus [G. 60]. 


Historia Provinciae 


ς Διονυσίου Σοφίστου 


Lectiones in Florum 
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The above list comprises nearly all the 
important MSS. which occur in the catalogue 
of Graevius. The only valuable Greek MS. 
missing is the Hesiod [G. 56] of which Wan- 
ley notes that it was not among the MSS. 
bought, though he had seen it at Mr. Mait- 
taire’s. The latter was a great collector of 
Greek MSS. and may have kept the Hesiod. 
A similar case is that of the Apollonius and 
Galen [G. 52], which was certainly bought 
by Zamboni: to which may be added the 
«Πλήθωνος Θεσσαλίας xwpoypadia’ [G, 101]. 
The chief Latin MS. missing is the Terence 
[G. 4] mentioned by Biichels together with 
the Quintilian. One or two books look as 
if they ought to be the MSS. described by 
Biichels, but they have no date upon the 
first page, eg. Harl. 3421, ‘ Viglii Fuichemi 
litterae ad amicos scriptae ab mense Jan. 
1576 usque ad XXI Aprilis 1577,’ with note 
‘ obtit magnificus duis praeses VIT, Mai 1577’ 
exactly corresponding to the description 
given by Biichels. Three of Zamboni’s 
books Harley declined to buy as being too_ 
dear. These were the Prayers of Suleiman 
previously mentioned, the Speculum Saxoni- 
cum, and the two volumes of Letters from 
the Diisseldorf library. Wanley speaks of 
the ‘most horrible price’ that was demanded 
for these last by this ‘greedy Signor,’ and 
on September 27, 1725 enters his hope that 
all of these may come to him later for less, 
if rejected now. It is intéresting to know 
that his forecast was verified, so far as the 
volumes of Letters were concerned. They 
are now Harl. 4933, 4934, 4935, 4936, being 
bound up in four volumes. Biichels gives a 
full list and description of the letters, which 
succeed each other in the same order in 
which they are now placed, except that ac- 
cording to his arrangement the second pair 
of volumes 4935, 4936 should come’ first. 
Also Wanley has bound up with them a few 
letters which do not come from Biichels, to 
which he alludes in his diary as being already 
in the Harleian collection. I cannot say 
when these volumes were bought as they 
contain no date. 

I have reserved until now a special note 
upon the identification of the Quintilian 
[Harl. 2664] proposed by Mr. Peterson 
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(Classical Review, February 1891, p. 33). 
He calls it the missing codex Dusseldorpianus 
and interprets after Mr. Purser the words 
iste liber est maioris ecclesiae to mean that it 
originally belonged to Strasburg. That it 
is the MS. seen by Liebius at Diisseldorf 
and afterwards sought for in vain by Gesner 
who found ‘mala jfraude nescio quorum 
hominum et hune et alios rarissimos codices 
esse subductos’is indubitable. Its proper 
title however should be cod. Coloniensis. It 
is closely connected in the letters of Grae- 
vius with the Coloniensis Basilicanus [Π 80]. 
2682], eg. he says ‘cathedralis, wt vocant, 


- Keclesiae bibliothecae inspiciendae potestas 


nondum mihi facta est, in qua Quintilianr et 
Ciceronis orationum pervetustum codicem 
asservari audio.’ The Cicero MS. was bor- 
rowed by him apparently in 1688,? and _pro- 
bably the Quintilian was obtained at the 
same time. Gulielmius, who was the chief 
collator of the Cicero, also consulted the 
Quintilian, of which he says ‘ usus sum per- 
vetusto M. Fabii libro beneficio...Melchioris 
Hittorpii’ (Verisimil. iii. xiv). He gives 
there several readings and proprii errores of 
the MS. from the Preface to the sixth book, 
which are all found in the Harleian volume. 
Its identity with the MS. shown by Hittorp 
to Gulielmius is beyond a doubt. Further 
Cologne Cathedral is itself the macor ecclesia, 
a title which it has passim in old documents, 
e.g. in the notae S. Petri Coloniensis (Pertz. 
Mon. Germ. Hist. xvi. p. 734 etc.) we find 
‘cum de communi consilio diffinitum esset 
ut maior ecclesia de novo constitueretur... 
alii domini plures canonici maioris ecclesiae’ 
etc. This title would naturally be given to 
it, being, as Matthew of Paris says, ‘omniwm 
ecclesiarum quae sunt in Alemannia quasi 
mater et matrona. It is likely that the 
Boetius [Harl. 2685] comes from the same 
source. I must conclude by expressing my 
thanks to Professor Zangemeister of Heidel- 
berg for valuable help and advice, and to 
Mr. Bickley of the British Museum, whose 
courtesy much facilitated the task of refer- 
ring to the number of MSS. concerned. 

1Burmann, Sylloge Epistolarum, iv. p. 151, ep. pp. 
171, 174. 

2 Fabricius Graevii Praef. et Ep. p. 495. 

A. C. CLARK. 
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LATIN ACCENTUATION, 


THE information given by most School 
Grammars about Latin Accentuation is very 
scanty. We seldom find anything more 
than the three elementary rules: (1) that 
the accent never falls on the last syllable of 
a Latin word, unless in the case of mono- 
syllables ; (2) that, when the penult is short, 
the accent falls on the antepenultimate 
syllable ; when long, on the penult itself, e.g. 
décoris, decoris ; (3) that certain particles 
ve, que, ne (interrogative) are enclitic. 

But if we turn to the Latin Grammarians, 
we find much more information on this 
point. We hear of certain classes of words 
whose accentuation does not quite harmonize 
with these rules, as well as of a number of 
isolated words which form decided exceptions 
to them. For the study of Accentuation, 
introduced into Rome at the time of Cicero 
by Tyrannion, the author of the περὶ 
προσῳδιῶν, long remained a favourite topic 
of Latin Grammarians; and one has only 
to turn over the pages of Keil’s edition of 
their collected writings to see how great a 
store of materials was amassed by the 
labour of the five centuries’ interval between 
Varro and Priscian. These materials, which 
have been extracted and arranged by Schoell 
in the Acta Societatis Philologae Lipsiensis, 
vol. vi. 1876, it is the object of the present 
paper to discuss, and with the help of the 
Early Latin Dramatists, and of the Romance 
Languages, to test and supplement. 

At the outset it is necessary to say a 
word about the value of the Grammarians’ 
evidence. Prof. Nettleship (Zransactions 
of Oxford Philological Society, 1887-8) has 
shown the unreliable character of their 
statements about Latin Phonetics. He 
points out that the account they give of the 
functions of the vocal organs in pronouncing 
the several letters of the Latin alphabet is 
to a great extent borrowed from the writings 
of Greek phoneticians, and is really appli- 
cable to the pronunciation of the corre- 
sponding letters of the Greek alphabet. 
That there was a good deal of similar bor- 
rowing from Greek sources in the subject 
of Latin Accentuation may be regarded as 
certain. Indeed it is quite possible, and 
even probable, that one of the cardinal 
points of the Latin Grammarians’ teaching 
with regard to Accentuation, viz. the dis- 
tinction of the circumflex accent, e.g. Réma, 
from the acute accent, e.g. Rémae, may be 
a case of false analogy from the Greek 


language; for though the distinction un- 
doubtedly existed in Greek, no strong evi- 
dence has ever been produced of its existence 
in Latin. So that the safest plan, a plan 
which will be followed in the present paper, 
is to ignore the distinctive terms ‘circum- 
flex’ and ‘acute ’ altogether, in treating of 
Latin Accentuation, and to speak merely 
of the ‘accent,’ without specifying what 
kind of accent the Grammarians have 
declared it to be. On the other hand it 
would be unwise to regard all the state- 
ments of the Grammarians about the Latin 
Accent as tainted with Hellenizing influence, 
for we often find a sharp distinction made 
between the Greek and the Latin accentua- 
tion of similar words. Macrobius, for ex- 
ample (exc. Bob. p. 637 Κα.) contrasts the 
Greek treatment of simple verbs and their 
compounds with the Latin, the accent in 
Greek remaining always on the same sylla- 
ble in both simple and compound, eg. φέρω, 
περιφέρω, While in Latin it may be shifted to 
a different syllable, féro, ddfero. So that 
though the Greek bias of Latin writers on 
Accent must be taken into consideration in 
weighing their evidence, it should only make 
us cautious, not utterly sceptical. Again the 
value of the Latin Grammarians’ testimony 
differs greatly according to their date. A 
statement of Varro, Valerius Probus, or 
Quintilian has much more weight than a 
statement of one of the later grammarians, 
who often repeat blindly a wrongly under- 
stood dictum of an earlier writer. The 
treatise ‘de Accentibus’ by the pseudo- 
Priscian must be used with special caution, 
so much does it abound in mistakes and 
wrong-headed theories. ‘The older and more 
celebrated Grammarians should therefore be 
almost exclusively followed in drawing up 
an account of Latin Accentuation. 

It remains to determine what means we 
have at our disposal of testing the truth of 
the Grammarians’ theories. We may look 
for help to two quarters, first to the verses 
of Plautus, Terence, and the Older Drama- 
tists, second to the Romance Languages. 
But here too a word of caution is necessary 
in respect of both tests. That regard was 
taken of the Accentuation of words, as well 
as of their Quantity, by the Early Drama- 
tists was one of the most strongly es- 
tablished propositions of Ritschl in his 
famous ‘Prolegomena.’ The theory has found 
many opponents, one of the most vigorous of 
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whom, W. Meyer, recently made a powerful 
statement of the extreme view that abso- 
lutely no regard whatever was taken of 
Accentuation in Latin Poetry till a late 
period (Abhandlungen der bayerischen Aka- 
demie, 1884). But Meyer’s arguments were 
fully answered by Langen in the Philologus 
1886, and have been so conclusively dis- 
proved by the new standard work on Early 
Latin Metre (Klotz, Grundziige der altré- 
mischen Metrik), that it may now be safely 
regarded as matter beyond argument that 
some regard at least was paid to Accent in 
Early Latin Dramatic Verse. Klotz has 
pointed out the curious fact that the Greek 
usage for the Iambic Trimeter, viz. that a 
spondee is not allowed in the even feet of the 
line, takes in the hands of the Latin Drama- 
tists this modification that ὦ spondee in which 
metrical ictus conflicts with natural accent is 
not allowed in these feet. The Iambic 
Trimeter was made up of three Dipodies. 
The important feet, the feet which gave the 
iambic rhythm to the line, were the con- 
cluding feet of each Dipody, in other words 
the even feet (second, fourth, sixth) of the 
line. To keep the line metrically correct 
the Greek Comedians never allowed these 
feet to be spondees. 


Ὅσα δὴ dedny | μαι τὴν ἐμαυ | τοῦ καρδίαν, 
Aristoph. Ach. 1 
could not be changed to 
Ὅσα δὴ λυποῦ | μαι κ.τ.λ. 


Their Roman imitators were unable, owing 
to the spondaic character of the Latin lan- 
guage, to follow them entirely in this 
scrupulous retention of the iambic rhythm 
of the line ; but though they allow spondees 
in the even feet (second and fourth), 


vos istaée wm | tro auferte, abi | te, Sosia. 
Ter. Andr. I. i. i, 


they almost never allow a spondaic word or 
word-ending in these feet, evidently because 
the clash of the natural accent with the 
metrical ictus would give unpleasant pro- 
minence to the un-iambic rhythm. A line 
like 


quod si tu obict | as formicis | papaverem 





is very rare in the Latin Drama. Klotz 
shows that the same rule is observed in 
Latin Trochaic lines in the metrically im- 
portant feet of the Trochaic metre, the odd 
feet of the line. 

That the Accent played a part in the 
Early Latin dramatic poetry which it did 
not in Greek poetry, may then be accepted 
as an established fact. It is however open 
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to question how far the versification of 
Plautus and Terence may be used as a 
means of determining the accentuation of a 
word or a phrase. The safest evidence is 
undoubtedly that afforded by Prosody. If 
a syllable, which would ordinarily be 
scanned long, be found in a line with a 
short quantity, this argues that the syllable 
was unaccented. I refer to such scansions 
as voliptatem, voliiptati. The evidence of 
Metre is not so certain. It would be absurd 
to take the fact that the metrical ictus falls 
on a certain syllable of a particular word in 
a particular line of Plautus as a proof that 
the natural accent fell on the same 
syllable in the ordinary pronunciation of the 
word in Plautus’ time—as absurd, in fact, as 
to suppose that metrical ictus and natural 
accent always coincide in English lines, or 
rather a good deal more absurd, seeing that 
English Metre depends on Accent, while 
Latin Metre depended on Quantity. But if 
we find the same word, or the same phrase, 
invariably used in Plautus with the metrical 
ictus on the same syllable, and that too 
when there is nothing in the prosodical 
nature of the word to prevent its occurrence 
with a different ictus, it is reasonable to 
suppose that the metrical ictus here reflects 
the ordinary accentuation. It must of 
course be remembered that the Accentuation 
so determined is that of the time of Plautus, 
and may differ from the Accentuation of 
the Classical period, just as in our own 
language many words, e.g. ‘balcony,’ have 
changed their accent in course of time. 

Lastly, with regard to the Romance Lan- 
guages, we may indeed, from the form which 
a Romance word has assumed, infer with 
some certainty the accentuation of its 
Vulgar Latin prototype ; but we must bear 
in mind that this Vulgar Latin accentuation 
may have differed, and in some cases cer- 
tainly did differ, from the accentuation in 
vogue in literary Latin. 

And now that the ground has been cleared 
by the discussion of the nature of the evi- 
dence afforded by the Latin Grammarians, 
and of the means at our disposal for testing 
and supplementing it, we may proceed to ex- 
amine in detail their statements on the sub- 
ject of Latin Accentuation, with the exclusion 
only of such as appear to lack sufficient au- 
thority. 

I. The rule of Latin Accentuation, that 
final syllables are always unaccented, is 
according to the Grammarians violated, or 
apparently violated, by certain classes of 
words. They are words which have dropt 
or contracted their last syllable, so that the 
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accent, which in the uncurtailed form 
fell on the paenultima, remains in the cur- 
tailed form on the same syllable, which has 
now become the ultima.! Under this cate- 
gory come : 

» (1) Nouns, or rather Adjectives, in -as, 
Gen. -atis, indicating the country of one’s 
birth, e.g. cujds, nostrés, Arpinds, with 
primds, optimds (Caper ap. Prise. IV. 21, 22, 
Ρ. 128 H.). These words, which in Early 
Latin (eg. Plautus) have the full form 
cuidtis, nostrdtis, when at a later time they 
became contracted, retained their old accen- 
tuation ; and so nostrds, ‘a countryman of 
ours,’ was distinguished by its accent from 
nostras, Acc. Pl. Fem. of the Possessive 
Pronoun (Priscian IX. 5, p. 454 K.). 
Klotz (Grundziige p. 92, p. 326) has sug- 
gested that Fem. Abstract Nouns in -tas, 
Gen. -tatis, may have been similarly accented 
on the last syllable in the time of Plautus, 
though we have the express testimony of 
the Grammarians that they were not so 
accented at a later time. He thinks that 
the metrical accentuation in such lines as 
Rud. 901 témpestds, Rud. 1394 libertds, may 
represent the actual accentuation of these 
words in the speech of Plautus and his con- 
temporaries. But a closer examination will 
show that Fem. Nouns in -tas have not the 
metrical ictus on the last syllable more fre- 
quently than other nouns in Plautus, and 
give no indication of having had a peculiar 
accentuation. It is true that the phrase 
voliptds mea, which shows this form always 
at the end of a line (Pseud. 52, Truc. 899, 
etc.), points to the accentuation of the last 
syllable of voluptas in this particular phrase. 
But the true explanation of this is that in 
this phrase the two words were regarded as 
one compound word, or, to state it somewhat 
differently, the Possessive Pronoun here was 
enclitic. Similarly we have /ratér mi Cure. 
658, matér mea Aul. 690, 692; but no one 
would think of using this as an argument 
that frater or mater were in all circum- 
stances accented on the last syllable. In 
the middle of a line the order is méa 
voliptas. 

(2) Some Verbal Forms: addic, addic, 
ete., fumdt (for fumdvit), audit (for audivit), 
and the like. (Servius ad Aen. III. 3.) 

Another remark of Servius (ad Aen. 1. 
451), and other grammarians, throws some 
light on the last example. They tell us that 
audit, and not audiit, lentit, and not leniit, 


1 Similarly in modern Italian we find the apoco- 
pated forms of words like civitatem, honestatem pro- 
nounced with a strongly marked stress on the last 
syllable, citta, onesta. 
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was the ordinary pronunciation, the forms 
with the short penult being an artificial 
usage of poetry, much as in English the 
word ‘wind’ is allowed a different pro- 
nunciation in poetry from its ordinary one. 
From -it to -i¢ is so short a step that it is 
difficult to justify a disbelief of the Gram- 
marians’ statement about audit. The Third 
Sing. Perf. Act. in the Romance languages 
(e.g. Ital. compro, Latin compardvit, Ital. 
dormi, Latin dormivit) points to Vulgar 
Latin forms in -αὐέ, -at. As regards Plautus, 
the supposed examples of -αὐ for avit in his 
plays have been conclusively disproved by 
Fleckeisen (Jahrb. Phil. 1xi. p. 60). Those 
of -i¢ for -ivit have always the ictus on the 
last syllable, e.g. 

Pseud. 730 qui & patre advenit Carysto 
nécdum exit ex aédibus (exit A., exiit P.). 
and Poen. 203 sed Adélphasiwm eccam exit 
atque Anterdstylis, 
where editors make eat Pres. 
éxit eccam, 
except Mil. 251 nén domust, abit dmbulatum, 
dormit, ornatir, lavat (abit A., abit P.), 
where, if abit be the true reading, it is pro- 
bably Pres. like the other verbs in the 
sentence. The contractions dinus for divi- 
nus, oblisct for oblivisct in Plautus make -it 
for -ivit not improbable with him. 

(3) Words ending in -c (the Enclitic -ce), 
whose last syllable is long by nature or by 
position, e.g. adhiic, posthdc, antehdc, istic, 
illic, istic, illic, istinc, tline, istae, ἐϊϊάς, 
istoc, illoc (Caper ap. Priscian. IV. 21, 22 p. 
128 H.). In Plautus and Terence the 
metrical accentuation of the first of these 
words seems to be always adhic, but we find 
both posthée and posthac, ant(e)hdc and 
dnt(e)hac. With regard to the forms of idle 
and iste, the Romance adverbs, e.g. Ital. li, 1a, 
Span. alli, alla, show that the Vulgar Latin 
accentuation was ὑέος, illae. That Plautus 
used horinc, hartinc, but horum, hérum 
before a word beginning with a consonant 
has been established beyond a doubt by 
Studemund (Jahrb. Phil. exiii. p. 57), though 
this usage is often obscured by the MSS. 
In Pseud. 69, hardine voliiptdtum, the Am- 
brosian Palimpsest alone has preserved the 
true reading harune, while the Palatine MSS. 
have altered it into the more familiar harwm. 
This habit of the scribes of Plautus MSS. 
of replacing an archaic by a classical form 
makes it difficult for us to determine his 
usage in respect of l/c, ἐδίτο and the like. 
For while in the time of Plautus 2/é or illic 
might be used for the Dat. Sing. as well as 
for the Adverb (Loc. Sing.), in the classical 
period ¢/di was restricted to the former, «lic 


and read 
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to the latter signification. In Capt. 261, 
where we have not the evidence of the Am- 
brosian Palimpsest to help us, it is quite 
possible that the Palatine MSS. have changed 
ili (Adverb) to the more familiar dlie : 

ut vos hic itidem {1116 apud vos méus ser- 
vatur filius, 
for the change to 2/i will not merely avoid 
conflict with what we conceive to have been 
the ordinary pronunciation, d/ic, but will 
also restore the usual accentuation, apid vos. 
The same restoration of @/i for @lic of the 
Palatine MSS. is required by the order of 
the words in Capt. 278: 

quod genus illi est tmum pollens dtque 
honoratissumum, 
where Schoell reads tlic wunwmst. 

(5) Words ending in -n (the Enclitic -ne), 
whose last syllable is long by nature or 
by position, e.g. tantén, Pyrrhin. (Servius 
ad Aen. X. 668 etc.) 

Here again the MSS. of Plautus are un- 
certain guides, for they often add an interro- 
gative -n, where the metre requires its 
absence, and vice versa. The lists compiled 
by Schrader, in his Dissertation on the use 
of -ne in Plautus, show about as many 
examples of the ictus on the last as on the 
penultimate syllable. But the shortening 
of the second syllable of dedistin, Trin. 127 
(MSS. dedisti), (cf. dedistine 129), dédistin, 
Cure. 345 (MSS. dédiséi), if the reading 
could be depended on, would supply the 
corroboration of the Grammarians’ theory, 
which we should expect to find in the versi- 
fication of Plautus. Similarly, although it 
is a rule of Plautus that an [ambic Senarius 
shall not end with two iambic words, because 
the repeated conflict between natural accent 
and metrical ictus was unpleasing to his ear, 
the ending of Most. 670, bonan fide, may 
have been tolerated on the ground that the 
ordinary pronunciation of the first word was 
bondn, not bénan. So also in Terence, Eun. 
1037, audin occupies the fourth foot of an 
Jambic Octonarius, although the practice is, 
as we have seen, to allow a spondaic word 
only in the odd feet of Iambic lines, that 
there may not be in the even feet, the 
metrically important feet of the line, a con- 
flict of natural with metrical accent. This 
conflict would be avoided if, as we have 
reason to believe, the ordinary accent was 
audin. The corresponding law for Trochaic 
verse required a similar harmony of accent 
and ictus in the odd feet of the line, the 
first feet, that is to say, of each Dipody. An 
apparent violation of this law at the be- 
ginning of Trin. 905, névistin, may be 
explained away in the same fashion. On 
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the other hand, in the case of Iambie words 
like vides, habes, which appear in Plautus 
and Terence with the last syllable short 
(vidés, habés), as well as long, it would be 
difficult to explain the shortening of the 
vowel in vidén, habén, if the words were 
invariably accented in ordinary talk on the 
last syllable vidén, habén.! 

II. This leads us to a new doctrine of the 
Grammarians, the Attraction of the Accent 
by Enclities, -que, -ve, -ne,-ce. Itis a matter 
in which the Latin Grammarians were un- 
doubtedly liable to be unduly influenced 
by Greek analogy. And certainly the rule 
prescribed, probably after Varro, by Mar- 
tianus Capella (iii. p. 67 Eyss.) : ‘mutant 
accentus adiunctis vocibus que, ve, ne,’ bears 
a suspicious resemblance to the rule of 
Varro’s teacher Tyrannion about the accen- 
tuation of τοσσος ye in Homer : ᾿Αρίσταρχος 
φυλάσσει τὴν ὀξεῖαν ἐπὶ τῆς Tos συλλαβῆς, ὃ 
δὲ Τυραννίων τοσσόςγε ἀνέγνω τὴν σος συλλαβὴν 
ὀξύνων (Schol. A. ad Il. Ξ 396). But the 
usuage of Plautus, as has been shown by 
Langen, in his Dissertation on the Latin 
Accent, and of other poets, confirms the 
rule of the Grammarians, that the Enclitic 
‘attracts’ the Accent to the final syllables 
of words, if we restrict the rule to words 
whose final syllable is long by nature, or, 
when the Enclitic is added, by position, e.g. 
tantone, santinme, and perhaps also words 
which end in two or three short syllables, 
e.g. limindque (Servius ad Aen. IIT. 91); nor 
do the best Grammarians (Varro ap. Capell. 
ili. 67: Diomedes, p. 433 K.) seem to say 
more than this. Thus in Plautus and 
Terence the law against two iambic words 
following each other does not forbid pudét 
pigétque, Ter. Adelph. 302, apparently be- 
cause there is a conflict between natural and 
metrical accent in the first word only. On 
the other hand such scansions as vidétqu(e), 
licétn(e), domi-ne (from domus), show that the 
Accent was not invariably attracted by the 
Enclitic in these iambic words with final 
syllable long by nature, which, as we have 
already remarked, seem in ordinary pro- 
nunciation to have been as much pyrrhic 
(démt) as iambic (démi). Mdgisque Rud. 
1181, pridisne Truc. 694, show the same of 
iambic words ending in -s, whose final syl- 


1 Cicero’s story about Crassus (Div. II. 40) shows 
us that the phrase cave ne eas was pronounced in 
ordinary talk cdévé n(e)eas with the second syllable 
of cdéve very short. He tells us that Crassus, 
when embarking at Brundisium for his ill-fated ex- 
pedition to Parthia, heard ἃ fig-seller hawking 
Caunian figs, and mistook his cry ‘ Cawneas / 
Cauneas !’ (sc. ficus vendo) for cave ne eas! cave ne 
cas 4 
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lable ought by rule to be long by position ; 
but we have many indications in the versi- 
fication of Plautus that in his time -s had 
hardly the force of a final consonant, so 
that the actual pronunciation of these words 
was probably mdgi'que, prid’ne.t Words 
ending in two or three short syllables are 
not, according to Langen, found with an 
enclitie in Plautus or Terence, unless the 
enclitic is elided, e.g. periculaqu(e), Capua- 
qu(e). But disyllabic words ending in a 
short syllable show little trace of ‘ attrac- 
tion’ of accent, e.g. ttaque, éaque, binaque, 
mdleque ; and although in hocine etc. in 
Terence the accentuation -cine is found twice 
as often as “cine, in Plautus the two accen- 
tuations are equally frequent. 

Instead of speaking of the LEnclitic 
‘attracting’, the Accent, it would then be 
truer to say that the Enclitic adds a syl- 
lable to the preceding word, and thus may 
necessitate an alteration in its Accent. The 
Accent of the first syllable of addis passes 
to the second syllable of audisne just as the 
Accent on the first syllable of aéstas passes 
to the second syllable of aestdtis. In ttaque, 
médleque, etc., the Accent remains on the same 
syllable as in ita, mdle, just as the Accent 
of géneris is the same as that of génus. In 
words like pericula, limina a secondary 
accent is added when the long word becomes 
augmented by another syllable periculaque. 
The term ‘ Attraction’ of Accent is unsuit- 
able to the phenomena of the Latin Lan- 
guage, and, like the word ‘ Circumflex,’ is a 
Greek term, properly applicable only to 
Greek phonetics, and wrongly transferred 
by the early Grammarians to the phonetics 
of Latin. -ne, -gue, -ve, -ce merely add a 


1 The phrase scedus viri, a phrase we may be sure 
in everyday use on the streets of Rome, has always 
in the plays of Piautus this accentuation scélis vi7t ; 
and this was no doubt the current pronunciation of 
the time. 
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syllable to the preceding word, as the Im- 
perative particle dum in exctitedwm Aul. 
646, évocdédum Most. 669, dgedum Bacch. 
832, where the accent holds the same 
position as it would in an ordinary single 
word. 

It is however possible that in later Latin 
there may have been an accentuation of 
words with -gue etce., which more justifies 
the term ‘ Attraction.’ Priscian (V. 63, p. 
181 H.), tells us that wtrdque (Fem. Nom. 
Sing.), plerdque (Fem. Nom. Sing.) had the 
same penultimate accent as utérque, plertim- 
que. And late poets, such as Prudentius, 
lengthen a short final vowel before -que, e.g. 
ridendaque. But Priscian’s accentuation 
may be either a late innovation, due to the 
analogy of utérque, plertimque, or a gram- 
marian’s conceit, like Donatus’ distinction 
between étdque, ‘and so,’ and ttaque, ‘ there- 
fore,’ a distinction which does not find the 
least support in the Dramatists’ versification, 
(e.g. ttague, ‘and so,’ Truc. 347). And 
Prudentius’ scansion ridendaque may be the 
result of the late Latin pronunciation of 
-qu-, by which the velar guttural assumed 
the force of a double consonant. Commodian 
scans aqua, and in Modern Italian we have 
acqua. 

On the whole the balance of probability 
is against the ‘ Attraction’ of the Accent 
by Enclitics, at least in the classical and 
earlier period; but if we substitute the 
word ‘alteration’ for ‘ attraction,’ the state- 
ments of the Grammarians about the in- 
fluence of the Enclitics on the Accent may 
be accepted with slight reservations. 


W. M. Linpsay. 


2 Until the laws of Saturnian metre have been 
better established, it will be well to refrain from 
appealing to the accentuation of téaque in the Epitaph 
on Naevius : 

itaque postquam est Orco traditus thesauro. 


(To be continued.) 





AMBULARE. 


Tue following etymologies have been pro- 
posed for this word: (1) ambulus =*ambibulus 
connected with venio and the like (Curtius, 
Gr. Et.® 473) ; (2) ambulus is formed directly 
from the preposition ambi (Bersu, Die Gut- 
turalen, 143); (3) Bugge (Bezzenbergers 


Beitrdége xiv. 62) connects the word with 
ἄγγελος, Pers. ἄγγαρος, courier, Skr. dngira- ; 
(4) Stowasser (Dunkle Worte 25), regards 
ambulare as a denominative from a borrowed 
word dvaBody Of these etymologies the 
first and the third are phonetically im- 
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possible ; -bu- can have nothing to do with 
venio, nor could ng, become anything but ng 
(cf. wnguentum, Umbr. wmen, Skr. aijis). 
Stowasser’s suggestion is, to say the least, 
extremely improbable: there is no reason 
for believing that the word is a borrowed 
one, especially as it is also found in 
Umbrian. Nor does Bersu’s etymology 
seem to me to be at all certain. Notwith- 
standing Bugge’s remarks (/.c.) I am still 
inclined to think that Curtius and others 
were right in looking upon ambulo as a com- 
pound of amb(i) and a root meaning to go. 
A root el or ol with the sense of to go would 
meet the requirements of the case. Now a 
root ¢/- (ela) with this signification is found 
in the Keltic languages ;—Ivish ad-ellaim, go 
to, di-ellaim =deviare, declinare ete. (Thur- 
neysen, Kelto-Romanisches 34, Ascoli, Leai- 
con Palaeo-Hibernicum lv.), W. elaf, I shall 
go, elwn, I went, Corn. ellen, 1 went (Gram- 
matica Celtica? 599 sq.). Thurneysen suggests 
hesitatingly that this verb el/aim is a com- 
pound of ess=ex and a stem ἐᾷ seen in rola, 
rala, dorala, venit, but *esslaim would 
have become é/aim, a compound which is 
actually found in the sense of escape, and is 
referred to by Prof. Thurneysen himself. It 
is easier then to regard ella as a simple 
verb. At the same time it is not necessary 
to separate it from the stem ἐῶ; we may 
suppose a root 6ἷ- or ela, ἐᾷ like τελα- τλᾶ, 
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κέρα-ς κρᾶ- δεμνον, ete. (cf. Kuhns Zeitschrift 
xxxi, 396 sq.), οἵ. also Ir. γάηι, oar, 
rdim, I row, by the side of ἐρετμόν ete. If 
Thurneysen is right in identifying this in- 
transitive /@ with the transitive ἐᾷ in the 
sense of ‘ bring, place, throw,’ we might also 
perhaps compare ἐλαύνω, ἐλάσαι stem ela-, 
though the meaning is somewhat different. 
In ellaim the second ὦ will belong to some 
suffix; ell in Keltic is ambiguous, it seems 
to me most probable that we have a forma- 
tion with an 7 suffix: ed/aim might stand for 
*elnami, with substitution of a strong form 
of the root for a weak as in Latin consterndre 
compared with *Skr. strma@mi, and with the 
same change of conjugation. 

As tothe meaning of ambulo, it does not 
seem to be nearly so strongly opposed to 
the idea of composition with ambi as Bugge 
supposes. In ambulo, walk about )( sedeo the 
preposition ambi is perfectly natural. With 
ambulo, go on a journey, bene ambulato, bene 
ambula et redambula, in expressing a wish 
for a pleasant journey, cf. Irish imm-adall, 
a journey (imm=iamb, ambi), nt marth un- 
madall indomnaich, it is not good to travel on 
Sunday (Windisch, Worterbuch 619), imm-lat 
he goes away, goes off (ib. 625). As to 
Umbriam amboltu (Biicheler, Umbrica 93), it 
is not safe to dogmatise on the meaning and 
usage of a word which is found only once. 

J. STRACHAN. 





ON SOME LATIN AND GREEK NEGATIVE FORMS. 


1. Non noenu noenum. 


THE derivation of nén from noenu noenwm 
= ne oinom, adopted by Latin grammarians 
from Lachmann to Schweizer-Sidler and, so 
far as I know, questioned by none, might 
seem to have stood the test of time. bButin 
spite of the fact that it is supported by the 
English not = neaught and German nein = 
ne ein, it is open to serious objection. 

The first objection is that non and noenwm 
are employed side by side in Ennius, Plautus, 
Lucilius, Lucretius, and Varro. In the case 
of the last three noenwm might indeed be an 
archaism. But there is no reason for sup- 
posing it to be so in Ennius and Plautus. 
Secondly, the compound nolo is found not 
only in Ennius, but also in the fragments of 
the XII. Tables. We shall therefore have to 
suppose a quite impossible contraction of 
*noinomvolo to nolo, since noinom could 
scarcely have become non as early as the 


fixing of the recorded text of the XII. 
Tables. The old derivation of nolo from ne 
volo (rejected by Corssen Aussprache Ke. 11. 
1027—8) is untenable because (1) we have 
no evidence that the Jtalic change of ev to ov 
was repeated in Latin and neuter as well as 
nevolt nevis χα. are against any such supposi- 
tion, (2) granted a form novolo, we have no 
reason to suppose that it would become nolo : 
Nolafor Novlais Oscan. Thirdly, the trans- 
ition from noinom to ndn is phonologically 
impossible. The extremely doubtful cora- 
verunt is scarcely evidence for οὐ becoming ὃ, 
and the dropping of the termination is un- 
explained. 

I propose, therefore, to derive nén from 
no + ne, the latter member being either a 
second negative or a particle of emphasis 
seen in 

men’ obesse, illos prodesse, me obstare, 
illos obsequi! (Ennius ap. Cic. De Div. 1. 31. 
66: vide Minton Warren, Am. J. Phil. 11.). 
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The negative no is fonnd in the collocation 
nosve = nisi in the Iguvine Tables VI. ὁ 54, 
where nosve ier = nist ibitur, and is also to 
be seen in the form nots? = nisi, which occurs 
in the Duenos inscription and elsewhere. 

But, further, may we not ask whether it 
is quite certain that noenu and noenwm stand 
for ne + oinom? At any rate a different 
etymology will now at once suggest itself. 
noe(nu) may very well be identical with 
not(si), Which is a combination of πὸ with 
the deictic ὁ of gui and οὗτοσί. The second 
constituent of noenwm will then be the en- 
clitic equivalent of Greek vi νῦν. min -nwin 
is no objection, vide twm. ‘That the particle 
mit was originally a frequent addition to 
negatives is proved by Sanskrit nanu (nenw), 
already in Rig-Veda a single word, and by 
the common conjunction of οὔ νυ and μή νυ 
in Homeric Greek. 
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2. vadvvos νωλεμές νώνυμνος νωδός νωχελής 
νωχέλεια νωχαλός νώψ. 

In these words we might be tempted to 
find a trace of the negative πὸ established 
for Italic. But ἀνώδυνος ἀνώνυμος ἀνώμαλος 
ἀνωφελής ἀνώμοτος ἀνώδης ἀνώροφος and 


“ἀνώχυρος render it necessary to regard the ὦ 


in all the cases as either the preposition w Sk. 
a or lengthened from ὁ by a process corre- 
sponding to the Sk. vrddhi. What is notice- 
able in the words in question is that they are 
Greek instances of the full negative ne in 
composition, for which phenomenon ef. Lat. 
neuter &c. Sk. ndkis, and perhaps also Greek 
νέκταρ = Sk. aksdra. (?) The old derivation 
of νώδυνος &e. from vn + odvvy &e. is refuted 
by the circumstance that νώνυμνος is found in 
Homer and that we never hear of an inter- 
mediate form such as *vewdvvos. 


F. W. THomas. 





ELLIS’ VOCTES 


Noctes MANILIANAE sive dissertationes in 
Astronomica Manilii: accedunt coniec- 
turae in Germanici Aratea: scripsit R. 
Exuis (Clarendon Press, 1891). 6s. 


THE readers of Manilius at the present day, 
whether in England or on the Continent, 
are few and far between. Nor can this be 
wondered at; the obscurity and difficulty 
of the author, both in regard to language 
and subject-matter, are great and notorious. 
Yet the astronomical (or rather astrological) 
poet cannot be neglected by those students 
of Latin Literature who would take a com- 
prehensive view of their subject, and in 
particular desire to understand how men 
thought and wrote in the period of the 
early Empire. Nor was Manilius neglected 
by scholars like Scaliger and _ Bentley 
in an age which took a more liberal view 
of the scope of classical scholarship than 
is current at the present day. Manilius 
can never become a popular author; but it 
is well that some of our leading Latinists 
should open up new paths. The author 
of the beautiful lines which were inscribed 
by Goethe in a visitors’ book on the 
Brocken (Quis caelum posset nisi caeli munere 
nosse, Ht reperire Deum nisi qui pars ipse 
Deorum est ?) deserves to be better known. 
To this end Mr. Ellis has devoted his best 
energies. He has prepared the way for a re- 
vised text of Manilius, which we may be 


MANILIANAE. 


permitted to hope that he will some day 
produce: his present book is a worthy con- 
tinnation of his indefatigable labours as 
editor of the 7015 and Avienus, and 
seems specially appropriate to the present 
day, when the interest in horoscopes and 
other parts of occult science felt under the 
early Empire seems to be reviving. 

Almost everything concerning the author 
of the Astronomica has been matter of uncer- 
tainty. Teutfel (ed. Schwabe, 1890) regards 
his very name as a matter on which no 
opinion can be pronounced. This question 
1 believe that Mr. Ellis has definitely 
settled, so far at any rate as the name 77. 
Manilius goes. This name it is true is 
absent from the oldest MSS. or is inserted 
by a late hand (Mdlius) ; but it probably 
comes from ancient sources. <A letter of 
Gerbert, afterwards Pope Silvester II., of a 
date about 1000 a.p., shows that the poet 
was known by the name of Manilius or 
Manlius in the Xth Century. It next 
turns up in the X Vth Century in several 
MSS. of this date (sometimes in the form 
M. Mallius) ; also in a letter of Francesco 
Barbaro to Poggio (a.p, 1417): this piece 
of evidence may be of importance, as Poggio 
had discovered a new MS. of the poet at 
St. Gallen, and had no doubt previously 
communicated the name to Barbaro. A 
good deal will depend on what evidence 
is hereafter brought forward as to the age 
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of the St. Gallen MS. If it was an old one, 
then the name Manilius will rest upon in- 
disputable evidence. In any case we may 
accept it with safety, however we explain 
the fact that it has disappeared from the 
Gemblacensis and other comparatively old 
MSS. Mr. Ellis accepts also either Boenus, 
which is appended to Book II. in the Vos- 
sianus Secundus, a MS. of the XVth 
Century (I. Mallius Boenus), or Boetius, 
which is appended in the same place in a 
MS. now at Madrid, also of the XVth 
Century (JZ. Manilius Boetius). Other 
XVth Century MSS. give Boecus, and some 
have regarded Boenus and Boecus as cor- 
ruptions of Boetiws and all three as arising 
from a confusion between our poet and the 
celebrated author of the De Consolatione, 
whose full name was Anicius Manlius [Tor- 
quatus] Severinus Boethius. On this point 
I should hardly like to express an opinion ; 
but I feel inclined to doubt whether the 
additional name has more authority that the 
name Nauta which is in some MSS. at- 
tributed to Propertius (Teuffel, p. 551), or 
Coquus, attributed to Martial (Teuffel, p. 
787). 

The reader of Mr. Ellis’ Voctes will per- 
haps be startled at the boldness with which 
Bentley is in many places attacked. Mr. 
Ellis is not sparing of his criticisms, and is 
evidently by no means inclined to defer to 
the authority of Bentley’s name. I yield to 
no one in my admiration of Bentley as a 
critic ; his work on Terence has been the 
foundation of all modern criticism of the old 
Latin scenic poets ; it laid down the lines on 
which subsequent advances have been made. 
But it must be admitted that Mr. Ellis 
convicts Bentley of frequent lapses, due to 
impatience and excessive self-confidence. 
To some of these allusion will be made 
below. Mr. Ellis adds the charge that 
Beniley was unfair to his predecessor Huet 
(p. 161), cf. on V. 107, p. 209.. On the other 
hand Bentley sometimes gives signs of his 
wonted brilliancy, 6.5. in V. 737 (quoted by 
Prof. Jebb in his Life of Bentley, p. 144): 
and it is but fair to remember that his 
edition of Manilius was a work begun when 
he was a young man (a.D. 1691) and long 
laid aside, and that the responsibility of 
bringing it out (a.p. 1739) was ultimately 
thrown upon his nephew Richard Bentley. 

A very interesting palaeographical pro- 
blem is raised by Mr. Ellis. It is well 
known that Jacob in his edition of 1846, 
which still holds the field in spite of its 
extraordinary inaccuracies in details, treated 
Voss.2 (X Vth Cent.) as the basis on which 
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the text should be constituted. The error of 
this extreme view was clearly pointed out 
by Bechert, ‘De M. Manilii emendandi 
ratione’ (in Leipziger Studien, 1878), in 
which he established the claims of the 
Gemblacensis (Xth Cent.) to be the chief 
authority among MSS., maintaining that 
Voss.? was of altogether inferior importance. 
Mr. Ellis takes up an intermediate position, 
and, while regarding G as of primary im- 
portance, holds that neither it nor L (a MS. 
of a date about 50 years later) are sufficient 
without Voss.2, of which he often speaks 
with great respect (cf. especially pp. 221 ff.). 
I have noted the following passages in 
which Voss.? contributes important evidence, 
not derivable, so far as is known at present, 
from other sources. II. 290 is defective 
as Gea 

haec ta ferunt Libram Capricornus et illum. 


Voss.2 has after libram the word tortus, 
which both Jacob and Ellis accept. 11. 882 
non Voss.2, nec G, Cus., Voss. After IT. 902 
Voss.2 has a half verse (per tanta pericula 
mortis) wanting in all other MSS. III. 89 
Utcwmque Voss, Ut sit cum G. In III. 
283 


Et totidem amittunt gelidas vergentia in 
umbras 


Voss.? alone has the true reading vergentia ; 
the others gelidasgue rigentia. 111. 537 
placeat Voss.2 is far superior to pateat 
G, Cus., pateant Voss.1b,0. IV. 417 
JSugientia Voss.2, fulgentia G, Voss.t, Cus. 
IV. 773 sua Voss.2, sub G, Cus., 0, sibe 
Voss.! V. 181 widere Voss.? widert G, Cus., 
Voss.1, bo. In a number of passages Voss.? 
shows some approach to the true reading: 
eg. III. 332 limite recto b,o; limiter octo 
Voss.2, limitis octo G: in III. 411 ut Voss.?, 
b,o, seems better than in G, Cus., Voss. IIT. 
596 olympias una (ed. Neapolitana), olimpus 
luna Voss.2, olimpia luna G, Cus., Voss.}, Ὁ. 
V. 137 ingenita est uisendi (Bentley), ingento 
est wisendi (Mr. Ellis; but can engenio be a 
predicative dative!), ingenies tuisendi Voss.?, 
ingenium wiscend. G. V. 176 habentibus 
Voss.2, habitantibus G, Cus., Voss.1, bo. V. 
183 metwendus (Scaliger, approved by Mr. 
Ellis), mutandus Voss.2, imitandus G. In 
11. 489 Mr. Ellis finds support for his read- 
ing Virgine mas capitur in mars Voss.', 
mares Voss.2; G has mens. Similarly II. 233 
aequali sidere Mr. Ellis, atque dlis digere 
Voss.2, atque tli degere G, Cus., Voss.1, 0. 
On the other hand Mr. Ellis does not deny 
that there are numerous passages in which 
Voss.2 is corrupt, and sometimes agrees with 
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inferior MSS., though he does not admit 
with Bechert that traces of interpolation 
are to be found. Much light may be thrown 
upon the true position of Voss.” in the 
stemma of Manilian MSS. by an examination 
of the Madrid MS. This obviously stands 
in a close relation to the St. Gallen MS. 
discovered by Poggio, and also to Voss.? (cf. 
the position of the names Boenus, Boetius) ; 
either it is the very St. Gallen MS. itself or 
it is a copy of it. Mr. Ellis (p. 232) quotes 
Loewe to the effect that the handwriting is 
different from that of the Asconius and 
Valerius Flaccus which are bound up in the 
‘same volume. It would be particularly in- 
teresting to know the readings of this MS. 
in the passages cited above. 

Any attempt to discuss the emendations of 
Mr. Ellis, which extend over the whole five 
books, must necessarily be inadequate. 
One of Mr. Ellis’ most prominent charac- 
teristics is the closeness with which he 
follows even the most minute indications of 
the MSS. This does not however lead to a 
blind conservatism, as the following quo- 
tations will show. The palm for ingenuity 
is probably borne off by the reading pro- 
posed in IV. 422, which is generally read : 


Laudatique cadit post paulum gratia pontz. 


For ponti G alone has xpi or χρι - Christi. 
This looks at first sight like a ‘jeu d’esprit’ 
of some monk, and it has been generally so 
regarded, by Bentley and others. Mr. Ellis 
regards it as standing for wysti or systi, and 
justifies the scansion (gratia «.) by examples 
from other poets and Manilius himself 
(short syll. before zonae, III. 319, 625). 
Yet the reading of all the other MSS. ponti 
must give us pause : how did it originate? 
May not ponti refer to the sea mentioned in 
the previous line (Et modo portus erat 
pelagi iam facta Charybdis )!—a sea in 
which ἃ valuable harbour has disappeared. 
IV. 369 is excellently emended to 


Inque alio quaerendwm aliquid iunetisque 
sequendum 


Viribus 


G has qguaerenda mali cunctis, other MSS. 
quaerenda (-do) mali (mala) quid (quod est). 
IV. 726. Mr. Ellis well defends propior 
(altered by Bentley to proprio, Voss.!? pro- 
prior), and takes it of local proximity. This 
gives a very good sense, the meaning being 
that Egypt is nearer to Italy than India and 
Aethiopia are. Mr. Ellis holds that the As- 
tronomica was written in Italy : Prof. Jebb 
says between the years a.D. 9 and A.D. 14: 
NO. XLY. VOL. V. 
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Teuftel places Book V. in the reign of 
Tiberius. 

IV. 728. Mr. Ellis ably defends Poenus 
(Paenus G) against Bentley’s Phoebus, and 
ingeniously suggests torris or torres tor terris 


(MSS.) : 


Poenus harenosos Afrorum puivere torris 
Exsiccat populos. 


IV. 801 is admirably emended —pisce 
suborto for the corrupt piscis (pisces) wruptor 
(trruptur): cf. Hyginus P.A. IT. 30 (de 
figuram piscium forma mutasse). Bentley 
accepted the far less attractive reading of 
Voss. pisce sub atro; Jacob proposed pisce 
sub hirto. 

V. 135. pawidae is a very good restoration 
of fidae (MSS.). 

V. 209 f. Mr. Ellis remarks that Sirius 
may well be said radios movere, and that 
Dimicat in cineres orbis is really impossible, 
though accepted by Bentley and Jacob. 

111. 403. For nascentia sidera Tauro Myr. 
Ellis reads nascenti ad sidera Tauro, 1.6. 
‘Taurus rising into his stars.’ 

Il. 475. ahorsum...aliorsum is ingenious 
(aliorum...aliorum MSS.). 

IV. 876-882 is a very diflicult passage. 
Bentley violently transposed 882 to 877, 
and there condemned it as corrupt ; in 876 
he read est munere. Mr. Ellis maintains the 
genuineness of the MS. reading :— 


Perspicimus caelum: cur non et munera 


caeli 

Inque ipsos penitus mundi descendere 
census 

Seminibusque suis tantam componere 
molem. 


Perhaps we may regard the infinitives de- 
scendere, componere as subjects and munera 


as the predicate nominative (supplying 
sunt). This seems better than to connect 


munera as object with perspicimus, as Mr. 
Ellis does. 

It would be easy to multiply examples of 
felicitous emendations ; but it may be more 
to the point to devote what space remains at 
my disposal to a consideration of some _pas- 
sages in which Mr. Ellis has not convinced 
me, though 1 am aware that in doing so 1 
may merely expose my own infirmities. 

V. 168. Ile potens turba perfundere mem- 

bra pilarum 
Per totumque vagas corpus dis- 
ponere palmas. 


The passage describes the dexterity of a 
person throwing and catching balls. G has 
membra pilatum (according to Thomas’ ex- 

EE 
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cellent collation), whence Scaliger, followed 
by Bentley, wrote membra pilarum. This 
gives, I think, a better sense and is nearer 
to the MSS. than Mr. Ellis’ crura pilarum ; 
not merely the legs but all the limbs of the 
play are enveloped in a shower of balls. 

TV. 85-87. Most MSS. have 


Quod Decios non omne tulit, non omne 


Camillos 

Tempus, et inuicta deuictum morte Ca- 
tonem, 

Materies in rem superat, sed lege re- 
pugnat. 


Bentley read inuicta dewictum mente and 
ves (for sed); Markland inuita deuictum 
morte ; Scaliger and Jacob inwictum deuicta 
morte (so b); Mr. Ellis inwictum wicta de 
morte. ‘This no doubt enables us to see how 
the MS. reading may have arisen; but I 
doubt whether inwictwm de will stand. Per- 
haps read inuicta defunctum morte, cf. Q. 
Curtius V. ὃ, 11 cum liceat...aut reparare 
quae amist aut honesta morte defungi. In 
the next line Mr. Ellis accepts sed and takes 
repugnat impersonally : may not the subject 
be materies ? ‘there is abundance of material, 
but it comes inte conflict with Law’ (the law 
of Fate). 

IV. 729. Holding that the second syllable 
of Mauritania is short (so Georges ; Lewis 
and Short give it long), Mr. Ellis believes 
that we have here a genitive Mauri, agree- 
ing with oris (730), and that the last part 
of the word is corrupt (for Mauri belua or 
Mauri citrea). But the name of a country 
suits the context better as subject of the 
sentence (Mauritania nomen | oris habet, 
titulumque suo fert ipsa colore) than the 
elephant or the citron-tree. Can it be 
said to be certain that Manilius did not 
scan Mauritania ? 


II. 168 f. Nihil exterius mirantur in ipsis 
Admissumque dolent, quaedam quod parte 
recisa 
Atque ex diverso commissis corpore mem- 
bris, 
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So G. The passage describes the hetero- 
geneous signs of the Zodiac such as Capri- 
cornus and the Bowman, in contradis- 
tinction to those compounded of like parts, 
the Gemini and Pisces. I agree with Mr. 
Ellis in taking quod as the relative ; but 
I think it is not necessary to accept Amis- 
sumue from Molinius, though I see that 
this was accepted by Scaliger and Bentley. 
Why not read guod quaedam (sc. adnussum 
dolent): ‘they are annoyed at no addition 
from without, such as certain signs (are), 
which have lost a part of themselves, and 
have had their limbs made up from a dif- 
ferent body.’ 

11. 223-229. I confess I do not see how 
the sentence proceeds if we read Quod (so 
MSS. and Mr. Ellis). Cancer and pisces 
must be regarded as examples of marine 
constellations. Mr. Ellis regards ut quae 
( = idem in his aceidit quod in eis quae) as 
beginning the principal clause. If Manilius 
wrote so, he wrote very obscurely. 

II. 253. Thomas’ Contra te et deserves 
notice. 

I. 868. Bentley’s ut cuncta seems to yield 
a better sense than Mr. Ellis’ obducta 
(MSS. οὐ cuncta). For the change of ducta 
into cuncta Mr. Ellis compares II. 337 
where the MSS. have cunctis and he reads 
ductus. 


I. 25 f. Quem primum interius licuit cog- 
noscere terris 
Munera (or Munere) caelestum. 


Here I prefer to take quem as relative. 
Reading munera I should take quem ( = 
vatem canentem) as subject to cognoscere: 
‘it has been granted to mortals (terris) that 
I should be the first to attain to deeper 
knowledge of the immortals’; or, reading 
munere, quem may be the object of cog- 
noscere : ‘to attain to deeper knowledge of 
it has been first (primum = nune primum 7) 
granted to mortals by the gift of the im- 
mortals’: so Thomas and Kramer. 


K. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 


AN EIGHTH-CENTURY LATIN ANGLO-SAXON GLOSSARY. 


An Eighth-Century Latin—Anglo-Saxon Glos- 
sary, Preserved in the Library of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. Edited by 
J. H. Hessets. Cambridge: University 
Press. 1890. 10s. 


Tuts volume is an important contribution to 
the literature of Latin glossaries. Mr. Hessels 


has, for the first time, published a complete 
transcript, with a valuable introduction, of 
the eighth-century Latin glossary in the 
library of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge. It consistsof two parts: (1) Hebrew- 
Latin and Greek-Latin; (2) Latin—Latin com- 
bined with Latin—Anglo-Saxon. The Latin 
—Anglo-Saxon glosses had been excerpted 
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by Wicker from a transcript made by 
Zupitza, and published in his edition of 
Thomas Wright's Vocabularies (1884). But 
the glossary had never been edited as a 
whole. 

Mr. Hessels tells us (p. xiil.) that ‘the 
Syndics of the Cambridge University Press 
informed him that the edition was to be 
merely an exact reproduction of the MS., 
that is to say, with all its scribal mistakes, 
errors of grammar, erroneous divisions of 
words, peculiarities of spelling, etc., etc., 
without an elucidation of any, even the most 
corrupt, glosses ;and that his notes should be 
strictly confined to explanations of the graph- 
ical alterations or corrections made by the 
scribe or his corrector.’ To this plan, which 
was practically his own, the editor has, except 
in a few instances. adhered. 

The introduction, which students not only 
of glossaries but of textual criticism will 
find extremely useful, contains a description 
of the MS.,an account of the main abbrevi- 
ations employed in it, of its confusions, trans- 
positions, omissions, and additions of letters, 
with a discussion of some isolated points. 
The value of the whole work consists first, 
of course, in the publication of the glossary 
itself. The glossary is in positive value not 
of the first rank. It stands below the 
Vatican Glossary recently edited by Goetz, 
and the glossaries of ‘Philoxenus’ and 
‘Cyril.’ But there is much in it which 
deserves careful study, and which will help 
critics in their attempts to understand the 
older specimens of this curious literature. 

Secondly, the lists which Mr. Hessels has 
made of the confusions and other corruptions 
of letters will add to our knowledge of late 
Latin forms. The material here amassed 
should be added to that collected by the edi- 
tors of the Monumenta Germaniae Historica, 
by Goelzer in his book on the Latinity of 
Jerome, and by Bonnet in his great work 
upon Gregory of Tours. The time has 
hardly yet arrived for a complete digest of 
these materials: but Mr. Hessels’ labours 
are a contribution by no means insignificant 
to the whole work. 

The present writer has no claim to speak on 
- the subject of Latin—Anglo-Saxon glosses ; 
but the following notes on some of the 
Latin-Latin glosses have occurred to him in 
reading through Mr. Hessels’ pages. 

P. xvii.—Among other instances of trun- 
cation Mr. Hessels quotes F 242 florea for 
floralia, and I 241 interpola for interpolata. 
Τ am inclined to think that the gloss florea 
tempora florwm is a corruption of two, florea 


sees (perhaps Vergil’s florea rura) and 
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Floralia, tempora jflorum.  Interpola may 
stand in spite of I 340: the shorter form 
occurs in lsidore 19 22 23, and Gloss. Vat. p. 
99 27 (Goetz) interpolis (i.e. interpola) vestis. 

P. xviii.—To the list of transpositions add 
A 403, agmine fulmine, where fulmine prob- 
ably = flumine : C 326 celebra = lecebra. 

P. xix.—P. 333 pecunia for pecua. Not 
necessarily: the gloss as it stands gives 
pecuria armenta, which may represent a 
statement that pecunia originally meant 
possessions in the form of cattle: Festus p. 
213 Miiller (peculiwm) inductum est a pecore, 
ut pecunia quoque ipsa. 

P. xix.—‘ A (capital) for δ: A 940 (Aubul- 
cus for Bubulcus).’ Aubuleus may however 
stand for auwbubulcus (Epinal 5 C 14), a form 
accepted by Liwe, Prodromus p. 348. 

P. xxii.—‘b for p...A 64’ (abtet vos, impleat 
vos). Abtet more probably stands for 
habitet. Lbid.—‘ Coarta for coarcta’ (A 732). 
More probably for coorta: Aen. 1. 148 
coorta est Seditio. 

P. xxili.—§ 41 :—Croccitus is recorded as 
a mistake for crocitus. It is probably the 
correct form, being given by the MSS. οἵ 
Plautus Awl.2 2 14 (grocchibat), and by the 
Harleian MS. in Nonius p. 45. 

P. xxvii.—‘ Ὁ, 593 (conferata for conserta ).’ 
The gloss is conferata consociata ; 1 am 
inclined to read confoedusta. 

Ibid.--‘f for h: F 58 (fariolus for hariolus).’ 
Fariolus is the older form: see Terentius 
Scaurus p. 26 Keil, quoted by the present 
writer in his ‘ Contributions’ p. 455. 

Ibid.—Eruli and erus are surely the 
correct forms, heruli and herus incorrect. 

P. xxvili.—Holitor should not be put 
down as a mistake for olitor: hardly even 
honera for onera, for a form honus was recog- 
nized, or at least supposed, by the grammar- 
lans. 

Lbid.—Lychini for lychni is treated as an 
instance of 7 wrongly inserted: but /ychinus 
is the genuine Latin form. 

Ibid. —Stine is hardly an error for ἐδέϊηο : 
at any rate it is found in the Medicean MS. of 
Vergil den. 6 389 iam stinc, et comprime 
gressum. 

P. xxix.—Lexiva may stand, 
lixivia, but for lixiva (cinis). 

P. xxx.—Paedagogun eruditoriwm pue- 
rorum. The change required is probably 
paedagogium for paedagogum. “ Pellewm for 
pileum. Pilleus is the right form. 

P.xxxii.—VFormonsum is a correct form. 
Epilenticus is a mistake, not for epilepticus, 
but for epilempticus, the n standing, not for 
p, but for m. bid. “ lacenosa for lacerosa.’ 
More probably for dacinios. 


not for 


ἘΠΕ τὸ 
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P. xxxiiii—Puplicus is right, not a mistake 
for publicus. 

P. xxxv.—Accussat and recussavere may 
well represent a good tradition: obessus, 
again, is not wrong for obesus ; see ‘ Contri- 
butions’ etc. p. 538. The instances of 8 
omitted after « (exertus etc.) should not be 
registered as mistakes. 

P. xxxvii.—Vatillum is now acknowledged 
to be the correct form, not batillum. 

I append a few instances of confusion of 
letters which seem to have escaped Mr. 
Hessels, and a few additional instances of the 
confusions which he has recorded: P. xxu. a 
foris, C104 calla for callis. Ibid. As an 
instance of a inserted, add C 13 carauma 
Ξε γράμμα. ὦ for er, F 24 faria eloquia for 
Jarier eloquier. Ibid. ὃ for οἱ, A 68 abdus ab 
hacrore (= acidus). ὦ for g, I 303 tubit for 
πη. ἘΞ xxiii! Ὁ ἴον Ὁ (γ᾽ od?),C. 71 
caeporicon (= odoeporicon) iterarium. For 
di, C. 447 clanculum mare for diluculum 
mane. P. xxvi. en for m, E 198 enicha 
adultera for moecha. P. xxvui. g foro, A 
345 Aeglea patria ventorum (= Aeolia). P. 
xxix. ¢tafor η, A 724 archia imnitium (= 


. botitium = votivum. 
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ἀρχή). P. xxx. iw for ni, A 464 alterius 
agunt (= alternis). For y, C 209 candius 
(= sandyx) vestis regia. P. xxxi. ὦ ford, B 
145 Bosborius lux lucis (Phosphorus, dua). 
Ibid. 1 for s, A 943 avvultis regalibus, for 
augustis. Ibid, To the instances of m inserted 
add artemta (A. 752) for artempta =artepta. 
P. xxxii. ni for m, P. 105 palniatus for 
palmatus. P. xxxv.sfor 6, A 922 austis opo- 
tatis (= avetis optatis). si for z, G 70 gesiae 
for gazae: si for c, I 239 <nsilitus for 
inclitus. P. xxxvi. ¢ for 5, C 50 castum 
(= cassum) vacuum. P. xxxvil. ti for wu, 
A 334 aerectatio (= aere cavo) tuba: B 159 
t for g, A 697 apototyos 
for apologias. P. xxxvili. wu for ci, F 122 
Fenicum cocumum (for coccinum). 

The puzzling gloss A 907, aulaeis superbis, 
pulchris amoenibus, should probably be writ- 
ten (not p. amoenis) but pulchris velaminibus : 
see glossae Vergilianae in Goetz’s fourth 
volume. p. 431 24. The gloss having been 
written pulchris vel anvinibus, vel was taken 
for the conjunction and dropped: aminibus 
was then changed into amoenibus. 

H. ΝΕΤΤΠΕΒΗΙΡ. 


SEYFFERT’S DICTIONARY OF CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES. 


A Dictionary of Classical Antiquities, Mytho- 
logy, Religion, Literature and Art, from the 
Germanof Dr.Oscar SEYFFERT, revisedand 
edited, with additions, by H. Nrer?rLesurp 
and J. E. Sanpys, with morethan 450 Hlus- 
trations. London: Swan Sonnenschein & 
Com ESOT 2s: 


Ir is hardly necessary to add anything to the 
chorus of general approval with which this 
English edition of Dr. Seyffert’s Lexikon der 
klassischen Alterthumskunde has been widely 
received. The daily and weekly journals, 
which undertake to answer for the needs of 
the ‘ general reader,’ have with great unan- 
imity pronounced this just what was wanted 
for his requirements. It remains only to 
look at it from the point of view of the stu- 
dent, and to consider if there are any cases 
in which it gives him inadequate or untrust- 
worthy guidance. The English publishers 
have certainly been fortunate in the editors 
whose aid they have secured. If there are any 
two scholars whose names are guarantees for 
careful and minute accuracy of work, 
they are the Professor of Latin at Oxford 
and the Public Orator of Cambridge. It 
cannot be questioned that they have added 


materially to the value of the original. 
Professor Nettleship’s notes on Latin ltera- 
ture, and the important articles by Dr. 
Sandys on Painting, Engraving, and Vases 
are alone enough to give an independent 
value to this edition. But the question can 
hardly fail to arise whether the original plan 
was that best fitted for a volume of the size 
and cost of the present one. There is a 
demand for an authoritative work of reter- 
ence, in which questions may be treated 
with some fulness, and which may serve as 
a guide to the original authorities and to 
the best modern treatises. There is also a 
demand for a cheapabridgement, which may 
be put into the hands of every fifth or sixth 
form schoolboy, and in which he may find 
information enough for his immediate 
needs. But it is hard to see what class of 
students is served by a guinea volume, in 
which most of the articles are of necessity 
somewhat slight, and where there is not a 
reference to an ancient or modern authority, 
except such as have been, only too sparingly, 
though much more fully in the latter halt 
of the book, introduced by the editors. It 
seems probable that the utility of the book 
will rather lie in the service which it may 
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do to those who are not professed students, 
but who may be attracted by the numerous 
and excellent illustrations, and may be glad 
to have on their shelves a book of reference 
which they can trust so far as it goes. 
Indeed the extreme care taken to mark 
quantities throughout, and to give the Latin 
form of every Greek word seems to indicate 
that this is the class especially kept in 
view. 

An instance of a thoroughly unsatisfac- 
tory result due to the ‘ popular ’ character of 
the articles is furnished by the treatment of 
Caprotina. ‘After their defeat by the 
Greeks, the Romans were conquered and put 
to flight by a sudden attack of their neigh- 
bours, and the enemies demanded the sur- 
render of all the girls and married women. 
Thereupon at the suggestion of a girl called 
Tuttla (or Phildtis), the female slaves 
disguised as Roman ladies went into the 
enemy’s camp, contrived to make the enemy 
drunk, and then, climbing into a wild fig-tree, 
gave the signal for the Romans to attack 
by holding up a torch.’ ‘Greeks’ is 
here only a curious slip for ‘Gauls’: but if 
the story was worth tellling at all, it was 
surely worth while saying who the enemies 
were, that Varro (vi. 18) tacitly discards the 
story, that Plutarch (om. ce. 29) represents 
the Latins as asking for marriage alliances 
with virgins and widows (the latter being 
omitted: Camil/. 33), and that the absurd 
matres familias comes only from Macrob. i. 
fees (op: Niebuhr’ Hist. 1.573. Ib is 
needless to say that no authority represents 
all the slaves as climbing the fig-tree. 

Prof. Nettleship might have had the 
courage to draw his editorial pen through or 
Quintus added to Gaius as the praenomen of 
Catullus. By the way there is a queer state- 
ment in the article on names :—‘ Some [ prae- 
nomina] were employed only by certain 
gentes, even by certain families, as for 
instance Appius exclusively by the Claudii 
and Tibérius by the line of the Vérdnes who 
belonged to this race; while others were 
actually prohibited in certain families e.g. 
Marcus in that of the Maniliz. Tiberius 
Sempronius is a tolerably familiar combina- 
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tion ; and even when the reader has correc- 
ted Manilii to Manlii he will be puzzled to 
read about Marcus Manlius until he gets 
information from some other quarter as to 
the date of the prohibition. The irregular- 
ity in the use of cognomina surely began 
before 70 a.p. What of Paullus Fabius 
Maximus, or Drusus Claudius Nero? It 
seems more than doubtful whether andaba- 
tae fought on horseback (ep. Friedlinder 
1.° 535). Under the head of Athenaeus we 
find the very doubtful statement that he 
lived at Alexandria from 170-230 a.p. 
These dates cannot be fixed with any cer- 
tainty. It might have been noted too that 
Larensius is only the Greek form of Lawren- 
tius, a much more probable Roman name. 
There is no article concilium, but under the 
head of comitia we read that out of the 
concilia plebis grew the comitia tributa, a very 
misleading and inadequate statement of the 
case. Mommsen’s views as to the comitia 
curiata are entirely ignored. 

It is perhaps in the mythological articles 
that we most feel the lack of references. 
An attempt is made to narrate the story in 
the most compressed form, which does not 
always tend to clearness: but too often it is 
pieced together out of different authorities 
without any notice being taken of their dis- 
crepancies : cp. 6.5. the narrative of the rela- 
tions of Atreus and Thyestes, or the story 
of Catreus. 

It is not quite clear what the editors mean 
by saying that they follow Marquardt in 
reckoning 1000 sesterces as equivalent to 
£10. He gives the value of 1000 sesterces 
at 175 marks, 7.6. not far from £8 10s. : their 
estimate has further the disadvantage of 
making too marked a difference between the 
drachma, which they take at 8d., and the 
denarius, which they thus bring out at 92d. 
At the same time on p. 148 b the value of 
the denarius is given at about 73d. This 
will surely be very confusing to students. 

The printing is remarkably correct : 
Siidas, and Bibliothéca are the only errors 
that I have noticed: ‘the contiones’ on p. 162 


b is perhaps a misprint for ‘four.’ 
A. 5. WILKINS. 





Decii Juvenalis Saturae erklart, von ANDREAS 
WEIDNER. Zweite und umgearbeitete Auflage. 
Leipzig. 1889. 


HERR WEIDNER’s second edition has in the main the 
same excellences and defects as the first, but as the 
former have certainly been considerably increased, 


and the latter sensibly diminished, we may welcome 
the new editionasa distinct gain. The introduction, 
now consisting of xxxii. pages, has been to a’ great 
extent rewritten, and is divided into two parts: 
(1) dealing with Juvenal’s life and authorship ; 
(2) containing some information with regard to the 
sources of the text. The first part is to some extent 
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marred by the confused arrangement of the various 
points touched on, the sections on the known facts 
of Juvenal’s life, the date of his Satires, the succes- 
sive stages of his style and his character as a poet, 
following and preceding one another in a most bewil- 
dering fashion. Noris Herr Weidner’s criticism of 
the data at our disposal for the reconstruction of 
Juvenal’s life entirely consistent and clear. If the 
various ‘vitae’ are to be pronounced as wholly use- 
less and unhistorical, or at least as containing 
nothing which we do not know from other sources, it 
would seem all the more important carefully to 
collect all the notices in the Satires hearing on this 
subject, and to consider what inferences may safely 
be drawn from the Inscription of Aquinum. But 
this our editor does very insufficiently, and though 
he hashad Dr. Diirr’s das Leben Juvenals before him, 
he has, it would seem, made singularly little use of 
what at the very least is the most striking contribu- 
tion made to the subject in recent years. Again, if 
the ‘vitae’ are to be put entirely out of account, it is 
difficult to see on what ground Herr Weidner without 
any hesitation accepts the statement in the most 
recent of them all, viz. that in the Barberini MS.— 
that Juvenal was born in 55 A.p. In this, as in 
several other opinions put forward, as e.g. that on 
Juvenal’s banishment, the correct view is probablv 
taken ; but as they are not the result of any well- 
grounded criticism, but rather of a haphazard kind 
of procedure, they lose much of their value. On 
what ground by the way does Herr Weidner assume 
from the names Decius Junius that Juvenal’s father 
cannot, as the ‘ vitae’ say, have been ἃ libertinus? I 
should rather draw the opposite conclusion. The 
second part of the introduction dealing with the text 
is contained on five pages, and might perhaps with 
advantage have been a little fuller, especially in an 
edition which we presume from the insertion of 
Satires 11. vi. and ix. is not intended for school use. 
At any rate we can hardly consider any account of the 
MS. authority for Juvenal complete, which makes 
no mention of the Florilegium Sangallense, the prin- 
cipal source of perhaps the most important new 
reading, ‘sufflamine mulio consul’ (viii. 148). The 
commentary, which is much fuller and also much 
better than in the first edition, is decidedly the best 
part of the work. Many of the notes are no doubt 
unnecessarily wordy, much information is given 
which can be found in any Classical Dictionary, and 
examples of quite familiar grammatical constructions 
aré often needlessly multiplied, while actual repeti- 
tion is not infrequent. Still the notes as a rule give 
the requisite information about men and things ; and 
are illustrated, often quite independently of previous 
editions, by very well selected citations. . That Herr 
Weidner is always happy in his interpretation, it 
cannot be said. At times indeed his judgment seems 
utterly to forsake him, and we must express the 
hope that, before a third edition is called for, he will 
reconsider his explanation of the following passages 
among others. In Sat. iii. 218, following the reail- 
ing of P, ‘haee Asianorum,’ he takes haec...vetera 
ornanenta as in apposition to ‘aliquid praeclarum 
Euphranoris aut Polycliti,’ haec meaning ‘ these here 
in Rome.’ Whether this is better than the old way 
of referring haec (nom. sing.) to some rich lady, is 
doubtful. Personally, I prefer ‘ phaecasiatorum’ as an 
easy corruption of P, In vii. 192, praefectos Pelopea’ 
etc. Herr Weidner takes Pelopea and Philomela ‘inen 
who play in pantomine these unfitting parts.’ 
Surely like Agave in line 87 these are the names 
of ‘fabulae salticae.’ In viii. 58 palma fervet is 
curiously translated ‘hands are clapped with fervour.’ 
In xvi. 25, on ‘quis tam procul absit ab urbe,’ Herr 
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Weidner remarks : ‘one must live a long way remote 
from Rome, and consequently be very ignorant of 
life there, to venture into the praetorian camp as 
advocate of a civilian.’ But first ‘absit’ is an impos- 
sible mood and tense for this meaning, and (2) with 
this translation ‘tam procul absit’ and ‘tam Pylades 
cease to be parallel expressions, as they are. 

Passing to Herr Weidner’s treatment of the text, 
a much less favourable judgment must be _ pro- 
nounced. In most cases it is true he has adopted 
the new readings of Biicheler’s edition, though he 
still retains adiutor for auditor (iii. 322), Dolabella 
hine atque hine for Dolabellae atque istine (vill. 105). 
and casum lugentis for causam dicentis (xv. 134). 
But it is in the arbitrary and most injudicious admis- 
sion of his own conjectures that the method of Herr 
Weidner appears to ,be thoroughly unwarranted. 
Out of about seventy emendations of this kind 1 
‘give some of the most unjustifiable. In iil, 104 
(omnis W. omni P.) ‘semper et omnis’ is translated 
‘always and with my whole being.’ In 11]. 114 
quite unnecessarily coepit is altered into cogit: in 
ill. 232 moritur vigilando becomes moritur vigilans- 
que, aeger and vigilans being taken as praedicative 
to plurimus: in iv. 116 repente satelles takes the 
place of ‘a ponte satelles’: in vii. 184 we find quanti 
cuique domus instead of quanticunque, a reading 
which implies that the price of a ‘structor’ was as 
great as that of a luxurious honse: in vii. 194 ‘et 
si perfrixit, cantat bene’ becomes ‘et ni perfrixit’ 
whereby the irony of the passage is lost ; in vill. 7 
the second‘ Corvinum’ is altered into ‘ Arvinam’ 
merely because a dictator of that name is mentioned. 
in Liv. viii. 38; in viii. 124 iaculum et galeam is 
altered to iaculo et galea, governed by spoliatis : in 
viii. 220, to-the destruction of all point and meaning 
in the passage, Herr Weidner alters ‘numquam 
cantavit Orestes’ into numquam cantavit Orestem,’ 
entirely forgetting that Orestes is the subject of the 
whole sentence : in viii. 239 ‘in omni monte’ becomes 
‘inermi menti’: in x. 54 the difficult line ‘Ergo 
supervacua’ ete. receives a new, but by no means 
improved interpretation by the reading ‘ergo 
supervacua est,’ Fortuna being taken as the subject : 
in xi. 136 by altering ‘sed nec structor’ into si, and 
putting a comma only at secatur, the connexion of 
the sentences is entirely altered, and certainly not 
for the better. In xi. 148 he reads ‘non a mangone 
petitus quisquam erit Armenio’ instead of ‘in magno’ 
or ‘et magno.’ ‘If guesses of this kind are to be 
admitted, we should be glad to know what canons of 
criticism our editor recognises. In xii. 32 we have 
‘arboris incertae nutu,’ and in the next line ‘ non 
ferret’ instead of ‘cum ferret.’ Jn xiii. 178 Juvenal 
says : ‘your loss nevertheless remains, nor will your 
deposit ever be secure ; but the least drop of blood 
wil give youa comfort at the price of general detes- 
tation (invidiosa). Herr Weidner entirely alters and 
weakens the passage by changing sed into si. Less 
radical but hardly more necessary changes are pro- 
ducere for deducere (vii. 54) : unda Leucade for non 
Leucade (viii. 241): viventi est for viventibus (x. 
243): nune aetas gravior for nunc aetas agitur (xiil. 
28): stupet is Germanis for stupuit Germani (xiil. 
164) : percipit for praecipit (xiv. 16): dum sic aedi- 
ficat for dum sic ergo habitat (xiv. 92): gratulor, en 
et for gratulor, et te (xv. 86). Out of all Herr 
Weidner’s emendations, there really seem to be only 
four, and these not very important, which make 
any improvement in the text: x. 84 quam timeo 
victis (victus P.), ne poenas exigat Aiax: xiii. 208 
laeva voluntas for saeva voluptas : xiv. 24 inscripti, 
ergastula, for inscripta, ergastula, a conjecture made 
independently by Mr. H. Richards of Wadham in. 
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the Classical Review vol. li. p. 326 ὦ, and xiv. 229 
patrimonia conduplicandi for patrimonia conduplicare. 
We may note in conclusion that, though there is a 
complete Index of proper names, the want of a 
subject Index is in many respects an inconven- 


lence. 
E. G. HARDY. 


A Short Comparative Grammar of Greek and 
Latin for Schools and Colleges, by Victor 
Henry, translated by R. T. Exntiorr, M.A. Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co. 1890. 7s. 6d. 


THIs is an accurate translation of a very good book. 
The merits of the original it is not necessary to dwell 
on now as M. Henry’s Précis de Grammaire Comparée 
du Gree et dw Latin has already been noticed in the 
Classical Review (vol. iii. p. 210). The highest ideal 
which the translator of a book of this sort could set 
before himself would be to rival the lucidity of the 
original, and the English of Mr. Elliott is almost as 
clear as the French of M. Henry. Mr. Elliott like 
other translators of foreign philological works had to 
face to some extent the difficulty of making for 
himself the technical terminology required. M. 
Henry, when dealing with the mysteries of ‘ Ablaut,’ 
objects strongly to the German terminology which de- 
scribes the e- forms of a root as the ‘middle’ and the 
o- forms as the ‘strong’ grade. The objection is well 
founded and a new term (/léchi) had to be invented 
which Mr. Elliott has translated by ‘deflected.’ As 
the word has not been used before so far as I know in 
Philology it is free from ambiguity, but can hardly be 
said to convey to the reader any very definite idea of 
the origin of the variation between ὁ and o forms. 

It is naturally not the province of a translator to 
set his author right ; butas Mr. Elliott has improved 
the book for English readers by adding occasionally 
an English example where a French one was cited by 
M. Henry, one cannot help wishing that he had also 
removed some trifling obscurities and ambiguities in 
the original. In§ 7 (p. 4) the beginner is likely to feel 
puzzled over the statement that ‘inscriptions apart 
from the necessarily limited number of mistakes on 
the part of the writers give us absolutely accurate 
information.’ Similarly in § 9 (e) the information 
about -rr- and -σσ- is put so briefly as to convey an 
erroneous idea, and the statement on p. 86 note 7 that 
*jos = Skt. yd-vat when put thus without any limi- 
tation is likely to lead the novice into an ancient 
heresy about final s and ¢. These are small points 
indeed, but I mention them because in using the book 
with my own pupils I found they were misunderstood. 
By an oversight on the part of the translator aditwwm 
(Ρ. 223 note 2) is described as an ablative. 

On the title-page the book is described as one for 
schools and colleges, but notwithstanding its lucidity 
Iam afraid it is much too hard for schoolboys, in 
England at least. The English schoolboy who de- 
votes himself to the study of languages is generally 
so unversed in scientific ideas that the very precision 
of a book like this is to him a difficulty. The diffi- 
culty in this case is increased by the brevity of the 
introduction which postulates more knowledge than 
he possesses and plunges him too rapidly into a sea 
of ideas of which he previously knew nothing. Thus 
the very excellence of the book as a scientific manual 
militates against its success (caperto crede) as a book 
for beginners. For those however who know the ele- 
ments of the science already no better book could 
be found, and the translator has done good service 
by making M. Henry’s treatise accessible to a wider 
public in this country than it would otherwise have 
obtained. P. GILEs. 
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Hermann Paul’s Principles of the History of 
Language, translated by H. A. Srrone, M. A., 
LL.D. Sonnenschein: 10s. 6d: New Edition, 1890. 


THE first edition of this translation was noticed in 
the Classical Review, Vol iii. p. 180 a. f.; the work 
has now been carefully revised throughout, but most 
of what was there said both of its merits and defects 
is still applicable. In point of fact, as his readers 
know to their cost, Prof. Paul’s style is not fitted 
to impart lucidity to an obscure subject, and Prof. 
Strong has not been able to emancipate himself suf- 
ficiently from the original to avoid the translator’s 
bane—foreign forms of thought in English words. 
Where our praise is rightfully due to Prof. Strong is 
for the talents and research that he has brought to 
bear on his task so that his translation is a more 
valuable work than the original. 

Many controversial topics of course suggest them- 
selves on reading the book, but this is not the place 
to raise them. There still remain errata to be correct- 
ed, but we confine ourselves to one instance in which 
the mischief is serious. On p. 192 of the English 
version we read ‘ According to Verner’s Law, in the 
original German a regular change has set in between 
the hard and the soft fricative (-¢, b-8, f-t,s-z), and 
this change &c.’ We are inclined to think that the 
examples in the brackets will seem to most readers to 
lack relevancy. On turning to the German (p. 153) 
we find ‘ Durch das Vernersche gesetz ist im urger- 
manischen! ein durehgreifender wechsel zwischen 
hartem und weichem reibelaut entstanden (h--¢, p—s, 
f—b, s—z), bedingt usw,’ from which it is apparent that 
Prof. Paul has misprinted ¢ for 5 (soft guttural-frica- 
tive) and Prof. Strong has followed him with the ad- 
ditional misprint of ¢ for ὃ (soft labial-fricative). An- 
other instance of a mistake copied from the original is 
on p. 374 (= 279) where débonnaire is given as from de 
bonne air ; it should of course be de bon air although 
de bonne aire would have some justification. 


H. D. DaARBISHIRE. 


Notes on Greek Manuscripts in Italian Li- 
braries, by THOMAS WILLIAM ALLEN. London: 
Nutt. 1890. 3s. 6d. 


Mr. ALLEN has reprinted in this little volume the 
notes on Greek Manuscripts in Italian Libraries which 
he contributed to the Classical Review in 1889 and 
1890, correcting and amplifying, and adding in his 
Preface memoranda of subsequent visits to other 
libraries at Brescia, Ferrara, Messina, Palermo, etc. 
We have thus descriptions of 470 MSS., out of 
which 64 bear actual dates. An Index of Classical 


authors is added. 
KE. M. T. 


The Alcestis of Euripides, by M. A. BAYFIELD. 
Macmillan ἃ Co. (Elementary Classics.) 1s. 6d. 


ΤῊ ΙΒ edition seems excellently adapted for the use of 
junior forms: the notes are short, and such as to supply 
a foundation for accurate scholarship: there are none 
of those ‘fictions’ which, introduced with the false 
idea of smoothing the beginner’s path, have to be 
unlearned later on. To me however it seems a 
mistake to give notes such as ἱπροὔθηκ᾽ =mpo€Onxa,’ 
‘de from ddw,’ &e. Young boys should go to their 
grammar and dictionary for accidence, and notes 
should be given on syntax, where reference is perhaps 
beyond them: just as older boys may be left to 





1 It ought not to be necessary to draw Prof. Strong’s 
attention to the fact that ‘ germanisch’ does not 
mean ‘ German’ but ‘Teutonic.’ 
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consult grammars for easy syntax, but should have 
harder usages explained in notes. The only fault in 
this book is that it must tend to check the habit of 
using books of reference. The vocabulary is a case 
in point. Mr Bayfield’s practical experience however 
is entitled to much weight. Is it not misleading to 
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give " ἁλίσκομαι, capture, grasp’ ? The note on 617 is 
repeated on 935. In 1128 ‘necromancer’ seems a 
faulty rendering of ψυχαγωγός. The introduction is 
concise, sand the appendix on the particles useful. 
There is a misprint at the top of p.51. 

W.S. HADLEY. 


NOTES. 


ΝΌΤΕΒ oN AESCHYLUS, Agamemnon. 
(1) 1. 557.— 


μόχθους γὰρ εἰ λέγοιμι καὶ δυσαυλίας, 
σπαρνὰς παρήξεις καὶ κακοστρώτου», τί δ᾽ οὐ. 
στένοντες οὐ λαχόντες ἤματος μέρος : 


If Mr. Sidgwick is right in believing some word 
like κλαίοντες to have fallen out, I would suggest οὐδ᾽ 
ἀχοῦντες as possible. This gives the required sense, 
and supposes the very slight alteration of Ainto A 
(instanced in this very play, where οὐ λέγω appears 
in the MSS. for οὐδ᾽ ἐγώ), upon which the omission of 
v would naturally follow. 


[1 1115. 


ἔ, ἔ, παπαῖ, παπαῖ, τί τόδε φαίνεται : 
ἢ δίκτυόν τί γ᾽ “Αἰδου ; 

ἀλλ᾽ ἄρκυς ἣ ξύνευνος, ἡ ξυναιτία 
φόνου: Στάσις δ᾽ ἀκόρετος γένει 

κατολολυξάτω θύματος λευσίμου. 


θύματος λευσίμου has given great difficulty, and has 
not yet been satisfactorily, though it has been 
plausibly, explained. If we read λουσίμου (a legiti- 
mate formation from Aovw) we get an easy and simple 
sense. ‘And let Strife, insatiate toward the race, 
howl against the sacrifice of the bath.’ This follows 
naturally on δίκτυον and ἄρκυς. 


(3) 1. 1125.— 


ἃ, &-, ἰδού, ἰδού: ἄπεχε τῆς Bods 
τὸν ταῦρον" ἐν πέπλοισιν 

μελαγκέρῳ λαβοῦσα μηχανώματι 
τύπτει: πιτνεῖ δ᾽ ἐν ἐνύδρῳ κύτει. 

δολοφόνου λέβητος τύχαν σοι λέγω. 


μελαγκέρῳ μηχανώματι seems to explain the bold 
comparison in the line before of Agamemnon and 
Clytaemnestra to a bull and a heifer. The words 
must by position be taken with λαβοῦσα, and must 
owing to the context be a description of the weapon 
of offence. The former, apart from other considera- 
tions, forbids us to take the words as meaning the 
axe : the latter prevents us from supposing an allusion 
to Agamemnon enshrouded in the black robe, and 
holding up his arms like horus. But if applied to 
Clytaemnestra, both conditions are satisfied and a 
really striking picture is presented tous. The mur- 
deress advancing with her head bent down, and en- 
shrouded in the black robe which she holds out- 
stretched in her protruded hands, is compared to a 
heifer charging upon her mate, the bull. 


(4) 1. 1227. 


νεῶν 7 ἔπαρχος Ἰλίου τ᾽ ἀναστάτης 
οὐκ οἷδεν οἷα γλῶσσα μισητῆΞ κυνὸς 
λέξασα κἀκτείνασα φαιδρόνους, δίκην 
ἄτης λαθραίου, τεύξεται κακῇ τύχῃ. 


(1) If we write ἄτης with a capital letter, the con- 
nection between the workings of the Spirit of Infat- 
uation and Clytaemnestra’s speech of welcome to 
Agamemnon becomes plain. In both the first an- 
mouncement of approaching ruin is such that it is 
hailed by the blinded victim with deluded exultation : 
ep. the irony of Clytaemnestra with Ate’s message 
to Oedipus in the 0,7. announcing that his father 
Polybus is dead. 

(2) If we separate ofa from τεύξεται, taking the 
latter absolutely ‘to hit the mark,’ like κυρεῖν, the 
linguistic difficulties are done away with. Thus: ‘he 
knows not the real meaning of the fell adultress’ 
words, which with her long-drawn smiling welcome 
she spoke like a covert Infatuation, alas with too good 
point ! ’ 

ΕΠ A. L. M. 


* * 
* 


The objection to taking τεύξεται absolutely with 
δίκην in the sense of ‘like’ is the order ; δίκην in this 
sense regularly comes after its gen. and could hardly 
be separated from it by the end of aline, at least not 
in Aeschylus. If on the other hand we take δίκην = 
retribution, and govern it by τεύξεται from τεύχω, 
the sense is clear: ‘exact the retribution due to a 
secret curse,’ or (reading *A7ms) ‘ the retribution of a 
secret Fury.’ In any case οἷα is governed by λέξασα 
κἀκτείνασα, a natural phrase in view of the common 
ἐκτείνω λόγον. I can quote no parallel use of τεύχειν 
δίκην, nor does ποιεῖν or ποιεῖσθαι seem to occur with 
δίκην : the nearest phrases are δίκην ἔχειν and δίκην 
ἐπιτιθέναι. 

lala dbs 1s 


* * 
* 


AEscHYLus, δ}. 819—820. 


oe ε > / 
αἵμονες ws ἐπαμίδα 
ησυδουπιαταπιτα 


Hermann has restored the latter words thus: ᾽σ᾽ ἐπ᾽ 
ἄμαλα “Hoe δουπίαν τἀπὶ ya, which besides the change 
of αμιδα to &uada involves only the addition of the 
stroke over Ain ΔΟΥΠΙΑ, and the alteration of T to 
Τ ; nov for ἥσει is merely confusion of the sound. 
Accepting this, 1 would offer for the first words 
δίαιμον ὅμως : the meaning being ‘though you did not 
perish at sea, nevertheless the Argives will drive you 
back.’ The letters AI could easily fall out before ΑἹ. 
The omission or addition of the stroke denoting v 
has caused confusion in two other passages of this 
chorus. In line 824 for ἀτίετ᾽ ava πόλιν εὐσεβῶν I 
would read ἀτίετ᾽ ava πόλιν εὐσεβῶ v. 844 has 
also been thrown into utter confusion by the omission 
of the stroke. The MS. gives λύμασις ὑπρογασυ- 

οι 
λασκει. For the last word Hermann wrote ὑλάσκοις, 
I would add the stroke over the ε of λυμασῖ, and 
re-divide: λύμασιν σὺ mpd yas ὑλάσκοις. Thus a 
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seemingly desperate passage is healed with little 
expense, and without recourse to the fire and steel of 
Prof. Tucker and others. 

Ib. 970.—I choose this verse as a specimen of one 
emended by a method entirely opposed to that of 
far-reaching change advocated and practised by Prof. 
Tucker. The verse, which he calls the ‘ most corrupt 
in all Aeschylus,’ stands thus in J, 

ει 
καλωρα κωλνυουσαν θωσμένην ἐρῶ. 


Now after editors have told us that this is the 
‘ most corrupt verse in all Aeschylus’ etc., and have 
borne testimony to their belief by the twenty-five 
conjectures to be seen in Wecklein’s appendix, the 
twenty-sixth which Prof. Tucker gives, and a 
twenty-seventh which has been proposed by Prof. 
Ἐς W. Newman, it may appear presumptuous to hint 
that this twenty-eighth way is the easiest and best, 
and that the line can be set right by the change of two 
letters and the omission of a third, thus: 
KANOPA κωλύουσαν ὡς μένειν dpw. 
‘Kypris proclaims the ripe fruit, and I see her 
hindering the unripe from abiding so,’ 7.6. she brings 
it to maturity. és = so, as often in Hom. Herod. ; 
rare in Attic poetry but found Agam. 930, εἰ πάντα 
δ᾽ ὼς πράσσοιμ᾽ ἂν. ὼς and δρῶ are my own, κἄνωρα 
(more liable to corruption than the common κἀωρα) 
Prof. Newman’s. 
C. J. BRENNAN, 
Sydney, N.S. W. 


* 
* * 


On Sopu. Trach. 504. 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ τάνδ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἄκοιτιν 
τίνες ἀμφίγυοι κατέβαν πρὸ γάμων. 
(Βα [ will pass on to this bride, to tell what—en- 
tered the lists.’) 


The meaning of the word ἀμφιγυος has been very 
variously explained. 

The following meanings have been suggested : 

1. With large strong limbs—déu¢@} expressing great- 
ness. 

2. Dexterous, 
ἀμφιδέξιος. 

3. Armed at all points. 

This meaning is derived from Hom. 71. 13. 147 


well-practised combatants. cf. 


οἱ δ᾽ ἄντιοι vies ᾿Αχαιῶν 
, , , Ψ > , 
νύσσοντες ξίφεσίν τε καὶ ἔγχεσιν ἀμφιγύοισιν, 


but Mr. Leaf in his note objects to this. 

His note runs thus; ‘Generally supposed = 
‘having a γυῖον at each end,’ 1.6. the head at one end, 
and butt, σαυρωτήρ, at the other—but it is not ex- 
plained how γυῖον which is properly used of the 
flexible extremities, hands and feet, can be used of 
the point of a spear, nor how the adjective can be 
formed from it by dropping thes Others have ex- 
plained it of the spear-head only, as ‘having a curve 
on both sides,’ z.e. being of what is known as the 
‘leaf-shape,’ for want of a more satisfactory explana- 
tion. I have elsewhere suggested that it may mean 
‘ Elastic,’ literally bending to either side. 

The existence of the root γυ- to bend is abundantly 
proved -cf. γυρός, γύαλον, γύης, οἷο. 

4. Dispares formis, of unequal form—one a man, 
the othera bull. (Hermann.) 

Of the four meanings suggested the first second and 
third which are derived from γυῖον are thrown to 
the ground by Mr. Leaf—and the fourth is too absurd 
to suit the Epic grandeur of the passage. 

And this leaves us with Mr. Leaf’s suggestion [at 
the end of his note], which is I believe on the right 
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track ; 1.6. the two rivals wrestled in a most elastic 
manner, and used both hands and feet in trying to 
bend round one another and so trip one another up. 
This is exactly the meaning required, for the poet 
goes on to speak of the wrestling tricks employed by 
the combatants : 


ἦν δ᾽ ἀμ φίπλεκτοι κλίμακες. 
IB ΟΣ 


x * 
* 


Puur. Them. xxi.—dvo yap ἥκειν ἔφη θεοὺς κομίζων, 
Πειθὼ καὶ Βίαν, of δ᾽ ἔφασαν εἶναι καὶ παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς θεοὺς 
μεγάλους δύο Πενίαν καὶ ᾿Απορίαν. No Greek would 
have spoken of Πειθώ and the rest as male deities. 
θεούς here is feminine (θεά is poetical), and we must 
read μεγάλας. 

H. RIcHARDS. 


* Ἃ 
* 


Tue INscRIBED  ΠΟΒῚ, FROM TrRoy.—I observe 
that in the last number of the Classical Review (p. 
341) Dr. Meister is quoted as proposing a reading 
which differs from mine for the Cypriote inscription 
on the whorl found by Dr. Schliemann at Hissarlik 
in 1890. It is evident that his reading is taken from 
the imperfect copy of the inscription which was in 
the first instance sent to myself. As I considered it un- 
satisfactory, Dr. Schliemann subsequently sent me the 
original which I consequently had in my possession for 
some weeks. I found that the characters are deeply 
engraved and very clear, all of them presenting well- 
known forms. About their correct reading there is 
no room for doubt. They represent the syllables: pa 
tori tw ri. Tho interpretation of the reading is of 
course another question. 

A. H. SAyce. 


* * 
* 


Heropas, IV. 


30. Instead of πρὸς Moipéwy I would like to make 
out of προεμοιρέων aninfinitive which would describe 
the old man (τὸν γέροντα) as taking part in or 
watching the action of the boy strangling the 
goose. 

36. A statue of a dumb girl whose speech had 
been restored by Asclepios would be made to look as 
if she were speaking or even shouting (οὐχ ὁρῇς, 
Κυννοῖ, ὅκως βεβόηκεν ;). 

55. These lines may describe a picture of a room 
with open door (in the Pompeian manner) within 
which are to be seen this and that subject. 

66 foll. These lines read like a description of 
one of those pictures of bowm immolatio which 
Pliny mentions (xxx. 126) as frequent, the best of 
them being one by the famous painter Pausias, in 
which the ox seemed to be coming ont of the picture. 

78. If this line is to be ascribed to Apelles, then 
we may class it with that other proverbial saying 
which he, looking round from behind his picture, 
addressed to a critic, ne supra crepidam sutor judi- 
caret (Pliny xxxv. 85). 

A. S. Murray. 


* * 
* 


Tuuc. iv. 64.—I quite agree with Mr. Carter’s 
rendering of οὐ στερήσομεν (Class. Rev. v. 19€) ; but, 
since he mentions Shilleto as possibly supporting 
another view, I should like to testify that Shilleto’s 
interpretation was the same, and that he certainly 
did not wish this passage to be classed with those 
which he cites on Dem. 11... p. 389 § 151. I havea 
notebook in which I have preserved his comments on 
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the fourth book of Thucydides, and his remark on 
the passage in question is set down as follows :— 
ee ty J poe 
ov στερήσομεν, 1.6. we shall confer: cf. Eur Or. 
1151, 
ἑνὸς yap οὐ σφαλέντες ἕξομεν κλέος 
καλῶς θανόντες ἢ καλῶς σεσωσμένοι. 


The use of οὐ στερισκόμενοι Thuc. iv. 106 is 
similar.’ 
G. E. MARINDIN. 
ἘΠ 


LIDDELL AND ΞΟΟΤΤ : 8. v. στρῶμα ----ΤΠ]. in pl. 
also piles for building bridges on, Lat. sublicac, 
Polyaen. 8. 23, 9. 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


Polyaenos is named in the ‘list of authors, with 
the editions referred to,’ but no edition is specified. 
The reading στρώματα occurs in the editions by 
Casaubon in 1589, by Maaswyck in 1690, and by 
Mursinna in 1756: but the mevitable emendation 
σταυρώματα was introduced by Coray in his edition in 
1809, and has been adopted by the subsequent 
editors, Woelfflin in 1860 and Melber in 1887. 

CrciL TorR. 


ERRATUM. 


Page 320, col. 2, line 15, for ‘‘munkdéi” read 
* munkak.”’ 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 
MONTHLY RECORD. 


GREAT BRITAIN, 


London.—In pulling down No. 50 Cornhill, 
remains were discovered which proved the existence 
of a Roman house or part of a Roman street, and 
various interesting objects were brought to light, 
including bracelets, bits of armour, one or two coins, 
and vases more or less complete. A fine piece of the 
Roman wall was also found, surmounted by large 
slabs of stone, one foot thick, with part of an evi- 
dently Roman superstructure.+ 

Twyford, near Weinchester.—During excavations 
for building purposes in July a paved way was 
discovered, composed entirely of small red tiles, 6 
feet in width and extending probably for a con- 
siderable distance, a length of 14 feet having been 
uncovered. More recent excavations some 20 feet to 
the west brought to light an oven or kiln, with three 
openings, in a very perfect state of preservation ; 
also at 5 yards’ distance a chamber about 8 
feet square, paved with tiles, the sides coated with 
reddish plaster. On one side of the latter is a ledge 
15 inches from the ground, extending the whole 
length of the chamber; on the floor is a sunk 
channel with an outlet for the water at the end. 
This chamber evidently formed part of a bath. 
Portions of the partition-walls have also been found, 
and various bones and ornaments. These discoveries 
were made about two or three feet below the surface, 
within a quarter of a mile of other Roman remains 
found a few months ago. 

Lincoln.—The remains of a fine and spacious 
Roman villa have been laid bare here, which, from 
the extent of the tessellated pavements, must have 
been on a scale almost unrivalled in England. 
From time to time extensive basement floors have 
been uncovered, and tentative explorations have 
shown that there yet remain other floors to be brought 
to light. One strip of pavement, 144 by 13 feet, 
has an elaborate pattern of Greek fret down the 
centre in blue tesserae, with borders of broad bands of 
white, and narrow bands of red tesserae, alternating. 
Another strip was laid bare for a space of 81 by 
10 feet, cut up into neat patterns, showing that it 
formed the floor of various rooms. ὃ 

Green Street, near Eastbourne.—A large number of 
circular pits have been found here, 18 inches in 

1 Pall Mall Budget, 20 August. 
“ Times, 13 August. 
* Notes and Queries, 5 September. 


diameter and the same in depth, and another shaped 
like the letter L, 15 feet long and 5 feet deep, edged 
with stones. In the latter were fragments of Samian 
and Upchurch ware, a spindle-whorl, a finely-shaped 
dark grey patera, burnt corn, shells, and large pieces 
of lead and copper. In another pit, shaped like a 
tomb, similar objects were found. These may have 
been refuse-pits attached to a large villa, or else a 
place of interment. 

Chester.—The excavations in the old city walls 
during the month of September have resulted in the 
discovery of four inscribed stones and several piecss 
of monumental sculpture, which are all believed to 
date back to the Romano-British period.? 


GERMANY AND AUSTRIA. 


Heidelberg.—In this neighbourhood has been dis- 
covered a Roman shop or cellar, in the walls of which 
were niches for placing objects. Inside one was 
found a broken relief in stone, representing a figure 
of a woman holding a cornucopia; her head is lost.® 

Cologne.—In making the foundations of a new 
flight of steps at the Cathedrala Roman pavement 
was discovered, with round bricks for the pilae of 
hypocausts ; also a stone broken in four pieces 
adorned with two Corinthian columns, with architrave 
above. This stoneis 1 by 0°56 m. in dimensions, and 
bears an inscription of 164 B.c. (Macrino et Celso 
Coss).® 

Vienna.—Sixteen Roman tombs have been found 
here, containing skeletons, twelve coins, a fibula, 
two urns, and two vases. At Baden in the neigh- 
bourhood, the remains of a Roman temple were 
brought to light, also Roman bricks, lamps, coins, 
knives, arrrows, fragments of vases, bones of 
animals, ete. A niche in the rock contains the 
remains of an altar of Mithras. Near Ahrweiler 
were found seven tombs, containing vases, urns, 
lamps, etc., all of Roman date.® 

Salona, in Dalmatia.—A fine marble sarcophagus 
has been discovered, the front sculptured with reliefs 
of two winged genii bearing a round disk on which 
are inscribed the names of two married persons, 
Valerius Dinens and Attia Valeria. The cover is in 
the form of a saddle back roof with acroteria at the 
angles on which are genii and small Cupids. Within 





4+ Antiquary, July 1891. 
5 Academy, 12 September. 
6 Antiquary, August 1891. 
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were two skeletons and various ornaments, in- 
cluding three gold collars with pearls and beads of 
paste, two gold earrings, a small gold ring with an 
opal, amber and ivory hair-pins, and twenty-five 
ivory buttons, used as tesserae lusoriae.* 


ITALY. 


Rome.—Excavations have been carried on between 
the Porta Salaria and the Porta Pinciana, during 
which a headless torso of a statue of Hygieia was 
found, clothed only in a mantle leaving the right 
shoulder and breast bare. The left hand formerly 
held a patera ; at her right side is her sacred serpent, 
the head of which is lost. It is of mediocre style, 
6°50 m. in height, and of Carrara marble. 

Here was also found a sarcophagus, in perfect pre- 
servation, containing the bones apparently of a hus- 
band and wife, mixed with earth. In the middle of 
one side is a medallion with busts of the two persons 
resting on a branch of acanthus. The woman wears 
a tunic and mantle, the man a toga with trabea pass- 
ing from the left shoulder beneath the right arm-pit. 
The features are much obliterated, but the style 
appears to be that of the third century of our era. 
Below the medallion is a pastoral scene, representing 
a shepherd in an exomis by a shrub, milking two 
goats, and another leaning on a knotty staff, playing 
on the shepherd’s pipe. On the right-hand side is 
the figure of a bearded man with long hair, of Greek 
type ; he wears a philosopher’s cloak, leaving the 
right arm and part of the breast bare, and appears to 
be in the act of speaking. On the other side is a 
female figure in tunic and mantle, her arms wrapped 
in the drapery, the right as in statues of Pudicitia ; 
two locks of hair fall on the neck. This figure is 
also of Greek type. On the top of the sarcophagus 
are two gryphons in very low relief. It is. of 
Pentelic marble, 2°20 x 0°72 x 0°65 m. in dimen- 
sions,” 


GREECE. 


Athens.—Acquisitions of the Central Museum : (1) 
amarble hydria, of Hellenistic style, the neck and 
handle lost, 0°45 m. high. On it is a relief of a 
female figure seated on a chair with back and footstool, 
anda maiden standing before her, touching her throat 
with her left hand. Above is the inscription ΕΥ̓ 
KAEA. It was found in the excavations for the 
Peiraeus railway. (2) A slab (0°90 x 0°60 m.), with 
arelief representing a shrine with παραστάδες and 
pediment, in which one female and two male figures 
are standing. The female on the right places her 
right arm on the shoulder of the male figure in the 
centre, embracing him. It is of late Roman date. 
On the architrave is scratched the inscription : 


Ζόϊλος 
Ζώσας Ζοΐλου Τειχίππου ὀνησιφόρου. 


(3) Two fragments of a Roman relief, with two 
headless figures, male and female, and a small figure 
between, all much mutilated. (4) The upper half of 
a sepulchral relief, with the head of a female figure, 
much injured. On the architrave is inscribed ; 
Κλεοστράτη Καλλιμάχη. It is of Hellenistic date ; 
dimensions 0°60 x 0°20 τη. 

In the excavations for the Peiraeus railway to the 
north-east of the Theseion was found a rectangular 
base of Parian marble, 0°74 x 0°76 x 0°325m. On 
one side was inscribed : 





1 Antiquary, July 1891. 
2 Bull. Comm. Arch., May and June 1891. 
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OYAAPXOYNTEZENIKQNANOIPMASIAL 


AHMAINETOZAHMEOPAIANIEYE 
AHMEAZAHMAINETOPAIANIEYE 


AHMOZOENHEAHMAINETOFPAIANIEYE 


BPYAZIZEMOHEEN 


On each of the other sides is sculptured in relief 
a tripod, and a bearded horseman in a chlamys. On 
the top is visible the hole in which the ἀνάθημα was 
inserted, probably a bronze tripod with a circular 
base, and a projection which went into the hole still 
remaining in the centre of the pedestal ; or else it 
may have supported an Ionic column with Attic base, 
on which the ἀνάθημα was placed. The three 
φύλαρχοι are unknown, so that the date cannot be 
accurately ascertained, but it was probably made by 
Bryaxis in his youth, before he went to Halikarnassos, 
to judge from the inscription. Pliny gives his date 
as Ol. 117 = 312 B.c. The three horsemen are of 
course the three φύλαρχοι, one being father of the other 
two. The ἀνάθημα must refer to some victory they 
won as φύλαρχοι. It was a privately, not publicly, 
erected monument, which again points to its being 
made by Bryaxis in his youth. For the ἀνθιππασία 
ef. Kohler, C.Z. A. ii. 1291 and Ath. Mittl. ix. (1884), 
p. 49. 

In the same excavations was found a fragment of 
another base of Pentelic marble (0°42 x 0°16 x 0°10 
m.), inscribed : 


Γάϊον Kappetvay Ταΐοϊυ υἱὸν Sexovvdov φιλο- 
καίσαρα τὸν ἐπώνυμ[ον ἄρχοντα καὶ ἱερέα 
Δ[ρο]ύσου [ὑπάτου 
[ἢ ἐξ ᾿Αρείου πάγου βουλὴ καὶ ἣ βουλὴ τῶν x’ καὶ 
6 δῆμος, κ.τ.λ. 

The term ἱερεὺς Δρούσου points to ἃ date between 
9 B.c. and 126 A.D. (cf. Dittenberger. in Hphem. 
Epigr. i. p. 116, and C.J.A. iii. 1009). Dio Cassius 
(liv. 20) mentions a Kapivas Sexodvdos, cf. also Juv. 
iii. 7, 203, and Tac. Ann. xy. 45—xvi. 23. The 
most probable date is about A.D. 65. 

Outside the Kerameikos has been excavated a 
small τετράγωνον, or rectangular sepulchre, of un- 
burnt brick, in which was a τάφος κεκαυμένος (or 
tomb containing a burnt corpse), with a covering of 
the same material. Near this were found similar 
tombs, on some of which were found large vases of 
the Dipylon style, evidently erected originally as 
ἐπιτύμβια μνημεῖα, answering to our gravestones.* 

Thespiae.—To the 200 inscriptions already dis- 
covered, 150 more have to be added, taken out of the 
walls of the Eremokastron, which were found to have 
been built mostly of ancient materials, and will now 
be entirely demolished, so as to preserve all the an- 
tiquities they contain. Among various sculptures 
brought to light are an archaic head of Apollo, some 
figures of animals, statues of women, and bas- 
reliefs. 4 

Serres, Western Roumelia. —On the south-east 
slope of the ancient acropolis, which covers the old 
Macedonian and Roman burial-place, there was found 
on March 10th, at the depth of four metres, an in- 
teresting stele (1x 0°50x0°10 m.), with an inscrip- 
tion of 36 lines containing a long list of names. The 
date is A.D. 41.° 

ASIA MINOR. 

Magnesia.—The sacred enclosure of the temple of 

Artemis Leukophryne has been made out, and all the 








3 Δέλτιον, April and May 1891. 
4 Athenaeum, 8 August. 
5 Berl. Phil. Woch., 20 June. 
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remains of the temple itself brought to light. Por- 
tions of the frieze were discovered, much damaged, 
and in digging out the theatre and the remains of a 
portico, many inscriptions were found. ! 


CRETE. 


The archaic statue discovered at Eleutherna last 
year has been more thoroughly examined by Dr. 
Loewy, who considers it the first example of an early 
style indigenous to the island, and carried by the 
pupils of Daedalos into Greece. The upper part 
alone remains, and the existence of colour can only 
be surmised from the lines which divide the body into 
bands, and-by some traces of rosettes. The hair 
falls in eight curls down the back over a close-fitting 
chiton fastened by a girdle round the waist. The 
figure was at first thought to be an ephebus, but is 
now considered by Dr. Loewy to be a woman, from 
the slightly swelling breasts, as in the statue dedi- 
cated by Nikandra at Delos. It bears a strong like- 
ness to a statue discovered by the French at Tegea, 
for which place statnes were made by Endoios and 
Cheirosophos, both of Crete.! 


CYPRUS. 

In 1890 Drs. Dérpfeld and Ohnefalsch-Richter dis- 
‘covered remains of an ancient mountain-cult on the 
ridge of Pedalion, consisting of a temenos with 
numerous stone sculptures of life-size and over, also 
remains of destroyed statues and the primitive walls 
of the peribolos, which were intended to shut off the 
sacred mountain. This may have been a temenos of 
Aphrodite (cf. Strabo iv. 682).? 

The chief results of the excavations at Salamis in 
1890 are as follows :— 

The plan of the agora was made out, and 
numerous inscriptions were found in it, from pedestals 
of honorary statues, partly of Ptolemaic date, partly 
of the early empire. The only other find of import- 
ance was the great bull’s-head capital (see p. 343). 
The agora consisted of a double colonnade enclosing 
an open space 701 feet long and 110 feet wide, or, 
reckoning in the walls, 192 feet. The columns were 
of the Corinthian order, and the floor was paved with 
mosaics. At one end was a large loutron, at the 
other the stoa and cella-walls of a temple, 96 x 72 
feet, where most of the inscriptions were found ; 
from these it would seem that it was dedicated to 
Zeus Olympios. The temple and agora were both 
of Roman date, rebuilt at the same time. The 
lowtron is the only part still standing ; its dimensions 
are 194 x 72 feet. The walls consisted of large blocks 
of squared stone, with’ pier-buttresses on the south 
side ; the interior formed a large pillared hall, with 
four aisles cf thirteen bays, vaulted over. It was 
probably used as a castellwm for supplying the town 
with water, as there is an aqueduct in connection 
with it, and it is not fitted internally for a bath. 

The temenos of Zeus in the ‘sand-site’ was also 
excavated ; it is a four-sided colonnade of late date, 
168 x 125 feet. The column-walls are of slight con- 
struction, with plain pillars and Corinthian caps of 
marble. The chief finds on this site were limestone 
and marble statues, of which the best are a Serapis 
seated on a throne with Cerberus by his side (now at 
Cambridge), a female figure above life-size, perhaps 
Hygieia, an Athene of Roman date (now at Oxford), 
a fine female portrait-head, and a nude male torso, of 
the type of the Hermes of Andros. 

On the ‘cistern-site’ were found fragments of lime- 
stone and terra-cotta statuettes, broken pottery, 
figures with offerings and seated female figures, and 





1 Athenacum, 8 August. 
* Berl. Phil. Woeh., 1 August. 
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standing figures wrapped in mantles, some with 
traces of painting. Of the pottery the most interest- 
ing fragments are of the oriental style, and one of 
late b.f. style, closely resembling a kylix in the 
British Museum (B 377). 

At Toduma was found a remarkable series of 
painted terra-cotta figures of archaic type, dating 
about 650 to 550 B.c., mostly bearded and draped, 
carrying flowers. The best example is given in 
J. H. 5. xii. pl. 9. They are painted in red and 
black, the hair treated in oriental style, and the 
drapery brilliantly decorated with scale, flower, and 
lotos patterns, imitative of oriental embroidery. 
Other types are male figures carrying kids and 
animals, of which the most interesting are bulls with 
a row of lamps down the back. Also various lime- 
stone figures, and a series of fifty or sixty inscriptions, 
mostly late, including one or two syllabaries.* 


* Jowrnal of Hellenic Studies, Vol. xii. pt.1. April, 
ΤΟΘῚ: 
1. The north doorway of the Erechtheum. R. W. 


Schultz. (9 plates.) 

He shows that part of the original doorway is i 
situ ; the main jambs are of a period slightly later 
than the date of the building, and the lintel, 
brackets, and cornice still later insertions. 

Mr. E. A. Gardner adds a note on the evidence 
from the Erechtheum inscription, and considers that 
Mr. Schultz’s view helps to explain some difficult 
passages. 

2. ᾿Αθηναίων Πολιτεία. 

3. Archaic reliefs at Dhimitzana. 
(With plate.) 

A discussion of three archaic bone plaques, either 
votive, or forming part of the decoration of a cista, 
representing two warriors and a female. They are 
genjline specimens of early Spartan art, and are pro- 
bably ἀναθήματα to some mythical heroic personages 
of a Spartan cult. 

4, Sculpture in Sicilian museums (Palermo, Gir- 
genti, Catania and Syracuse). L. R. Farnell. 

5. Excavations in Cyprus, 1890. J. A. R. Munro 
and H. A. Tubbs. (7 plates.) 

6. Notes on the antiquities of Mycenae. 
Flinders Petrie. 

He finds a basis for an approximate chronology in 
the discovery of other pre-Hellenic tombs in Greece, 
and the discoveries in Egypt. The flourishing period 
of pre-Hellenic art was about 1500 to 1400 B.c., when 
intercourse with Egypt was common. The treasury- 
tombs date from 1500 to 1200; about 1150 B.c. graves 
were made in the form of a circle at Mykenae ; from 
1100 to 800 (the date of the Dorian migration) the 
prevalent decorations are in impressed glass. The 
bee-hive tombs of Menidi and the private tombs are 
of this date. The range of civilization was from the 
north of Europe down to Egypt, not only by distant 
trade, but by familiar intercourse. These facts accord 
with the dates derived from the literary record of 
Egypt. 

7. A journey in Cilicia Tracheia. 
(With plates. ) 

A description of Kanygelleis (a deme of Sebaste), 
where various inscriptions were found ; of the Olban 
cave, with cave-temples and a propylaeon dedicated 
to Hermes; of the Corycian cave, with the ruins of 
the town and temple; of Uzunja-burdj, with the 
temple of the Olban Jove and a great fortress on the 
hill of the upper town ; and of Meidan, with ruins 
of a wall of polygonal masonry. 

8. Inscriptions from Western Cilicia. 
A supplement to the last article. 


3. Journ. Hell. Stud. xii. pt. 1, April 1891. 


R. W. Macan. 
G. C. Richards. 


Wee 


J. T. Bent. 


E. L. Hicks. 
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Archaeological Journal, No. 190. June 1891. 


1. Some tombs in Crete of the Mycenaean period. 
Rev. J. Hirst. 

A description of three coffers with lids, shaped 
like baths, found in arched chambers with δρόμοι. 
The shape of the tombs recalls the Phrygian huts, 
and the ark-shaped coffers resemble the more ad- 
vanced sort of dwelling in use at that time (cf the 
Tugurium-vase in the British Museum). 

2. Roman antiquities of Augsburg and Ratisbon. 
Bunnell Lewis. 

A description of various antiquities in the Augsburg 
Museum, ineluding a miliarium with an inscription of 
Septimius Severus, relating to the repair of roads ; an 
inscription of a temple built at Aelia Augusta (Augs- 
burg) ; a sign of a wineshop (3), representing a cask 
on a cart ; a monument of two duumviri (?) in niches 
side by side, under elliptical arches; a statue of 
Hermes carrying a winged child (probably Eros), and 
a fine mosaic pavement. 

3. Notes on Bath as a Roman city. 
Green, F.S.A. 

He discusses the extent of the city, and the posi- 
tion of the four eross-roads ; the route of the Fosse- 
way was probably along the line of the present High- 
street, from north to south. 

4, Some recent archaeological discoveries in Lin- 
coln. Rev. Precentor Venables. 

An account of some bits of the city-wall discovered 
in June 1890, and of the traces of a Roman villa a 
mile east of the city. 

Antiquary, July 1891. 

Quarterly notes on Roman Britain. F. Haverfield. 

The most important note is on a Romano-British 
village at Bampton, Oxon., the inhabitants of which 
appear to have been very little civilised. Pits were 
found there similar to those found near Eastbourne 
(vid. supra). 

At Binchester, to the south of Hadrian’s wall, an 
altar was erected by Pomponius Donatus, beneficiary 
of the consular legate, to Jupiter and the matres 
ollototae (probably a Keltic word), sive transinarinae. 


11 July, 


Emanuel 


Berliner Philologische 
1891. 

P. 886. Fiinfzigstes Programm zum Winckelmanns- 
feste, Berlin, 1890. (Review of, by Fritz Baum- 
garten). 

Dr. C. Robert writes on ‘ Homerische Becher,’ ὦ. 6. 
hemispherical cups of stamped red clay, of metallic 
appearance, dating about the thirdcentury B.c. The 
designs appear to be derived from silver models, and 
are closely taken from Homer, with verses from the 
poems appended. 

Dr. F. Winter discusses a relief found in 1875 on 
the Esquiline (now in the Conservatorium), represent- 
ing a Maenad, probably the Greek original of the 
many Roman replicas of the so-called Chimairo- 
phonos. It formed part of the base of a choregic 
tripod. Dr. Winter identified four more of the 
Maenads at Madrid, one resembling the Venus 
Genetrix, which he ascribes to Kalamis, but the date 
seems too early for the relief. Dr. Furtwangler 
writes on a small Argive bronze in the Berlin Museum, 
and a fifth-century vase with a representation of 
Orpheus. 


Wochenschrit. 


H. B. WALTERS. 


AMONG the objects discovered last season at Salamis, 
one of the most interesting is a mutilated statue 
of Serapis enthroned, with Cerberus by his side. 
The figure—the head of which is unfortunately 
missing—is in dark blue marble ; and at once arrests 
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the eye by the peculiar treatment of the drapery, 
which is exceptionally light and clings closely to the 
form beneath. The arrangement of the folds is also 
to be noted, especially on the upper part of the body ; 
and the disposition of the two ends—one pendent from 
the left shoulder, the other flung across the lap—de- 
serves attention. The grouping of Cerberus with 
Hades is sufficiently unusual in itself to make the 
statue remarkable, but is not unexampled, as, to go 
no further afield, may be seen by a marble in the 
Graeco-Roman Room of the British Museum. The 
Salamis statue is published and described in our re- 
port of the excavations [J. H. S. 1891]. 


Wuttstr in Rome during the autumn and early 
winter of last year I kept a look-out for possible re- 
plicas of this statue, which from the first had seemed 
to me to possess a strong individualism. My search 
was not unrewarded, In the Chiaramonti Gallery of 
the Vatican is a statuette of Hades enthroned, which 
bears in every respect a striking resemblance to the 
marble from Salamis. It is of similar material, dark 
blue, almost purple, in tint, with flesh parts in 
white, as had been the case with our Salamis figure. 
It is true there is here no Cerberus, but the figure of 
the god is similar in all other details, there is the 
same peculiar treatment and arrangement of the 
drapery, the same half-impatient pose of the lower 
limbs, the same disposition of the arms. The 
statuette, which has an inclusive height of about 60 
em. has been broken and in parts restored: but, 
owing to the place which it occupies on the upper- 
most shelf in the Gallery, it is difficult to say what 
is ancient, what modern. The blue marble is 
throughout untouched: and of the white portions 
the head and feet may be ancient, the arms modern. 
On the arms are puntelli as though the restoration 
had been carried out in the light of an extant statue. 


More important and of larger size is a statue in 
the Museo dei Conservatori[Sala rotonda]. This also 
agrees almost exactly with the Salamis figure : Cer- 
berus however is more to the front, the throne, 
especially on the left side, is more in evidence, the 
legs more widely sundered and the right somewhat 
more advanced. But the arrangement and rendering 
of the drapery are the same; and there is no mis- 
taking the connection between this work and that 
from Salamis. The material is white marble. [ἢ its 
present state the figure is 1‘10m. high, inclusive of 
base: the polus when complete would have added 
another 6 or 7 cm. It is a much poorer copy than 
that discovered at Salamis, as would indeed be indi- 
cated by the change of material; but has the ad- 
vantage of preserving the head, whose type is note- 
worthy. The cheek-bones are high and the eyes with 
their protruding ball and sharply recessed corners are 
rendered in such a manuer as to give analmost savage 
effect. The general form of the head with its slight 
forward stoop and upward glance is later than the 
type represented by the Zeus of Otricoli. 


THERE may exist many other replicas of this work : 
I have had no opportunity of examining other 
museums in search of them. But the existence even 
of three agreeing so completely in all essentials as do 
those here enumerated is sufficient proof of a common 
archetype. Unfortunately we seem to have no record 
of any important treatment of Zeus-Serapis other 
than that of Bryaxis, of whom we know practically 
nothing. The type of our example belongs to a 
post-Lysippean school, and, if we may trust the 
head of the Conservatori statue, to that school which 
is represented by the Eros with the bow, and some 
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other youthful types. At least there is a similar pro- 
portion observed ; though subject and treatment 
are sufficiently diverse. 


H. A. ΤΌ ΒΕ: 
Archucologisch-epigraphische Mittheilungen aus 
Oesterreich-Ungarn. Vol. xiv. Vienna. 1891. 


1. E. B(ormann); publishes a series of leaden 
-Greek weights from various places in the Dobrudscha ; 
six cuts. 2. Klein; the ‘Enkrinomenos’ of Alka- 
menes ; this title has never been satisfactorily ex- 
plained, nor has any corresponding type of statue 
been found ; he proposes to read Encriomenos, of an 
athlete anointing himself with oil, similar to the fine 
statue in Munich and replicas elsewhere. 3. Tocil- 
escu ; ninety-six new Greek and Latin inscriptions 
from the Dobrudscha ; including a long decree from 
Tomi ; on account of the repeated incursions of Karian 
pirates, the state appoints two officials who are to se- 
lect forty men for the guarding of the town gates, and 
for patrol service in the city ; the latter part records 
the honours paid to the officials (jyeudves) and the 
watch (ἐπίλεκτοι). 4. Szanto; note on the πυλωροί 
(Akropolis police) inscriptions. 5. Ladek ; publishes 
a series of antiquities from Brigetio, a bronze cup 
with a sacrifice in relief, bronze statuettes, &c., with 
woodcuts. 6. Patsch , two Greek inscriptions from 
Knidos in a private collection. 7. Frohlich ; eighty- 
eight Roman inscriptions from Pannonia inferior and 
superior, 8. v. Premerstein ; epigraphical notes 
from Steiermark and Krain ; notes on twenty Latin 
inscriptions. 9. Jung; five Latin inscriptions from 
Siebenbiirgen. 10. Patsch ; old and new Praetorian 
inscriptions foom Aquileia. 11. Cumont; sixteen 
Latin inscriptions from Dacia, new and revised. 12. 
-Gerojannis ; eight Greek inscriptions from Nikopolis. 
13. Kubitschek ; Roman find at Klosterneuberg. 13. 
Szanto ; ‘'hemistokles and the old Athene temple ; 
argues that the Athene ἡ τῶν ᾿Αθηνῶν μεδέουσα (Bull. 
de Corr. Hell. xii., p. 154; cf. Plut. Them. 10) was 
the goddess of the older temple, so called to dis- 
tinguish her from the Polias in the Krechtheion. 14. 
Gurlitt : publishes a bronze terminal statuette of 
Jupiter Heliopolitanus. 15. The same ; the Thrasy- 
medes son of Arignotos of Paros, of the Epidauros 
inscription (Ed. ’Apx. 1886, p. 145) may be assigned 
to about the middle of the fourth century ; he may 
be identified also with the Thrasymedes who did the 
joiner’s work, thus showing that even down to this 
date there were examples of handicraftsmen who were 
also great artists. 16. Kubitschek ; Roman inscrip- 
tions from Brigetio. 17. The same; on the use of 
the tribe-names Arnensis and Aniensis. 18. The 
game; a Roman inscription from Carnuntum. 19. 
Frankfurter ; fifty-eight Greek and Roman inscriptions 
from Bulgaria. 20. Hauser; excavations in Car- 
nunutum, with plan of amphitheatre. 21. Ornstein ; 
the Roman settlement at Szamos-Ujvar ; with plan 
of the site, and Roman inscriptions. C. 8. 


Tue Cambridge Antiquarian Society has just 
issued No. 31 of its Communications, and this con- 
tains papers read as recently as the spring of the 
yeat before last. Among these is a paper by Prof. 
Middleton on an oenochoe belonging to the Rev. 8.8. 
Lewis, since deceased. This oenochoe is of the later 
Greek form, with masks and festoons in relief, and is 
coated with blue Egyptian glaze: coloured plate. 
The words Βασιλέως Πτολεμαίου Φιλοπάτορος are 
incised on the neck. Jt was found in Cyprus. 

Cyt: 
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Rémische Mittheilungen. 1891. Part1. Rome. 


1. Michaelis gives a very elaborate account of the 
growth of the collection of antiquities at the Capitol 
in Rome down to the inauguration of the museum in 
1734: three platesand three woodcuts. 2. Mau con- 
tributes some notes on Pompeii, qualifying former 
opinions about the Basilica: two woodcuts. ὁ. 
Huelsen makes his second report upon discoveries and 
researches affecting the topography of Rome, giving a 
summary of results published between April 1889 and 
December 1890, and subjecting many of these 
results to very seyere criticism : two dozen woodcuts. 

ΟΕ 

Revue numismatique. Pt. 2, 1891. 

A. S. Dorigny. ‘Aurélien et la guerre des mon- 
nayeurs. —Chronique. Description of two tesserae 
(?) of porcelain with the types of Ptolemaic coins. 
These pieces were found in Egypt and have been pre- 
sented to the Bibliotheque nationale, Paris, by M. 
Maspero. 


Numismatische Zeitschrift. Vol. 
XXil. 

K. B. Hofmann. ‘ Ueber eine Anzahl griechischer 
Gewichte.. — A. Markl. ‘ Die Reichsmiinzstatten 
unter der Regierung des Quintillus und ihre 
Emissionen.’ 


(Vienna) 1890. 


Annuaire de la Société francaise de Numismatique. 
Mareh—April. 1891. 

J. de Rougé. ‘Les personnages sur les monnaies 
des nomes.’ Maintains that the figures represented 
on Egyptian nome-coins are the gods of the nomes 
and not, as Froehner suggested, merely personifica- 
tions of the nomes.—-The number for May-June con- 
tains no articles on Classical numismatics. 


Numismatic Chronicle. 1891. Part. ii. 

Warwick Wroth. ‘Greek coins acquired by the 
British Museum in 1890.’ 177 Greek coins have 
been acquired during the year. Thirty-one of the 
most important specimens are here described. Among 
these may be noted the following :—Sparadocus, King 
of the Odrysae. A yare tetradrachm. Amadocus, 
King of the Odrysae. Bronze. Reasons are sug- 
gested for assigning this and similar coins to Ama- 
docus I]. and Teres II]. instead of to Amadocus I. 
and Teres II. Alexander of Pherae. <A silver 


coin inscribed ANE[ANAPEION, se. τριώβολον. 
Specimens of the orarnp and δραχμή inscribed re- 


spectively AAE[ANAPEIOS and AAE=ZAN- 


APEIA had previously been published. Latus in 
Crete. An Imperial coin indicating the importance 
of this place under the early Empire. Cnidus. 
New silver coin with a beautiful head of Aphrodite. 
Olba in Cilicia. Bronze coin with types of club and 
fortress, interesting in connection with recent dis- 
coveries in Cilicia Tracheia.—W. Wroth. ‘ Eupole- 
mus.’ On coins attributed to Eupolemus, general of 
Cassander of Macedon. Gives details as to their 
provenance and suggests Mylasa as their mint-place. 
A note by Prof. W. M. Ramsay on the site of 
Hylarima in Caria (emending Diod. Sic. xix. 68) is 
appended. —Col. F. Warren. ‘ Notes on coins 
found in Cyprus.’—John Evans. ‘On some rare and 
unpublished Roman medallions [in the writer’s own 
collection].’—Miscellanea. E. Thurston. ‘A further 
discovery of Roman coins in Southern India.’ 
Roman denarii, Augustus to Nero. W. W: 
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SUMMARIES 


Kuhn’s Zeitschrift. Band xxxi. Heft3. [Con- 


tinued from vol. v. p. 135.] 


This number contains a long and important paper 
by P. Kretschmer. I. The action of the original 
I.E. accent works not merely regressively but also 
progressively, affecting the ablaut not only in pre- 
ceding but also in following syllables. This is illus- 
trated at great length in various types of inflexion. 
Il. The current theory that the ablaut ὁ : o is con- 
nected with change of accent is not well grounded. 
The alternation of : : e, v: o in Greek, ὦ : 6 in Latin 
is due toa shifting of accent (Kretschmer is apparently 
unaware of Mr. Wharton’s proof of the Latin change). 
I.E. 7, ἃ discussed: partly due to the reduction of a 
diphthong, partly to contraction of 7%, % with a short 
vowel. Accented 7 = Greek ap, unaccented r = Greek 
pa. The ordinary theory of the doubling of the 
liquids (77, 27) disputed, and a new explanation ad- 
vanced of uddatta-roots. III. 1. Initial combinations 
of labials and gutturals with dentals go back to a re- 
duction of a fuller form with a vowel, e.g. βδεώ -- 
bedeié6 from ./ pezd- in pédo (pezdo). Initial ks, ps 
alternate with 5, kt-, bd-, pt with ἐ, d. The relation 
of Greek xr, x0, φθ to Arian ks, where the second 
letter must be dental, not spirant incharacter. 2. w- 
epenthesis, which Kretschmer believes to be a pheno- 
menon of the original language. There is an appen- 
dix on the treatment of I.E. 6w in Latin. F. Solm- 
sen on I.E, pronominal stem en9- in ἐκεῖνος, ὁ δεῖνα. 


Mémoires de la Société de Linguistique, tome 
7. fase. 1. [A summary of fasc. 2 appeared in vol. 
v. p. 243.] 


M. Bréal discusses adversely (1) the theory that 
the termination of the first plural in French is by 
analogy from swmus, (2) Brugmann’s explanation of 
the origin of the feminine gender. He has a second 
paper on ‘ /rradiation grammaticale,’ t.e. the pheno- 
menon by which asuflix, originally of vague meaning, 
acquires a special signification by virtue of its at- 
taching to a particular word and then becomes more 
widely extended to form derivatives from words of a 
different type—e.g. vavria produces vavtiaw, on 
which is formed ὀδοντιάω οἷο.---ἀμβλακίσκω is con- 
nected with ἁμαρτάνω (root μλα, μαρ)---προνωπῆς owes 
its form to ἐνωπής, avwmns—Note on two Oscan in- 
scriptions—strenae (quasi satwrauae !)—diuturnus— 
tergorare—coclum—rabies (péuBw)— stwdeo—forda— 
suescere and other words—L. Havet on canaba, cur- 
culio—A. Meillet illustrates from Armenian the law 
that a velar is unlabialised after w—E. Andouin on 
vocalic prothesis. Εν de Saussure on the forms of 
the number six in I. E.—q@puxrés Goth. bairhts—auybs 
for Flg,és becoming ᾿λυγύς (7, J become λυ, pu before 
a velar)and then by dissimilation λιγύς --- ἀκέων (cf. ἀκ- 
nkoFa) rerinuar (cf. gwie-s)—émirndés—mepl (= dept) — 
ἡνία (7s-to- from reduced root of ndsws)—dxpuders— 
byins—x> for ks, ps before a consonant in τέχνη (¢exo), 
ἐφθός (Ew). Attic py for pa in κρήνη, εἰρήνη, Κυρήνη 
-—-vuvo- for -ouvo-in πρύμνος, νώνυμνος. 

Fase. 3.—M. Bréal on the pronunciation of f in the 
Italian dialects and on the inscription in an unknown 
language discovered at Lemnos, which he supposes to 
be in the tongue of Sivries ἀγριόφωνοι of Od. 8. 294. 
Silenta, flwenta, and cruentus (the last two by 
analogical formation) preserve the old form of the 
pres. part. not contaminated with 7- stemns. Umbra- 
tilis exercitatio originally signified oxiapaxia—serus 
originally meant ‘heavy,’ so ‘slow,’ ‘late’: οἵ, 
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serius—dat in Aen. 9, 266 is an old unaugmented 
aorist. In ¢ibi consultwm volo, consultwm preserves 
an old inf, form ; monitos cos volo originates in ἃ mis- 
understanding. 


Deutsche Litteraturzeitung. 1890. 


No. 19. Huemer, die Genesis des Entschlusses in den 
Tragédien des Euripides und Sophokles, oder tiber den 
objectiven Character der griechischen Tragédie. Eine 
dasthetische Studie. ‘The author applies to ancient 
the rule of modern tragedy,—pronouncing sentence 
according to laws which ought themselves to be 
brought before the bar.’— Bruchmann, Psychologische 
Studien zur Sprachgeschichte. ‘A unique and im- 
portant book. Ona well-known linguistic fact the 
author builds to the skies a system of psycholo- 
gical and metaphysical speculation. The linguistic 
researches are thorough and extended with critical 
acumen and observations from the most varied depart- 
ments of life and knowledge. But the book is 
uncommonly hard reading, and the conclusion does 
not express clearly the result of the whole work.’— 
Christiansen, de Apicibus et ilongis inscriptionum latin- 
arum (Inaug. Diss.) ‘ Diligent and, in part, useful; but 
with much doubtful matter.’ 

No. 20. v. Arnim, Qzellenstudien zw Philo vor 
Alexandria. 1. “Περὶ ἀφθαρσίας κόσμου goes back to 
three sources, viz. (a) a treatise which tried to com- 
promise between Plato and Aristotle (p. 226, 3—235, 
6 B.), (6) a polemical peripatetic essay against the 
Stoa (p. 221, 8—226, 2 and chaps. vili.—xix.), (c) 
another peripatetic treatise (the second and fourth 
proof of Critolaus, second part of chap. xx., chap. 
xxii, and last part). The arguments of (c) have 
their source in Antipater’s (?) περὶ γενέσεως καὶ φθορᾶς 
τοῦ κόσμου. II. Gives new support to the assump- 
tion of Heraclitism in Aenesidemus by showing 
Heraclitean influence in Philo περὶ μέθης M. 1. 383— 
388 De Jos. M. 11. 59 ff. LIL. ‘De plantatione p. 350 ff., 
(εἰ μεθυσθήσεται ὃ σοφός) goes back to a stoic-peripat- 
etic treatise, which was perhaps used also by Seneca 
ep. 83.’—Francke, De δε Italici Punicorwm tropis. 
F. ought to have confined himself to what is charac- 
teristic in Silius, and to have paid more attention to 
8.’s indebtedness to his predecessors. 

No. 21. Pauli Orosii historiarum adversus paganos 
lib. vii. ed. Langemeister. Reprint of the text of ed. 
maior in the Vienna CS E L, without critical appa- 
ratus. A few changes in the text.—Schmitt, Uber 
den Ursprung des Substantivsatzes mit Relativpartikeln 
im Gruchischen (Schanz’s Beitr. 2. hist. Synt. 111. 
2) Sch. has confined himself to the Homeric language 
and hence deprived himself of valuable material which 
later authors would have yielded. The second chap. 
(on the Verb) is weak. But the first has a very care- 
ful and instructive discussion of the different forms 
of relative substantive-clauses in Homer.—Dumond, 
Le Thédtre de Polycléte. An unsuccessful and idle 
attempt to reconstruct the geometrical ground-plan 
of the antique theatre. 

Νο. 22, Link, Die Hinheit des Pastor Hermae, Baum- 
gartner, Die Hinheit des Hermasbuches. Both try, 
as it seems unsuccesfully, to prove the unity of the 
Pastor Hermae ; L. the unity of the book asa whole, 
while B. claims that the visions, although by the 
same author, do not belong to the rest of the book. — 
H. Schmidt, Handbuch der lateinischen und griechis 
chen Synonymik. No abridgement of Sch.’s larger 
Synonymik, but entirely independent. ‘Too little 
attention is paid to the historical development and 
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change of meaning. But the great mass of collected 
material and many happy suggestions make the book 
valuable.—Cagnat, Cours d'épigraphie latine. 11. ed. 
Improved andenlarged. Chiefly practical.—Haubold, 
De rebus Iliensium. A careful and critical collection 
of all that can be gleaned from literary epigraphic 
and numismatic sources. 

No. 23. Giildenpenning, Die Kirchengeschichte des 
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Theodoret. ‘Its main source is Rufinus, but a large 
number of passages show ‘Th.’s dependence on 
Socrates and Sozomenos. There are also traces of his 
having used Philostorgius and Sabinus.’—Diels, 
Sibyllinische Blatter. 1). ingeniously and success- 
fully proves, that the oracular verses quoted in the 
tenth chapter of Phlegon’s Mirabilia are genuine, and. 
remnants of the official Roman (ibri fataies. 
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MR. BAYFIELD ON CONDITIONS ‘CONTRARY TO FACT’ 


In the Classical Review for May, 1890, the 
Rev. M. A. Bayfield makes a vigorous attack 
on the familiar grammatical doctrine that 
the form of conditional sentence expressed in 
Greek by the secondary tenses of the indica- 
tive with εἰ in the protasis and ἄν in the 
apodosis, and in Latin by the secondary 
tenses of the subjunctive, necessarily con- 
tains a supposition which is known or implied 
to be contrary to fact. Mr Bayfield utterly 
denies the truth of this doctrine, and asserts 
that the only difference between the sentences 
‘If he did it, he did wrong’ and ‘If he had 
done it, he would have done wrong’ [εἰ 
ἐποίησεν, ἠδίκησεν and εἰ ἐποίησεν, ἠδίκησεν 
ἄν] is that the latter form presents the 
hypothetical statement ‘ less positively ’ than 
the former. 

Mr. R. C. Seaton and Mr. Caskie 
Harrison, each in a very brief note in the 
Review, have expressed their dissent from 
Mr. Bayfield’s position, but neither of these 
scholars attempted a discussion of the ques- 
tion, based upon the interpretation of the 
passages which Mr. Bayfield cites in support 
of his view. As sentences do occasionally 
crop up, which seem at first glance to be at 
variance with the rule, it may be worth 
while to examine briefly Mr. Bayfield’s 
argument. 

He begins by saying that if it be true 
that the form of sentence in question neces- 
sarily contains a condition contrary to fact, 
then,.if a Greek or Roman had wished to 
express the following thought: ‘If a man 
had heard Demosthenes, could he ever have 
forgotten it?’ he could not have done so 
without implying thereby that, in fact, no 
one ever heard the orator. ‘Truly, a terrible 
conclusion!’ adds Mr. Bayfield. Later in 
his article he brings forward another illustra- 
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tion in the following words: ‘ In an unthink- 
ing moment a master gives his form the 
following sentence to translate into Latin 
or Greek : “ Even a Stoic would have jumped, 
if a wasp had stung his nose.” The boy, 
seeing the words “ would have jumped” and 
“if a wasp had stung,” is about to turn the 
sentence correctly, but, unfortunately, he 
pauses and reflects. Reflection brings him to 
the conclusion that a wasp might have stung 
even a Stoic, and he writes down anything 
but what he ought.’ 

To answer the argument which Mr. 
Bayfield would draw from these illustrations 
will require ouly a moment’s reflection upon 
a distinction which is not, so far as I know, 
referred to in any of the treatises on this 
subject, but of which the recognition will 
materially assist in seeing the question at 
issue in its true light. There are some con- — 
ditions which are contrary to settled and 
known facts, as, for instance, ‘ If Caesar had 
not crossed the Rubicon he would not have 
become master of Rome.’ But, besides these, 
we find, at rare intervals, and expressed in 
the same grammatical form, sentences which 
contain suppositions possible enough in them- 
selves, but which the writer finds it conven- 
ient to regard for the moment as contrary to 
fact. Such conditions may be called ‘ subjec- 
tively contrary to fact.’ And these latter 
illustrate the rule just as truly as the former 
class. In interpreting any formula of lan- 
guage the proper test is not the external fact, 
but the intention of the writer ; the form in 
which he chooses to present his thought. 
The sentences quoted from Mr. Bayfield 
above are excellent examples. When we 
say ‘If a man had heard Demosthenes, he 
could not have forgotten it,’ we forget, for 
the moment, all those persons who ever 
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heard the orator, and confine our thought to 
those who did not have that privilege. 
This is shown by the very form of the sen- 
tence. No one would say ‘ If he had heard, 
he would not have forgotten,’ except when 
thinking of some one who, in the opinion of 
the writer, had not heard. And so in Mr. 
Bayfield’s other example. When we say 
‘ Even a Stoic would have jumped, if a wasp 
had stung his nose,’ whatever may be the 
real probability of such an occurrence, the 
form of the sentence shows that the writer is 
thinking of the case as not having actually 
taken place. Subjectively, at least, itis con- 
trary to fact. If the writer had been think- 
ing of an actual Stoic and an actual wasp, 
he would have used a different form of expres- 
sion, 

With so much by way of preface, let us 
briefly examine the passages which Mr. 
Bayfield quotes in support of his view. The 
first is from the Jon of Euripides, 354. 
Creusa is asking after the fate of her lost 
son, and in reply to the question ‘ How long 
is it since the child was made away with? 
she says 

σοὶ ταὐτὸν ἥβης, εἴπερ ἣν, εἶχ᾽ ἂν μέτρον. 
Mr Bayfield argues that since she is inquir- 
ing about the child’s fate, she is not tho- 
roughly convinced of his death, and therefore 
the condition εἴπερ ἢν cannot properly be 
called contrary to fact. In reply to this we 
need only say that although she is not sure, 
yet she is practically certain that the child 
is dead, as is shown by 1. 348 


Onpds ode τὸν δύστηνον ἐλπίζει κτανεῖν, 


and therefore, when asked his age, in her 
despair she adopts the form of statement 
suitable to her state of feeling. In short, 
this is a clear case of a condition subjectively 
contrary to fact. 

The next case cited is from Plato’s Meno, 
93 HE. Socrates Says of Cleophantus, son of 
Themistocles, οὐκ ἂν ἄρα τήν γε φύσιν τοῦ υἱέος 
αὐτοῦ ἡτιάσατ᾽ ἄν τις. Here Mr. Bayfield 
remarks: ‘We must here supply the sup- 
pressed protasis “ if the occasion had arisen,” 
or the like, and are we to say that no occas- 
ion ever arose for expressing an opinion of 
Cleophantus’s natural endowments’? Mr. 
Bayfield here falls into the common error of 
confusing the so-called ‘ Potential Indica- 
tive’ with the similar conditional form. In 
this case there is probably no reference at 
all to any definite protasis, for the Potential 
Indicative is often used to express ‘ past 
possibility, probability, or necessity’! with 


1 Goodwin’s Moods and Tenses, p. 82. 
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no condition implied. This sentence, then, 
is probably not to be regarded as conditional, 
in the strict sense of the word, and therefore 
does not bear on the point at issue. If, 
however, any one insists upon supplying the 
protasis, the sentence becomes subjectively 
contrary to fact, and should be interpreted 
‘Tf an occasion had arisen,’ referring to one 
which did not actually arise, ‘no one would 
have found fault with the natural endow- 
ments of Cleophantus.’ 

Precisely this latter statement applies to 
Mr. Bayfield’s next instance, Xen. Hell. III. 
iv. 18, ἐπερρώσθη δ᾽ ἄν τις ἰδὼν Kal ἐκεῖνο, 
᾿Αγησίλαον κιτιλ. This does not imply that 
no one ever saw Agesilaus, but merely that 
the author adapts the form of his statement 
to refer to those who did not see him, rather 
than to those who did. 

In Plato’s Meno, 84 D, Socrates says ὥστε 
εἴπερ ἢν τοῦτο (ἀρετή) διδακτόν, ἐξευρεῖν ἂν 
(Θουκυδίδην) ὅστις ἔμελλεν αὐτοῦ τοὺς υἱεῖς 
ἀγαθοὺς ποιήσειν...εἰ αὐτὸς μὴ ἐσχόλαζε. On 
this Mr. Bayfield argues: ‘ Here we are not 
justified in assuming either (1) that Socrates 
anticipated the conclusion of the dialogue, 
and implies that virtue cannot be taught 
(his own words at the end of the passage are 
“ perhaps virtue cannot be taught’); or (2) 
that Thucydides is supposed to have had 
plenty of leisure to instruct his own sons.’ 
On this latter point Mr. Bayfield falls into 
the remarkable error of supposing that the 
second protasis, εἰ αὐτὸς μὴ ἐσχόλαζε, is part 
of the un-real complex. A little closer 
inspection would have shown him that it is 
not at all so intended, but that it is added as 
an independent afterthought and merely 
signifies ‘if he himself, as might naturally 
happen, had not sufficient leisure.’ And on 
the first point his reasoning is equally erro- 
neous. When Socrates says ‘ If it were true 
that virtue can be taught,’ he zs anticipating 
the conclusion of the discussion, 1.6. that 
virtue cannot be taught, as the whole context 
clearly shows. εἴπερ ἢν τοῦτο διδακτόν Means 

‘if virtue could be taught, as I affirm it 
cannot be.’ And Mr. Dayhelds translation 
of the concluding words, ‘perhaps virtue 
cannot be taught,’ is a very weak rendering 
of the Gr eek ἀλλὰ yap μὴ οὐκ 7 neue 
ἀρετή, as every one will admit who remem- 
bers Socrates’ habit of stating his firmest 
convictions in this modest form, 

The last passage quoted by Mr. Bayfield 
is Sophocles, Oed. Tyr. 220 f. 

οὐ γὰρ ἂν μακρὰν 
ἴχνευον αὐτὸς μὴ οὐκ ἔχων τι σύμβολον. 


Here he says; ‘The condition (meaning the 
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condition expressed in the participial clause) 
is obviously fulfilled. Oedipus has no clue, 
but by a natural idiom he states his actual 
position hypothetically. “I am altogether a 
stranger to this matter, and accordingly am 
about to make a proclamation, for I should 
not be tracing the crime far if I had no clue ; 
but now (since I intend to get a clue) I 
make proclamation,” &c.’ Mr. Bayfield’s error 
here arises from the assumption that the 
chief protasis of the sentence is found in 
the clause μὴ οὐκ ἔχων τι σύμβολον, whereas 
this is, in fact, of quite subordinate impor- 
tance, the leading protasis being supplied 
from what immediately precedes. The 
thought, correctly stated, is as follows: ‘I 
intend to summon you all to assist me in 
tracking the murderer, for, if I did not do 
so, I should not be making much progress in 
the search, unless indeed I had some clue, 
which of course I have not.’ With this 
interpretation, ‘which is the only one which 
suits the context, the sentence is in perfect 
harmony with the rule. 

We have now examined all the passages 
which Mr. Bayfield adduces from Greek 
writers. Space will not permit a detailed 
examination of the Latin examples, on which 
he seems to lay less stress, but one or two 
may be touched upon in passing. Livy, 22, 
54, in speaking of the battle of Cannae says: 
‘Nulla profecto alia gens tanta mole cladis 
non obruta esset.” This plainly means ‘If 
any other nation had suffered this defeat it 
would have been overwhelmed. But Rome 
suffered it and did not fall.’ And yet Mr. 
Bayfield cites the sentence as containing an 
implied condition which is not contrary to 
fact. So too in the prophetic lines in the 
Aeneid, VI. 880, 881, 


1 See Jebb and Schneidewin-Nauck. 
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non illi se quisquam impune tulisset 
obuius armato, 


Mr. Bayfield fails to observe that the poet, 
by an easy change in the point of view, is 
referring to the untimely death of Marcellus, 
and that the unreal condition ‘if he had 
lived’ is plainly to be supplied. 

But further discussion of these passages is 
unnecessary. Every one must admit that 
not one of them affords any good ground for 
Mr. Bayfield’s position. And yet he is 
betrayed, near the close, into a still stranger 
assertion. ‘It would appear then,’ he goes 
on, ‘that the rule does not hold. Indeed no 
conditional sentence can, of itself, convey 
any implication either as to the facts, or the 
speaker’s impression of the facts. The 
hearer knows, if he knows at all, by inde- 
pendent information already in his posses- 
sion.’ To this inexplicable assertion even Mr. 
Seaton, in his brief note of protest referred 
to above, seems to yield a partial assent, 
when he says ‘I admit I cannot at the 
moment point to a case in which this inform- 
ation (that the condition is regarded as 
unfulfilled) is conveyed by the conditional 
sentence alone, but that fact by no means 
proves that it could not have been so con- 
veyed.’ It certainly cannot be necessary to 
introduce in this article sentences in illus- 
tration of so familiar a usage as this. But 
perhaps we cannot close this paper more 
fitly than by suggesting that if we should 
courteously say to Mr. Bayfield ‘If your 
arguments had been as sound as they were 
cleverly put, we should have been convinced,’ 
our meaning would have been sufficiently 
clear, without any ‘independent informa- 
tion’ whatever. 

Epwarp B. Cuapp. 
Yale University. 





NOTES ON SOME FRAGMENTS OF MENANDER. 


My attention has been called to the fol- 
lowing passages by a paper of Dr. Robinson 
Ellis’s in the American Journal of Philology 
(Vol. xi. No. 2), of which he kindly gave me 
a copy. The numeration used is that of 
Kock’s Fragmenta Comicorum Graecorum, 
vol. 3. 

I take first a couple of apparent instances 
of a special kind of corruption. Words, or 
letters, meant as guides to construing have 
been written above a line ; a subsequent copyist 
has mistaken them for words to be inserted in 


the line, and has inserted them accordingly ; 
and sometimes either his or a still later hand 
has altered the rest of the line to accommodate 
the insertion. 


The first instance is to my mind so ab- 
solutely certain that I regret, on turning to 
Kock, to find that Bentley has made the 
emendation before me—but where and on 
what grounds I know not: I only know 
that his correction has been received by 
Kock but rejected by Ellis. 
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ἊΝ > , Ἂς οὗ ΄ 
τὰς ὃ ὀνθυλεύσεις καὶ τὰ κεκαρυκευμένα 
a / 3 ἘΝ 3 / 
μᾶλλον προσεδέξατο χεται ᾿Αρκαδικὸς τοὐναντίον 
ἀθάλασσος ἐν τοῖς λοπαδίοις ἁλίσκεται. 
[‘So A, the best MS. οἵ Athenaeus. VL 
. ͵, 2 > i 5, 3 ΠΕ) 
give προσεδέξατ᾽ εἰ δέ τις ἔρχεται ApKaducds.’— 
Ellis. ] 
Read 
μᾶλλον προσεδέξατ᾽" ᾿Αρκαδικὸς τοὐναντίον 
Process of corruption. προσεδέξατ᾽ is an 
aorist with present sense : So some one wrote 
χεται above it thus 


XETAI 
προςεδεξὰτ 


meaning ‘ προσεδέξατ᾽ = προσδέχεται. A later 
copyist mistook XETAI for a word to be 
inserted, and hence the reading of A. 

Then came the scribe of a MS. now 
lost. He emended XETAI into EPXETAI 


and wrote TIPOCEAEZAT EPXETAI 
APKAAIKOC. Over this he or some one 
else wrote εἰ δέ τις thus 

El AE TG 


TIPOCEAE= ATEPXETAI APKAAIKOC 


a 


meaning ‘ ἔρχεται, is hypothetical and=«i δὲ 
ἔρχεται. ᾿Αρκαδικός is not a personal but a 
generic name and= cis ᾿Αρκαδικός. So we 


get the reading of VL. 
Fr. 1098. 
é 


ὃ γέλως ἂν μὴ ἡ τοῦ γέλωτος ἄξιος 
αὐτὸς πέφυκε τοῦ γέλωτος κατάγελως. 

Ellis reads ὃ γέλως ἂν ἢ μὴ τοῦ γέλωτος 
ἄξιος, but I submit that ἂν -Ξ- ἐὰν must be 
long in a poet of Menander’s time and that 
consequently the emendation does ποῦ 
comply with the requirements 
metre. 

If, as Liddell and Scott say, the a in ἐὰν 
itself is always long, it will not do to sub- 
stitute 6 γέλως ἐὰν 7. I suggest that wel 
ought to read 

ὃ γέλως, ἐὰν μὴ τοῦ γέλωτος ἄξιος, 
Omissions of a subjunctive copula are not 
unknown in Greek, and ἄξιος frequently dis- 
penses with an indicative copula ; but if we 
put commas after γέλως and ἄξιος no copula 
seems wanted at all. 

Process of corruption. Above and_ be- 
tween μὴ and τοῦ HI was written as a guide 
to the construing. A later copyist mistook 
it for a word to be inserted, and then ἐὰν 

1 We might indeed read ἐὰν 7 μὴ γέλωτος, but (1) 
the change proposed would be greater, and (2) it 


would be less easy to account for the corruption of 
the line, 


of the 
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was shortened into ἂν in an ignorant attempt 
to mend the ruined metre. 


Tt is true that in Soph. 0. 7. 1062 MSS. 
read 
οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἐκ τρίτης ἐγὼ 
μητρὸς φανῶ τρίδουλος ἐκφανεῖ κακή 
but2 I have no reasonable doubt that the 
line stood 


EK 
OYAEANTPITHCEL W 


the ΕΚ being simply a guide to the con- 
struing of the unusual genitive: it was mis- 
taken for a word to be inserted, and then 
to save the metre ΕΑΝ was reduced to 


ἂν. 


My attention has been called by Dr. 
Ellis to the fact that in an epigram attri- 
buted to Nicarchus (Anth. Pal. xi. 74, 9) 
there is an instance of ἂν -- ἐάν. Supposing 
that the crucial words are sound and as 
early as Nicarchus, they are still probably 
several hundred years later than Menander: 
but the epigram, as Dr. Ellis informed me, 
has also been assigned to Lollius Bassus, 
and if it were indeed by him we might dis- 
miss dv = ἐὰν as the pardonable mistake of a 
Latin. 


I pass to other emendations. 

Fr, 481. 

ὁ προσδιατρίβων δὲ σκοπιάσας ἀπώλεσε 

Read 

6 προσδιατρίβων δ᾽ ἐσκοπίασ᾽ ἅττ᾽ ὥλεσε 

Menander has just finished describing the 
advantages of dying before you can reach 
old age— 

βελτίονα 
ἐφόδι᾽ ἔχων ἀπῆλθες, ἐχθρὸς οὐδενί--- 
and he proceeds 

ὃ προσδιατρίβων δ᾽ ἐσκοπίασ᾽ ἅττ᾽ dee, 

κακῶς τε γηρῶν ἐνδεής που γίνεται 
‘but he that lingers on espies (or, is always 
observing) his losses,’ 7.e. becomes melancholy 
over departed friends and pleasures. 

Process of corruption. 9ATTWAECE was 
misread QATTWAECE and AECKOTIIAC 
was then supposed to represent δὲ σκοπιά- 
σας. 

Alternative hypothesis. ACC was written 
for ἅττ᾽ (cf. ἀθάλασσος above for ἀθάλαττος). 
Over it some one wrote ATT either as a 
correction or as a guide for reading. This was 


2 When I wrote these words, I supposed from the 
authorities before me that ἂν was read by all 
MSS. But according to Blaydes one MS. (Aug. c) 
actually does read οὐδ᾽ ἐὰν ex τρίτης ἔγώ. 
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misread QTI and brought into the line, and 
then owing to false division the previous 
C was dropped as unintelligible. 
9 5 
Fr. B02: gle δῆλον 


nV 


i \ νυμφίος Te ἀλφάνει. 

As regards the end of the line, Bentley’s 
tor is probably correct. The € of papyri 
often has a very long middle stroke, and if 
the downstroke of the second T were lost in 
a vertical fissure of the papyrus the word 
might easily be read as ΤΕ. 

As for the rest of the line, I feel sure 
that the key to it lies in the reading οὔνι. 
Οὔτι is far more likely to be a correction of 


Ξ 
οὔνι (indeed E actually has οὔνι) than οὔνι a 
corruption of οὔτι, and it is not easy to see 
how the T and the N can both be corruptions 
of a common original.’ I suggest that οὔνι 

1 Bentley’s δηλονοτιὴ is not, indeed, quite out of 
the question, because OTIH can be written in a 
papyrus hand so as to be almost indistinguishable 


from OYNI. 
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represents €YNIN, which I should take to 
be an ace. of εὖνις, ‘a bedfellow.’ The con- 
fusion between € and O is of course com- 
mon. The final N might be lost (1) by the 
word coming at the end of a line (the fragment 
is embedded in prose) and N being indicated, 
as is often the case, only by a thin stroke 
above, (2) by the eye slipping to the next 
letter, which is also an N. Accordingly I 
propose 


ἣν δῆλον εὖνιν νυμφίος TOT αλφάνει. 
Fr. 330. 
3 3 Ν ,ὕ a ” fal ,΄ 
AXA οὐ τὰ βίου νῷν ἴσως δεῖ φροντίσαι. 


Here Bentley's unaccepted emendation 
βιότου seems to me morally certain. In 
majuscule cursive T and Y were often alike 
written Y. Hence BIOTOY might be 
written BIOYOY, and this corrected into 
βίου. 


Epwarp W. B. NicHOLSON. 





EURIPIDES’ 


A. 


2.—Zevs does not fillthe gap. Should one 
read ὡς εἴπερ ἡμᾶς Ζεύς ye ἐγέννησεν πατήρ ἵ 

4.-- ἴ still think that πάντων in the pa- 
pyrus must be miswritten for πάντως. The 
converse error (πάντως for πάντων) is of fre- 
quent occurrence. 

10.—I presume that all are now agreed in 
accepting 

καὶ σοὶ μὲν οὕτω, μῆτερ, ἐξαυδῶ τάδε: 

proposed by Mr. Headlam in the April 
number, and simultaneously in a letter to 
me from Professor Εἰ. L. Lushington. (The 
traces on the facsimile appear not inconsistent 
with | ev.) But the editors do not seem to 
be aware of the rhythmical improbability 
of ἀλλὰ σὺ μὲν οὕτω κιτιλ. as formerly pro- 
posed. 

14,—The ε of τόδε appears unelided in the 
facsimile. 

15, 16.—I still think that a slight modifi- 
cation of my former suggestion—viz. 

νῷν δ᾽ οὖν πρὸς ἄγραν τ᾽ εὐτυχῶς εἴη λιμὴν 
δόλῳ θ᾽ ἕλωμεν ἄνδρα δυσσεβέστατον -- 

is not improbable. 

17.—I prefer ἀλλ᾽ οὗτος to ἀλλ᾽ αὐτός. 

19—21.—The facsimile does not seem τς 
me to bear out some of the letters of the 


ANTIOPE. 


transcription here. I am still inclined to 
suggest what I thought of at first :— 


ποῦ ᾽σθ᾽ ἣν λέγουσι τήνδε προσ- 
βῆναι πέτραν 
δρασμοῖς συθεῖσαν ; τίς δ᾽ ap ἣν ἥδε 
στέγη; 
τίνες δὲναίουσί ιν] ὄντες ἐκποίας πάτρας; 
σημάνατον" δίπαιδα δ᾽ οἰκητὴν πέτρας 
K.T.A. 
The four remaining lines of the fragment 
are indeed in hopeless case. But there are 
traces which suggest 


Λύκος. 


nr τ. βλ]αστίηματα 
BlaAXovres......... ιαμα] των 
χωραϊνικησθε....... πειρωΐ μενοι 
sean Vibe. cca ...--μῇερα 

1B. 


On the fragment now marked B& I have to 
remark generally that I still approve of 
this order, and still hold to the drift of my 
former attempted reconstruction. 

2.—In particular the letters στυγ following 
the ε of ἄνθρωπε seem to me clearly indicated 
in the facsimile. 

4.—This is also true of νυν at the end of 
1. 4, 

15.—The conjectural παῖδα Nuxtéws, which 
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I put forth with some confidence in March, 
is better supported since the publication of 
the facsimile. The following changes in my 
reconstruction are now required : 
1.—kakas γυναῖκας ἥδομαι κακῶς λέγων. 
7.-- πῶς οὖν ἀριστ᾽ ἂν τοὺς ξένους ἔχοιμ᾽ ἰδεῖν; 
9.—ot δ᾽ οὖν ἀφεῖνται καὶ δυοῖν παραστατῶ. 
12.—zradpotye λόγχας δ᾽ οὐκ ἔχουσιν ἐν χεροῖν. 
19.- ὑμεῖς ἂν οὖν φρουροῖτε περίβολον πέτρας, 
14.. ἐκτὸς μένοντες, κἄν τι καινὸν ἢ», δόμων 
10.--ἀφύλακες: ἐγὼ δὲ παῖδα Nuxréws ἐμῇ 
10.---μάρψω βίᾳ καὶ χειρί: καὶ τάχ᾽ εἴσεται 


Cc; 

Left-hand column. 

1-4.—W-M.’s restoration of these lines 
is very spirited. That of 5-7 is less 
probable. 

8.—Probably xo. ἔα: ἔα. 

14.—I now suggest that ἔπεσεν has arisen 
out of a dittographia of ἔλαβεν and that the 
reading of Stobaeus is a further corruption. 

15.--ἔλαβεν ὅταν ἴδῃ tw’ ἀσεβῆ Bpotavt 

21.—Seems to be rightly restored by 
Prof. Mahaffy. 
24,5. Qy.— 
‘Epps. ὑμᾶς κελεύω πεδίον ἐξορμωμένους 
ἐλθεῖν, ἄναξ "Αμφιον: ἐντολὰς δέ σοι 
32.—Rather λκα... 1 e.g. ἐστάλκατε, ἐσφάλ- 
κατε Ἷ 
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Right-hand column. 

Here I am compelled to relinquish my too 
rash hypothesis. But I still find it difficult 
to restore the last thirteen lines without 
supposing that some lines have dropped out. 

44,—A nearer parallel is Antig. 1124 ac- 
cording to the reading of L. 

46-8.—I still suggest, though hesita- 
tingly, 

εὖ μὲν χθονὸς τόρνευμα, πολεμίων λαβών, 

ZnO, ὡς πρὶν ἐκπόνει σύ: τὴν δ᾽ ᾿Αμφίονι 

λύραν καταινῶ διὰ χερῶν ὡπλισμένον K.T.A. 

51.—My suggestion 

δέμας δὲ μητρὸς εἰς veovpy’ ἑδώλια 
does not appear to stand condemned. 
2.—Qy. νεότευκτον ἐσθλῶν τεκτόνων θήσει 
epi? 

63.—I cannot but think that a line has 
been dropped after 62. Line 63 may then 
have begun with ἐσφράγισας (suggested by 
Prof. Mahaffy’s conjecture), e.g. 

τούσδε 0 ὡς Δῖον γένος 
ἐσφράγισας δοκοῦντας οὐκ εἶναι Διός. 

64.—I read ep. pe, t.e. ἔφερε. 

71.— Eppa, δέμας δάμαρτος εἰς κρήνην βαλῶ 

γυναῖκα θάψας, τῆσδ᾽ ὅπως ἐνοῦσα γῆς 
νασμοῖσι τέγγῃ κ-.τ.λ. 


Lewis CAMPBELL. 





LATIN ACCENTUATION. 


(Concluded from p. 377.) 


III. Another theory of the Grammarians is 
equally entitled to credit, viz. the dis- 
tinction by Accent of some words of the 
same form, but of different sense. These 
words are :— 


(1). Interrogative (or Exclamatory), and 
Relative (or Indefinite), Pronouns, the 
former taking the ordinary accent, the 
iatter resigning their accent in favour of 
the following word, e.g. qudlis fuit Cicero 4 
but tdlis est qualis Cicero fuit. The usual 
statement of the Grammarians, who were no 
doubt influenced by the analogy of the 
Greek accentuation of ποῖος and ποιός, is 
that the latter class, e.g. gualis, the Relative, 
are accented on the last syllable; but this 
is corrected by Quintilian (I. 5. 26), who 
points out that what really happens is that 
the relative is joined to the following word. 
Priscian (V. 67, p. 189 H.) objects similarly 
to a statement of Hellenizing Grammarians 


that quis, the Indefinite Pronoun, in siquis, 
numquis, ete., is an Enclitic like τις in εἴτις, 
and prefers to call stqguis a compound, with 
the natural accent of a compound word. 
We may then believe that qua/is had as an 
Tnterrogative or Exclamatory Pronoun a 
certain independence in pronunciation which 
was wanting to the Relative qualis, and 
that Interrogative guis might similarly be 
distinguished by the ear from the Indefinite 
Pronoun of the same form, The Scholiast 
Acron on Hor. 8S. I. 2. 17, 

maxime quis non | Juppiter! exclamat 
simul atque audivit, 
remarks that quis should have in this line 
its ‘interrogative pronunciation’ (interroga- 
tive pronuntiandum). Similarly no doubt 
abi, vinde, qué, qua were distinguished by a 
certain stress when interrogative from the 
corresponding Relative and Indefinite Pro- 
nouns, though it is doubtful whether this 
distinction could have been discovered from 
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a study of Plautus and Terence alone, had it 
not been mentioned by the Grammarians. 

(2). Other exainples are more questionable, 
such as né, ‘ verily,’ né, prohibitive, ne, 
‘lest’ : ddeo, the verb, and adéo the adverb 
(ddeo is the metrical accentuation in Plautus 
and Terence both of verb and adverb): wt, 
‘how,’ wt, ‘in order that’: érgo, ‘therefore,’ 
ergo, ‘on account of.’ 

On the other hand the distinction seems 
to be well founded between 

(3). Adverbs and Prepositions ; viz. that 
the former are accented, while the latter re- 
sign their accent to the following noun. 
Thus we should say stpra est, but supra 
moénia est; dnte vénit, but ante Caésarem 
vénit ; and so Quintilian (I. 5. 25), speaking 
of the distinction in sound between circwm, 
Ace. of circus, and the Preposition cirewm 
says: cum dico ‘circum litora’ tamquam 
unum enuntio dissimulata distinctione, itaque 
tamquam in una voce una est acuta. He 
makes the same criticism of the ordinary 
statement that disyllabic Prepositions are 
before the Noun ‘accented on the last syl- 
lable’ as of the similar statement about 
Relative and Indefinite Pronouns, viz. that 
it is truer to say that they are ‘joined to 
the following noun.’ 

With regard to Prepositions the rule of 
the Grammarians, as modified by Quintilian, 
is simple and credible. When preceding the 
Noun they form a sort of compound with it 
and lose their Accent; when they follow 
the Noun they take the Accent which they 
had lost. Theclose connection of a Preposi- 
tion with its Noun is shown by the practice 
in old MSS. and Inscriptions of writing the 
two words as one, e.g. edavo for e Davo in 
MSS. of Terence, and by the fact that for 
metrical purposes a Preposition and its Noun 
are treated by Plautus and Terence as one 
word. In Mil. 1284, 

alium Glio pacto prépter amorem ni sciam, 
the two short syllables of the Anapaest in 
the fourth foot cannot belong to different 
words. Propter amorem must be to all 
intents and purposes a single five-syllabled 
word. The shortening too of dd in Rud. 
904 séd dd préndium uxor mé vocat, if we 
compare it with the shortening of d- in 
Stich. 418 dge dbdiice hasce intro, shows not 
only that ad prandium was treated as one 
word, like abduco, but also that no Accent 
fell on the Preposition in ordinary pro- 
nunciation. 

ITV. A study of the Prosody of Plautus 
and Terence will show us another fact about 
the pronunciation of Prepositions in Latin, 
which is not mentioned by Latin Gram- 
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marians, but which has abundance of paral- 
lels in other languages, viz. that Prepositions 
were accented before monosyllabic Personal 
Pronouns, the Pronouns being left accent- 
less, unless the Pronouns were specially 
emphasized, in which case they take the 
Accent away from the Preposition. In 
Greek we have πρός pe, πρός σε, in English 
‘with him,’ ‘fdr him,’ and in the Celtic 
languages the practice has been carried so 
far as to reduce the Pronouns to mere 
suffixes, e.g. Old Irish for-m, ‘on me,’ for-t, 
‘on thee,’ etc. That in Latin the pro- 
nunciation was dd me, dbs te, in se, and so 
on, cannot be doubted by any one who has 
read through a play of Plautus or Terence 
with attention to the treatment of such 
phrases. In the Zrinummus for example 
there is hardly an instance where the Pre- 
position has not the Accent except in lines 
like v. 196 apid tést, where the pronoun is 
emphatic, and in a few like v. 97 ad te 
ddveni, where the Pronoun is elided. We 
have, v. 421 dbs te accept, v. 619 erga te, v. 
733 penés me, and so forth, all evidently fol- 
lowing the ordinary accentuation ; this ex- 
plains why apdd me erit Mere. 585 is allowed 
as the ending of an jambic line. It is only 
in erét that the metrical ictus is at variance 
with the natural accent. In his Prolegomena 
Ῥ. cexxvii. Ritschl postulates the same ac- 
centuation for intér 608, praetér eos, and the 
like. 

Priscian (XIV. 6, p. 27 H.) tells us that in 
mecum, tecum, secum, nobiscwm the Pre- 
position is Enclitic, but has the Accent in 
quoctim, quacim, quibusctim (cf. nobiscum 
Amph, 951: guibuscwum Heaut. 388 etc.). 
So also quam prépter, quas prépter, quaprop- 
ter is perhaps the usual accentuation in 
Plautus. 

V. That Conjunctions, like Prepositions, 
had a different pronunciation according as 
they came first or second in the sentence is 
asserted by Priscian (XIV. 1, p. 24 H.): 
praepositae gravantur omnibus  syllabis, 
postpositae acuuntur in principio. He refers 
expresly to igitur, quoniam, saltem, so 
that he would have us pronounce e.g. igitur 
Cicero vénit but vénit igitur Cicero. 
Whether the shortening of si in siquidem 
(in the Comedians also siquidem) is to be 
explained by the accentuation siquidem is 
not certain. Biicheler (A.Z.L. iii. p. 144), 
who quotes other examples of the kind in 
Early Latin Poetry, e.g. tuéquidem, seems 
rather to regard it as due to a sort of 
metrical compensation, the addition of the 
extra syllables to the long monosyllable 
being compensated for by the shortening of 
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the long vowel. This is a well-known fea- 
ture of the Welsh language, and is common 
enough in English too, e.g. ‘cléan’ but 
‘ cléanly,’ ‘ cléanliness’ : ‘know’ but ‘ kndw- 
ledge,’ but it has not yet been ascribed to 
Latin. That the monosyllabic conjunctions 
sed, et, and the like, were Enclitic words in 
the sentence hardly requires proof, though 
Ritschl (Prolegomena p. cecliii. sqq.) has 
shown in a conclusive way how they with 
relative pronouns and other ‘Sentence En- 
clitics’ (such words in fact as we omit in 
writing telegrams) are carefully kept in the 
theses of the line :— 

eg. Trin. 2 sequor sed finem fdre quem 

dicam néscio. 

It might also be proved from the Romance 
languages, where the Latin monosyllabic 
Conjunctions have suffered the same phone- 
tic changes as the unaccented syllables of 
Latin words. At, for instance, if the word 
had been accented, would have become ‘‘eé,’ or 
some similar form, instead of Ital. e, Fr. 
et, Span. y, just as véto, vétat have become 
Ttal. vieto, Fr. viede, Span. vieda. Of the 
disyllabic Conjunctions in Plautus quidem 
is joined to the preceding word, so that for 
example nésguedém is allowed only in those 
parts of the line in which a dactyl word is 
allowed: égoquidem, édquidem, ibiquidem 
show the usual accentuation of quadrisyl- 
labic words with the first three syllables 
short: hi(c)guidem is regular, %(d)quidem 
occasional: nempe is always the metrical 
equivalent of one long syllable, and accord- 
ing to editors should be pronounced nemp(e) 
before a word beginning with a vowel, 
né(m)pe before a word beginning with a 
consonant. Ritschl rejected the other 
possible explanation, viz. that the pro- 
nunciation in both cases was nemp(e), the 
apocope of the final -e being due to the 
proclitic nature of the word, e.g. nemp’ 
récte Bacch. 188, though it has the analogy 
of atque, before consonants ac, to support 
it. Plautus’ treatment of quidem is perhaps 
in keeping with the accentuation prescribed 
by Priscian, and so is his practice of making 
non enim always a dactyl, and never a 
cretic, in dialogue metres (see Seyffert in 
Bursian’s Jahresbericht 1890, p. 23). 

VI. Other words which must have been 
occasionally Sentence LEnclitics are the 
Personal and Possessive Pronouns. It is 
true that Priscian (XVII. 55, p. 141 H.) 
expressly says that there is no distinction 
in Latin corresponding to the Greek dis- 
tinction between εἶδέν pe and εἶδεν ἐμέ, οὐκ 
ἐκεῖνον : apud nos autem pronomina eadem et 
discretiva sunt ut ‘vidit me’ vel ‘ videt me, 
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illum autem non’; but he seems to refer 
rather to the identity of the written form 
of the emphatic and unemphatic Pronoun, 
than to that of their intonation in discourse. 
In the Romance languages, owing to the 
influence of the Accent, two distinct series 
have been developed for the Personal Pro- 
nouns : (1) the enclitic e.g. Ital. mi, ti; Fr. 
me, te; (2) the accented, e.g. Ital. me, te ; 
Fr. moi, toi. Similarly a Vulgar-Latin 
Possessive *mus, *mum, *ma beside the 
regular meus, meum, mea is indicated by 
French mon, ma, and vulgar-Italian ma- 
donna, padre-mo, etc. In Plautus the dis- 
tinction between emphatic and unemphatic 


.me, te, etc., can be very clearly seen in 


phrases like abs ἐ6 and dbs te, in mé and in 

me. In fact, as we have already seen, these 

monosyllabic Personal Pronouns never take 
the accent when preceded by a Preposition 
unless they are emphatic. It may be too 

that phrases like patér vocdt me Amph.. 991 

(where the two iambic words would hardly 

be allowed in succession unless the actual 

pronunciation were vocdt me), servdé me Cure. 

628, and the like, are examples of an en- 

clitic use of the Personal Pronoun with the 

Verb, similar to that which we find in the 

Romance languages : e.g. Ital. prestatem7 il 

libro, non mz parlate piu. 

The enclitic nature of the Possessive 
Pronoun is indicated in Plautus by the 
small metrical weight which it occasionally 
has in the line, e.g. Trin. 990, 
vdpulabis meo drbitratu δέ novorum aedi- 

lium, 

where meo (monosyllabic) is absorbed by the 

metre, and hardly counts as a syllable atall. 

Meus, twus, etc., receive the metrical treat- 

ment of other disyllables when they are 

emphatic, as in 

Capt. 261 ut vos hic itidem uli apud vos 
méus servatur filius (MSS. illic) ; 

Trin. 329 dé meo nam quod tuwmst metmst : 
omne meumst autém tuum (so the 
MSS.) ; 

or Men. 282 metim parasitum ! where the 

staccato tone of the repeated words ex- 

presses the surprise and incredulity of the 
speaker. We have already remarked that 
the enclitic Possessive occurs in phrases like 

voliptds mea (so always at the end of a 

line), fratér mi, and we may add that Festus 

(p. 428, de Ponor) speaks of the spelling 

sis ete., for suzs ete., in Old Latin, in the 

line of Ennius, for example: 

postquam lumina sis oculis bonus Anew 
reliquit. 

That the Demonstrative Pronouns, like 
the Personal and Possessive, were slurred 
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in pronunciation, unless they required special 
emphasis, is clear from their metrical treat- 
ment in Plautus, where tlle, iste, and before a 
consonant hic, hdc, id, etc., meet one on 
every page. Huius receives a different 
treatment in such a line as Poen. 394: 

dculus huius, lippitudo méa, mel huius, fél 

meum, 

where it is emphatic, from its slurred form 
in huiusmodi (a Cretic) ; and in the phrase 
‘I am he,’ where the Demonstrative is 
spoken with stress, we have always 78 ego 
sum, or ego 78 sum in Plautus, which con- 
trasts with the ordinary intér eos, propiér 
eos. The Romance forms point to (a)lum 
patrem etc., (il)la mater etc., as the origin 
of the Definite Article in all the Romance 
languages, while dle pater seems to have 
been pronounced sometimes ¢/(/e) pater, e.g. 
Ttal. il padre, Span. el padre, Prov. el paire, 
sometimes (i)le pater, eg. Fr. 16 pere. 
Similarly (¢)ste, attested by Ital. stasera, 
‘this evening,’ etc., is actually found in Old 
MSS. ; and ἐϑέδ is mentioned as a barbarism 
by Marius Plotius Sacerdos (p. 451 K.). 

VII. Other Enclitics, or rather Sentence 
Enclitics, are :— 

(1). The Substantive Verb. 

The forms assumed by est, erat, etc., in 
the Romance languages show them to have 
been unaccented words; and the way of 
writing es, est, in the best MSS. of Plautus, 
amatus (amatu’s), amatust, amatast, ama- 
iumst, shows that they were treated as en- 
clitic appendages of the Past Participle 
Passive. Klotz is probably right in deny- 
ing that twratdés s(wm) at the beginning of a 
Trochaic Tetrameter, Rud. 1373, is a vio- 
lation of the law which forbids a conflict 
between natural and metrical accent in 
words of this kind in the odd feet of Tro- 
chaic lines. The unusual metrical accen- 
tuation of final -dis is probably to be justi- 
fied by the enclitic nature of sum. But he 
is wrong if he supposes this to be the 
normal accentuation of such phrases in 
Plautus’ verses. In the time of Plautus 
final -s after a short vowel hardly con- 
stituted ‘position’ before an initial con- 
sonant; and the accentuation which we 
should expect at that date, dwrGtii’-sum 
(like turdniium), trist?-sim (like tristium), 
is at least thrice as common in the lines 
of Plautus as the other. We have e.g. 
salvtis swum in Cas. 312, Rud. 442, Bacch. 
772; salvtis sis Poen. 751, 858. Stich. 316; 
but sdélvus sum Amph. 331, 581, Cure. 610, 
Mere. 381, 603, Mil. 1343, Most. 566, 
Pseud. 973, Rud. 1394, Truc. 707 ; sdlvus 
sis Bacch. 456, 536, Epid. 549, Men. 910, 


Pers. 579, Rud. 104,139. The short 
quantity of the middle syllable is established 
by such endings of Trochaic Tetrameters as 
nilliis sum, Mere. 217, or of Iambic Senarii 
as vistis sum, Merc. 232, 245. On the other 
hand when the syllable preceding the sub- 
stantive verb, swum, sim, etc., is long by 
nature or by position, the metrical ictus 
usually falls upon it, e.g. misér swm, Capt. 
993, 994, Pseud. 13, 80, 299: salvaé sunt 
Rud. 168, decepttim sit Truc. 894, paupér 
sum, Aul. 88, auctor sum Aul. 251, victor 
sum Pseud. 1036. These remarks apply 
equally to the versification of Terence. 

Disyllabic forms of the Substantive Verb, 
following a Past Participle Passive etce., 
occur generally at the end of a line or hemi- 
stich. The metrical ictus falls on the syllable 
which would, if the Substantive Verb were 
enclitic, bear the natural accent, e.g. Men. 
654 défesst sumus, Mere. 481 dblitis fui, Aul. 
229 coniuncitts siem, Mil. 170 éptandim fore. 
Although the necessities of metre at the 
end of a line make it impossible that the 
ordinary accentuation could be followed so 
successfully there as at other parts of the 
verse, 1 see no reason for doubting that in 
these endings at least there was no conflict 
between metrical ictus and the pronunciation 
of common life. 

Before leaving the Substantive Verb it is 
perhaps worth mentioning that the common 
phrase ‘ what is the matter ?’ shows, accord- 
ing to Studemund, only two accentuations 
in Plautus—-quid negétist ? and quid ést 
negoti ? but not quid ést negéti ? The second 
may possibly be distinguished from the 
first by its impatient tone, like our ‘ what is 
the matter ?’ 

(2). The monosyllabic Substantive res. 

The frequency of the accentuation in rem, 
ab re, proptér res, qu(am)ébrem, hdc re in 
Plautus suggests that the word res may 
have been, at least in some phrases, an 
Enclitic. If this be the case the order of 
the words in Trin. 682, where the MSS. give 
mé qui abusus sim tantam rem, need not be 
altered with Ritschl to mé qui tantam abtisus 
sum rem, to avoid the conflict between 
natural and metrical accent in the odd foot 
of a Trochaic line. In the phrase e ret 
operam dare the two first words are always 
monosyllables in Plautus, with the metrical 
accent normally on ez. All these facts point 
to an enclitic use of res like that of the 
word ‘thing’ in ‘nothing,’ ‘something.’ 
But this theory is not mentioned by any of 
the Latin Grammarians, and is based solely 
on the versification of the Comedians. 

VIII. On the other hand we are indebted 
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to the Grammarians for the knowledge of a 
law of Latin Accentuation which we should 
hardly have discovered from other sources, 
viz. that in contracted Vocatives and Geni- 
tives of toStems the Accent of the un- 
contracted form is retained, e.g. Vergili, 
Valéri, tugért. (Serv. ad Aen. I. 451: 
Priscian VII. 18, p. 301.) There is no 
reason to doubt that this was the usage of 
Plautus, though it is hardly possible to get 
proofs of it in his versification. We never 
find e.g. consétli in his plays, though indeed 
such a form could only occur in the few 
places where a dactyl word is allowed, and 
perhaps even there the shortening of the 
final -~ (standing for -2) was felt not to be 
permissible.  énefici reflects a common 
accentuation of Nominative béneficiwm, just 
as consili reflects cénsilium, an accentuation 
which alternates with consilium. In Pseud. 
270% 

Hdrpax ego vocor: ego servos sim Macedonis 

milttis, 

the accentuation of the second last word is 
suspicious, for in Plautus words of the form 
of a Proceleusmatic or fourth Paeon have, 
as we shall see, the accent invariably, or 
almost invariably, on the first syllable, e.g. 
Mil. 44 triginta Sardi, séxaginta Médcedones. 
Elsewhere in the Pseudolus, the phrase is 
invariably not miles Macedo, but miles Mace- 
donius ; and seeing that Studemund in his 
Apograph of the Ambrosian Codex declares 
himself uncertain whether its reading in 
this passage is Macedonis or Macedonti, we 
are perhaps justified in rejecting the reading 
of the Palatine MSS. in favour of 
Macedoni, the Gen. of Macedonius, which 
would naturally be spelt Macedonii in the 
MSS. The apparently abnormal accentu- 
ation Macédoni will be explained by the fact 
that the contracted form retains the (Plau- 
tine) accentuation of the full form Macé- 
dont, just as Vergili, according to Priscian, 
retains that of Vergiliz. 

IX. Words like Vergili are, like Arpinds, 
illic, and the other words which we dis- 
cussed before, only apparent departures 
from the ordinary rule of accentuating the 
penult if it be long, and, if it be short, the 
antepenultimate syllable. The Grammarians 
mention one or two more decided examples 
of the kind. Thus Servius (ad Aen. VI. 
743) tells us that éxinde was accented on 
the third syllable from the end, though the 
penult is long by position; and Priscian 
(XV. 9, p 67) says the same also of déinde, 
stibinde, périnde. That this was also Plau- 
tus’ usage is made probable by Stich. 
520: 
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ait quoique homini rés paratast périnde amicis 


utitur, 
where perinde is not only the reading of 
both the Ambrosian and the Palatine MSS., 
but is expressly attested by Charisius, who 
quotes this very line. The scansion perinde 
seems to imply that in ordinary pronunci- 
ation the second syllable was unaccented. 

X. Interjections also are excluded by the 
Grammarians from the ordinary rule. They 
are said to have no ‘certi accentus,’ what- 
ever that may mean ; and the statement of a 
late Grammarian (Audacius [Audax] apud 
Bedam de metr. p. 2363 P) that papaé and 
attat were accented on the last syllable is 
confirmed, in the case of at least the former, 
by the metrical accentuation of Plautus. 
They tell us too that, where a Greek word 
in a Latin author retained its Greek form 
and declension, it should retain its Greek 
accent, so that for example £piros in Virg. 
Georg. I. 59 was to be pronounced in read- 
ing, Hpiros. (Servius ad loc.) 

XI. But more important deviations from 
the Latin Accent laws are found in Early 
Latin and in Vulgar Latin. It was the 
merit οἱ Corssen to establish by clear proof 
the existence of an older Accent Law in 
Latin by which in early Latin, as in the 
Teutonic and Celtic languages, the Accent 
fell on the first syllable of each word. Long 
words like potestatibus would no doubt have, 
beside the main accent on the first syllable, 
a secondary accent on a syllable nearer the 
end, perhaps pétestatibus, laénificium, béne- 
ficium, so that the change from the old to 
the new Accentuation may have been in the 
main a usurpation by the secondary accent 
of the importance of the primary accent. 
This change was no doubt a gradual one, 
but the precise period to which it should be 
assigned has not yet been discovered. It is 
a striking fact, but a fact about which there 
can hardly be any doubt, that the accentu- 
ation of quadrisyllables with the first three 
syllables short was in Plautus’ time on the 
first syllable, and not, as in the time of 
Quintilian, on the second. Examples of 
such quadrisyllables, —facilius, miseria, 
meminero,—with the metrical ictus on the 
second syllable are so rare in Plautus, and 
perhaps also in Terence, that their occurrence 
in a line gives suspicion that the reading is 
corrupt or that the line is a later addition 
or alteration. 

A single case of exceptional spelling on 
an inscription is not evidence of great 
weight ; but it is worth noticing that in an 
inscription (C.Z.Z. 1. 1016) which can hardly 
be earlier than Plautus’ time, we find OPI- 
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TVMA, the accentuation of which the later 
form optuma shows us to have been 6pituma, 
just as the trisyllabic ba/neae shows that the 
pronunciation of the Plautine balineae must 
have corresponded with the metrical accen- 
tuation which it has always in his plays 
(with one doubtful exception, Poen. 976), 
bdlineae, or as the metrical accentuation 
pueritia Ter. Heaut. 183 (the only instance 
of the word in Plaut. or Ter.) is shown by 
Horace’s puertia to have been also its 
natural accentuation. Whether this par- 
ticular class of words with fourth last 
syllable accented is to be regarded as a mere 
freak of usage, or whether it is a proof 
that the earlier accentuation had not in 
Plautus’ time entirely yielded to the three- 
syllable Law is difficult to say with certainty. 
We might expect to find some traces of it 
in some of the Romance languages, the 
languages namely of those provinces which 
were conquered before or at the time of 
Plautus and Terence, but Romance scholars 
have not as yet mentioned any instance of 
the kind except the word ¢trifoliwm, “ trefoil.’ 
The forms assumed by that word in Span. 
trébol, Catalonian trébol, Portuguese trévo, 
point to an early Vulgar Latin *érifoliwm, 
whereas Ital. trifoglio requirestrifélium. But 
Grober refers the forms assumed by the word 
on the Spanish Peninsula to the influence 
of the Greek τρίφυλλον, so that the argu- 
ment from trifolium is at best a doubtful 
one. On the other hand the Latin of 
Plautus is by no means the same as Vulgar 
Latin, and the absence of this particular 
accentuation from the latter cannot disprove 
its existence in the former. 

XII. Other examples of deviation from 
the three-syllable Law in Plautus are 
isolated words, such as sdtéllites (1), sdgitta (2), 
where the accent is probably that of the 
language from which the words were bor- 
rowed, just as Philippus shows the Greek 
accentuation, Φίλιππος, and fénéstra (or festra: 
so Paul. Fest. 64 de Ponor), the precise re- 
lation of which to the later fenéstra is not 
clear. Au(o)nculus is perhaps nothing but 
an instance of the common law that words 
of constant use in daily and familiar inter- 
’ course tend to become smoothed away to a 
reduced shape. Consobrinus has similarly 
dwindled in the Romance languages to Fr. 
cousin, Catal. cost, Ital. cugino, while mea 
domina becomes in Ital. madonna, and ma 
dame in English ‘ ma’am.’ 

XIII. The Romance languages furnish 
us with more deviations from the classical 
Accent Law: 


(1). First of all they show us that in 
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Vulgar Latin the accent must have shifted 
from the third last to the second last syl- 
lable in the words ending in -2étem, -i6lum, 
érem. Thus. Vulgar Latin mulierem is 
shown by its Romance forms to have been 
pronounced muliérem, Span. mujer, Prov. 
molher, Roum. muiere, ete.; and this is con- 
firmed by the precept of a late Grammarian 
(Anecd. Hel. CLIT.) : ‘mulierem’ in antepaen- 
ultimo nemo debet acuere sed in paenultimo 
potius, as well as by the scansion in Chris- 
tian poets of the third and fourth centuries 
muliére. In Plautus, whose Latin, as we 
have said, is not by any means the same as 
Vulgar Latin, there is no trace of this 
usage. Pdrietem and hdriolum have with 
him the same metrical accentuation as 
Jacilius (viz. parietem, haériolum); filiolum 
as mobilius (viz. filiolum or filiolum).} 

(2). Again the occurrence of a Mute with 
the Liquid r at the beginning of the last 
syllable seems to have attracted the accent 
to the penult. Thus Vulgar Latin tenébrae 
is attested by Span. tinieblas, and other 
Romance forms. We cannot be wrong in 
connecting this with the practice of Latin 
poets of treating a short syllable before a 
Mute with 7 as a long syllable, when it suits 
their convenience, a practice unknown in 
the early Drama. Servius (ad Aen. I. 384) 
seems to say that the accent was not in his 
time attracted to the penult in ordinary 
pronunciation ; for he remarks with regard 
to peragro in this line of Virgil; ‘ per- 
habet accentum...muta enim et liquida 
quotiens ponuntur metrum iuvant non 
accentum. 

(3). In compound Verbs the Accent seems 
to have shifted to the stem-vowel of the 
Verb in Vulgar Latin, e.g. recipit is in- 
dicated by Ital. riceve, Fr. recoit : demérat 
by Ital. dimora, Fr. demeure. With this 
we may connect the tendency in the spelling 
of post-classical Inscriptions and of our 
earliest MSS. to restore the Vowels in Com- 
pound Verbs to their undecayed form, e.g. 
consacro, compremo. 

(4). Lastly we see from the Romance 
forms of the Numerals that the Vulgar 
Latin accentuation of the tens must have 
been vigintt, quadrdginta (Ital. quaranta). 
Triginta is one of the barbarisms, ‘quae in 
usu cotidie logquentium animadvertere possu- 
mus, enumerated by a fifth century Gram- 
marian, Consentius (p. 391 K.). In Plau- 
tus quadrdgintéd is indeed the invariable 
metrical accentuation,? but this proves no- 

1 See my paper in Wolfilin’s Archiv, 1891. 

2 In Trin. 420 the Ambrosian Palimpsest reads: 

minds quadraginta accépistine a Callicle 
but the Palatine MSS. have quadrdgiata accepisti. 
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thing about the ordinary pronunciation of 
the word in his time, for the prosodical 
nature of the word does not allow of a 
metrical accentuation quadraginta, unless 
we allow (what seems very doubtful) that 
a syllable long by nature might be metrically 
shortened in a polysyllable. The numeral 
‘four hundred’ appears as quadringénti, 
showing the legitimate metrical shortening 
of a syllable long by position, or (as editors 
usually print it) guadrigénti, the older form, 
of which quadringenti is a later debased 
form, due to the false analogy of numerals 
like septingenti. Vigintt and trigintd are 


common enough in the verses of Plautus, , 


but it is almost always in the phrases 
vigintt (triginta) minae, or sometimes viginti 
(triginta) dies that the words have this 
accentuation. In other cases the metrical 
ictus falls normally on the second syllable 
vigintt, triginta, which we must suppose to 
have been the actual pronunciation of 
Plautus’ time, while the phrases viginte 
minae, triginta dies were really compounds 
like ‘twopence,’ ‘ fortnight,’ and took the 
accent on the antepaenultima of the com- 
pound word vwigintiminae, trigintddies, like 
octodecim, novémdecim. The metrical accen- 
tuation viginti, triginta is so invariable in 
Plautus and Terence, unless minae, or dies, 
follows, that one is tempted to question the 
reading of the few lines which furnish ex- 
ceptions. They are: 

Asin. 564 ni hodie Argyrippo viginti éssent 

argenti minae. 

Here the MSS. have essent viginti, and 
Fleckeisen is probably right in reading ar- 
genti essent vigintt minae, 
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Bacch. 6. qué viginti annis érrans a patria 

Gfutt.. 

The MSS. have annis viginti, which we 
may retain if we change errans into aberrans, 
and so aid the alliteration. 

Cist. 11. 3. 19 unde δὲ talenta magna 
viginti, pater ? 

In Rud. 1382 the MSS. have: 
quinque et viginti natus annos. 

hoc. Aliost opus, 
but the MSS. of Priscian, who quotes the 
passage, have annos natus. Schoell retains 
the natus annos of the MSS. of Plautus and 
accents vigintz, but Fleckeisen adopts Pris- 
cian’s annos natus with vigintt. 

Mere. 432 tris minas accidere etiam possum 
ut triginta sient 
perhaps does not require alteration, though 
one might remove minas from the first to 
the last part of the line; for the accentu- 
ation trigintad minae will excuse the two 
iambic words at the end of the line, wé tri- 
ginta minae sient. 

In Lucilius XXVII. 27 M. (ap. Nonium 
88 M.), 3 
vigintt domi dn triginta an (MSS vel) céntum 

cibicidds alas, 
the harshness of viginéé in the first foot of 
a Trochaic Tetrameter would be softened by 
retaining vel of the MSS. and reading the 
line: 
vigintt an triginia domi vél céntum cibicidés 

alas. 

Of the other numerals, quinquaginta, 
séxayinia, dctoginta are the prevailing accen- 
tuations in the verses of Plautus. 


Habe cum 


W. M. Lunpsay. 
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§ 30, 28 omnes 4151} 71 || cereum, eu in 
ras. 2, A cereum 6. praeced, esset in ras. V ὦ 
certum LIMP || 29 commutari potest B! || 
31 cunta A? || potest esse P || 33 corpi mutab. 
B' |) ac si B (ad si A) || esset omne aliqu. 271 
||1 mutaxbixle, praeter le in ras. 1, B || 3 id 
om. P || ex his concretum estautex P his etiam 
A®BFMK || earum horum (orum 21) BPK || 
4 quin| qui Οὐ qui non wé vid. V! || ὃ 31, 4 et 
humor ita mollis est CV? et humor (humori 
1 ita molle est (mollest A! molest 5! mole 
V1) ABFMV 1K et ita molle est humor P || 5 
prami A! (praemi A?BC 27M) comprimi LP || ὁ 
maxume] om. A! maxumae A? maximae 1 
maxime L?CYMPK || dissipabilis BOF MPK 


|| 8. et ex aqua, om. cum, B! || 9 ex aere] et ex 


aer ΟἽ et ex aere ("2 || 10 intereant...constet 
ZK ὃ 32, τι ommitamus AB! ommitt. CM 
omitamus £? || inuenire BFK || 14 nec] non M1 
|| ullo sensu—uoluptatis sen- om. 51 (iocunda 
ABCFMV 2K) || nullo V2 || 15 caput dol. B! 
|| 17 esse animal mortale, animal del. 1, C || 
mortalem B! || ὃ 33, 17 quid est] quidem CVX 
(quit est B?) || 19 ad illa V+ || et quod ea sen- 
tiat ABYMPVEK (sentit err. typogr.) om. C'|| 
21 non om. 771 || 22 secundum in ras. min. A 3 
|| 23 fusit B || 24 est et-—contra naturam om. 
B est et quod contra naturam est L?/X || 25 
interemendi B!V1 interim., sed sec. 1 in ras. 
ampl. 3, A (inter**emendi A?) || ὃ 34, 26 in- 
numerabilia sunt om. B || 27 qui in id B || 
intereat] V1 add. V?* al. necesse est, quae 
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rursus deleta sunt (interaeat A) || etenim om. 
V||2s ut uoluptas ut dolor] 4550 7K om. Bt 
uoluptas ut dolor (om. pr. ut) ALY uoluptas, 
om. rell., P || 29interimunt, supra u ser. fuit a 
sed eras., V intereunt P || est aeternum C’ || 30 
aut] A® (supra ras.) et CF? M ut A?) BPl- 
PVK || terrena] aeterna (?) C1 terrea (5 (ter- 
raena A) || 33 habeat, post.a spscr., A || quod 
B' || ui (ut V1) efferatur ABC MVE effera- 
tur ui P (natura eui eff. +) || 1 quoddam| cot- 
tam £1 || quohaerere A‘ quoher. A? coerere bt 
coh|rere Jf! coher. CV1K || 2 necessest, sec. 
s spscr. 1, A ||quaeque] quae A‘ (queque /") 
|| 3 naturapiatur B!|| animale est 5! || ὃ 35, 4 
eraditum Bf! eracl. B27? || 5 qui quoniam| 
V2 quoniam, om. qui, ABCFMP quoniam| 
quoniam οὖ vid. V1\| ὁ quiid A? || diceret quod 
intellegi (intelligi AV!) Z, sed quod del. V2 
|| omittam B! ommittamus C' || omne uim ΟἿ 
omnium V2e corr. (V1 obsc.) omnem uim V? in 
mg. ||7 ignem Z || animantes ( || 8 uiueres A 
(sequ.i in ras. 2) uidere (?) #1 || id uigere am 
ras. 1 V id uisere B! id uix#| gere, ge m. 2-3, 
F ||9 comodo 77} || corpore C™|| ὃ 36, 12 uultus 
(Ὁ) BI (uultis 4°CFMPV*) || animal (anima 
A! 1) extrinsecus Ζ || 14 animantem 4d! ani- 
mantum 77 || animal] anima Z || 15 ho A'V+ 
corr. 4373 (hoc uel homo A? in mg., quae del. 
A?) || nisi ignem—esse animum om. V1 suppl. 
V? || 16 inprobabilius 1 || enim] autem P || 
quoddam C'|| 17 temperatum, te a ras. ampl. 
2, C || quod si—sese animal—alia bis ser., 
utrobique om. ipse, sed pr. del. C' || animal} 
anima J! || nulla se] nulla esse B! (fort. corr. 
1) || 18 quoniam his cum BF1V? quoniam 
cum is cum (’ ||in om. J/ || 19 russus 5! rursum 
C || 20quod quid Οὗ (quicquid ΔΈ PV *) || ha- 
beat, post. a spscr., A || sentia A? || 21 ad ante 
eundem om. B! || 22 quidem om. BF || ὃ 37, 23 
iisdem V3 || pastus, sed post. s eras., C'|| 24 ala- 
tur, at corr. 2 ex itt, Υ || ali] alii BF 1M alia 
C || 25 aquis corr. ex aquas A axquis (t 1) B || 
ali dulcibus Οὐ dulcibus, om. alia, J/ || alia 
marinis, sec. a in ras. 2, C || 26quur AC || pro- 
greditur (1 || solistitiali A5'V1 solistic. P || 
urbe B! orbe B?2/'M || 27 itemque] neque C’ || 
nec 271 || 29 naturae (pr. loco) V1 || ixgnem 
(n) A || ὃ 38, 81 autem, u spser., A || nos] A? 
uel non in mg. A? non 1} || 33 conscientia 
M (sciencia A) || 34 nihil esse V? || delectu 
B?C2F2M2V2K || 35 quid autem intelligentia, 
sed autem del. 1, A (intellig. etiam Κ᾽ 1) || 1 at, 
t in ras. 2, AM (ad B!) || opscurum AB! || 8 
sotieatas Al sotietas A? || communita 5! || 4 
corpori 6 corporibus C' || 5 si corr. ex se ut 
vid. A om. B' || intellegi qui] intellequi At 
intellegi, om. qui, ( (intelligi qui Κ᾽ 1) || 6 po- 
test dolore an in periculo an in dolore, om. 
an in labore, P || dolore in, om. an, C’ || labore 
in ras. F? || § 39, 7 utentem, u corr. 2, A |} 8 


possimus J/ || inscitam ABV? insitiam C' ||9 IIT ὃ 3! 


dispicere ΟἽ || dicitur 4171 stoicus A? || sunt 
in ras. B? || τὸ omnes B! (corr. rec.) et 11 || 12 
alabandum alabandi Z || tenendi, post. n 


τ spser., A tenen#* Bltenedi B?CYM PV || tenen 


B'C || 13 inoo B? (in ras.) et F || asclepium C1 
|| 144 Tyndaridas om. 7 (tind. C) || nostrum 7 
||complures C'PV || et bes ser. C || 15 adscripti- 
cos B! (adscriptitios ALM ascriptitios C 
ascripticios V) || recepto A? || ὃ 40, 16 qui duos 
philosofi A qui philosophi duos P (phyl. #V?) 
|| qui] quid ΟἹ || 17 mundus deus ipse P || 18 
sublime Z || esse candens P || inuocans A? || 
omnis corr. ec omnes C' || 19 plures A?P || 
quanto 417: || eorum est 97 eorum sit P || 20 
singulas, n in ras. 2, A || numeras corr. ex nu- 
meros A numeris J || 21 easque P (eosquae 
B}) || aut] ut 6 || belluarum 5 om. ΟἹ || ap- 
pelles ΟἹ || nepam]lupam Z || 22 inanimatarum 
B3PV2 animarum (" || ὃ 41, 25 sermonis, 1 a7 
ras. 8, A sermones B!V1 sermone V 2 || haec- 
quem 4.557 1} haecquaem ("5 hecquem P hae 
quem B! haec quae in C1 inter haec quem 
(quaem M1) £2 || 26 putamus ( || 27 perue- 
nisse dicimus deos P || deos, d spser., C' || red- 
de V2|| 285 14] idem AC δέ in mg. V*|| sieri po- 
tuerit ΔῈ || 29 co pacto 6! || 30 monte moetaeo 
(montem oeta eo) AMPV montemetaeo BL 
montem etae B! monte octa eo C || (inlatae] 
CF?P inlate 4181 171 illate A? illatae MV?) 
|| fuerint Ζ || aceius Οὐ accutius V1 actius V* 
|| s1 quem, em corr. 2, ΤΊ || 32 excesserat A1PV? 
corr. A®V || uita (in ras. V3; ta in ras. A®) 
quamquam AV uita quanquam BC'F, sed in B 
uita in ras. 2 et n spser. 2; wix aquam. quam 
P [8 42, s3 quem, e in ras. 3, V || potissimem 
A! || s4 plures 43) 7185} hii ABPMV hi P || 1 
iouem natum BF’ || ite ioue ΟἿ item quo ioue 
A® || antiquissimo item ioue P || iouis 41BF- 
MPYV |\\2 plures A?CV 3 || grecum C (grecorum 
FMPYV}) |\ 3 lysito ACMP lysitho B (sed h 
spscr. 1) et F lisito V || est is in ras. B? est 
his #1 || herculis AB'1PV! || appolline JZ || 4 
accipimus V1|| aiunt om. C || (frygias ABP 
frig. OMPYV) || 5 exidalis ut vid. Al (exideis 
C2MP) || digittis O? || 6 quartus] cui quartus 
Z || est et] est Z || tyrix (a vel ae) B || colitur 
Z (err. typ. ed.) || 7 carthagenem AB*P car- 
thagin. B27 cartagin. CV chartagin. M || qui- 
intus B! || inmdia A! india, om. in, C in inui- 
dia, sed ui del. 1, F’|| bellus B! [[8 sexus Bt || 
hic qui ex BF hic et ΟἽ || tertius] septimus 
Clartius V1 (tercius BM) ||9 plures CPV?* || 
iouis V || accipimus ABFMPV!? || ὃ 49, τὸ 
quamdo AV? || dicebo B! || 11 dedicisse A || 
pontificio, οἱ corr. ex cl, A ||12 pecudunculis C 
|| his BM om. AC PY || 13 quam] quam refer- 
sit OC? || 14 sequar corr. 1 (?) ex sequor A || dic, 
ce corr., A || respondeam, pon im ras. min. 
2-3, de spser. 1 ut vid., A ||15 nymfae dae A? 
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nymphae de V1 nymphedeae 51 nymfae deae 
A? ||(synymphae A si nymphe B! si nymfe 
Csi nimphae WP si nymfae V) || pani sunt 
etiam corr. 3 ex panisci**tiam A panes etiam 
C'|| et om. V || hii Οὐ hy V || τὸ nymphae (-phe 
B -fae CV) deae (dea 61) quidem (quidest (7) 
Z || 17 nec ceteri BY nec caeteri I || ergo om. 
P ||corum δὴ ||1s Age]ege B1 || ergo] orgo Bt 
|| ortus 517" || 19 qui—dicuntur] qui fluunt 
apud inferos P || acheton C1 achero, ἢ spser. 1, 
f accaron P || 20 pirislegethon 1 pyrflegethon 
M (pyriflegethon AV piriflegethon B2/ piri- 
flegeton Οὐ pyriflegeton P) || caron P || diisunt 
putandi C (dii put. BFI?V) || ὃ 44, 20 At 
id] at ut C1 at uel C? (adid A1B!PV }) || 21 dicit 
C'||ergo haec de P || 22 haecarneades V || age- 
bat ALC’ PV || 21 conuiceret BF'|| agebat V1 || 
26 uolgi V2 (uulgo BC FMP) || maxime, i corr. 
ex a, A maxim J! || ad occidentem colunt P || 
29 genealogiis M || nominatur C (sed corr. 1 
-ntur) οὐ M1! || morbus] modus ABCF MPV! 
motus Κ || labor, 1 in ras. 2, B || 30 querela 
CFMP quaerela A? (quaerella A1BV?) || 31 
rareae P (parce A'5'C) || omnes V* || erebo] 
cerbero wm ras. min. C* om. M1 || ὃ 45, 1 ap- 
poll. JZ ||2 dicis P||asclepio C1 esculapio C? || 
8 hii 1 V? || 4 hii dii C (hi di P) ||5 (aristeus 
Z) || apollini Οἱ || theseus qui neptuni A152- 
CFPV® et fort. V1 th. que nept. V2 th. que 
neptiini (primum vid. fuisse que, sed ex e corr. 
d?) 5! th. quid neptuni 4217 || 7 opinior 
etiam 5! etiam opinor /’ || enim in iure Z || 
s item] ita V || quix® (ui?) B || deae ALB V1 
|| 9 astypalisnse AP astypalis ii se C’ astipal- 
lisnse V astipalinses BY astypalinses J || in- 
sala, corr. 1 ex insule, P|| sanctissume colunt | 
. sanctissime colunt CM sanctissimum eco- 
lunt AV+ (-mume col. V#) sanctissimum 
(corr. 1 ex -ssima) colunt P sanctissumum 
(extr. m 2) colunt / || 10 et rhesus, rhe in 
ras. 2, B ethesis Al ethesus A2C’ PV! et the- 
seus MV? || maritimae ("217 maritum hae P 
(maritume, sed e in ras. ampl. 3, A maritum 
enupt. V1) || 11 hii 6 || ὃ 46,13 honoris AB/'1- 
PV? || non* M || immortalitatibus corr. A1(?) 
ex immortalibus, quod etiam B scribere ince- 
perat (inmort. J) || 14 haecatan C? heccatem 
corr. ex heccatam 17 (haecatam A BC1FY) || 15 
matre est asteria soror P || an in ras. B || 17 
eumenides quae sideaesunt (sunt in ras. 1? pro 
est A) quarum Z ||adhenis A!V!|| fanus ΑἸ Ο 
fanu A?B! || 1s lucis B! locus C lucos P lucus* 
(9 1) V|| furinae (-ne A?) furiae (-ie A!) AB!- 
CPV furiae, om. furinae, B?/'M || 19 et scel.] 
esceleris A? || ὃ 47, 20 fana circuimus BLY cir- 
cuimus fana / || 21 in agris, is in ras. 2, CO || 
ardeat irem A et sic ut vid. etiam BV? ar- 
deatino rem J || facerere A || 22 tuetur 3B! || 
23 memorabantur 4! commemorabuntur P || 
honor LF (honos fides bis ser. sed 1 corr. V'|| 
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24 (omnia quaeque cogitatione A BIC) || ipsis 
Z || 25 fingere, n in ras. 2, B || 26 autem om. 
ΟἽ || accipimus Z || 27 supra genere serapim 
ras. mator A || isim- in ras. ampl. B? (-quae 
1) || nuremus A1V! || 28 rerudiemus 41 || 
equos, Θ spscr., 0 8. corr., A (aequos LP) || ibi 
AV? ibim Οὐ ibes PV? || 29 accipitres, res in 
ras. 2, V accipitros 4.51} || aspides C || cro- 
codillos ABCFMV! crocodrillos V2 corco- 
drillos P || pices 41 || faeles Οἱ (felis BV!) || 
2reiciemus| explicemus, spscr. ead. m. ut uad. 
reiciemus, P || §48, 2 quod 271 || dicetur 
F?FMPV? || leucothea ABFMV leuchathea 
C' lechothea P || 3 matuta, swpra a post. ras., 
V matarta C7 || dicitur B! || sit admi 417} si 


* cadmi 2125} pasiphe A1(?)B (s ὁ corr.) F' pasi- 


phaeae C7 pasiphae P || 4 et eae (aeae P) e 
perside AC’PV eteaepersi de δὶ et eae persi- 
dae L?F'M || fillae AV! filiae BCYMP filie V3 
|| natae (-te V+) Z|| patres sole A! pratres (?) 
sole V1 purat resole 5! || numerum B! |j 5 cir- 
cem ABCFMPY'! || cercienses ABICPYV cer- 
censes 5? circenses M || 6deanducis A1V1 
deam ducis BIC M deam dicis PV? deam 
dices A®5?F || 7 Aeeta] eta (et a) Z || matri 
dyla ABCFMP matri dila V||s absyrtio ACP 
absircio B! absirtio B?F2MV2 absiroo #1 
obsirtio V1 || egialeuis BF, sed in F corr. ex 
-leuus ; aegialaeus 77 || 9 quixsi F’|| ὃ 49, τ 
trofoneus A! triphonius PP (trofonius 
A*BFMY) || boetia (-am C1) Z || 12 immortales 
45} (immortalis A1BPTV) || illos P || 13 sunt 
hi di] BF sunt #di 41 sunt ἢ di (dii C) CV 
sunt hi dii J/V? sunt hii di A? hii sunt di P 
|| erectheus 4 B!C'P erictheus B2M erittheus 
f eratheus V’|| 15 quodro 6! || teteris B! (cae- 
teris (MZ) || pugnanti (?) A? || τὸ libertate pa- 
triae P (patrie lib. (1) || qudem A ||17 manent 
A?! || ὃ 50, 17 atqui B?F'P || 19 memoria (ΟἽ || 20 
esse consecratam /? || 21 erectheus A BIC PV 
erictheus L?F'M || filiaeque] 42°22 ΡΥ fi- 
haequae 51 iliaeque A? illiaeque ΟἿ ? illic- 
que (" || 22 leonaticum ABCFPYV leonatic 77 
|| leochorion C'M/ || 23 alabandens is ABYM1P 
alabandens his ΚΓ 1 || sanctus ΟἽ || urbes B || 
24 quos non] nos ( || 25 stratyonicus B (r 
spscr. 1) οὐ F’ || molestius Οὐ || 23 solem deum, 
md corr, 2, A || 1 alterum dianam P || putent 
A! || 2 deae est 41 deest V1 || 3 arcui B2FV2 
arci Marcus A4?M?V || spicies V1 (spet. A) 
|| 4 reponantur P || et om. P || ob eam speciem 
(spet. A) quia causam habeat Z || 5 thauman- 
tem Οὐ || Iris om. Z || nata, post. a in ras. 3, A 
||7 quodamodo C’ || coloratus 7 || centauro 41 
|| s retuleris in deos BOF PV! in deos retul. 
M || tempestatis A! || 10 putandi sunt 773 || 
u fructibus A1MPV || ὃ 52, τι Jam] tam 
Al(?) CMPV tum A? || 12 gerendo, ο corr. 2, 

|| 18 sin] in V sin in MZ? || terramater AC PV 
(terra are 5?) || 14 Fontis] fontes C' || marso Z 
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|| ex Corsica] scorsica B! || τὸ augurem J || ti- 
berinum corr. fort. 1 ex tiberimum C' ti- 6 
corr. M || anemonem ALLMPV et, corr. ex 
anemomem, (1 uel anienem spser. C?|| 16 no- 
dium corr. ew nonium /! (nodinum 4?) || 17 in- 
mensum, om. in, C (in imm. B7//) || aut si 
nichil Οὐ (aut nichil P) || honorum AB/1V 1 
bonorum / || recipimus ( || 1s probauitur V4 
|| prabandum A || ὃ 53, 19 eos] hos Z || 22 hi 
BFP hii M || thelogi (|| 23 natos om. F || pa- 
tre] parte 271 {26 carensem 5! craetensem B 
cretensxem, w/t. e corr. ex u, M || 26 sepu- 
chrum δ (sepulchr. (FJ) || dioscorce AV? 
et ut vid. δὶ dioscorte ΟὟ 1 dioscoride PV ὃ 
dioscore A?! dioscorae B?/'M? || 23 anacthes 
LC’ || antixquiss. V || et] ex C || 29 eubules C 
eubulaeus V || dionisyus A dionisius BOF MV 
dyonisius P || 30 melampus ouiolus A ΔΈ ΜΗ 
melampus euiolus (CPV meuiolus 2} || atregi 
4} 81 fili ABV?! || $ 54, 31 primae quattuo δὶ 
quatuor primae 17 (pr. quatuor P) || lowe— 
Aoede] natae (-te V+) ioue altero nata etthei 
(aethei 4.7) xinoneoede ADF MPV (sed syl- 
labis et litteris uario modo coniunctis ut ex. gr. 
-none oede 4! noneoe de 4?) nate ioue altero 
nate et thei (t 7 ras. ampl.) xinone cede C || 
1 Mnemos. | nemo sine A (sed m. 1 in ras.) et 
CPV (m nemo sine BF'I/) || 2 tertiae (terciae 
“δ᾽ tertio A? tercio J) ioue tertio (-cio BM) 
piero (rio P) natae (te B'C) Z || pieridas, 
pr. \corr. 2, A ||3 et plerias ABCPMY et proe- 
lias P || lisdem 5?/' || et edem BF! eodem, 
om. et, V1 || 4 quos AC'PV || proxime CPP || 
appellatum, um in ras. 3 A, um in ras. 2 F 
appellatus V apellatus B || 5 qua*xmulti,— m. 
2, A || 6 hyprione ΟἽ || Uolcano Nili] uulca- 
noni Οὐ (uuleano nili AYMPV? uolea nonili 
SB") || 7 urbem om. B! || aegypti (7) V? || elio- 
polis ACM?V? aeliopollis B! aeliopolis B27 
oliop. MZ? || 8 his V! || acantorhodi ABC FMV 
acantor odix (e ?) 21 acantu rhodi P || 9 ialisy 
Ο' || cameri tinderhodi ACMPV cameri tyn- 
derhodi BF || aetam 41() δ Ο MPV aexlam 
A? || cirtam B?/' || ὃ 55, 10 uolcaniitem, ii ra- 
dendo corr., Buule. it. CFMV? uulg. it. P || τὶ 
antiquistorici BL’ || 12 scundus C1 (saee. C?) || 
in nilo Z || opas ABFMPYV opos C || aegypti 
V1 (2) (aegiptii P) || 13 aegyptii WV 1 (egypti 
LCF aegipti P) || 14 qui ter lemni ΟἽ || lemni 
##e# fabricae B 1, frabr. C (1. fabrice A/V 1) 
|| menalio C! menmalio J/ || ὃ ὅθ, τὸ natus dia 
matre P || cuius om. B || 17 aliter V1 || 18 fo- 
ronidis 4, sed M invers. ord. for. et ualentis 
|| filuis 5! || his 1271 V? || idem] i 1? || tri- 
fonius P (trof. ABCFMY) || ioue| ex ioue P 
|| 19 tertio] tertius 41 (tercio Bd) || mala 
ABFM'PV (in C 1 et i υἷα; dinoscuntur) || 
penelopam natam, om. pana, P pana del. 1 
vel 2 V (poenel. AMV paen. C) || fuerunt ΟἹ 
|| 20 aegypti wt vid. Vis(egyptii BC egiptii M 
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aegiptii P) || nefans A1B!V1 nefanis M || ha- II ὃ 


bet 4411 nominare, are corr. 2-3, A || 21 fenetae 
V? (feneatae corr. 1 ex foen. A fen. CMPV1 
faen. BF) || argentum dicitur 4417 dicitur ar- 
gentum P || aeygptum] BV! egyptum C’ ae- 
gypto A (sed to in ras. 2-3) et ΒΕ ΨΥ 3 aegipto 
MP || 22 profugisse] CM profuisse ABIPV 1 
praefuisse (pref. /’) B2/V || aegyptiis] A?.B?- 
f° MV? (egyptiis C aegiptiis P) aegyptus 1} 
aegyptis A1V1! aegypti B! || et literas spser. 
M? om. M! || aegyptii] A? #21 (aegiptii P) 
aegypti (eg. 6) ALBCF'Y || 23 theyn 4.25} 
thein L!P theyr CV || eodem nomine 77} ὃ 57, 
1 asclepiorum C" || 2 speculum MPV? || obli- 
gauisse—percussus dicitur om. 271 || oblega- 
uisse 51||3 mercuri 41} 017 1 || his V+ || gyno- 
suris AC’ gin. V1 cin. V3 || 4 arsipi Οἱ (arsip- 
piae tarsinoae P) || arsioe A! arsione 77 (ar- 
sinoe A2BC FV?) || alui—euolsionem om. C || 
aludentisque A! auident. B' || 5 (euuls. 427M- 
PV *) || 5flumine, flu in ras. 2, B ||6 locus V3 
|| apollinem ἢ || antiquissimis V1! || is om. 211 
|| 7 uulgano δὶ (uule. A°L2C MPV ®) || esse 
om. C' || adhenarum B! || 9 fuise traditur, e t 
in ras. 3, A || ex] et A om. M || τὸ fuerunt (?) 
 ||11 nomionem 4 || legis A+B! PV! || accipis- 
se AGF || ὃ 58, 12 iouis corr. ex iouss B ioues 
ΟἹ || 13 nitior V1|| latonatam A!V! corr. A? V2 
|| accipimus P || 14 tertiae pater—$ 59, 21 na- 
tum accepimus om. C' || tertia patre B2/ ter- 
cia (a in ras.) e patre 17 || matre B2M (de F 
nihil notavt) || 15 upin || dyonysios 45 dioni- 
sios M dyonisios P (dyonisos A! dionisos BY 
dyonysos V’) ||16 proserpinatum A1V! || nysan 
Al (nisam b1MV) ||17caprioA BPM capryo PV 
|| perfuisse V1 (pref. BF’) || cuius abazea A 
cuius abazaea BY MPV! cuius ab ea V24 || 18 
confeci A1V! || $59, 20 diena nata A?|| elide 
delubrum J elidelubrum APV® elidulubr. 
V1 helidelubrum £& (sed h spser. 1) et F || 
uidemus ΚΤ || 21 accipimus P || 22 tertia] ter- 
tio B (sed corr. 1 ex -cio) et F'} || 23 matre M1 
|| anteneros A4?5?2/'M || Syria] sitia V* || cyro 

que AL°CFMPV ciroquae B! || 25 apollonis 
AV'!|| 26 salaetae AM saletae BCYPV? salete, 
ete in ras. 2, V1 || quam ioue V|| 27 corufe 
ABCFMPV Ὶ et V? coruse V2 || occeani V? na- 
ta oceani P || corian ACFPV corianx (t) B 
coriam JM || 29 uigolare, g del. 1 ut vid., B || 
pinarum A? pen. A? (penn. J/)|| atalaria δῚ 
|| ὃ 60, 31 qui idem] quidem 7 || anteneros 
A? B? FM || 32 tertiae 4: || aliaque] om. AB!- 
CPV? et B?FM atque Κ3|} τ colecta A || 2 re- 
ligionein C’|| haeec refellunt J/! || 3corsum B! 
qursum 471 || 4 hue unde, sed transp. sign. 

add., C' || § 61,7 concordiam salutem caetera- 
que M || huius modi B (sed h spser. 1) et PK 
|| s autem enim A1PV! aut enix (eras. t ut 
vid.) B' || ipsis insunt 17 || 9 aut] ut A || ho- 
nor C’ bonos V1! || 10 post, uideo om. B!, del. 
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in V, sed restit. et spscr. 3 uel ideo || 11 in iis] 
CV? in is V1 inhis BFP in his in ras. A? 
|| 12 Quo in genere om. F'! || 13 ab AV, sed Ὁ in 
vas. A® et corr. V? || inconstantantia A? || 
§ 62, 14 explacatio A (sed ac ut vid. in ras.) et 
V1 explanatio C || 16 alia egeneris A1V 1 aliae 
generis P || eiudem V+ || defendis ALI || ut 
ii] A272 uti (Ὁ) At ut hi B/'P ut hii 17 ut, om. 
ii, V1 || quiqui ista 44 PV? quiquam ista C 
|| 17 enodandis, om. in., 6! (etiam. ur praecen- 
dens B? scrips. vid.) || 1s miserandum] /! uel 
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mirandum spser. 1 2 mirandum 77 || laboratus 
ΟἹ || 21 ueioue ΟἹ || 23 quid A? || 24 dictum ΟΡ 
|| natarae *uisus (e wé vid. eras.) B' nature 
uisus 151 |lest V1 || ὃ 63, 27 cur om. B || qui- 
que ABC'PV || appellantur sit (n del. fort. 
ead. m.) V1 appellati sint V?° appellatus sit 
P || 31 perneciosis P || modo om. Z || 32 conti- 
tuer. A! || Orbonae ad om. Z || 33 esquiliis] 
L?M, sed hic inras. 1 ; exquiliis ABCF 177, sed 
in BC -lis corr. ex -us ; exsquiliis P || 
P. SCHWENKE. 


(Continuabitur.) 


HOMERIC 


Porphyrii Quaestionvm Homericarum ad Odys- 
seam pertinentium reliquias collegit, dis- 
posuit, edidit HERMANNUS SCHRADER. Leip- 
zig: Teubner. 1890. 16 Mk. 


TEN years have passed since Schrader gave 
us the first instalment of his edition of the 
remains of Porphyrios, those which refer to 
the lad. The publication of those re- 
ferring to the Odyssey completes a laborious 
and somewhat ungrateful task, carried out 
with the utmost thoroughness and wise 
judgment. The work is, to say the least of 
it, not likely to be popular. More perhaps 
than any other part of scholiastic learning 
the arguments of the ἐνστατικοί and λυτικοί 
are monuments of wasted ingenuity, often 
desperate inventions of cobweb difficulties 
for the sake of breaking through them with 
swords of Lilliput. The results are of more 
importance to the student of the human 
mind than to the commentator on Homer. 
To the former they may have a certain in- 
terest, for they were once highly esteemed, 
as is proved by the liberality with which 
they were copied into the margins of Jhads 
and Odysseys of all ages from the tenth cen- 
tury to the fifteenth. But a considerable 
portion of them is taken from quite re- 
spectably ancient authorities, of whom we 
thus learn something; it is for instance 
through Porphyrios that we know of Aris- 
totle’s treatment of his Aporemata Homerica, 
though it cannot be said that these add much 
to the philosopher’s reputation. Porphyrios 
too has added something to our scanty know- 
ledge of Antisthenes the Cynic. 

In dealing with Porphyrios, as with other 
Homeric scholia, the critic finds himself in 
far greater difficulties with the Odyssey than 
with the Jad. The Odyssean notes are not 
only more scanty but they are far more 
carelessly excerpted. Of the mass of scholia 
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which are in all probability Porphyrian, 
only forty in the Odyssey bear his name 
—just as many as occur in the first four 
books of the Jiiad alone. The attribution 
of the majority is therefore a matter of in- 
ference, to which Schrader brings an unsur- 
passed knowledge of his author and of all the 
side-lights which can be cast upon the sub- 
ject. Many of the scholia which he puts 
down to Porphyrios seem at first sight to be 
of a purely neutral and impersonal character ; 
but it will always be found that Schrader 
has some good reason for his attribution. 
He credits Porphyrios with all scholia which 
are put in the form of a question; though 
he admits that this criterion is not quite safe, 
inasmuch as certain. cases can be traced 
where this form has been given to a scholion 
which we know in an earlier shape as a direct 
statement. On the other hand it seems cer- 
tain that all which were originally in the 
form of a question have reached us through 
Porphyrios ; at any rate of all the other 
authors after him who are known to have 
composed Homeric problems not one can be 
traced among the scholia ; and all those who 
preceded him Porphyrios seems to have in- 
cluded in his collection. Other notes which 
are not in the form of questions are given 
to Porphyrios because we know from other 
sources that he discussed them. The most 
important of these other sources is the single 
book of Porphyrios on Homeric problems 
which is distinct from the scholia; it is 
contained in the Vatican MS. No. 305, pub- 
lished at Rome by Lascaris in 1518, 
and edited by Schrader in his previous 
volume on the Jliad. 

The work is accompanied by a most 
elaborate discussion of the chief MSS. used, 
of which the Harleian Odyssey takes the 
first place. 


W. Lear. 
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Les Scolies Genevoises de? Iliade, publiées avec 
une étude historique, descriptive et critique 
sur le Genevensis 44 ou Codex Ignotus 
εἰ Henri Estienne et une collation complete de 
ce manuscrit, par JULES NicoLr, Pro- 
fesseur ἃ la Faculté des Lettres de Genéve. 
Paris: Hachette. 1891. 35 fres. 


Tus is a work of immense toil, real acumen, 
and scholarly research of which Switzerland, 
where little has been done for Homeric study 
since the days of Koechly, may well be 
proud. For practical purposes it may be 
divided into two parts. One consists of pages 
196-212 of Vol. I. The rest of the work 
forms the other. 

The MS., now in the library at Geneva, 
was once the property of Henri Estienne, 
who used it in the preparation of his Poetae 
Epici Graeci, as Prof. Nicole makes plain. 
It dates from the thirteenth century origin- 
ally, but parts have been recopied in the 
fourteenth. The text is closely allied to 
that of D, without being copied from it; a 
fact which has led Prof. Nicole, following 
the example of previous scholars, to enor- 
mously overrate the importance of the place 
which it can take in Homeric criticism. As 
a matter of fact an inspection of the variants 
which he gives in hiscollation only confirms 
the views which I have elsewhere expressed 
as to the critical worthlessness of D and all 
its kin. The scholia, with an important 
exception, are closely allied to those of B 
and T; but there seems some ground, as 
Prof. Nicole argues, for supposing them to 
have come from an earlier and better pro- 
genitor of these two collections, which they 
sometimes expand and elucidate. But it is 
hardly worth while to waste time in the arid 
regions of these exegetic scholia ; the seven- 
teen pages which are mentioned above con- 
tain far different matter, and so far outweigh 
in importance all the rest of the work as to 
deserve all the space which can be spared for 
them. 

The scholia to book xxi., which occupy 
τ these few pages, are drawn from a rich 
source of Alexandrian learning. It must be 
said at once however that they do not add 
much to our knowledge of the work of 
Aristarchos. There are a good many scholia 
of Aristonikos, but these are generally iden- 
tical with those in A. Here and there they 
give small additions or expansions; for 
instance the reading ἰθυκτίωνα in 169 is 
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ascribed to Kallistratos as well as to Zeno- 
dotos. These scholia, unlike those of A, 
generally have the name of Aristonikos in 
full at the beginning. Nikanor is entirely 
absent. There is very little that can be 
ascribed to Didymos, whose name does not 
occur at all. But to him is no doubt due 
theschol. on 452 διχῶς ἀπέβλεψε. This variant 
however cannot be right: ἀπέβλεψε is not 
admitted either by rhythm or sense as an 
alternative for ἀπέπεμπε. It is probably a 
corruption of ἀπολεψέμεν, which we know to 
have been read by Aristarchos in 455 in 
place of the vulgate ἀποκοψέμεν. Such a 
transposition and corruption would be by no 
means beyond the copyist’s power, as will 
presently appear. The quotation of a new 
variant on 492 as being ev τῇ Xia καὶ Kurpia 
also looks Didymean ; and there are various 
other notes which may be by Didymos, so 
far as the evidence goes ; but they lack the 
phrases and turns by which his work is re- 
cognised in the Venetian scholia. 

Herodian on the other hand is well re- 
presented. He is quoted more at first hand 
than in the Venetus and his citations are 
often reproduced verbally. And with him 
are quoted also a large number of other 
books and authors bearing on Homer which 
yield the most valuable part of these ex- 
cerpts. We find ourselves among a number 
of authors of whom nothing whatever was 
known before. Even in the case of those 
who were already known from the Venetian 
scholia we find our knowledge extended ; 
sometimes they are quoted by an additional 
name which served to identify them in 
antiquity, sometimes the titles of their books 
are given where the Venetian epitomator 
was content with the bare name of the 
author. Thus Alexion becomes 6 χωλός; 
Komanos is ὃ Ναυκρατίτης. Of critics never 
mentioned in A we have Duris quoted twice, 
Phanodikos, Peisistratos of Ephesos, and 
another who is twice called Aridikes—a 
name hitherto absolutely unknown, and no 
doubt corrupt. A long scholion on 363 
quoted from Peisistratos of Ephesos and 
Hermogenes ἐν τῷ περὶ προβλημάτων is 
interesting. These authors argue that 
the right reading is peAdopévov and not 
μελδόμενος, as given in the vulgate; and 
they explain the corruption by assuming 
that the original reading in the old alphabet 
was sodas But 6 πὴ υ εἰς τὴν νῦν 
γραμματικὴν οὐκ ἐνόησεν ὅτι “ μελδομένου ᾿ ἦν, 
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ἀλλ᾽ ἄνευ τοῦ ὑ ἀναγινώσκων ἀδιανόητον ἡγεῖτο 
καὶ ἡμαρτημένον εἶναι, διόπερ προσέθηκε ἀντὶ 
τοῦ ὃ τὸ G, ‘ μελδόμενος᾽᾿ ποιήσας. 

But to the general student these few 
pages contain a still more interesting 
peculiarity in the number of quotations 
given from classical authors. We have 
here three new lines of Alkaios, two of 
Sophokles, one of Euphorion, four of Xeno- 
phanes; a new Homeric ἀπόρημα by Aristotle, 
and a law of Solon, of which only a few 
words were previously known from the 
Lexicon of Harpokration. It must be ad- 
mitted that this is a rich gleaning in so 
small a field ; it is provoking to think how 
uiuch more of the same sort we might have 
if a freak of fortune had not limited these 
extracts to a single book of the Ihad. As 
it is, Greek lexicography is enriched by at 
least two new words, πρόσγονος quoted from 
the Λαρισσαῖοι of Sophokles in the sense of 
πρόγονος : and κυνάπαιδες attributed to 
Sophron. : 

Unfortunately the scholia are in many 
cases in a state of terrible confusion. One 
may sutlice as a specimen; I commend it to 
the attention of emenders as a puzzle worth 
some little pains to solve, for it contains the 
law of Solonand a quotation from the 
Δαίδαλος of Sophokles. Prof. Nicole has 
given a solution which is ingenious, and at 
least in the main probably right; but 1 
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-withhold it in the hope that some readers of 
the Classical Review may arrive  inde- 
pendently at even more satisfactory results. 
The MS. runs as follows: (282) ἑρχθέντα  .... 
Κράτης “εἱλθέντ᾽ ἐν μεγάλῳ: ἰαλεῖν yap φησὶ 
εἶναι τὸ εἴργειν ὥστε τὴν τῆς κωλύσ δίκην ἐξ 
οὐλῆς ἐάν τις ἐξηλμάτων ἀντὶ δικανικῆς ἢ ὃ ποί 
καλεῖσθαι καὶ παρατίθεται σόλωνος ἐννεάξονι 
ἐξ οὐλῆς ἀνάξιον 7 εἰς δημόσιον ὀφλανῆ καὶ TO 
ἰδιώτη ἑκάτερος: ὃ σοφοκλῆς ἐν δαιδάλῳ ἐλλη- 
μενήσω τὸν δ᾽ ἔα χαλκευτῷ πέδῃ. 

It is perhaps only fair to would-be solvers 
to give them one hint; the letters 6 ποι 
may be neglected if desirable. 1t is easy to 
see, as Prof. Nicole has pointed out, how 


- they got into the scholion. The original of the 


Genevensis, likethe Bankes papyrus, wasinthe 
habit of giving the name of every speaker 
at the beginning of his speech. When the 
narrative was resumed after a speech, the 
poet was regarded as the speaker, and a con- 
traction of his name, 6 wot, was placed at 
the beginning of the line. The scholia were 
in this original evidently crowded into the 
maryins, so that the copyist carelessly in- 
cluded these letters in what he was copying. 

There are also two quite corrupt lines of 
Alkaios which may be setas a puzzle at some 
future date, if readers of the Classical 
Review care for more problems in emendation. 


W. Lear. 


PLUMMER’S EPISTLES OF ST. JAMES AND ST. JUDE. 


The General Epistles of St. James and St. 
Jude, by the Rev. Aurrep Puummer, D.D. 
(Expositor’s Bible, Hodder and Stoughton. 
1891.) 7s. 6d. 


ΤῊΝ is a book which may be commended as 
the product of a thoroughly cultivated mind, 
equally imbued with common sense, sound 
scholarship, and deep religious feeling. The 
union of these qualities is one of the most 
hopeful signs of the time to those who re- 
member how often in earlier decades of the 
century scholarship has shown itself hard, 
dry, and pedantic, removed fromall sympathy 
with life or literature ; while religion appeared 
a mere creature of emotion, cowering under 
the shelter of Church authority, and sus- 
picious of the free use of the intellect as likely 
to breed either heresy or atheism. In such 
commentaries as the present, and in those by 
Bishop Westcott or the much lamented Dean 
Plumptre, we have books addressed to the 


general public which are full of instruction 
to scholars ; and on the other hand we have 
learned editions of the Greek Testament, 
such as those by Bishop Lightfoot, which are 
interesting not to scholars only but to all 
educated readers. 

In his introductory chapters Dr. Plummer 
discusses with much fairness the question of 
the authenticity of the Epistle of St. James. 
He comes to that which appears to me the 
only tenable conclusion, viz. that it was 
written by the president of the Church ‘at 
Jerusalem, ‘the brother of the Lord’ ; which 
latter phrase he interprets as meaning the 
son of Joseph and Mary. As to the date he 
considers that it could not have been written 
while ‘ the crisis as to the treatment of the 
Gentile converts was at its height,’ but 
leaves it an open question whether it ap- 
peared previously to the Council at Jerusalem 
—say between 45 and 49 a.p.—or shortly 
before the author’s death—say between 53 
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and 62. He agrees with the great majority 
of modern commentators in holding that 
there is no reference made in it to St. Paul’s 
doctrine of Justification by Faith. As a 
specimen of the general tone of the notes I 
quote what is said on St. Jude v. 9 :— 


That The Assumption of Moses was written before our 
Epistle is almost universally admitted. Philippi is 
almost alone in thinking that its author was a Chris- 
tian and that he borrowed it from St. Jude. Ewald, 
Dillmann, Drummond, Schiirer and Wiesler place if 
between B.c. 4 (the year of the war of Quintilius Varus, 
to which it almost certainly refers) and A.p. 6. Hilgen- 
feld, Merx, Fritzsche and Lucius place it at different 
points between A.p. 44 and 70. But the earlier date 
isthe more probable. The large fragment in Latin 
which we now possess was evidently made from a 
Greek document, and Hilgenfeld has attempted to 
restore the Greek from the Latin. But this Greek 
document may itself have been a translation from the 
Aramaic. In either case St. Jude would be able to 
read it. 

That any true tradition on the subject should have 
‘been handed down orally through fifteen centuries 
without leaving the slightest trace in a single passage 
in the Old Testament’ is utterly improbable. This 
hypothesis, and the still more violent supposition 
οἵ ἃ special revelation made to St. Jude, are devices 
prompted by a reverent spirit, but thoroughly uneriti- 
cal and untenable, to avoid the unwelcome conclusion 
that an inspired writer has quoted legendary material. 
Have we any right to assume that inspiration raises a 
writer to the intellectual position ofa critical historian 
with power to discriminate between Jegend and fact ? 
St. Jude probably believed: the story about the dispute 
between Michael and Satan to be true; but even 
if he knew it to be a myth, he might nevertheless 
use it as an illustrative argument, seeing that it 
was so familiar to his readers. If an inspired writer 
were living now, would it be quite incredible that 
he should make use of Dante’s Purgatory, or 
Shakespeare’s King Lear? Inspiration certainly does 
not preserve those who possess it from imperfect 
grammar, and we cannot be certain that it preserves 
them from other imperfections which have nothing to 
do with the truth that saves souls. Besides which, 
it may be merely our prejudices which lead us to regard 
the use of legendary material as an imperfection. Let 
us reverently examine the features which inspired 
writings actually present to us, not hastily determine 
beforehand what properties they ought te possess. We 
not unnaturally fancy that, when the Holy Spirit 
inspires a person to write for the spiritual instruction 
of men throughout all ages, He also preserves him 
from making mistakes as to the authenticity of writings 
of which he makes use, or at least would preserve him 
from misleading others on such points; but it does not 
follow that this natural expectation of ours corresponds 
with the actual manner of the Spirit’s working. ‘We 
follow a very unsafe method if we begin by deciding 
in what way it seems to us most fitting that God should 
guide His Church, and then try to wrest facts into 
conformity with our preconceptions.’ (Salmon Jntrod. 
to the N.T. p. 528.) 


I proceed to examine some passages in the 
notes on St. James, in which I should be 
inclined to differ from the view given by Dr. 
Plummer, 

On i. 9 he adopts the explanation of 6 
πλούσιος ἐν TH ταπεινώσει αὐτοῦ given by 
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Beyschlag after Bede, ‘let the rich man, if 
he will, glory in his own degradation.’ In 
his own words, ‘ Let the brother of low 
degree glory in his high estate ; and the rich 
man—what is he to glory in ?—let him glory 
in the only thing upon which he can count 
with certainty, viz. his being brought low: 
because as the flower of the grass he shall 
pass away.’ He adds, ‘Such irony is not un- 
common in Scripture.’ But why may not we 
take the passage in what is certainly its more 
simple and natural sense, understanding καυ- 
χάσθω ὃ ἀδελφός at the beginning of the verse 
to belong not more to the first clause ὃ ταπεινὸς 
ἐν τῷ ὕψει than to the second ὁ δὲ πλούσιος ἐν 
τιτο The general meaning will then be, 
‘Far from being δίψυχος and ἀκατάστατος, the 
Christian should exult in his profession: if 
in low estate, he should glory in the church, 
where all are brothers and there is no 
respect of persons ; he should realize his own 
dignity as a member of Christ, a child of 
God, an heir of heaven; if rich, he should 
cease to pride himself on wealth or rank, 
and rejoice that he has learnt the emptiness 
of all worldly distinctions.’ To the despised 
poor the lesson of Christianity is ‘ learn self- 
respect,’ to the proud rich ‘ learn self-abase- 
ment.’ While we must allow that sarcasm 
is not alien to the writer of 11. 19, iv. 4, v. 
1—6, yet is it possible that so early in his 
letter, in cold blood so to speak, he could 
thus have anathematized the rich as a class, 
when we remember that Nicodemus, Joseph 
of Arimathaea and Barnabas were included 
among believers? That the words of the 
comparison which follows do not apply ex- 
clusively to the rich, is of course self-evident, 
and is also expressly stated in the original 
passage of Isaiah, πᾶσα σὰρξ χόρτος, though 
the rich may need to be reminded of the truth 
more than the poor. Nor can anything be 
inferred against this fromthe use of 6 πλούσιος 
in the eleventh verse, ‘the rich man [not 
‘riches ᾽] shall fade away.’ Al that is meant 
is ‘the rich man, gua rich, whether believer 
or unbeliever, is a mere passing phenomenon ; 
in the world to come there is neither rich nor 
poor.’ 

iii. 3. Dr. Plummer here follows the 
majority of the editors and what seems at 
first sight to be the overwhelming authority 
of the MSS. in reading εἰ δέ. I say at first 
sight, for we find it supported in Tischendorf’s 
Apparatus by the following uncials Sin. 
ABKL as well as by Vulg. and Corb., while 
ἴδε has only the uncials CP with some eastern 
versions on its side ; but looking a little more 
closely we find that it is a characteristic of 
B ‘to change ε into ei’ (WH. ee 306), 
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so that in this Epistle it gives us not only 
γεινώσκοντες, θλείψει, ῥειπιζομένῳ, but even 
ἀνθρωπείνῃ, ἀτμείς ; and the same with regard 
to Sin. which, as Dr. Field tells us (O¢. Vorv. 
on this ver se), gives εἴδου for ἰδού Luke xxiii. 
15, εἴδετε for ἴδετε Luke xxiv. 39 and 1 John 
iii, 1. Nor is this all: Sin. has edeyap, which 
if written in three words makes nonsense, 
but, if ede stands for ide, gives ecce enim with 
the Peshitto. The evidence of the MSS. 
being thus doubtful, let us consider which 
reading is best in harmony with the context, 
‘If a man does not stumble in word he is 
able to bridle his own body. And if we put 
bits into the horses’ mouths that they may 
obey us,—we turn about their whole body 
also.’ The natural apodosis to such a pro- 
tasis would be ‘let us also for the same pur- 
pose put a bridle in our own lips.’ The 
present apodosis adds nothing to the clause 
eis TO πείθεσθαι, and it is difficult to find any 
natural meaning for δέ at the beginning of 
the verse: even the καὶ in apodosis is out of 
place ; it would have been natural if the pro- 
tasis had run εἰ τὸ στόμα μετάγομεν. Lastly 
the καὶ after ἰδού in v. 4 seems to look back 
to the preceding ἴδε: De Wette and Bey- 
schlag felt these difficulties so strongly that 
they included the whole verse in the protasis 
and explained the construction as an aposio- 
pesis. Lachmann proposed to read οὐδέ with 
a question instead of εἰ δέ. But with ide we 
get exactly the right sense. The casual use 
of the word χαλιναγωγῆσαι in v. 2 suggests 
the image to which ἴδε calls the reader’s 
attention, just as idov introduces a simile in 
v. ἡ. The active imperative is found along 
with the middle in Kecl. 1 πειράσω σε ἐν 
εὐφροσύνῃ καὶ ἴδε ἐν ἀγαθῷ: καὶ ἰδοὺ καί γε τοῦτο 
ματαιότης, in Mark i. 32 and 34, and else- 
where. Dr. Field compares Rom. 11. 17 where 
the old reading ἴδε σὺ ᾿Ιουδαῖος has been 
changed to εἰ δέ by recent editors, misled by 
the spelling of the uncial MSS., as in our 
text, and with equally disastrous effect on 
the construction. 

iii. 6. ὃ κόσμος τῆς ἀδικίας ἡ γλῶσσα καθίσ- 
ταται ἐν τοῖς μέλεσιν ἡμῶν. Dr. Plummer 
gives what I believe to be the right punctua- 
tion, and translates: ‘The world of iniquity 
among our members is the tongue, which de- 
fileth the whole body.’ I doubt however 
whether he is right in assigning a loose 
colloquial signification to the word κόσμος, 
which he explains with the Vulgate as 
universitas iniquitatis ‘a boundless store 
of mischief.’ The objection to this is that 
St. James elsewhere only uses the word κόσμος 
in a bad sense, and that only one example 
out of all Greek literature is adduced for 
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the meaning ‘ totality,’ viz. Prov. xvii. 6 τοῦ 
πιστοῦ ὅλος ὃ κόσμος TOV χρημάτων, τοῦ δὲ 
ἀπίστου οὐδὲ ὀβολός, which however is, I 
think, better understood literally of the ma- 
terial world, as consisting of things which 
can be used and enjoyed. Lastly the article 
seems scarcely consistent with this explana- 
tion. ‘A world of cares’ is a natural ex- 
pression for many cares; but if we say ‘the 
world of care’ we are understood to predicate 
something of the world itself. And if we 
compare the similar expressions in Luke 
xvi. ὃ, 9, τὸν οἰκονόμον THs ἀδικιάς, τοῦ μαμωνᾶ 
τῆς ἀδικίας, We are naturally led to take the 
sentence as meaning ‘in our microcosm the 
tongue represents or constitutes the unrigh- 
teous world,’ asit is in the ‘Speculum,’ mundus 
iniquitatis per linguam constat im membris 
vestvis. The tongue represents the world 
because it is that member by which we are 
brought into communication with other men. 
Again I am inclined to doubt whether Dr. 
Plummer is right in treating καθίσταται as a 
middle : ‘by its own undisciplined career it 
makes itself the world of iniquity, it consti- 
tutes iiself among our members as that which 
defileth our whole body.’ Out of twenty-two 
examples in Bruder, sixteen belong to the 
active voice, and two are Ist aor. passive, 
leaving four examples of the ambiguous 
καθίσταται, two of which are undoubtedly 
passive (Heb. v. 1, viii. 3), and the other two 
are that before us and iv. 4 below. The 
Vulgate here has constituitur, the Corbey 
MS. posita est, and this, as I believe, gives us 
the literal meaning,‘ is set’ or ‘is consti- 
tuted,’ cf. Thuc. iv. 92, Isocr. p. 37. 

Is the special force of the word ἐριθεία 
rightly traced in p. 198: ‘a word which 
originally meant...weaving for hire, and 
thence any ignoble pursuit, especially politi- 
cal canvassing, Intrigue, or factiousness’? If 
the word and its cognates were in commoner 
use we should be able to speak with more con- 
fidence, but I think its development should 
rather be compared with that of the Lat. amb- 
itio. ᾿Ἐριθεύεσθαι is not ‘to be a hireling’ 
but ‘to make use of hirelings,’ ‘ to bribe,’ and 
thus ἐριθεία comes to mean ‘ party-spirit.’ 

In iv. 2 Dr. Plummer seems to be unaware 
that he is not the first to propose the punc- 
tuation ‘ Ye lust and have not; ye kill.’ It 
is given in the margin of WH., and was the 
subject of more than one note in this Review 
(see Vol. iii. pp. 275 f. 314.) 

iv. 5. πρὸς φθόνον ἐπιποθεῖ τὸ πνεῦμα ὃ 
κατῴκισεν ἐν ἡμῖν. ‘This is translated ‘ Even 
unto jealousy doth the Spirit which He made 
to dwell in us yearn over us,’ but is there 
any precedent for such a use of πρός, We 
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may get almost the same meaning if we take 
πρὸς φθόνον = φθονερῶς with the Greek com- 
mentators, and there are many parallels for 
this adverbial use, e.g. πρὸς βίαν, πρὸς ἡδονήν, 
πρὸς ὀργήν, πρὸς χάριν. 

iv. 9 ταλαιπωρήσατε καὶ πενθήσατε καὶ κλαύ- 
care. ‘The first verb refers to their inward 
feeling of wretchedness, the other two to the 
outward expression of it.’ But neither in 
the LXX. nor in classical Greek do we find 
ταλαιπωρεῖν so used: cf. Thuc. 11. 101 ἡ 
στρατιὰ σῖτόν τε οὐκ εἶχεν Kal ὑπὸ χειμῶνος 
ἐταλαιπώρει, Jerem. v. 20 τεταλαιπώρηκε πᾶσα 
ἡ γῆ (‘is spoiled’ R.V.). It seems best to 
understand it with Erasmus and Grotius 
affligite ipsos vosmet jejuniis et als corporis 
σκληραγωγίαις, especially when we consider 
that St. James was himself noted for his 
austerities, 

v. 11. πολύσπλαγχνοςς. The word ‘was 
possibly coined by St. James himself; it 
occurs nowhere else.’ It is remarkable how 
many words are used apparently for the first 
time by St. James: it is not however correct 
to say that this is found nowhere else. It 
occurs in the writings of Hermas, that most 
diligent student of St. James, see Mand. 11]. 
5, Sum. v. 7. 4. 

In one or two passages there is perhaps a 
tendency to press unduly the force of words. 
Thus in 11. 25 Rahab is introduced as a second 
example of faith proved by action—édpoiws 
δὲ kal ᾿Ῥαὰβ ἣ πορνὴ οὐκ ἐξ ἔργων ἐδικαιώθη 3 On 
which the comment is: ‘“ The readers of the 
epistle might think ‘ Heroic acts are all very 
suitable for Abraham, but...we cannot imitate 
his acts.’ ‘ But,’ St. James replies (and he 
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Lafeln zur aelteren Griechischen Palaeographie 
nach originalen des Berliner Koenig! Mu- 
seums, zum akademischen Gebrauch und zum 
Selbstunierricht, herausgegeben von Dr. 
Uxrich Witcken. Leipzig ἃ. Berlin: 
Giesecke and Devrient, 1891. 10 Mk. 


Proressor WI1LCKEN has issued what we may 
hope is only the beginning of a very useful 
work. He is already so well known as an 
authority on early Greek writing that a 
series of facsimiles, such as this, accompanied 
with his comments, is a very welcome contri- 
bution to Greek Palaeography. The work 
will appeal to a much wider circle of stu- 
dents than those for whom the editor 
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writes ὁμοίως δέ, not καὶ ὁμοίως) ‘there is Rahab 
...at least you can imitate her.” Is there 
however any reason to suppose that St. James 
meant any thing more than ‘and also’ by 
his δὲ καί 8 Dr. Plummer himself is content 
to translate δέ by ‘and’ in i. 13, 15, 1. 2, ὃ. 
On 1]. 4 ἰδοὺ καὶ τὰ πλοῖα the note is: ‘In order 
to bring out the fact that the ships are a 
stronger illustration than the horses we 
should translate ‘Behold even the ships’ 
rather than ‘ Behold the ships also.’ First the 
statement of the case (ver. 2), then the 
illustration from the horses (ver. 3), then 
‘even the ships’ (ver. 4), and finally the 
application ‘so the tongue also’ (ver. 5).” 
But does the Greek give any hint that καί is 
to be translated differently in the two 
verses ? I should prefer ‘also’ in both cases. 

v. 15. κἂν ἁμαρτίας ἢ πεποιηκώς. Dr. Plum- 
mer here seems to yield to the authority of 
Alford, Huther and others who have denied 
that κἄν can mean ‘and if.’ The contrary is 
proved by Mark xvi. 18, Luke xiii. 9 
Dem. FL. 411. οὗτος ἐκτρέπεταί pe viv ἀπαντῶν, 
κἂν ἀναγκασθῇ που συντυχεῖν, ἀπεπήδησεν €v- 
θέω-, Xen. Anab. i. 8, 12, 11. 36 ὡς: and several 
instances in the newly discovered ‘ Constitu- 
tion of Athens.’ 

It is to some extent a drawback to the 
use of the book, considered asa commentary, 
that some verses, and those not always the 
easiest or the least interesting, are passed 
over without remark, such as i. 19—21, 26, 
27, τι. 11—13, 18. On the whole however it 
is one which may be most strongly com- 
mended to all educated readers, 

J. B. Mayor. 


PALAEOGRAPHY. 


modestly designs it. Indeed he only invites 
beginners to learn something of early Greek 
documents, and more particularly of cursive 
hands, with a view to a better understanding 
of the principles of the minuscule writing of 
the Middle Ages; and in order to encourage 
them he refrains‘ aus pidagogischen Griinden’ 
from giving transcripts of more than a few 
lines of each document, leaving the student to 
puzzle out the rest for himself ‘mit eigenem 
Kopfzerbrechen.’ Now, this is all very well 
in a work in which the facsimiles are pro- 
duced from MSS. in good condition and are 
therefore sufficiently legible; but here we 
have quite a different state of things. 
Papyri are seldom in perfect, or even good, 
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condition—from the very nature of the 
material, the majority are fragmentary, torn, 
and discoloured, and their reproduction by 
photography, in a manner at all satisfactory, 
is by no means a simple matter. Dr. 
Wilcken’s facsimiles leave much to be 
desired ; they could certainly have been 
made better; some indeed are good, but 
others are decided failures, as he himself 
admits. It is, then, cruel kindness to set 
such difficult pieces before the beginner and 
to refuse him the assistance of. transcrip- 
tions. In reading an obscure original, one 
has the advantage of being able to turn it 
about to catch the light on it at favourable 
angles; but a photographic facsimile ean 
only represent it in a fixed position and 
under only one condition of light, in which 
faint lines may disappear or be absorbed in 
the dark background of the material. But, as 
we have already said, Dr. Wilcken’s work will 
be used by others besides palaeographical 
students. The recent discoveries of clas- 
sical works and fragments in Egypt raise 
hopes of a resurrection of a fair number of 
the lost works of early Greek writers; and 
scholars will find it useful and even necessary 
to know something of the branch of palaeo- 
graphy which Dr. Wilcken has undertaken 
to illustrate. It is to be hoped therefore 
that in the future issues, which we are confi- 
dent will be called for, he will extend the 
usefulness of his work by giving those aids 
which will obviate unnecessary ‘head- 
breaking.’ 

The minuscule hand of the Middle Ages, 
as Dr. Wilcken observes, was not a new 
creation. It was nothing more than the 
cursive hand of the day adopted asa literary 
hand and written with care ὈΥ skilled 
penmen. For the earliest form of this cur- 
sive hand we must go back as far as Greek 
writing exists, tothe third century B.c. Afew 
documents of this period have for years been 
in European libraries and have been pub- 
lished, but their extreme antiquity has not 
always been recognized. Many of them 
have hitherto been generally thought to 
belong to the Roman period ; but the recent 
discovery by Mr. Flinders Petrie of many 
dated specimens of the third century B.c., 
a selection of which has just now been 
edited by Professor Mahaffy, gives the 
clue to their real age. It is most import- 
ant to find, at this early time, a cursive 
hand side by side with a formal literary 
hand, written in a variety of styles and with 
the greatest freedom : an absolute proof of 
its existence at a still earlier period. Indeed 
there is no reason why the Greeks, almost as 
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soon as they had got their alphabet and had 
learnt to write, should not have used a cur- 
sive hand ; on the contrary there is every 
reason why they should have done so. The 
only extant specimens of Greek writing of 
archaic times are a few painfully engraved 
inscriptions on stone or metal; and we are 
apt to regard these as the standard of writing 
of the period. But supposing that all 
written documents of our own day were to 
perish, and that some centuries hence the 
only surviving records of the nineteenth 
century were to be found in our churchyards 
and on one or two monuments, ought our 
descendants then to infer that we knew 
nothing of a current hand? If a party of 
Greek mercenaries some six hundred years 
B.C. had knowledge enough of writing to 
inscribe not only their own names but also 
inscriptions on the statues of Abu Simbel, 
it is not too much to assume that they could 
also use their pens with dexterity. 

The first six plates of his series Dr. 
Wilcken devotes to specimens of uncial 
writing ; the rest, to examples of cursive. 
We do not agree with him when he speaks 
of the attempt to date uncial writing as an 
idle enterprise. It is true, as he says, that 
this style of writing is a copyist’s hand 
which naturally may become stereotyped ; 
but even in formal writing there is a char- 
acter of the period which may generally be 
recognized. As regards cursive writing his 
view is certainly correct that it is impossible 
to fix accurate dates for forms of certain 
letters. The same form may run on for 
centuries ; may disappear from some docu- 
ments, and may reappear in others. It is 
necessary, however, for palaeography to 
classify documents ; and Dr. Wilcken’s three 
periods, the Ptolemaic, the Roman, and the 
Byzantine, will appeal to all who have experi- 
ence as the three main divisions under which 
early Greek documents seem naturally to 
group themselves. 

The uncial specimens chiefly represent 
classical fragments; but the third is an 
exception and is interesting as having been 
identified, since its publication here, as a 
fragment of the ‘Shepherd’ of Hermas. 
The first cursives are from papyri of the 
second century B.c., for, although Dr. 
Wilcken quotes specimens of the third cen- 
tury B.c., none appear to have been available 
for his work. It is curious that the Berlin 
collection affords no papyrus dated in the 
first century after Christ, and that only a 
few examples of this period exist at Vienna. 
Dr. Wilcken therefore falls back upon 
ostraka to furnish material for that time ; 
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and he follows them up with specimens of 
the second and third centuries from Arsinoé. 
As in all times, the official hand of the 
papyri is quite distinctive, as seen in a con- 
tract for the sale of a camel in A.p. 289 (No. 
xiv.), and in a curious document of the year 
359, written at Askalon and relating to the 
purchase of a slave (No. Xvi.), a certain 
Argutis, apparently a Gaul, who passed from 
one Flavius Agemundus, a Roman officer, to 
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Flavius Vitalianus, who held a command in 
the garrison of Arsinoe, where the papyrus 
was found. The series closes with specimens 
of the seventh and eighth century, the last 
being two of the diminutive receipts on 
vellum, of which a fair number have been 
recovered, and the writing of which is to be 
compared with the early minuscule literary 
hand. 
KE. Maunpe ΤΉΟΜΡΒΟΝ. 





GRAUX’S FACSIMILES OF GREEK MANUSCRIPTS IN SPAIN. 


Fac-Similés de Manuscrits Grecs οἷ᾽ Espagne, 
gravés d’aprés les photographies de 
CHARLES GRAUX, avec transcriptions et 
notices par M. Auspert Martin. Paris: 
Hachette. 1891. 25 fres. 


Tuts work consists of a series of plates from 
Greek MSS. in Spain, originally prepared by 
Charles Graux, whose untimely death 
cut short this as well as other tasks 
which he would have completed to the 
advantage of Greek Palaeography. The 
series has been supplemented and described 
by Monsieur Albert Martin. M. Graux’s 
design was to place in the hands of students 
a set of facsimiles which he considered would 
be of the greatest practical utility ; and he 
accordingly confined his field within the 
limits of the ninth century on the one side 
and the date of the fall of Constantinople on 
the other. 

Of the fifty-four specimens contained in 
the fifteen plates which are due to M. 
Graux’s selection, twenty-five are taken from 
fifteen dated MSS. ranging between the 
years 1100 and 1436. The undated examples 
are mostly from MSS. of the ninth and 
tenth centuries. They present among them 
examples of the later styles of uncial 
writing, as found in the MS. of the Gospels 
in the Camarino (nos. 1, 2) or chamber of 
relics in the Escurial, of the ninth or tenth 
century, written in a large character; a 
volume of Homilies (nos. 3, 4), in smaller 
sloping letters, of the ninth century ; an 
especially interesting MS. of glosses on the 
Iliad (nos. 5, 6) in very neat writing, both 
sloping uncial and minuscule, attributed to 
the ninth or tenth century ; and a copy of 
the Gospels with Catena (nos. 10—14) of the 
same period. An attempt to reproduce a 
palimpsest page (no. 7) is not altogether 
successful ; but a better effect is produced in 


nos. 9,10. The most beautiful specimens of 
the undated series come from an exquisite 
minuscule MS. of the Gospels (nos. 16, 17) 
assigned to the tenth century. 

Of the dated MSS. the examples naturally 
fall into two groups of minuscule writing : 
the set formal hand carrying on the tradi- 
tions of the ecclesiastical style of older 
periods ; and the more cursive and untram- 
melled writing of natural development. 
The former adds to our stock of facsimiles 
of their kind, the most noteworthy speci- 
mens being taken from a MS. of ascetic 
writings (nos. 28,29) of the year 1035, the 
writing of which imitates the upright char- 
acters of the two preceding centuries. The 
other group contains examples of the more 
or less intricate writing of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, taken from three 
paper MSS. : a lexicon of Zonaras (nos. 44, 
45), of the year 1256 ; an Aristotle of 1286 ; 
and an Jiiad of 1309. The text of the last 
is arranged in a peculiar manner, in two 
columns of verses, to be read across the page, 
the first column having the even numbers of 
the lines, and the second column the odd 
numbers (xxiv. 738-804). 

To illustrate the decoration of MSS. M. 
Graux has included some reproductions of 
miniatures ; but they are quite insufficient for 
the purpose. Had the photographs been 
taken recently, no doubt we should have had 
really good representations of the paintings, 
the art of photographing colours being now 
better understood. As they stand, the plates 
only serve to register the existence of the 
illuminated pages. One of them (no. 42), 
from a book of Hymns of the fourteenth or 
fifteenth century, is of interest as it contains 
Italian accessories in the ornamentation. 

The three plates which are added by M. 
Martin contain facsimiles from the MS. of 
Plutarch, of the fourteenth century, which 
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M. Graux first brought into prominent notice 
for the value of its text, and specimens of 
the hands of certain scribes of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries not represented in ΝΜ. 
Omont’s series. One may be noticed (no. 
62), as an old man’s hand, the work of 
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Constantine Lascaris, λυγρῷ ἐπὶ γήραος 
οὐδῷ. 

The descriptions of M. Martin are care- 
fully minute. The absence, however, of a 
table of plates causes some inconvenience in 


reference, EK. Maunpr THompeson. 


LIEBENAM ON THE HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION OF THE ROMAN 
COLLEGIA. 


Zur Geschichte und Organisation des romischen 
Vereinswesens. Drei Untersuchungen von 


W. Lizpenam. Leipzig. 1890. 10 Mk. 


Or the monographs which were bound to 
follow the publication of the Berlin Corpus, 
one on the Roman collegia, both from the 
importance and extent of the subject, might 
have been expected to be among the first. 
It is now forty-eight years since Mommsen’s 
de Collegiis et Sodalictis laid the foundation 
of an investigation into this subject and, in 
spite of the comparative dearth and inac- 
cessibility at the time of the epigraphical 
evidence, on which in fact nearly all depends, 
laid them so well that most of his prin- 
cipal assumptions will be found not incon- 
sistent with the fuller evidence of which we 
are now in possession. The last twenty years 
have not been altogether without contribu- 
tions of more or less value to our knowledge 
of the collegial system. Dr. Cohn (zum 
romischen Vereinsrecht 1873) has, along with 
a good deal that is injudicious and even 
paradoxical, done valuable work in clearing 
up the legal aspect of the question, while Dr. 
Hermann Maué (der praefectus fabrum 1887), 
though dealing mainly with a particular 
point, has nevertheless thrown a good deal of 
light on the history; of the imperial policy 
towards collegia. To historical students 
however both these works still left many 
lacunae in their knowledge, which no single 
publication offered the means of filling up. 
To a great extent they are now filled by the 
work whose title is placed at the head of 
this notice. Dr. Liebenam has already per- 
formed some useful work (noticed in the 3rd 
vol. of this Review, p. 206) in connexion with 
the system of Roman administration, but 
while he has hitherto mainly shown himself 
to be an accurate and industrious collector of 
epigraphical material, his present work is 
of a somewhat more constructive character, 
and if we cannot admit that he has entirely 
performed the task which he set himself in 
the preface of doing something to clear up 


the life and position of the lower classes in 
the Roman empire by an investigation of 
‘the collegia which apparently formed so im- 
portant a factor in their lives, at least we 
get from his work a very complete idea of the 
extent and variety of the collegia in all parts 
of the empire and also a better grounded 
theory of the relations between them and 
the Roman government than any previous 
work has laid down. Dr. Liebenam has 
divided his subject into three parts: (1) the 
historical development of the collegial sys- 
tem in its broad outlines, showing how what 
were originally free associations of workmen 
(for it is with the collegia opificum that he is 
mainly concerned) became after the time of 
Alexander Severus regular state-institutions 
or compulsory corporations subserving not 
their own but the public interest, so that 
just as the coloni were bound to the soil, so 
the industrial population were bound to the 
collegia and their liabilities ; (2) a very full 
list depending on epigraphical evidence of 
the various collegia opificum throughout the 
Roman empire, together with an appendix in 
which a bird’s eye view is given geogra- 
phically arranged ; (3) the organisation of 
the collegia and their relations to the Roman 
government. This division of the subject, 
though in the main a convenient one, in- 
volves a certain amount of repetition as re- 
gards the relations between the collegia and 
the State, concerning as they do both the 
historical development treated in part 1, and 
the organisation and legal position belonging 
to part 3. In the historical sketch Dr. 
Liebenam lays stress on the following 
points :—The list of original collegia given 
by Plutarch (Wum. 17) he suspects of being 
unhistorical because it is not in harmony 
with what is known of the state of culture 
in the earliest times, the existence of χρυσο- 
χόοι e.g. contradicting Pliny (/.n. 33, 5, 14), 
while other industries which must have 
existed in early Rome are omitted. In 
opposition to Cohn who argued that, as every 
collegium had a sacral basis and the senate 
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had a general oversight over sacral matters, 
every collegium from the first needed a 
license from the senate, Liebenam asserts 
with Mommsen the complete freedom of 
association under the republic. This view is 
surely alone reconcilable with what Gaius 
(Dig. 47, 22, 4) lays down from the XII. 
Tables: ‘his (sodalibus eiusdem collegii) 
potestatem facit lex pactionem quam velint 
sibi facere, dum ne quid ex publica lege 
corrumpant.’ The collegia put down by the 
s.c. of 64 8.6. (68 according to Cohn, wid. 
Ascon. in Pis. ὃ 8) were neither the collegia 
opificum, as Cohn argues, nor the compita- 
licia only, as Mommsen thinks, but those of 
whatever character which were considered 
dangerous. The measure of Julius Caesar 
(Suet. Caes. 42) was not a general law, but 
merely a pontifical edict, the substance of 
which was afterwards embodied in the lex 
Tula. No permanent or legislative change 
of policy in dealing with the collegia was at- 
tempted till the lex Iulia of Augustus by 
which ‘collegia praeter antiqua et legitima 
dissolvit’ (Suet. Aug. 32). ‘This law, re- 
lating at first to the city and only gradually 
and at uncertain dates extending to Italy 
and the provinces, is rightly taken by 
Liebenam as the basis on which rested the 
imperial policy towards collegia. Under the 
head of antigua would come (a) the original 
collegia opificum, (b) the ancient sacral col- 
leges ; while by legitima must be understood 
(a) retrospectively, all those which had in 
any way been already sanctioned by law or 
edict, as e.g. the Jewish associations which 
were specially tolerated (Joseph. 4.1. 14, 10, 
8), (b) prospectively, all those which in Rome, 
Italy or the senatorial provinces had the 
special authorisation of the senate (cf. the 
phrase so often found in inscriptions ‘ quibus 
ex s.c. coire licet’) or in the imperial pro- 
vinces the approbation of the emperor ex- 
pressed by his legate. This view is no doubt 
consistent with most of our data; but itis well 
to mention in passing that we have in an 
imperial province ‘collegia tria quibus ex 
S.c. coire permissum est’ (C..Z. v. 7881), 
while conversely we have an instance at 
Hispalis ina senatorial province of a collegium 
apparently founded by the emperor without 
any authorisation from the senate ((./.L. ii. 
1167). An important question and one 
which is entangled with many difficulties 
is that which relates to the action of the 
imperial government with respect to the 
collegia wlicita. Dr. Liebenam’s discussion 
of this seems to meet the difficulties in most 
respects, though he still leaves the technical 
meaning of collegium ilicitum a little too un- 


certain. [do not know whether he would 
accept the following condensed sketch as a 
statement of his views. It is the result to 
which a somewhat careful study of the 
literature of the subject and especially of 
his own work has led me. The primary 
object of the lex Iulia being to put an end 
to political danger from collegia, all existing 
collegia were dissolved ‘ praeter antiqua et 
legitima,’ while new ones had to receive the 
authorisation of senate or emperor (Gaius in 
Dig. 3, 4, 1). Only those would receive this 
authorisation which were (1) non-political, 
(2) served some public utility (compare 
CLL. vi., 2193 ludorum causa and Dig. 50, 
6, 6, 12 ‘ut necessariam operam publicis 
utilitatibus exhiberent’). In effect this 
would mean that the only licensed collegia 
were collegia opificum, whether employed as 
fire-brigades, like the fabri, centonarii and 
dendrophori, or for purposes of the corn- 
supply like the navicularii, caudicarii and 
mensores ete. Collegia so licensed were 
legitima, licita, ‘licite coeuntia.’ All collegia 
not included in this class were dlicita 
(ἀθέμιτον δὲ σύστημα ἢ σωματεῖον ἐστι TO μὴ 
ἀπὸ νόμου ἢ βασιλέως συστάν Basilica 60, 32), 
but were by no means all treated in the same 
way by the state, except in so far as none 
of them had any legal rights or privileges 
such as receiving legacies etc. (Dig. 34, 5, 
20). Itis clear however from this passage 
of the Digest that the existence of certain 
unlicensed collegia was tolerated (‘si corpori 
cui licet coire legatum sit, debeatur, cui 
autem non licet si legetur, non valebit nisi 
singulis legetur: hi enim non quasi colle- 
gium, sed quasi certi homines admittentur 
ad legatum’). Similarly the eranus at Amisos 
was not licensed, but was left untouched out 
of respect to vested rights. On the other 
hand the toleration of these unlicensed 
collegia was always precarious. If any 
political danger was suspected, they were at 
once dissolved. ‘ Collegiasiquafuerint illicita 
mandatis et constitutionibus et senatus con- 
sultis dissolvuntur’ (Dig. 57, 22, 3). Thus 
e.g. in consequence of disturbances at Pom- 
peii the collegia ‘quae contra leges insti- 
tuerant’ (1.6. hitherto tolerated collegia wli- 
cita) were dissolved (Tac. Ann. 14, 17), 
while Pliny owing to the factious state of 
Bithynia had by Trajan’s order issued an 
edict prohibiting all hetaeriae or collegia 
sodalicia (ad Trai. 96). Later on it was 
found necessary to extend this prohibition 
to all the provinces (Mare. in Dig. 47, 22, 1 
‘mandatis principalibus praecipitur praesi- 
dibus provinciarum ne patiantur esse collegia 
sodalicia’). I may note here that collegia 
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sodalicia = ἑταιρικὰ συστήματα = hetaeriae 
seem to me to be by no means necessarily 
political clubs, as they are generally ex- 
plained, but simply collegia which are not 
publicae utilitatis causa, and so would include 
religious associations (the Christians at once 
felt themselves affected by Pliny’s edict), 
social and funeral guilds, benefit societies 
and political associations. Conf. Plin. ad 
Trai. 34 where Trajan draws a sharp dis- 
tinction between collegia fabrum and hetae- 
riae, though he fears that the former may 
degenerate into the latter. But whenever a 
collegium, whether originally licensed as a 
collegium opificum or existing unlicensed, 
was shown to be distinctly political, it was 
treated qua ddlicitwm, in a much severer 
method, and it is to this class of collegia 
illicita exclusively, as it seems to me, that 
the passage of Ulpian refers ‘ quisquis 
collegium illicitum usurpaverit, ea poena 
tenetur qua tenentur qui hominibus armatis 
loca publica vel templa occupare iudicati 
sunt’ (Dig. 47, 22, 2), while Severus ordered 
that this class of persons (whether members 
or founders of such collegia is uncertain) 
should be accused before the praefectus urbi. 
In this way I think we get an intelligible 
and consistent meaning for collegium ili- 
citum. Properly the word means simply 
‘ unlicensed,’ but as the most dangerous class 
of unlicensed collegia were political, the 
word had a tendency in certain connexions 
to be used almost in that sense (conf. 
especially Dig. 47, 22, 1 ‘ne sub praetextu 
huiusmodi illicitum collegium coeat’ ; 47, 22, 
2 cited above, and Plin. ad Trai. 94 ‘ad 
inlicitos coetus’), Another interesting ques- 
tion connected with collegia is concerned 
with the collegia tenuiorwm, or as they have 
been called, somewhat unfortunately in my 
opinion, since Mommsen’s monograph, col- 
legia funeraticia. (On this subject see 
especially Schiess, Die rémischen  collegia 
funeraticia nach den Inschriften, 1888.) 
These, as appears from Dig. 47, 22, 1, were 
a subdivision of the collegia sodalicia, but as 
they were solely intended as institutions for 
the poorer classes, as funeral clubs or mutual 
assistance societies, they were once for all and 
at some date between Augustus and Hadrian 
exempted from the lex Iulia. So Marcian 
says after mentioning the prohibition of 
collegia sodalicia ‘ sed permittitur tenuioribus 
stipem menstruam conferre, dumtamen semel 
in mense coeant, ne sub praetextu huiusmodi 
illicitum collegium coeat’ (Dig. 47, 22, 1). 
Liebenam in effect, as also does Schiess, 
follows Mommsen in the view which he takes 
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of these collegia, and there is no doubt that 
Cohn’s fantastic view cannot for a moment 
be seriously supported. In all probability 
the well-known inscription relating to the 
collegium Dianae et Antinoi at Lanuvium con- 
tains the preamble of the s.c. by which this 
exemption was granted (Wilm. 319). But I 
think there is no doubt that these collegia 
were not merely funeral clubs, but were often 
used also ‘ad sustinendam tenuiorum inopi- 
am’ (Plin. ad Trai. 98 : conf. also Tertull. 
Apol. 39 ‘egenis alendis humandisque’). 
The legal description of these collegia was 
not collegia funeraticia, but collegia tenwio- 
rum, funeraticium occurring only in inscrip- 
tions as the money granted for a funeral. 
Originally this exemption was confined to 
Rome, but Severus extended it to Italy and 
the provinces (Dig. 47, 22, 1). That it was 
not so extended in the time of Trajan is 
clear from Plin. ad Trai. 93 ‘in ceteris civi- 
tatibus quae nostro iure obstrictae sunt, res 
huiusmodi (7.e. the existence of an eranus) 
prohibenda est.’ There is another point 
raised by Dr. Liebenam about which I hope 
shortly to treat more fully elsewhere, the 
relation between these collegia tenuiorwm 
and the Christian communities. On the 
whole Liebenam is inclined to follow Léning 
in denying that the constitution of the early 
Christian communities was in any way 
derived from the collegia in the Oriental 
provinces. Such similarities as there were, 
he thinks, were of a very general kind and 
were such as would always be found among 
organised associations. To him the important 
question seems to be ‘ In what external form 
have the first Christian communities been able 
to take footing in the state at a time when 
all clubs and associations were subject to a 
severe oversight?’ In considering this ques- 
tion he quite admits, what I do not see 
indeed that any one can deny, that the 
Christians attempted to avail themselves of 
the privileges granted to the collegia tenwio- 
rum. With regard to the social importance 
of the collegia and their relation to trade 
traditions and trade processes Dr. Liebenam 
can hardly be said to have added anything 
to our very imperfect knowledge, but though 
from his preface one might have hoped for 
something more, our data are really not 
sufficient to give us the information we 
should like to have, and we can only say ne- 
gatively with Dr. Liebenam that the impor- 
tance of the collegia in these respects must 
not be measured by what has come down 
to us. 
K. α. Harpy. 
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FREEMAN’S HISTORY OF SICILY. 


The History of Sicily, by Epwarp A. FREE- 
» man. Vols. £. and IL, Oxford . 1891. 
£2 258. 


Ir is not the first time that it has fallen to my 
lot to introduce this work of Prof. Freeman to 
the learned public. I have done so already in 
Germany and at greater length in a forthcom- 
ing article for the French Revue Historique. 
I do not think however that this need pre- 
clude me from acceding to the proposal of the 
editor of the Classical Review, that I should do 
the same for England. In writing for French 
and German readers it was necessary to call 
attention to the characteristic excellences of 
the book in respect to form, style and tone. 
Such remarks would be superfluous in the 
case of English readers, who do not need 
to be taught what a distinguished writer 
they possess in Prof. Freeman, and who are 
well acquainted with his special character- 
istics. 

The reason doubtless why I have been 
asked to undertake this office is that so 
few persons have paid sufficient attention to 
the subject of the history to enable them to 
form a correct judgment as to its value. 
It seems to me that that value may be 
summed up under three heads. In the first 
place Prof. Freeman is the first person who 
has treated his subject from the point of view 
of universal history. Others have written 
of Sicily under the ancients, of Sicily under 
the Mussulmans, and of Modern Sicily, but 
we possess no satisfactory history embracing 
all three periods. Now Sicily has a great 
significance for the history of the world. In 
antiquity and in the Middle Ages it came 
into prominence as the scene of the struggle 
between the East and West. This thought 
has found inadequate expression in accounts 
of travels, and in the writings of men who 
were fairly acquainted with the general 
history of the Middle Ages, but had made 
no special study of antiquity. Prof. Free- 
man writes with equal knowledge of both 
periods, and is thus qualified not only to set 
before us in general outline the universal 
significance of Sicilian history, but to pre- 
sent us with a finished picture, exhibiting 
every detail in its true form and colouring. 
Moreover his wide knowledge of general 
history enables him to illustrate his special 
subject by parallels, hitherto unnoticed, from 
other histories; he gives us not merely the 
cycles of Sicilian history, but analogies 


drawn from other nations which have passed 
through a similar experience. 

Secondly, Prof. Freeman has made a 
thorough study of his own particular sub- 
ject. No writer of antiquity is left unused 
by him, few modern works have escaped his 
scrutiny, so that we possess in his book a 
geueral view of all that has been written on 
Sicily in late years. Here there is one point 
on which 1 should wish to make a remark. 
In I. 146 he accepts the ordinary view that 
Engyon is the same as the modern Gangi. 
1 had done the same in my History of Sicily 
(I. p. 71), because I knew no better, though 
at the same time I called attention to the 
geographical difficulties which stood in the 
way of this identification. The question has 
been again raised by Paisin his Alceune Osser- 
vazioni sulla Storia e sull’ Amministrazione 
della Sicilia durante il dominio Romano, Pal. 
1888. He there puts forward a suggestion 
(p. 127) that Engyon was more probably 
Troina. It is to be desired that Prof. 
Freeman, who has travelled in Sicily and 
knows it better than any other classical 
scholar except Prof. Schubring, would on 
some future visits look into this point. In my 
notice in the Revue Historique I have given 
some instances of Prof. Freeman’s admirable 
description of historical sites. Troina also 
well deserves a visit and a description from 
the pen of Mr. Freeman, not only from its 
remarkable position, in which it resembles 
Eryx and Castrogiovanni (see Murray’s 
Handbook for Sicily by Dennis, London, 
1864, p. 286), but also because it was the 
scene of a notable episode in the Norman 
Conquest of 1084 a.p. When he writes 
that page, he will perhaps give us also his 
opinion on the ancient name of Troina. 

The third point which constitutes the ex- 
cellence of the book lies in the fairness and 
the thoroughness of the discussions in which 
he examines the opinions of those from 
whom he differs. These he has usually 
reserved for his Appendices. In my notice 
in the Revue Historique I have stated, in 
reference to his discussion of the relations 
of the Sikans and Sikels, that his arguments 
have convinced me that my identification 
of the two was no longer tenable. One 
point which deserves special praise in Prof. 
Freeman’s work is that he is never led 
away by a love of novelty. He does not 
allow himself to be imposed upon by brilliant 
theories, having seen so many spring up and 
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pass away into obscurity, that he has no 
more respect for the newest than for the 
oldest. A proof of this may be found in 
his treatment of the assumed voyage of the 
Sikels to Egypt. Mere verbal resemblances 
make no impression upon him. Thus he 
maintains bis scepticism against many of 
the ideas broached by Heisterbergk. As 
examples of sound discussion I would specify 
the note on the Kings in Sicily (II. App. n. 
1), and that on the Temples in Ortygia (II. 
App. n. 4). 

Of course I do not find myself always in 
agreement with Prof. Freeman. For in- 
stance in regard to the name Messene, later 
Messana, given to the town Zanklé, he says 
(IL. p. 115): ‘ Anaxilas found that it suited 
his purposes to drive the Samian population 
out of the city, which he might in some sort 
be said to have given them. He planted 
Zanklé afresh with a mixed multitude of in- 
habitants.’ ‘ According to one statement of 
the highest authority, and yet perhaps not 
ubsolutely decisive, he changed the name of 
the town from Zanklé to Messana. Themotive 
assigned is asingular one. Anaxilas gave to 
the city the name of his remote forefathers 
in Peloponnesos. It is perhaps more likely 
that the name really belongs to a later time 
when it might have been bestowed on the 
city by settlers direct from the Pelopon- 
nesian Messéné.’ Again (II. 487): ‘There 
is really some reason to think that the city 
was still called Zanklé for some years after 
the time of Anaxilas.’ In my History of 
Sicily (I. p. 412) I have stated, after Millin- 
gen, that the name Messene was given to 
Zanklé while the Samians were still settled 
there, therefore before Anaxilas had con- 
quered it and driven out the Samians. In 
proof of this I have also referred to the 
fact that coins have been found which ex- 
hibit the Samian type, a lion’s head with a 
calf’s head on the reverse, bearing the in- 
scription Messenion. How jis this to be 
explained on the other supposition? Head 
too (Hist. Num. p. 134) agrees with me. 
Prof. Freeman refers to Coins of Sicily 
(Cat. Brit. Mus. pp. 100, 101) for coins with 
a hare upon them ; but on p. 100 we find 
coins with lion’s head and ealf’s head, 
which are usually assigned to an earlier date 
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than those with a hare. How does Prof. 
Freeman propose to escape this difliculty ? 
From these coins it would seem that Zanklé 
was called Messana while the Samians still 
lived there. ‘To notice some other matters 
of slight importance: Prof. Freeman 
(II, 490) expresses his surprise at a story 
told about Lokri in Justin. 21. 3, which is 
inconsistent with the fact that ‘women held 
so great a place in Lokri.’ I may remark 
here that in this respect Lokri occupied a 
unique position, as to which much has been 
collected in Bachofen’s interesting work Das 
Mutterrecht (Stuttgardt, 1861, pp. 809-334). 
In vol. IL. p. 347 Prof, Freeman assumes 
that the reason why Akron chose a high 
place for his father’s tomb was his opinion 
‘of his own eminence,’ but this seems 
scarcely consistent with the words πατρὸς 
ἄκρου in the inscription. 

To sum up in few words our judgment of 
the volumes before us: they constitute an im- 
portant step in advance, because they lay the 
foundation for a universal history of Sicily 
undertaken by one who is equally familiar 
with the earlier and the later history of 
the Island; one who is able to speak 
with authority on its art and its literature 
as well as upon its political history ; who 
knows the country from personal observation, 
and who writes about it without prejudice 
and without passion. The work as a whole 
is worthy of the writer, though there will 
of course be differences of opinion on some 
of the points of which it treats. Some such 
I have noticed here, and others are referred 
to in my article in the Rev. Hist. But 
the performance is a great one, and it 
is much to be desired that the author may 
be able to continue his work on the same 
lines and give us the history of Sicily 
at any rate up to the year 1250 which he 
has himself proposed as his goal.. The sub- 
sequent period up to 1860 contains much 
that is full of interest. Will not Prof. 
Freeman give us a portrait of Garibaldi as 
a pendant to that of Timoleon? That how- 
ever is a question for thefuture. We look 
forward now with eagerness to the next 
volumes, which are to bring up the history to 
the year 264 B.c. or thereabouts. 

A. Houm. 
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THE NEW EDITION OF DR. SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF ANTIQUITIES. 


A Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
edited by Wixuiam Suit, LL.D. ; and by 
WILLIAM WayteE and G. E. MarinpIn, 
formerly Fellows of King’s College, 
Cambridge. Third Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged, in Two Volumes, pp. 1053 and 
1072. Murray, 1890-91. 63s. 


Tue publication of a new edition of this 
very useful book of reference will justly be 
regarded by English scholars as one of the 
noteworthy events of the past year. In the 
address on the progress of Hellenic studies 
delivered by the President of the Hellenic 
Society on June 22, it is appropriately 
commemorated in the following terms :— 


This year has seen the completion of a work 
which may fitly receive mention here, both on 
account of the labours which have conspired to 
produce it, and on account of the wide interest 
which it possesses for various classes of students— 
I mean the third edition of Dr. William Smith’s 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, edited 
in the first volume by Mr. Wayte and in the second 
by Mr. Marindin. Forty-three years have elapsed 
since the preceding edition—the second—appeared 
in 1848. No one who remembers how fruitful this 
long interval has been in fresh materials of every 
kind can wonder that the new issue is almost a new 
book. Scarcely twenty articles remain as_ they 
originally stood ; two-thirds have been largely altered 
and one-third has been entirely rewritten. 


To the above brief statement it is neces- 
sary to add that the new edition includes 
about 200 fresh articles, many of consider- 
able length and importance, and that the 
services of no less than forty-four scholars 
have been enlisted in the task of revising 
and supplementing the work of the eighteen 
contributors to the earlier editions. The 
initials of the original editor, Dr. Smith, 
are added to many articles that now appear 
in a revised form, and to some that are 
printed for the first time, eg., those on 
Clavis and Clavus, both of which are, in 
respect to matter and illustration, excellent 
specimens of what such articles ought to be. 
Mr. Wayte, besides editing the first volume, 
has contributed many valuable articles, 
among which may be mentioned those on 
Greek Antiquities, under the head of Archon, 
Areiopagus, Boule, Demus, Heclesia, Hisphora, 
Gerousia, Helotes, and Phonos ; also the dis- 
tinctly original article on Crua, and (among 
others) those on Arvales Fratres, Decumae, 
Duodecim Scripta, Histrio, Latrunculi, Servus 
and Zormentum (in the forensic, not the 
military, sense of the term). His notices of 


Crypta, Emissarium, and Piscina are en- 
riched with reminiscences of travel among 
the Alban Hills and by the Bay of Naples, 
while his description of the Lautwmiae has 
gained in vividness from his visit to Syracuse. 

Some of the most satisfactory articles on 
Greek Constitutional Antiquities are con- 
tributed by Mr. A. H. Cooke, JMJetoecus and 
Rex (Gk.), and by Professor Ridgeway 
(Polemarchus) ; while the revision of the 
articles on Attic Law, by Mr. C. R. Kennedy 
and others, has been mainly executed by the 
thoroughly competent skill of Dr. Hermann 
Hager. In Roman Law, the work of Mr. 


‘George Long and others is either largely 


revised or wholly superseded by that of Mr. 
Roby (Actio, Adoptio, Agrariae Leges), Mv. 
Whittuck (Jurisdictio, Jurisconsulti, Jus 
&e.), and Dr. Moyle (Usucapio, Usufructus, 
Usus &c.), who is also the author of a very 
complete article on Provincia. 

The constitutional history of Rome is ably 
set forth by Professor Pelham (Princeps 
and Senatus), Mr. Strachan Davidson 
(Patricti, Plebiscitum, and Populus), Mr. E. 
G. Hardy (Zribus) and Mr. Greenidge (Pro- 
consul, Procurator, ex,  Socit). The 
scholar last named further contributes the in- 
structive articles on Jmagines, Strategus and 
Tyrannus. Returning to Roman antiquities 
we find Aediles, Aerarii, Calendarium, 
Censor, Colonia, Comitia, Equites, Quaestor 
and Servus among the many topics treated 
by the prolific pen of Professor Wilkins, 
who has also revised the late Professor W. 
Ramsay’s notices of Agricultura, Astrononua, 
Fasti and Vinum. The same _ scholar’s 
article on Vestales is adequately enlarged 
and brought upto date by Mr. W. W. 
Fowler, who writes a new and excellent 
article on the Libri Sibyllini. Mr. F. T. 
Richards contributes valuable notices of 
Phoros, Portorium, Scriba and other subjects. 

The department of domestic Antiquities 
is well represented by Professor W. C. F. 
Anderson, who deals with Dress under the 
headings of Paenula, Pallium, Toga, Tunica 
&e., and also writes on Phalerae, Sella &c. 
It is to be regretted that his interesting in- 
vestigation of the meaning of Fulera, con- 
tributed to the Classical Review in 1889 (iil. 
323), and printed in abstract in the recent 
English edition of Seytlert’s Dictionary of 
Antiquities, was apparently too late to be 
incorporated either in Mr, Marindin’s article 
on Lectus or in his own on Sella. There is 
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much careful work in the contributions of 
Mr. Flather (Amuletum, Ctesibica machina 
&c.), Professor A. Goodwin, Mr. M. R. 
James (who writes on Cottabos alone), Mr. 
W.M. Lindsay, Mr. G. M. Rushforth and 
the late Mr. Onions. 

A very large amount of excellent matter 
is supplied by the skilful editor of the 
second volume, Mr. Marindin. Among the 
many interesting articles signed by him may 
be mentioned those on Oscilla, on Games of 
Ball (Pala) and on Weaving (7 ἴα). A still 
greater variety of themes is traversed with 
equal success by Mr. L. C. Purser, who writes 
on Artifices and on Athletae, on Castra and 
Heercitus, on Signa and Tormenta, on Chorus 
and Persona, on Dionysia and Thesmophoria, 
on Orphica and Apotheosis. Mr. J. R. 
Mozley (among other contributions) has an 
important article on Oraculum. One of the 
translators of Pindar, Mr. Ernest Myers, 
writes on the Pentathlum: Mr. J. I. Beare, 
on the Greek Games (Olympia &c.), following 
somewhat closely in the steps of Krause, 
and also on Cursus Publicus. His long and 
interesting article on the latter subject will 
facilitate the English reader’s study of the 
learned researches of continental writers on 
the Roman Postal Service. Mr. H. A. 
Perry supplies a comprehensive disquisition 
on Roman Roads (Viae). The Head Master 
of Eton writes with freshness and interest 
on the Ships of the Ancients (Ratis and 
Navis). Dr. Greenwell, medicorum eruditis- 
simus, is the author of the articles on 
Chirurgia and Medicina. The Provost of 
Oriel has revised the late Mr. W. F. 
Donkin’s abstruse account of Ancient Music, 
while the Principal of Brasenose has con- 
tributed a new article on Rhythmica, which 
is one of several welcome instances in which 
this work gives us even more than we have 
a right to demand ina Dictionary of An- 
tiquities. Professor Nettleship is represented 
by a very valuable article on the subject of 
Satura, which he has already elucidated in a 
well-known monograph ; and Professor Jebb 
is the author of two elaborate treatises on 
Theatrum and Tragoedia, which, even apart 
from the importance of their subject-matter, 
are masterpieces of literary skill and lucid 
arrangement, 

For the articles on the theory of numbers 
(Arithmetica) and the art of calculation 
(Logistica), and for the revision of the Z'ables 
of Weights and Measures, the editors have 
been fortunate in securing the aid of Dr. 
Gow. Mensura and Metallum are due to 
Professor Ridgeway ; Pondera to Dr. Percy 
Gardner, who contributes a valuable series 
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of numismatical articles under the names of 
the various metals used for coinage (aes, 
aurum, argentum, electrum), and under the 
headings of the coins in general use. In 
these respects, and in almost everything 
connected with ancient art (though not in 
this department of study alone), the present 
edition shows a marked advance on its pre- 
decessor. Professor Middleton writes with 
instructive fulness of detail on matters of 
ancient architecture, under headings such 
as Murus and Templum. Some of the care- 
ful articles on cognate subjects, signed 


J. M., are contributed by Mr. J. Marshall, 


_late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, 


whose name is accidentally omitted in some 
of the earlier copies of the D.ctionary. It 
is only to be regretted that the inadequately 
brief article on Architectura, which consists 
of only two pages, reprinted from the former 
edition, has not been rewritten, or at any 
rate revised and expanded, by a competent 
authority such as Professor Middleton. He 
has enriched Mr. Wornum’s article on Pig- 
ments (s.v. Colores) with many additional 
facts derived from recent discoveries ; but a 
comparison of Mr. Wornum’s abstract of 
Sir Humphry Davy’s paper on _ the 
‘Colours used by the Ancients’ with the 
original in the Zransactions of the Royal 
Society, 1815, will show that that portion of 
the article requires still further revision to 
bring it into harmony with Sir H. Davy’s 
statements. Sir Humphry did not, and in- 
deed could not (without inaccuracy), speak of 
‘blue and green oxides of copper’ (p. 4846 
and 485a). The oxides of copper (I am assured) 
are, one of them red and the other black. 

We have excellent articles on Ars 
Statuaria by Mr. Ernest A. Gardner (as 
well as on Propylaea, Sarcophagus and Stele) ; 
on Terracottas by Mr. A. 8. Murray ; on Pie- 
twra (including Mosaics) by Mr. Cecil Smith, 
who (under the heading Victi/e) gives a full 
and lucid description of the technical pro- 
cesses used in the manufacture of Vases, 
7use-paintings being reserved for a long 
and elaborate article by Mr. H. Arnold 
Tubbs. Gems and Gem-engraving are ade- 
quately treated in two instructive articles by 
Mr. A. Hamilton Smith, while his brother, 
Mr. H. Babington Smith, is the author of 
two well written and well illustrated papers 
on Funus and Sepulchrum. The Mausoleum 
is the subject of an admirable monograph 
by its discoverer, Sir Charles Newton. 
Lastly, Mr. Warwick Wroth gives a good 
account of ancient mirrors under Speculum, 
and of the ornamental metal work of the 
Greeks and Romans under Cae/atura. 
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There are more than 450 new woodcuts in 
this edition, but we are bound to say that 
some of the most important articles (as their 
able writers would doubtless be the first to 
acknowledge) are inadequately illustrated. 
Thus, there is not a single cut to Caelatura 
or Pictura, although the latter includes the 
subject of J/osaics, which lends itself readily 
to ettective illustration. The reproductions of 
coins are sometimes little better than unin- 
telligible blots on a black background ; see 
Danaces: but it is fair to add that most of 
them are much better executed than this. 
Several of the most interesting cuts represent 
objects recently acquired by the British 
Museum, e.g. part of a Roman water-wheel 
(s.v. Lota), and a pepper-box (piperatorium) 
representing a negro slave clad in a paenula, 
with small holes drilled in his head. Under 
Circus a somewhat feeble copy of the statue 
of an Auriga in the Vatican is retained 
from the tormer edition, although the ac- 
complished writer of the article in its revised 
form points out that the head shown in 
the cut does not belong toit. A better repre- 
sentation of the same statue, properly 
restored, might have been found in 
Schreiber’s Bilderatlas 1 xxxi 7 (borrowed 
in the English edition of Seyffert, p. 139). 
Under Coma (i 4980), it is obviously the 
figure to the left and not the one to the 
right that is the head of the Niobe. Under 
Corona, a relief representing ‘ Homer crowned 
and enthroned’ is described as borrowed from 
Bartoli’s Admiranda, without the slightest 
hint that it is really part of the famous 
‘ Apotheosis of Homer’ which was found at 
Bovillae and is now in the British Museum. 
Under Cothurnus, where we have an excel- 
lent cut representing a tragic actor, copied 
from Daremberg and Saglio, we should have 
welcomed a reference to the beautiful repro- 
duction of this ivory statuette in Bau- 
meister’s Denkmdler, fig. 1637. The cut 
ini p. 790 s.v. Hwercitus, representing a 
Roman soldier on horseback trampling on a 
fallen foe, is described as borrowed from 
‘Iwan Miiller’s Handbuch, 1.6. from the 
account of Roman KXviegsalterthiimer con- 
tributed to that encyclopaedic work by Dr. 
Hermann Schiller. Neither there nor here 
are we told where the original is to be found, 
but (unless I am much mistaken) it is to be 
seen at the Museum at Mainz, and I cer- 
tainly remember seeing a monument of 
exactly the same type (the Dexileos type) in 
the Museum at Bonn. //asta is illustrated, 
as in the old edition, by a cut representing a 
‘Spear with amentum, from an Etruscan 
vase’; but the method of discharging the 
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javelin is better explained by a vase in the 
British Museum copied in Daremberg and 
Saglio (s.v. amentum), in the English edition 
of Seyffert, p. 262, and elsewhere. In this 
article a reference might perhaps have been 
given to Kochly’s elaborate paper in the 
transactions of the Philologische Versammlung 
in Heidelberg, 1866. The first illustration to 
Oscilla is described as ‘ Offerings at a rustic 
festival. From an ancient engraved cup 
(Botticher).’ In the text it is called ‘an 
onyx-cup in the Paris collection.’ This is 
correct, as far as it goes; but is hardly 
adequate as a description of one of the most 
celebrated works of art in existence. This 
very cup is copied on a small scale and 
properly described by Mr. Purser, s.v. Car- 
chesium, and also mentioned with due - re- 
cognition of its importance by Mr. Hamilton 
Smith, s.v. Sculptura, 11 608a. The ‘ Greek 
house at Delos’ (i 659a), which was brought 
into existence by a blunder in Guhl and 
Koner, has been duly demolished by Mr. 
Tarbell in the Classical Review (March 1891, 
p- 130). Delos is a mistake for Cnidus: 
the only ancient house which the traveller 
can now see at Delos is ἃ structure of 
Roman times. Those who have visited the 
island will have their suspicions further 
aroused by the ‘Gate at Delos,’ mentioned 
(s.v. Porta) under the head of ‘Gates in 
ancient Greek walls’ ; and they will readily 
identify the cut as being none other than 
an inaccurate representation (from Reber’s 
Baukunst, fig. 145, and ultimately from 
Blouet’s Morée 111 11, 3) of what is com- 
monly called the ‘Cave Temple of Apollo.’ 
It is inadequately described as a ‘ gate in a 
wall,’ being really the portal of a primitive 
temple that fills a small ravine opening out 
on a terrace more than halfway up the 
rugged slopes of Cynthus. It is correctly 
figured in M. Lebégue’s Recherches sur Delos, 
figs. 1 and 2 (both reproduced in Schreiber’s 
Bilderatlas, 1 xi 1-3, and fig. 1 in Professor 
Jebb’s admirable monograph on Delos in 
J.FLS., i 42). 

The number of misprints and slips of the 
pen that I have noticed in these volumes is 
remarkably small. In the article on νομίσ- 
ματος διαφθορᾶς γραφή, the second word is 
twice misprinted, Diaphoras and διαφορᾶς. 
Under Phalerae, the name of the place 
where certain important specimens described 
by Otto Jahn were discovered, appears 
twice as Lanersfort instead of Lauersfort ; 
and the author of an important work on the 
equipment of Roman soldiers is printed 
Lindenschmidt instead of Lindenschmit. 
Again, Aizani (ii 8150 and 823a) is not in 
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Cilicia, but in Phrygia, and on the former 
age the reference to Vitruvius (on ἠχεῖα) 
should be i 1,9 and v 5. Lastly, in the 
article on φυλοβασιλεῖς, we are told that ‘we 
have no information as regards their num- 
ber’ ; and it is considered ‘not unreasonable 
to infer’ that the number was four. But, 
even previously to the discovery of the 
᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία, it was known, through 
the quotation from it in Photius, s.v. vav- 
kpapta, that four was the number, and a pas- 
sage in Pollux (viii 111) had been corrected 
accordingly by altering an unintelligible δὲ 


into an intelligible 6, to indicate that number. 

The new evidence from the ᾿Αθηναίων 
πολιτεία is added in an Appendix containing 
a series of supplementary articles mainly 
by Mr. Wayte and Dr. Hager. The great- 
est care has evidently been bestowed on this 
supplementary matter, which enables us to 
gain a comprehensive view of the points in 
which the treatise confirms or corrects our 
previous knowledge. The only slips I have 
observed are on ii p. 10680, where we are 
told that the ἐπιμελητὴς τῶν ὑδάτων is Men- 
tioned in ’A6@. πολ. ec. 43, whereas the title 
there is 6 τῶν κρηνῶν ἐπιμελητής. It is added 
that this ἐπιμελητής is apparently not men- 
tioned elsewhere, though, asa matter of fact, 
κρηνῶν ἐπιμεληταί are mentioned by Aristotle 
in the Politics, 13216 26, in a passage where 
Athens is doubtless in the author’s mind, 
though not expressly named. Again, on p. 
1070a, it is suggested that the law referred 
to at the end of ο. 16 originally ran as fol- 


Valerii Maximi Factorum et Dictorum Memor- 
abilium Libri Novem. Cum lulii Paridis et 
Ianuarii Nepotiani Epitomis. Iterum recensuit 
Canotus Kemer. Leipzig : Teubner. 1888. 


In the thirty-four years which have intervened be- 
tween the first recension of the text by Dr. Kempf and 
this, his latest work, one finds comparatively few con- 
tributions to the study of Valerius Maximus. The 
one brilliant exception is, of course, the edition by 
Halm ; but, this apart, there is little that is worth re- 
calling. A few somewhat speculative suggestions by 
Elschnen, Gelbcke, and by Kempf himself, and some 
emendations of the Paridian epitome by Du Rieu, are 
really all that any one willreadily remember. Hence, 
in taking up the present volume, it is with the work 
of Halm alone that we most naturally compare it, 
with an interested recollection of the very pungent 
criticism that Kempf’s earlier recension called forth 
from the by no means unwilling pen of the rival editor. 

Halm’s introduction to the text was in fact not 
more noteworthy for the learning and felicitous acute- 
ness of some of his conjectures than for the very 
summary though courteous exploitation of the short- 
comings of the earlier edition, of which, it will be 
remembered, he marshalled a formidable list, some 
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lows : ἐάν τις ἐπὶ τυραννίδι ἐπανιστῆται ἢ συγ- 
καθίστῃ τὴν τυραννίδα, ἄτιμον εἶναι αὐτὸν καὶ τὸ 
γένος. Itis then added that ‘probably in 
the ’A@. zoX.’ (presumably the passage as 
above restored) ‘the word τυραννεῖν was writ- 
ten above ἐπὶ rupavviduand a copyist inserted 
the phrase lower down in the text.’ This 
apparently means that τυραννεῖν displaced ἐπὶ 
τυραννίδι, and the latter was thereupon trans- 
ferred to the next clause, thus accounting for 
the order of the words in the MS., τυραννεῖν in 
the first clause being followed by ἐπὶ τυραν- 
vide after ἢ in the second ; but the suggestion 
might perhaps have been expressed with 
greater clearness. 

" These however are but trifling flaws in a 
work on which a vast amount of learning 
and labour has been lavished by some of the 
ablest scholars in the United Kingdom. 
The price of the work in its present form 
necessarily puts it out of the reach of many 
students ; but it will be duly valued by 
scholars both at home and abroad. Its 
high standard of general excellence can 
hardly fail to ensure its finding the place 
which it amply deserves in every reference- 
library in the United Kingdom and across 
the Atlantic ; while, on the continent, it will 
no longer be possible (even accidentally) to 
ignore its existence in future editions of the 
Bibliographie der klassischen Wissenschaft, 
the publication of which has laid scholars 
throughout the world under a new obligation 
to Professor Emil Hiibner. 

J. Τὸ. Sanpys. 


indeed—particularly those involving errors of tran- 
scription and orthography—being sufficiently obvious 
to have attracted the attention of a much less prac- 
tised eye ; and it cannot be said that Halm passed 
them over with a particularly gentle touch. There- 
fore, perhaps the most interesting feature of Kempf’s 
final recension, and one that all who remember the con- 
troversy of 1865 will turn to with the greatest curi- 
osity, 1s his reply to the strictures of Halm, now 
answered after that scholar’s death and after the lapse 
of more than twenty years. 

That the reply should be temperate and kindly in 
its tone was a thing to be expected, both from the 
circumstances of the case and because the old furor 
grammaticus that raged so merrily from Salmasius to 
Nauck has now gone out of fashion. What one 
might perhaps less confidently have looked for, is the 
very free andifrank confession of the errors both of 
commission and omission in his former edition— 
errors for which he asks indulgence because due to 
lack of experience in manuscript collation. Students 
of Valerius Maximus would probably find it easy to 
overlook much greater slips than those for which their 
leniency is invoked, remembering as they do the pe- 
culiar difficulties presented by the Bern manuscript, 
with its numerous and exasperating erasures, its com- 
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plex and inconsistent corrections by the three later 
scribes, and the other interpolations of uncertain date 
and authorship. ‘The reviser of the text, however 
cautious he may be, can scarcely expect to escape the 
animadversion of his successors. It is thus that 
Kempf retaliates upon Halm with an attack that is 
of the true ἔτ quoque sort. Halm had spent much time 
in Bern in careful study of the codex; his friend 
Wilmanns had personally made for him a list of 
readings from the Vatican MS. ; yet notwithstanding 
all this care, Kempf, who has been allowed to borrow 
the Swiss codex, finds it an easy matter to show 
instances of oversight on the part of Halm no less 
obvious, though much less numerous, than those 
which exposed his own recension to criticism. Some 
of the corrections in the present edition are worth 
mentioning, ¢.g. in the passagei. 6. 2, where Kempf’s 
old reading from the Bern codex (concionante seiunxit) 
was overlooked by Halm, who noted *elw*it, conjec- 
turing eluwit, which Kempf himself has now accepted ; 
in iv. 7. ext. 1, where Halm had, apparently in de- 
spair, adopted the conjecture of Foertsch, et hora a 
Dionysio constituta veniam qui acceperat supervenit, 
but where Kempf now establishes Madvig’s reading 
et cam qui acceperat supervenit, i.e. ct hora supervenit 
et eam qui acceperat, though for convenience of read- 
ing this is hardly as good as that of C.B. Hase, qui 
eam acceperat ; and in vi. 7. 3, in which Halm incor- 
rectly read prosequerctur, noting sequeretur from B, 
but ignoring the persequeretur of Kempf, which is 
from the psequerctur of the Bern codex (the first 
hand). 

On the whole, however, it cannot be truly said that 
the corrections and additions tothe work of Halm are 
sufficient to impair the authority of the text that 
scholars have now been using for two decades ; and 
it is perhaps not too much to say that some of Kempf’s 
alterations in his own former readings are distinctly 
no improvement, substituting as they occasionally do 
an unintelligible for a quite intelligible lection. A 
good instance of this is afforded by the much disputed 
passage (v. 3. ext. 3) which Kempf in his recension 
of 1854 gave in the body of the text as doubtful, but 
cleverly suggested the reading vix vitalis vita hominum 
from Cic. Lael. 6. 22 cui potest esse vita vitalis etc., 
without, however, clearing up the difficulty involved 
in the following experet, for which, it may be 
remarked, the Torrenian edition reads exstat. Halm’s 
admirable remarks on this passage (Praef. xvi.) 
amounted, it may be remembered, to a demonstration, 
proving beyond question that the hominwm extar 
extollit cited by Kempf from the Vienna codex was a 
pure misreading of hominwm extar et tollit 1.6. ho- 
minum exstaret (= esset). In the present edition, 
Kempf alters his own text, if anything, for the worse, 
and clearly sins against logic in permitting such an 
impossible reading to stand as beneficit commercium 
sine quo viz vita hominum experet tollit, which he him- 
self marks with an asterisk. At times he has allowed 
the most unsatisfactory of his former readings to 
stand such as ttaque qui amara suggillatione of vi. 9. 
12; while the best of the corrections noticeable in 
the new text are really those of Halm, e.g. catenatae 
cervices totius tunc fori ora clauserunt vi. 2. 3), or of 
Madvig, who furnishes what is perhaps the best of all 
the emendations, in the well-known passage over 
which so many editors have given way to despair 
(vil. 2. ext. 10), but which is now made beautifully 
simple by the reading ὦ caritate istud pater, ab usu 
Philippus, etc., in place of Halm’s avus ὁ Philippus, 
as given by the Vienna codex. 

H. T. Prcx. 

Columbia College. 
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D. Junii Juvenalis Satira Septima. '‘l'exte 
Latin, publié avec un Commentaire critique, ex- 
plicatif, et historique, par J. A. τι, Professeur 
a la faculté des Lettres de Poitiers. Paris, Klinck- 
sleck, 1890. 3 fres. 


A gracefully written exposition, which, although 
offering and professing to offer little that is new, 
will be found useful to students and attractive to 
literary readers. The editor has grappled conscien- 
tiously with the difficulties of the text, and inter- 
sperses very sensible remarks on the weakness of the 
composition, which he justly regards as inferior to 
that of several other of Juvenal’s pieces. One error 
should be mentioned. On pages 30 and 32 the 
Lectiones Ausonianae are attributed to Julius Caesar 
(J. C. and C.) Scaliger insted of to Joseph Justus. 
His Ne 


De Apulei Quae fertur Physiognomia recen- 
senda et emendenda. NScripsit RIcHARDUS 
Foerster. Leipzig, 1887. 1 Mk. 20. 

THIS essay (thirty pages in length) is reprinted 

separately from the supplement to Jahn’s Jahrbiicher. 

Foerster begins by denying, quite rightly, that the 

Physiognomia edited by Valentine Kose can be the 

work of Apuleius of Madaura. The Latin style alone 

is sufficient to put this hypothesis out of court. He 
proceeds to discuss afresh the relations of the existing 
manuscripts to their lost archetype, and then gives 

a series of emendations, based partly on the Greek 

of Adamantius, partly on independent conjecture. 

A considerable number of these will probably be ac- 

cepted. The following are suggested as possible 

improvements. Apuleius p. 1171 pupillae oculorwm 
tactantes et porrectae vanitatem detegunt. Lactantes 
cannot be right, as some word is wanted corre- 
sponding to εὐρύτης in the Greek, and Foerster 
therefore proposes late patentes. Perhaps latescentes. 
P. 122 8 niger (so Foerster rightly for sinister) 


circulus si fuerit rubeus in umidis oculis......mag- 
nanimum hominem et sapientem...... declarat, tuxta 
pueros. Foerster proposes in pueros dementem. But 


twxta in this Latin may mean ‘with regard to,’ Ti. 
Donatus on Aen. 4 371 tanta mala iuxta me commissa 
sunt: tb, Aen. 5 6 aliquid mali...... iuxta salutem 
Didonis esse commissum: Faustus Reiensis Hpist. p. 
6 iuxta substantiam Dei...... scriptum. The true 
correction may perhaps be iuata pueros [ furiosum] : 
or, if éuxta be an adverb, twxta pwerosum, pueroswm 
being formed on the analogy of virosus and muli- 
erosus. HN 


The Evagoras of Isocrates, with an introduction 
and notes by HENRY CLARKE, M.A. Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co. 25, 6d. 


THE notes in this edition are sufficiently full, and 
instructive and profitable both with regard to the 
language and subject-matter. It may be regretted 
that no notes are given to the Ὑπόθεσις, an in- 
teresting piece of ancient literary criticism, possess- 
ing some interest and demanding some explanation. 
I note but few and unimportant omissions in the notes 
on the text. ΤῸ the note on κινδύνων in § 2 might be 
added a reference to ὃ 65. On 7 (ὑπερβάλλῃ) add 
reference for the active to ὃ 13, for the middle ἴο ὃ 
41.On the same section it might be noted that the 
agent with δουλευτέον is expressed in the accus. rather 
than the dative because the dative might be mistaken 
for the indirect object after δουλευτέον. (Similarly in 
the passage xvii. 56 cited in the note on § 75 we have 
the accusative μεμνημένους rather than the genitive, to 
avoid collision wiih the genitive τούτων that follows 
it.) On § 8 a reference should be given to Dr. 
H H 
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Thompson’s Excursus to the Phacdrus ‘‘On the 
Philosophy of Isocrates.” In the note on 
comparative adverbs ( § 34 ) the form φιλοτιμοτέρως 
at § 5 might be cited, and the statement that the 
forms in τως are commoner than the forms in -ον 
should be limited to Isocrates. On § 47 (ἀπολελεῖφ- 
Oat) add reference to ὃ 79. The editor follows the 
good practice of illustrating his author chiefly from 
his own writings; but it would be useful to have a list 
of the titles of the speeches corresponding to the 
Roman numerals by which they are cited; a student 
would hardly gather that the ‘ix. 61’ in this note 
was a reference to the work before him. 

The following notes appear to contain questionable 
points: ὃ 18 “ποιήσας, not ποιῶν, since the choice of 
the name preceded the foundation of the city’: ὃ 38 
“καὶ τούτου ‘on this account also,’ dependent on 
ἐπαινέσειαν᾽"; but does not τούτου depend on μᾶλλον, 
‘more than even Cyrus’? 8 64 the note on οἷός τε 
is not clear; moreover καὶ ὃς in Homer is not 
equivalent to ὅς τε, and the transition from the 
demonstrative to the relative meaning of ds was 
probably independent of the influence of particles 
like τε or καὶ. 

The number of misprints is undesirably great. I 
note in the text: p. 13, 11th line from bottom, τῶ for 
τῷ : p. 14, 8th line from top, Εγκομιον for ἐγκώμιον: 
p. 17, 9th line from bottom, νομίξοντες : 5 lines 
lower dele comma after ἐκεῖνόν : p. 22, 8th line from 


bottom, αὐτοσχεδιάξειν: next line, ξητεῖν :p. 23, 7th. 


line, ἤκουνεν : p. 25, line 20, voue for νόμῳ : p. 29, line 
5, μηήμην : line 19, ὑστερίξω. The most important 
misprint in the notes is on p. 57, where § 66 is 
numbered § 65, and in consequence the summary 
of §§ 65 — 72 is put one section too late. 

Mr. Clarke complains that Isocrates is too much 
neglected in English schools and colleges. For this 
no doubt we must partly blame the bluntness of our 
English ears, almost insensible to time and rhythm 
in speech, and thereby incapable of appreciating the 
chief beauty of Isocrates. But perhaps other causes 
militating against his popularity may be found in 
the author himself. Such are his absolute want of 
sense of humour and his indifference to historical 
truth. The resulting impression of insincerity and 
artificiality in his author the student can hardly 
escape. Was not Plato after all right in seeing some- 
thing conventional and even vulgar in the man who 
could write (see ἃ 40) viv δ᾽ ἅπαντες ἂν ὁμολογήσειαν 
τυραννίδα καὶ τῶν θείων ἀγαθῶν καὶ τῶν ἀνθρωπίνων 
μέγιστον καὶ σεμνότατον καὶ περιμαχητότατον εἶναι ἕ 

Ἐν. 5. THOMPSON. 


Sabrinae Corolla. Editio Quarta. (G. Bell and 


Sons.) 10s. 6d. 


THE three original editors of Sabrinae Corolla have 
all passed away, but the last survivor Dr. Kennedy 
has not only enriched the fourth edition with numer- 
ous specimens of his own work, but, as we learn from 
the preface, was employed almost up to the day of 
his death in revising and correcting it. 


Dr. Holden, who succeeded Mr. James Riddell as - 


joint editor of the third edition, has brought out the 
present edition in conjunction with Mr. Archer-Hind. 
It is practically a new book ; many of the old pieces 
have disappeared, those which reappear have been 
often emended, and the amount of fresh matter is 
such that, though much has been withdrawn, the new 
volume is at least double the size of its predecessor. 

Between the second and fourth edition we have 
lost four scholars of the highest class all educated 
at Shrewsbury, Mr. Shilleto, Mr. Munro, Canon Evans 
and Dr. Kennedy, not to speak of Mr. Paley and Mr. 
W. G. Clark: and their work has been largely in- 
corporated in the present edition. 
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There are 14 new pieces by Canon Evans, 15 by 
Mr. Shilleto, 31 by Mr. Munro and no less than 108 
by Dr. Kennedy, who has however withdrawn 56 
which appeared in earlier editions. 

The engravings have been omitted; the opening 
poem ‘Sabrina fair,’ originally ascribed to the three 
Editors, is with slight alterations assigned to Dr. 
Kennedy. 

His most ambitious contribution to the book isa 
translation of Gray’s ‘ Elegy’ in Hexameters, but he 
is far more successful in shorter pieces, especially 
happy in epigrams. Whether the nymph of a grotto 
or big fleas or a proposal to lay down gas-pipes is 
the subject, he is equally at home. A version of ‘ Ye 
mariners of England’ in Alcaics is rather spoilt by 
pauses at the end of the first line of the stanza, and 
perhaps the British oak can hardly be the ilex. If 
Horace is to be our authority for Lyrics, ‘senseris 
aevo’ should not end a Sapphic stanza (the same 
objection by the way may be made to ‘ qua nisus arces 
veneris igneas’ of Mr. Holmes, page 245). One re- 
grets to see so great a composer lend his authority 
to poclum ’ (it is true it occurs in a sacred poem) 
and to the use of ‘quando’ for ‘cum’ (page 21), 
though doubtless he would have chapter and verse 
for each. In this use of ‘ quando’ he has Mr. Munro’s 
authority at any rate, but Mr. Munro’s vast reading 
and consummate knowledge of Latin led him into 
eccentricities, from which the limited study of the 
writers of the Augustan age would have saved a man 
of less erudition. 

What is to be said of ‘Qua, Nymphae, fueratis ?’ or 
of the use of ‘hic in three several elegiac poems, or of 
‘suprema sequi vestigia fortis’ for ‘the brave man’s 
latest steps to trace’? Is ‘omnia nequiquam !’ good 
Latin? In the translation of the well-known passage 
of Milton entitled here ‘ War in Heaven’ the fol- 
lowing passage occurs :— 


‘Visum excussit atrox retrorsum horrore, sed ursit 
terga tamen longé pejus: de margine caeli 
dant se praecipites : ast ira aeterna flagravit 
ad cassum fundo post illos usque barathrum.’ 


The lines that follow have a rugged grandeur of 
their own, but those quoted though astonishingly 
close to the original are surely portentous, and 
produce the same effect on the reader as the sight of 
‘that spacious gap in the wasteful deep’ produces on 
the rebel angels. When Mr. Munro avowedly 
imitates Lucretius he is in his element. When he 
aims at Virgil he is haunted by reminiscences of 
Lucretian rhythm and usage, and the result is a 
hybrid. His work is always deeply interesting and 
passages of rare beauty and felicity occur, but they 
are always marred by some jarring notes which con- 
found the harmony. May one protest against AoyAjjs 
for Douglas ? 

Mr. Shilleto’s new pieces are chiefly Greek and 
experiments in metre, but the best is the passage from 
the ‘Merry Wives,’ in which Justice Shallow en- 
larges on the antiquity of his coat of arms. The 
following epigram preserves happily the play on 
words :-— 


‘Thy praise or dispraise is to me alike, 
One doth not stroke me, nor the other strike.’ 


‘ Culpane dignum an laude me putas ? neutram 
. ᾽ 
Moramur : haec non mulecet, illa non mulcat’. 


But of past masters in the art there is no one 
perhaps whose new contributions are so uniformly 
good as those of Canon Evans, and he is equally 
successful in all metres. It may be doubted however 
whether ‘plagam opimam’ can mean ‘a noble 
stroke.’ 
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The other contributors old and new have com- 
bined to raise the standard of the work to a higher 
pitch of excellence than before, and many pieces 
of great merit have been rejected to make room for 
better. 

One piece by W.G.C. has been retained from the 
‘Lotus Eaters’ (page 355) which should have been 
sacrificed. 

In Greek verse Mr Archer-Hind fully maintains the 
old character of his school ; and is equally strong in 
Elegiacs and Iambics. Ina fine passage (page 387), a 
translation of Tennyson’s ‘The Revenge,’ are two 
false prints—&repuoy for arépuor’ and ἦμιν for ἧμιν. 
While on this subject it may be as well to note 
accents misprinted for breathings (pages 115 and 
261) and ἀυτὸς for αὐτὸς (page 159) ‘caram’ for 
*earam’ (page 305) and ‘ florens’ for ‘floreus’ (page 
389). Is it lawful to disregard ‘ synaphea’ in ana- 
paests, except after the paroemiac verse? If not 
Tis πολυβούλου: ἐν δε γερόντων will be incorrect at 
page 87. 

The first part concludes, as it began, with ‘ Sabrina 
fair’ translated beautifully into Alcaics, and is fol- 
lowed by Carmina Sacra, most of them written by Dr. 
Kennedy and Canon Evans, but containing a fine 
elegiac copy by Mr Burn. 

In conclusion the advice to be given to possessors 
and non-possessors of the old volume may be briefly 
expressed thus :— 


‘hune emat qui nescit illum, quique novit hune 
emat.’ 


E. D. 8. 
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PROFESSOR GEORGES’S Lexicon der Lateinischen 
Wortformen was completed last year. It consists 
of nineteen parts, making up (with a short supple- 
ment) a volume of nearly 800 pages. For students 
who wish for the latest information on the forms of 
Latin words in a compendious form, the book, 
though not professing to be exhaustive, will be found 
extremely valuable: the more so, as the venerable 
lexicographer has had the assistance of several dis- 
tinguished specialists. 

BH. Ni 


The Burial Customs of the Ancient Greeks. 
By Frank P. Graves, A.B. Pp. 17. Brooklyn 
(U.S.A.): Roche and Hawkins, 1891. 


In this unpretending thesis for the M.A. degreee 
at the University School of Philosophy at Columbia 
College, the writer has attempted to collect the 
material, literary and monumental, bearing upon his 
subject, and to give a simple narrative based thereon, 
The subjects treated, in successive chapters, are : the 
duty of burial, burials extraordinary (criminals, 
suicides, etc.), preparation for burial, lying in state, 
outward grief, the procession, burning and inhuma- 
tion, coffins, tombs, the funeral feast, sacrifices at the 
grave, further ceremonies (the genesia, nekysia, 
etc.). Most of the writer’s data are taken at second 
or third hand ; there is a sad lack of criticism in his 
treatment of his authorities, and his pages bristle 
with vexatious misprints. He would have done well 
to heed the Horatian maxim, truer even for the 
scholar than for the poet : he forgets that nescit vox 
missa revertt. 





NOTES. 


Πολλοὶ καὶ &AAow.—The circumstances under 
which καί is used or omitted between πολλοί and 
another adjective are familiar ; but it is assumed by 
some that in this respect ἄλλοι is like other adjectives. 
In one of the most recent works published in America, 
the beginner is repeatedly directed to ‘‘say ‘many 
and other’ ” in writing Greek. So in L. and S., 
under πολύς we find cited as an instance Hes. Th. 
363 πολλαί ye μέν εἰσι καὶ ἄλλαι. This is from 
Passow, who adds ‘und eben so bei Hdt. und Att.’ 
But the context shows plainly that καί here meant 
‘also’ ; and in all the examples of πολλοὶ καὶ ἄλλοι 
that I have observed καί may have this meaning and 
in most cases must have it. The true usage, when 
ἄλλοι is not emphatic, is seen in Hes. ὦ. et D. 37 
ἄλλα τε πολλὰ | ἁρπάζων epdpers. The tendency to 
use καί, ‘also,’ before ἄλλος is well-known. Compare 
the following: Hom. Od. ii. 209 Εὐρύμαχ᾽ ἠδὲ καὶ 
ἄλλοι, Boot μνηστῆρες ἀγαυοί, 1. 394 GAN ἤτοι 
βασιλῆες ᾿Αχαιῶν εἰσὶ και ἄλλοι πολλοί, i. 
354 f. οὐ γὰρ ᾽Οδυσσεὺς οἷος ἀπώλεσε νόστιμον ἦμαρ | 
ἐν Τροίῃ, πολλοὶ δὲ καὶ ἄλλοι φῶτες ὄλοντο. 
It is obvious that the sense in the last verse is ὄλοντο 
δὲ καὶ ἄλλοι πολλοί. In like manner compare 77. iv. 
538 πολλοὶ δὲ περὶ κτείνοντο καὶ ἄλλοι with 
71. xiii. 312 νηυσὶ μὲν ἐν μέσσῃσιν ἀμύνειν εἰσὶ καὶ 
ἄλλοι. So with 74. xxi. 88 compare 771. xiii. 229, 
xviii. 106, xxii, 350, xxiv. 484. For πολλοὶ ἄλλοι 
and ἄλλοι πολλοί without καί see Od. i. 176 f., 337, 
iii. 113 (With which compare ii. 166). The usage of 
the Attic poets is the same, as Aesch. Supp. 960 
πολλῶν μετ᾽ ἄλλων, Soph. Ant. 506 πολλά τ᾽ ἄλλ᾽ 
εὐδαιμονεῖ, Eur. Andr, 1152 πολλῶν μετ᾽ ἄλλων, 992 


πολλοῖσιν ἄλλοις κτέ., Ar. Hqu. 735 ἄλλοι τε πολλοὶ 
καὶ καλοί τε κἀγαθοί. 

Prose authors exhibit the same usage, as Hdt. i. 1 
ἄλλας Te πολλὰς καὶ δὴ καὶ τοῦ βασιλέος θυγατέρα, 
with which compare iii. 20 νόμοισι δὲ καὶ ἄλλοισι 
χρᾶσθαι αὐτούς φασι...καὶ δὴ καὶ κτὲ., and πολλοῖσι 
μὲν καὶ ἄλλοισι τεκμηρίοισι πάρεστι σταθμώσασθαι, ἐν 
δὲ δὴ καὶ τῷδε. Compare also iii. 15 and 125. In 
Thucydides there are eleven instances without καί : 
i, 38: 3, 139. 4; i. 65. 7, 70. 1, iv. 50. 2, vi. 6.3, 
vili. 64. 3, 74. 8, 82. 1, 86. 3, 96. 4, not counting iv. 
72. 3 ἄλλους τινὰς ov πολλούς ; and eight with καὶ, 
Calso. :, 1. 6,,4..00 41445 1 in. δ: 10 1: 50: via 
44, 1, vii. 25. 6, viii. 53. 2. In Xenophon examples 
without καί abound, as An. 11. 5. 1, Cyrop. iv. 3. 18, 
etc. Plato uses ἄλλοι πολλοί very often, as Huthyph. 
6 B,C, Apol. 21 C,E, 32 Ὁ; 34 A,C, Crit. 45 B, 
Phaedo 96 Ὁ. 98 ὦ. 104 A, 109 B, 111 A, 112 A, 
Crat. 384 C, 392 A, 397 B, 398 B, 410 A, 414 D, 
415 ©, Phaedr. 267 (ἄλλα πολλὰ καὶ καλά), et passim ; 
sometimes πολλοὶ ἄλλοι, as Phileb. 55 B. Plato uses 
emphatic καί rather sparingly, as Prot. 352 E, 
πολλὰ γὰρ οἶμαι καὶ ἄλλα οὐκ ὀρθῶς λέγουσιν, 
with which compare Apol. 30 Ο μέλλω γὰρ οὖν 
ἄττα ὑμῖν ἐρεῖν καὶ ἄλλα, ‘also some other 
things.’ Likewise in the orators we usually find 
ἄλλοι πολλοί, as Andoc. i. 140, Lys. xii. 48, 7566. 111. 
22, iv. 21, Lycurg. 35, Hyper. iii. 1 (Blass, p. 35, 
col. 2), Dem. xxiii. 63, xxiv. 186; sometimes, of 
course, πολλοὶ ἄλλοι, as Dem. xxx. 6; and πολλοὶ 
καὶ ἄλλοι when occasion demands, as Lys. x. 20, 
Dem. xxvii. 58, xxix. 50. 

The usage is the same when the much rarer ἕτεροι 
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is employed, as (ἕτεροι πολλοί) Antipho vi. 24, 
Andoe. i. 101, Dinarch. i. 111, 11, 2, and (πολλοὶ 
ἕτεροι) Andoce. i. 108. I do not remember to have 
met with πολλοὶ καὶ ἕτεροι. 

Since the Greeks said πολλὴ καὶ καλὴ ἐλπίς (χώρα, 
etc.) it may be worth while to note ἄλλην πολλὴν 
φλυαρίαν, Plat. Apol. 19 C. 

The examples cited form but a small part of what 
I have observed, but they include all the peculiarities 
I noted. The list from Thucydides is exhaustive, 
thanks to von Essen ; but the rest were picked up at 
random, and of course the conclusions arrived at can 
only be provisional. An example in Thucydides (ii. 
51. 1) is the only one 1 have observed where one 
would reasonably be disposed to render πολλὰ καὶ 
ἄλλα simply ‘many other’; but when we consider 
the fondness of the author for brachylogy, it seems 
more probable that πολλὰ καὶ ἄλλα παραλιπόντι 
ἀτοπίας means ‘to omit also many other strange 
characteristics’ in the sense of ‘there being also 
many other strange characteristics which I omit.’ 

Since, then, ἄλλοι πολλοί is very common, and 
πολλοὶ ἄλλοι not rare, and ἄλλοι καὶ πολλοί seems not 
to occur, and since in πολλοὶ καὶ ἄλλοι the sense 
‘also’ is often demanded and (so far as observed) 
always appropriate, we conclude that certainly the 
normal, and probably the universal, usage was not to 
connect πολλοί with ἄλλοι or ἕτεροι, as with ordinary 
adjectives of quality, by means of a conjunction. 

This fact seems reasonable. They said πολλοὶ καὶ 
καλοί, but ἄλλοι καλοί : hence they would consistently 
say ἄλλοι πολλοὶ καὶ καλοί and ἄλλοι πολλοί. In 
other words, πολύς was coordinate with ordinary ad- 
jectives and ἄλλος was not ; hence πολύς and ἄλλος 
were not coordinate with each other. Sometimes the 
emphatic καί has the appearance of connecting ἄλλος 
with ordinary adjectives (other than πολύς), as Xen. 
Cyrop. iv. 2. 28 (after an enumeration of things done 
by the enemy) οἴεσθαι δὲ δεῖ πολλά τε καὶ παντοδαπὰ 
καὶ ἄλλα ποιεῖν αὐτούς, πλὴν ἐμάχετο οὐδείς. But in 
fact the sense here is the same as it would be in 
ποιεῖν αὐτοὺς καὶ ἄλλα πολλά τε καὶ παντοδαπά. The 
words καὶ ἄλλα, as often happens, are merely brought 
near the verb. Compare the following with each 
other: Hdt. vi. 114 τοῦτο δὲ ἄλλοι ᾿Αθηναίων πολλοί 
τε καὶ οὐνομαστοί (the verb has gone before), v. 102 
καὶ πολλοὺς αὐτῶν of ἹΙέρσαι φονεύουσι ἄλλους TE 
οὐνομαστούς, ἐν δὲ δὴ καὶ Evadntdnv, Thue. i. 38. 3 
πολλὰ ἐς ἡμᾶς ἄλλα τε ἡμαρτήκασι καὶ ᾿Επίδαμνον... 
ἑλόντες βίᾳ ἔχουσιν, Xen. Cyrop. ii. 3. 16 ἀνίσταντο 
δὲ καὶ ἄλλοι πολλοὶ συναγορεύοντες, Thuc. i. 6. 4 
πολλὰ δ᾽ ἂν καὶ ἄλλα ἀποδείξειε κτέ. I close with an 
exainple which well illustrates the force I ascribe to 
καί in all cases: Thue. i. 20. 4 πολλὰ δὲ καὶ ἄλλα 
ἔτι καὶ νῦν ὄντα καὶ ov χρόνῳ ἀμνηστούμενα καὶ οἱ 
ἄλλοι Ἕλληνες οὐκ ὀρθῶς οἴονται κτέ. 

Mitton W. HuMPHREYsS. 
University of Virginia. 
* ἃ 
* 


ScHoLIA ON THE ‘ELECTRA’ OF EURIPIDES.— 
During a recent visit to Florence I examined the 
Laurentian MS. usually called C (Library classing 
xxxii. 2) and noted the following marginal and inter- 
linear comments on the Electra of Euripides, which do 
not appear among those given by Weil in his valuable 
edition of the play (1879). 

44, ἤσχυνεν εὐνῇ] Marginal note γράφεται ἤσχυν᾽ 
ἐνευνῇ, Which should doubtless be γσχυν᾽ ἐν εὐνῇ. 

102. ἕως] ἠώς is interlined to show that ἕως is 
here a substantive not a conjunction. 

140. θὲς τόδε τεῦχος ἐμῆς ἀπὸ κρατὸς ἑλοῦσ᾽] 
Marginal note πρὸς ἑαυτὴν τοῦτο φησὶ 7 ἠλέκτρα 
ἀφελοῦσα. 
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649. ὑπηρετείτω μὲν δυοῖν ὄντοιν τόδε] Above the 
line after τόδε is the note ἤγουν τὸ THS τίχης. Weil 
and other editors follow Tyrwhitt in reading ὅδε 
for τόδε. 

805. Νύμφαι πετραῖαι, πολλάκις με βουθυτεῖν] δότε 
is written after βουθυτεῖν above the line, as an ex- 
planation of the construction, and in the margin is 
the note πολλάκις λείπει τὸ δότε. 

819. δωρίδ᾽ ἁρπάσας] Marginal note εἶδός τι μα- 
χαίρας ἣ (sic) δωρίς. Nauck reads δορίδ᾽ ἀναρπάσας. 

873. σὺ μέν νυν] The MS. reads σὺ μέν νῦν with δή 
written over νῦν. The μέν is accented as if the en- 
clitic νυν followed and the gloss δή points to this 
reading, which is moreover required both by metre 
and sense (assuming the distinction of meaning com- 
monly adopted between νῦν and νυν to be correct). 

924. παρ᾽ of] Marginal note παρ᾽ αὐτῶ, doubtless 
a mistake for παρ᾽ αὑτῷ. 

"961. σφαγῆς πάροιθε μὴ εἰσίδῃ νεκρόν] Marginal 
note μὴ πρὸ τοῦ σφαγῆναι εἰσίδη τὸν τοῦ αἰγίσθου 
νεκρόν. Μὴ εἰσίδῃ given above is Barnes’ correction 
of the MS. μ᾽ εἰσίδη. 

975. φεύξομαι] Marginal note κατηγορηθ coma 1.6. 
κατηγορηθήσομαι. 

976. καὶ μή γ᾽ ἀμύνων] The MS. has καὶ μήν with 
μή written above by second hand. Weil and other 
editors fellow the conjecture of Reiske in printing 
καὶ μή, but do not indicate MS. authority for that 
reading. 

979. ap αὔτ᾽ ἀλάστωρ] Marginal note αὐτὸ τὸ aA. 

The gloss συνίζησις is found above the following 
words, 196 θεούς, 744 and 1234 θεῶν. 

The gloss ἀντὶ μιᾶς, which means that the two 
syllables referred to in each case (marked thus — be- 
low) are metrically equivalent to one, occurs on 134 

-- — 


ἀδελφεάν, 445 the second ava (it corresponds to the 
second syllable of ἔπαλλε in line 435), 725 xpu- 


Cay a 
ceduadrdrov, 726 the second τότε, 732 θεοπύρῳ, 744 
— 


ZN 
θεραπείας, 1156 πόσιν (the contraction is necessary 
because the MS. does not contain ἐν, which most 
modern editors insert before λουτροῖς in line 1148. 
Weil has changed the order of the words in this 
passage). 

Σημειοῦ or σημείωσαι, 1.6. nota bene, is written op- 
posite lines 80, 290, 294, 368, 422, 523, 902, 932, 
954, 1013, 1131, and the word γνώμη in the margin 
calls attention to the sententious character of lines 
941, 958, 1084. 

The words σημειοῦ or σημείωσαι and γνώμη, as well 
as γράφεται quoted above on line 44, appear in the 
MS. in contracted forms. 

When the metre changes, its name is given in the 
margin by a later hand, in large characters, written 
with dark ink, as follows :---ἰαμβικοί 1, 213, 487, 596, 
751, 866, 880, 998, 1288. ἰαμβικὰ καὶ τροχαικά 1165. 
χοριαμβικά 112, 432. ἀναπαιστικά 988, 1233, 1292. 
ἀντισπαστικοί 585. ἀντισπαστικά 1147. χοριαμβικὰ 
καὶ ἀναπαιστικά 699, 859. ὅμοια τοῖς ἄνω 873 ({.6. 
lines 879 to 879 are same metre as 859 to 865). 

ἐπῳδός is written at 476 and 1163, σύστημα (re- 
ferring doubtless to the preceding lines) after 865 
and 879. 

Neither capitals nor large letters existed in the 
MS. originally, either at the beginning of proper 
names or elsewhere, but a later hand has rewritten 
the first letter of important sections in a larger size. 
The original small letter can still, for the most part, 
be traced under the darker ink used by the later 
hand. 

Proper names are often distinguished by a short 
line above them, thus :---ἀγαμέμνων. The usage 
however is not consistent, the same name appearing 
sometimes with the line, sometimes without it. 
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With a few exceptions (due perhaps to a later in- 
sertion) ὁ subscript does not occur either in the text 
or marginal notes. 

In verbal terminations the forms in 7 (y) are pre- 
ferred to those in εἰ. 

Cares H. KEENE. 


* ἃ 
* 


Novres on Some PASSAGES IN PROPERTIUS. 


Ill. 24 ({ΞΞ 11: 32 Palmer). 

In vv. 5, 6 perhaps after all it is unnecessary to 
desert the MSS. At a time so eager for religious 
novelties, an impetus may well have been given to a 
cultus of Hercules as a patron of literature, when 
Marcius Philippus, uncle by marriage of the Emperor, 
restored the temple of Hercules Musagetes, the Aedes 
Herculis Musarum (v. end of the Fuasti, and ef. 
Theocr. 24. 107). The temple at Tibur contained a 
good library in the days of Gellius (19, 5). Asa 
poetess then (ii. 3, 21)—and vates is a word of re- 
ligious import—Cyuthia could find a flimsy pretext 
of religion for a visit to Tibur. She may be called 
anus in the next line just as in colloquial English a 
superstitious or over-scrupulous person might be 
called an old woman: cf. L. S. s.vv. anus, anicula, 
anilis and Dem. De Cor. 260 τοὺς καλοὺς θιάσους 
ἄγων διὰ τῶν ὁδῶν... ἔξαρχος... ὑπὸ τῶν γρᾳδίων προσ- 
αγορευόμενος. That women not literally γράδια were 
fond of the wilder rites we know from Aristophanes 
(Lysist. 387 sq.). ‘ Why,’ asks Propertius, ‘does the 
via Appia so often lead you to, see you pass over it in, 
superstitious rites?’ The scorn implied in ‘anus’ 
would be quite in harmony with his general attitude 
to religion, especially in its wilder forms. The rites 
would be those mentioned 9—10 which are recom- 
mended by Ovid A. A. 1. 253 for their gatherings of 
women. 

In v. 23 the MS. authority is for de te nostra, 
which is certainly better than the vulgate and perhaps 
unobjectionable: οἵ. Phil. 11. 28, 69, where B. and 
K. read illam suam suas res sibi habere jussit. There 
would be a touch of quasi-legal formality and verbiage 
in describing Cynthia as ‘you, my, Propertius’ mis- 
tress.’ Ad aures should be taken more closely with 
rumor than with laedit. The verbal force in rumor 
helps the construction. Otherwise we might read 


—‘nostras inliditur aures.’ 


The change involved is slight palaeographically. 
For the (rare) construction cf. Plaut. Stichws 88 


mihi paternae vocis sonitus aures accidit 


and for the metaphor cf, the (weaker) ordinary expres- 
sion verberare, tundere aures. inliditur would imply 
the vehemence of the gossip about Cynthia. 

Gn — eer As 

v. 45 ‘non tutior ibis Homero’ clearly refers to the 
story of Homer’s love of Penelope. This we find in 
the fragment of Hermesianax (pupil of P.’s model 
Philetas) ; and, as there Antimachus’ passion is related 
next but one to Homer’s, Propertius may have had the 
passage before his mind. Deos (46) might then be a 
reminiscence of Hermesianax’ θεῖος Ὅμηρος. In the 
same passage the εὐρεῖα πατρίς which Homer abandons 
for Ithaca cannot be Chios ; it might be Lydia, but 
Athens would be more appropriate to the Penelope- 
story and εὐρεῖα might, in an Alexandrian, be sutfi- 
clently explained by Od. vii. 80 εὐρυάγυιαν ᾿Αθήνην. 
In any case vy. 29 in this elegy of Propertius is most 
easily intelligible if we understand Homer to be the 
‘Krectheius.’ For the idea v. the well-known epi- 
gram : it was also entertained by grammarians, v. 
Monro, Homeric Grammar § 173, 2. 
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v. 71. The poma seem to be the apples and nuts 
mea quas Amaryllis amabat, Hel. 11. 52. 


This cheap taste of Amaryllis seems to have caught 
the fancy of Virgil’s contemporaries, cf. Ov. A .A. ii. 
267, 8 


Afferat aut uvas aut quas Amaryllis amabat ; 
At nune castaneas non amat illa nuces. 

Cf. 2b. iii. 18, 3. 

In 72 is not et gratae an improvement? ‘ Close- 
fisted Tityrus may woo her and she will even be 
erateful’: the allusion is to Hel. 1. 30, ‘ postquam nos 
Amaryllis habet.’ 

It is easier to see how the whole passage 67—76 
hangs together if we suppose that already as in later 
days (Apuleius de Magia, 10) Corydou in Hel. 1]. 
was supposed to represent Virgil himself. 

live 3) 0 ΞΞ 111: 3); 

In v. 29 ergo seems to derive sufficient force from 
the fact that ‘museum’ was the name of such a place 
as the two preceding lines described, v. Pliny ΜΝ. H. 
36, 42 on pumices. ‘Appellantur quidem ita et 
erosa saxa, in aedificiis quae musea vocant, depen- 
dentia ad imaginem specus arte reddendam.’ 

Bye | (= TIT): 

v. 60. Perhaps longae manus are hands with long 
lines on the palms—a sign of longevity, according to 
Aristotle, v. Pliny VW. H. 11, 114 and Bonitz Index 
s.v. χείρ. The couplet means ‘ Why did you destroy 
me in my youth? I was designed to have a long 


life.’ 
Ν- (1 } 5: 
v. 84. Sideris may be defended by the probability 


that Saturday was the only day yet known to the Ro- 
mans by the name of aplanet. To be able to attend 
the Sabbath services she would have to avoid un- 
cleanness which lasted until the evening after concu- 
bitus, Levit. xv. 18. That mamy women attended at 
the Sabbath services we know from Ovid A. A. 1. 76. 
C. M. Munvany. 


* * 
* 


TistpiumM.—The negotiations of the winter of 
B.C. 109-108, which had led to the partial submission 
of Jugurtha, broke oft when the point was reached 
at which his own surrender was demanded. Sallust 
Jug. 62, 8: igitwr Jugurtha, ubi armis virisque et 
pecunia spoliatus est, cum ipse ad timperandwm 
Tisidium vocaretur, rursus coepit flectere animum 
suum &c. Hitherto the identitication of Tisidium 
has been given up. There can be little doubt 
however that Sallust means us to understand that it 
was the headquarters of Metellus, the place where he 
was wintering with part of the army (68, 2: legzonem 
cum qua hiemabat) as distinguished from the winter- 
quarters of the rest (61, 1, 2), and therefore the 
scene of the consiliwm of 62, 4. If so we have a 
clue to its position, for from these winter-quarters of 
his Metellus made his dash on Vaga described in 68, 
2: legionem, cum qua hiemabdat, ...pariter cum occasu 
solis expeditos educit et postero die circiter hora tertia 
pervenit in quandam planitiem (which we learn was 
about a mile from Vaga). ‘The march therefore took 
about fifteen hours, in which time we cannot suppose 
that a force with work to do at the end could cover 
more than forty miles at the outside, probably less. 
We ought therefore to look for Tisidium at a point 
between thirty and forty miles from Vaga. , 

The ruins at Krisch el Wéd (on the right bank of 
the Bagradas; see the map in C./.Z. viii.) have 
produced one inscription which gives the name of 
the town but in an imperfect form, C./.Z. viii. 
1269, MVNICIPES /HISIDVENSES. On the authority 
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of the Tabula Peutingeriana and the Anonymus of 
Ravenna, who place at this point accurately enough 
a town which they call Chisiduo, this was restored as 
CHISIDVENSES. In 1887 H. de Villefosse published 
in the Revue Archéologique the following epitaph 
(now in Ephemeris Epigraphica, vii. 703) which 
there can be little donbt came from the well-known 
cemetery of the employés of the Fiscus at Carthage : 
DMS. T. Aelius Aug(usti) lib(ertus) Libycus 
adiut(or) tabul(arit) [Ὁ] men(sa) Thisiduensi. It 
was at once seen that Thisiduo was the real form of 
the name, and it has been so printed in the map 
attached to the seventh volume ot the Hphemeris. 

If the distance by road between Vaga and Thisiduo 
be measured on the map in @.2.LZ. viii. it will be 
found to be between thirty-five and forty miles. The 
Latinized form Tisidium will be no difficulty to those 
who are familiar with the trouble which African 
names always gave the Romans, especially when the 
country was strange to them in the early days of 
their occupation. (So the author of the Bedlwn 
Africanum calls Thysdrus, Tisdra.) It is a small 
confirmation that the place selected by Metellus for 
his headquarters should have retained sufficient 
importance to become one of the four local centres of 
the fiscal tractus Karthaginiensis (i.e. the mensa 
Thisiduensis of the inscription). 

G. MeN. RusHForrtu. 
* * 
* 


Tur PRONUNCIATION OF SurpDAs.—In a notice of 
the English edition of Seyffert’s Dictionary of 
Classical Antiquities which jappears on p. 385 ὁ 
of the Classical Review for October, the reviewer 
(doubtless by an accidental oversight) describes Saidas 
as an error of the press. As the part of the Dictionary 
in which the alleged misprint is to be found was 
prepared for the press by myself, 1 may be permitted 
to say that I deliberately marked the quantity of 
the first two syllables in the way in which they are 
printed. The first two vowels cannot accurately be 
regardedasa diphthong ; the first is certainly long, and 
the second is probably short. Labbe in his Catholici 
Indices marks the second syllable as short, ‘ though 
commonly pronounced long, at quo privilegio nescio.’ 
It is true that the ordinary English pronunciation 
of the name follows the precedent set by Pope, who 
makes Bentley say in the Dunciad, iv 228, 

For Attic Phrase in Plato let them seek, 

I poach in Suidas for unlicens’d Greek ; 
but Bentley himself was doubtless aware that the 
Lexicographer’s name was a word of three syllables, 
Sovidas, and that the disyllabic pronunciation was 
a popular error. J. HE. SAnpDys. 
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Suum Cur1qur.—It has been pointed out to me 
that the derivation of non which I suggested in the 
October number of the Classical Review has been 
already published by Mr. Wharton in the Transac- 
tions of the Philological Society for 1888 (sec. 13), and 
again in his Etyma Latina, p. 66. 1 much regret 
that I had failed to observe this, and hereby tender 
my apologies to Mr. Wharton. 

I take this opportunity of giving a list of the 


recorded forms of the I.-E. negative ne. ‘They are 
as follows :— 
J.-E. Greek. Italic. 
1. ἢ, 1% ἀ-. ἂν in- 
2. ἢ a an- (Ose. Umbr.) 
9. πὰ -- ni(et) 
4, né ve- ne (nec) 
πῶς née vn née 
6. née -ος ni (Ose. ποῖ) 
7. no? - - 
8. no — no(soe) (Umbr.) 
9. not -- noi(w), noe(nwim) 
10. nat? -- - 
Nil, geen νᾶ- nam (cf. οὐκοῦν) ? 
12. navi vat nae 


Nam, however, may be an accusative or locative 
from a demonstrative no-. That Gk. va- represents 
an I.-E. ἢ, either in the case of the negative or else- 
where, seems to me to be an unproved hypothesis. 


F. W. THOMAS. 
ἘΠῚ 


THE same correction (μεγάλας for μεγάλου5) which 
in the last number of the Classical Review I proposed 
for Plut. Them. xxi. must be made also in Herod. 
viii. 111. I overlooked this for the moment. 


H. RIcHARDS. 


* * 
* 


Norrs and Emendations on Herodas have appeared 
in the Athenacwm for Sept. 5 and Sept. 12 by W. 
Headlam ; in the Academy Sept. 19 by T. Tyler ; 
Sept. 26 by E. W. B. Nicholson, F, W. Hall and 
A. P.; Oct. 3 by E. W. B. Nicholson ; Oct. 10 by 
E. W. B. Nicholson, H. Richards, W. Headlam, 
A. E. Crawley ; Oct. 17 by F. B. Jevons and W. 
Rk. Hardie. 





ARCHAEOLOGY. 
MONTHLY RECORD. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Silehester.—Excavations have now been steadily 
carried on for four months, on the system of working 
out the site by the squares into which it was divided 
by the Romans. So far they have been confined to 
the two squares, or insulae, immediately to the west 
of the great basilica, and to the completion of the 
large insula north of the forum which was begun 
last year. 

The northern of the two new insulac has yielded 


very interesting results. The centre of it seems to 
have been chiefly open ground or gardens, with 
buildings ranged round the four street sides. These 
include the more or less perfect remains of a number 
of shops and houses, the latter having rooms warmed 
by channelled hypocausts and floored with mosaic 
pavements. One very perfect set of shops has been 
uncovered, attached to a small but complete house, 
with a winter room warmed by a, curious composite 
hypocaust, and a principal room with mosaic floor 
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of unusual pattern. The rubbish pits scattered over 
the insiwla have yielded many interesting and curious 
objects, chief among which are fictile vessels, many 
more or less perfect, representing all the principal 
kinds of Romano-British pottery, as well as the im- 
ported pseudo-Arretine. Of minor articles in bronze, 
bone and glass, many interesting examples have 
come to light, including a beautiful little enamelled 
stand ; also numerous coins, mostly in indifferent 
preservation. The pits have yielded great quantities 
of animal bones, among which is the almost complete 
skeleton of a dog. Among architectural fragments 
may be noticed the base of a column of good design 
and workmanship. A small but perfect mosaic 
pavement in one of the houses has been taken up for 
preservation. 

The southern insula has yielded many interesting 
remains from its rubbish pits, including pots and 
vessels of all kinds, fruit-stones and fish-bones, a set 
of bronze bucket-handies, a bronze bowl or saucepan, 
fibulae, pins, and other objects. From the trenches 
have been unearthed part of an inscription on a 
Purbeck marble slab, coins, and various architectural 
fragments. This znrsula covered a good deal of open 
ground ; and among other buildings is the complete 
ground-plan of a house, a large series of chambers 
of uncertain use, a remarkable pavement of hard 
white opus signinwm, and remains of other houses 
and hypocausts. The tesselated pavements are all 
badly preserved. Close to the house above-mentioned 
is a well lined with wood. 

In the znsula north of the forum a small shrine or 
altar has been uncovered, and a series of chambers 
along the main street ; of remains, a perfect bronze 
figure of a goat, of good workmanship, and a frag- 
ment of some rare foreign marble, used probably asa 
wall-lining. + 

Whiteshill, near Stroud. In the grounds of the 
vicarage have been found fragments of Roman 
pottery, calcined bones, and other remains. Like 
the Woodchester pavement, the first finds were but 
two feet below the surface, where a stratum of soft 
brick and cement mixed with charcoal was reached, 
the two former substances, laid to a regular thick- 
ness of about six inches, always constituting the 
suspensurac, or floors above the hypocaust, in Roman 
villas. Various coins were found, in excellent pre- 
servation, mostly of Constantine and Severus, one 
with the traditional wolf on the reverse.? 


SWITZERLAND. 


Great St. Bernard. Excavations on the site of the 
temple of Jupiter have brought to light a statue of 
Jupiter, 0°40 in. in height, of admirable work- 
manship, and in good preservation. A bronze lion 
(height 0°10 m.) and a number of medals were 
also recently found here.* 


ITALY. 


Verona. An interesting series of sculptures has 
been discovered here, together with other remains of 
little importance. 

(1) A large draped female statue of Luna marble, 
wanting head and one foot, 2°05 metres in height. 
It is not unlike the Hera of Ephesos in the Vienna 
Academy (Overbeck, Kwnsim. Atlas x. 30—32), 
which again is probably a copy of the Hera of Alka- 
menes ; but more probably represents a Roman 
matron of the first century of our era. 

(2) Another draped female figure, wanting head 
and left hand, of Greek marble, 1°65 m. in height, 


! Times, 3 October, 1891. 
2 Guardian, 30 September. 
3 Athenaeum, 26 September. 
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including the plinth ; it represents a Roman matron 
of the second century of the Empire. 

(8) A draped female figure reclining on a couch, 
with feet crossed,—the right hand closed and resting 
on the breast ; the head, left arm and shoulder, and 
part of the left breast are lost. The statue is of 
Pentelic marble, life size, and resembles the so-called 
Agrippina: it is of the second century of the 
Empire. The original is perhaps to be seen in a 
statue of the Museo Torlonia, and the type was 
created in the fourth century B.c. in a statue of 
Olympias, mother of Alexander the Great. Compare 
also a statuette in the Syracuse Museum (No. 6506). 

(4) Trunk of a tree, nearly cylindrical, of Pentelic 
marble, 0°68 m. in height, attached to a plinth 0°66 
m. thick, of which only a small part remains. On 
the top is part of a chlamys(?), and in the middle 
of the trunk a circular knot, on which is inscribed 
in small clear letters, apparently of the third or 
fourth century B.C. : 


NPA=ITEAH% 
ΕΠΟΕΙ 


If this can be attributed to either of the sculptors 
of this name, it must be the younger one (c. 300— 
280 A.D., Overbeck, 5. 9. § 2073). 

(5) A marble male head of careful workmanship, 
with short curly hair, short beard (such as Nero or 
Hadrian wears), and slight moustaches. Height 
0°285 m. It is suggested that this isa copy of the 
head of some well known personage of the first 
century of the Empire, possibly the young Augustus : 
but the beard makes this improbable, unless it were 
amourning type. Fragments of twelve other statues 
were also discovered. All these remains are from a 
public edifice of the best Roman period.* 

Vado, near Genoa. On the site of the ancient 
Vada Sabatia various objects have been found in a 
wall of Roman construction, formed of large slabs. 
(1) Fictile remains: fragments of amphorae and 


other vases, and of a lamp stamped OPTATI in 


relief, also a lamp with representation of a horse run- 
ning. (2) Bronze objects: a right hand, with thumb 
and two fingers extended, 014 m. in height, inscribed 


APICTOKAHC[E|TICTATEYCA[C] 
AICABAZIW| 1], in late lettering ; 


must have been the eponymous deity of the place. 
A ‘similar right hand, ht. 0°10 m. ; in the palm 
a support with a hole bored in the middle, probably 
for a seated statuette also found here (a male bearded 
deity with pileus, long tunic, and shoes, holding a 
pine cone in right hand, left hand resting on hip, 
height 0°08 m.). On the wrist is part of a bracelet, 
with a medallion on which is the figure of a female 
reclining, holding an infant to her breast; on her 
left is a bird. This was probably an ex voto of a 
woman after childbirth. Compare three votive 
bronze hands in the British Museum. A statuette 
of Mercury with winged petasus, purse, and other 
attributes. A cow walking, with tail curved over the 
back; height 0°07, length 0°09 m. Other bronze 
objects, all of good technique and style, well pre- 
served, and with a fine patina. The style is not 
much later than the time of the Antonines, probably 
about A.D. 200. Coins of Augustus, Claudius, 
Severus Alexander, and Probus, were also found.® 
Bologna. Some fine mosaic pavements have been 
discovered here. There are no traces of dividing 


Sabazius 





4 Notizie det Lincei, January 1891. 
> Notizie dei Lincet, February 1891. 
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walls, but a furrow 0°60 m. wide paved with large 
flat slabs on which is black beaten earth. This 
evidently formed the foundation for a wooden 
partition between the two chambers, which was 
covered with plaster.? 

Spoleto, Umbria. There exists in the Uffizi gallery 
at Florence a plan of a theatre purporting to be that 
of Spoleto, but it was never mentioned in inscrip- 
tions of the place or any other record, and con- 
sequently its existence was doubted. Excavations 
have, however, proved its actual existence, and the 
measurements agree with the plan in the Uffizi, so 
that it has been possible to reconstruct the whole 
theatre. 

5. Maria di Falleri, Tuscany. Three tombs have 
been found here dating about 200 B.c., in which were 
numerous vases, some with paintings, of Etruscan 
fabric, one being inscribed in Latin and Faliscan. 
The tombs are of rectangular form, with a large 
pilaster in the middle supporting the roof, and loculi 
tor the cinerary urns closed with tiles, on which 
inscriptions are painted in red. Among the vases 
are two large ones of cylindrical shape with two 
handles and mouth widening at the top, also an 
oinochoe and a kantharos. Four of the tiles bear 
Etruscan inscriptions, others are inscribed in Latin, 
with the names of C. and M. Spurilius.? 

Sutri, in Latium. In restoring the cathedral, 
fluted columns of Luna marble, of the Corinthian 
order, and dating from the first century of the Empire, 
were discovered. They had originally sustained the 
arches dividing the three naves of the cathedral 
(eight a side, 3°60 m. in height, the distance between 
them 2°90 m.), and are marked on a plan found in 
1743, but have since been pulled down, or covered 
up with new work. They evidently belonged to 
a Roman temple or basilica,which in the time of 
Constantine or Theodosius was converted into a 
Christian church. 

In renewing the pavement, a block of marble was 
found with a relief representing a draped bearded 
figure reading a papyrus held in both hands, and 
standing in an attitude of worship before a terminal 
statue ; it is of very late date, probably the fifth 
century.! 

Citta Ducale, in Abruzzo. Remains of the ancient 
city of Aquae Cutiliae, in the Sabine territory, have 
been discovered here, consisting of stone walls of 
opus reticulatum lined with marble slabs, of 
the time of Hadrian. These enclosed ἃ hall 
7°50 x 7°80 m., with an entrance on the west side, 
and pilasters along the sides both within and without. 
This hall was apparently part of the thermae, of 
which other chambers have also been discovered, with 
masonry of opus incertwm, and pipes of clay for hot 
and cold water. On the south side were found a 
corridor and nymphaeum, also four fountains of opws 
incertum cased with opus signinwm, of semicircular 
shape, and adorned with conch-shells. At the an- 
gles are slender pilasters with ornaments of blue 
class paste. The pavements were formed of squares 
of white and palombino marble. A staircase leading 
to the caldariwm was brought to light, also the da- 
conicum, in which was a basin 3°95 m. in diameter ; 
the walls were plastered in white and red. Bronze 
coins of Augustus and later Emperors were found, 
also a votive altar dedicated by T. Flavius Iulianus 
Libertus to the twelve Gods, 0°75 x 0°47 x 0°42m.! 

Stilo, in Calabria. Dr. Orsi reports on discoveries 
made in constructing the new lighthouse on Cape 
Stilo. Besides remains of a Greek wall of large 
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blocks of Syracusan limestone, many archaic terra- 
cottas were found, including the torso of a female 
figure wearing a calathus, probably an Aphrodite like 
those found at Locri. A small Herma was likewise 
found, wearing a calathws, and several small altars 
either for the sacred fire or for supporting anathemata, 
their faces decorated with archaic reliefs of animals in 
combat. Remains of a small temple were discovered, 
dedicated to some sailors’ deity, Poseidon, Taras, or 
the Delphic Apollo ; also fragments of painted terra- 
cotta, evidently architectural, one representing Taras 
riding ona dolphin. The siteappears to be within the 
boundaries of the ancient city of Caulonia ; here were 
also found ruins of a Graeco-Roman villa and a bar- 
barian cemetery. 
GREECE. 


Argos. In the course of excavations under the 
amphitheatre M. Kouphiniotis has discovered twenty- 
one rows of seats at a considerable depth, and the 
foundations of the stage and orchestra, also numerous 
fragments of marble, and a stylobate, which gives 
hope that the remains of the buildings may be dis- 
covered. The orchestra was partly hewn out of the 
rock, partly covered with slabs of stone; behind it 
were five walls, one behind the other at short intervals. 
The first three are of the Roman period, the two lat- 
ter belong to the skene-buildings of the Greek period. 
Among other discoveries are an aqueduct, two col- 
umuns of tufa, a Roman inscription, and soe coins. 3 

Mycenae. The beehive tomb or ‘ Kuppelgrab’ of 
Abia has been more fully excavated (Ed. Apx. 1891, 
p. 189 sqq.). The top has fallen in, but the door- 
way, and the lower courses of masonry to the height 
of 3°25 metres remain, also the δρόμος, which is 12°85 
m. long and 2°18 m. broad. The side-walls are 
formed of small stones built up with mortar. The 
θόλος is built of hewn stone, with small pebbles 
filling up the interstices, and the sill of the door is 
formed of three large slabs. The tomb was rifled in 
ancient times, and nothing has been found in it 
except a few fragments of gold-leaf, and two leaden 
figures, male and female. The male is the better 
preserved, is 0°12 m. high, and has a garment covering 
the loins, like the figures on the Vaphio drinking- 
cups. The female is 0°85 m. in height, and wears a 
close fitting garment hanging straight down, con- 
cealing the feet.+ 

Samothrace. On the site where the famous Nike 
now in the Louvre was discovered, a small fragment 
of an inscription has come to light, which is impor- 
tant from seeming to have borne the name of a 
sculptor of Rhodes who may perhaps have been the 
author of that masterpiece. Unfortunately only the 
name of his country has been preserved, the artist’s 
own name being almost entirely obliterated.® 


Athenaewm, 19 September. Mr. Neilson proposes 
a suggestion with regard to the wall of Antoninus 
Pius. At intervals along the line of the wall are 
segmental projections, which he considers may have 
been used for supporting ballistae, especially as many 
stone projectiles have been found in the vicinity. 
Ammianus Mareellinus (xxiii. 4) describes a machine 
known as the onager (Smith, Dict. Ant. II. p. 856), 
which threw round stones (lapide rotundo fundae im- 
posito), and was not set on the wall itself as it would 
not stand the shock of the discharge, but on supports 
of sod or brick (super congestos cespites vel later- 
icios aggeres). Hyginus urges the importance of 
erecting stands for artillery (tormentis tribunalia 

3 Athenaeum, 10 October. 

4 Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, 19 Sept. 

5 Athenwewm, 26 September. 
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exstruere, so called because the tribunal in the Roman 
camp was originally formed of sods). The same 
thing may be seen in the wall of Hadrian (Bruce’s 
Handbook, pp. 142, 145). 


Tur THEATRE AT MxrcALopouis.—In the mis- 
cellaneous notes at the end of the current number of 
the Athenische Mittheilungen Dr. Dorpfeld reviews the 
controversy provoked by the statements of certain 
members of the British School at Athens about the 
results of their excavations in the theatre at Megalo- 
polis. His arguments are briefly these :— 

The wall at the back with the three doors stands 
on foundations of older date, which clearly belong to 
the original structure; so this wall was added 
during some reconstruction of the theatre : and the 
doors are apparently of still later date--at all events in 
their present form. The wall and doors may there- 
fore be neglected in investigating the original design. 

As for the flight of five steps leading up to the 
alleged stage, the two upper steps extend round the 
sides while the three lower steps are confined to the 
front, and the two upper steps differ materially from 
the three lower steps in size and form. Thus, the 
three lower steps must have been added at a time 
when the orchestra was lowered. If the orchestra 
really was lowered, the seats of honour in the front 
row cannot be in their original position ; and, as a 
matter of fact, they have been moved. The two 
upper steps must have belonged to a colonnade of 
the fourth century ; for all around there are remains 
of columns, capitals, architrave and triglyphs of 
that date, and these just match the steps in size and 
workmanship, the columns moreover having dowel- 
holes that exactly fit the dowel-holes on the upper 
step. 

The players must have acted in front of this colon- 
nade, not on top of it; and must likewise have acted 
in front of the structure marked Q in the plan 
J. H. S. xi. 295, after that was built. This structure, 
however, was only 11 ft. 6 in. in height : and here 


Dr. Dérpfeld’s reasoning seems somewhat hazy. 
Cra 
Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. March— 
June, 1891. Athens and Paris. 


1. Clere gives a further account of his rather 
fruitless excavations in 1882 on the site of Aegae 
near Smyrna: seven woodcuts. 2. Fougéres states 
the results of his excavations among the ruins of the 
Gymnasium at Delos—plan of the building—and pub- 
lishes a dozen inscriptions that he found there, inci- 
dentally reviewing all inscriptions that relate to the 
organization of the Epheboi at Delos. 3. Homolle 
publishes a Delian inscription lately found on a 
little island near Amorgos: it contains part of the 
statement of revenue and expenditure for some 
year shortly before 250 B.c. 4. Babelon discusses 
the coinage attributed to Sidon under Persian do- 
minion, and finds new dates for certain kings of 
Sidon and other rulers: two plates. 5. Fougeres 
publishes a sketch made by Conze in 1860 from a 
relief then at Tegea, but now lost, representing a 
bull in combat : woodcut. 6. Jamot and Deschamps 
publish two-and-twenty inscriptions from the south 
of Thessaly. 7. Homolle publishes nine inscriptions 
lately found at Athens in the new railway-cutting 
for the extension of the Peiraeus line towards the 
palace: plan. These fix the site of ‘the precinct of 
the Demos and the Charites,’ indicate that the archon- 
ship of Heliodoros was probably in 217/6 B.c., and 





1 See ante pp. 238, 284, 343. 
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include the only known signature of the sculptor 
Bryaxis. 8. Radet endeavours to fix the sites of 
Callatebos and Cydrara in Asia Minor. 9. Jamot 
describes a bronze arm, above life-size, which he 
found in his excavations in the sanctuary of the 
Muses on Helicon together with other fragments of 
bronze, and points out that this arm and some of the 
fragments would suit the group of Apollo and Hermes 
by Lysippos: plate and six woodeuts. 10. Legrand 
and Doublet publish five-and-twenty inscriptions 
from Euboea. 11. Couve publishes another inscrip- 
tion from Oreos in Kuboea. 12. Lambros describes a 
tetradrachm of the class now attributed to Allaria 
instead of Sparta, remarking that it bears the name 
of the tyrant Nabis: woodeut. 13. Cousin pub- 
lishes twenty-one inscriptions from the neighbour- 
hood of Stratoniceia in Asia Minor, Com! 


March—April, 1891. Paris. 


1. Waille and Gauckler publish about a hundred 
Latin inscriptions, fragmentary and unimportant, 
most of them from Caesarea-Iol, now Cherchel in 
Algeria. 3. Vercoutre suggests that the words 
Malagbel and για in Latin inscriptions from N. 
Africa do not denote local deities of those names, but 
Baal of Malaca (now Guelma in Algeria) and the 
Sicilian hero Eryx. 8. Mowat publishes a military 
diploma of 9 October 148 A.D. from Antoninus Pius 
to Atta, son of Nivio, on his discharge from the 
cohort I. Ulpia Pannoniorum: two plates. It was 
found at Aszar near Komorn in Hungary. 9. Engel 
briefly notes the contents of various antiquarian col- 
lectionsin Spain and Portugal. 14. Cagnat reprints 
the principal inscriptions referring to Roman affairs 
published during the first quarter of the present 
year ; forty Latin and five Greek. (Of Ate 


Revue Archéologique. 


May—June, 1891. 


1. Deloche describes four more signet-rings of the 
Merovingian period, including the ring of Childeric, 
the father of Clovis. 2. Th. Reinach describes three 
terra-cotta groups lately found in the Troad, and now 
in the Museum at Constantinople: three plates and 
two woodcuts. They represent (a) Aphrodite and 
Eros, (Ὁ) Aphrodite with Eros and Peitho or Adonis, 
(c) two girls dancing. He assigns them all to the 
third century B.c., and supposes that they were made 
in the Troad itself. 4. Lechat discusses the style of 
certain archaic statues on the Acropolis at Athens, 
insisting particularly upon the influence of wood- 
carving in the earliest sculpture in soft stone: three 
plates. 7. Waille describes a bronze lately found at 
Berroughia in Algeria: woodcut. He discusses the 
personification of Africa, and the elephant as its 
symbol; this bronze representing a female bust 
wearing an elephant’s hide. 8. Bonsor and Engel 
report some small discoveries in the Roman necropolis 
of Carmona near Seville. 13. Cagnat reprints the 
principal inscriptions referring to Roman affairs 
published during the second quarter of the present 
year ; sixty-two Latin and five Greek. (5 Ate 


The same, 


June, 1891. Paris. 


2. Marcel Reymond describes a marble statue of a 
boy—probably ason of Niobe—found a few years ago 
on the site of Nero’s villa near Subiaco : four views 
of the statue from photographs. ΟΝ 


Gazette des Beaux Arts. 


September, 1891. 

3. Maxime Collignon discusses the style of Ageladas 
and other Argive sculptors, recognizing this in various 
works now extant: seven illustrations. Co 


The same. 
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The same. October, 1891. 


1. Salomon Reinach describes a figure of Dionysos 
in terra-cotta, and ancther in bronze—both belonging 
to private collections—and suggests that they are 
copies of the Dionysos of Praxiteles: three views of 
each. {ας 


Archdologisches Jahrbuch. 1891. Parti. Berlin. 


ΟἹ, Bie argues somewhat vaguely that the Greeks 
gradually evolved the design of the dwelling, as de- 
seribed by Vitruvius, from the design of the palace, 
as exemplified at Tiryns. 2. Sauer rearranges the 
sculpture in the eastern pediment of the temple of 
Zeus at Olympia, mainly on technical grounds: 
twenty-five woodcuts. He confirms Six’s opinion that 
the two groups of horses were being harnessed to two 
four-horsed chariots, three already in and the fourth 
coming up, Hellenic Journal, vol. x., plate VI., but 
brings the fourth horse nearer up and in front of the 
chariot instead of behind. He also confirms Brunn’s 
opinion (adopted by Six) that in the central group the 
two women stood next to Zeus and the two men be- 
yond. In various subordinate points he corrects all 
the arrangements hitherto proposed. 38. Graef pub- 
blishes some fragments of a vase from the Acropolis : 
plate and woodcut. The vase was unquestionably 
painted by Hieron, and represented a procession of 
deities on one side, and a sacrifice on the other. It 
supplies early authority (probably before 480 B.c.) for 
the story in Apollodoros, iii. 4, 3, that the infant 
Dionysos was reared as agirl. 4. Frankel emends 
the Delphi inscription, B. Οὐ. H. v. 388, transforming 
the envoys from Pergamon into painters sent from 
Pergamon about 140 8.0. by Attalos II. to make 
copies of the frescoes in the Lesche, and then discusses 
the cultivation of literature and art at Pergamon 
generally. 

Anziger. Treu: removal of the Dresden collec- 
tion of casts from the Zwinger to the new galleries 
in the former Zeughaus, and installation there. 
Loeschcke : recent additions to the University collec- 
tion of antiquities at Bonn. ‘Treu and Schreiber : 
antiquities in private collections at Dresden and 
Leipzig. Cy i 


The same. 1891. Part 2. 


1. Wolters interprets a terra-cotta group from 
Tanagra as Tyro with her children: plate. 2. Treu 
replies to Sauer’s article on the eastern pediment of 
the temple of Zeus at Olympia, contradicting him 
generally, and rejecting his arrangement of the 
central group on the ground that the two men would 
be too tall for the pediment in their new places, and 
his arrangement of the chariot groups on the ground 
that the four horses must be abreast to come 


SUMMARIES OF 


American Journal of Philology. No. 44. 
December 1890, (See Classical Review supr. p. 133.) 

On the articular infinitive in Polybius. Part ii. E. 
G. W. Hewlett. This paper deals with the dative of 
the Art. Inf., prepositions and quasi-prepositions 
with the gen. and dat. respectively, and prepositions 
with the accus. ‘ As in classical prose the majority 
of datives of the Art. Inf. are causal in sense and 
the instrumental use is not common.’ χάριν with 
gen. of Art. Inf. is particularly common in Polyb. 
oceurring 176 times. Prof. Gildersleeve has a note 
on the article with proper names, showing that the 
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within the length really available : a dozen woodcuts. 
3. Furtwingler endorses Treu’s condemnation of 
Sauer, but transposes two figures in Treu’s own 
arrangement: woodcut. 4. Sauer advocates new 
opinions about certain figures in the western pedi- 
ment: five woodcuts. 5. Treu contradicts Furt- 
wangler and Sauer with regard to the eastern and 
western pediments respectively. Short reply from 
Furtwingler. Full reply from Sauer to follow. 6. 
Furtwingler recognizes the Cyclopes in the masks 
upon the handles of Greek braziers, incidentally 
pointing out the close connection between the Satyrs 
and the Cyclopes, and discussing the group of vases 
with paintings of these creatures striking at the 
head of Ge with hammers. , 

Anzeiger. Catalogue of about 850 photographs of 
Greek buildings and antiquities from negatives 
belonging to the Institut : copies are offered for sale, 
as similar views are not procurable at shops. 


Athenische Mittheilungen. 1891. Part 2. Athens. 


1. Wolters discusses the statue of Athene Hygieia 
by Pyrros on the Acropolis at Athens: plate and 
two woodcuts. The extant pedestal of this statue 
was not built on to the Propylaea until the completion 
of that structure had been abandoned : so this is not 
the statue that Pericles dedicated to Athene Hygieia. 
It probably was dedicated in 429 B.c. after the 
plague. The story in Plutarch, Pericles, 13, is not 
to be connected with the story in Pliny, xxi. 43, 
xxxiv. 81. 2. Thumb publishes twenty unimportant 
inscriptions from Thera, and twenty-eight from 
Amorgos. 38. Sauer attacks Petersen’s theory that 
the pedestal at Delos with the signature of Archermos 
carried a statue at Nike, and argues that it carried a 


statue of some animal: eight woodcuts. 4. Conze 
describes a votive relief in the British Museum 


representing Hermes-Kadmilos and other deities : 
woodeut. 5. Weber describes his visit to Colossae, 
and suggests that Herodotos got the story about the 
subterranean course of the Lycos, vii. 30, by con- 
fusing the long valley and some little natural 
bridges: plan. 6. Briickner, in a discursive article, 
locates Pallene on a hill near the village of Koropi 
midway between Athens and Laurion, and interprets 
a painting of Pallas (the son of Pandion) with other 
heroes on a red-figured crater found on the Acropolis 
in the deposits made after the Persian invasion : 
plate with view of the landscape, map and sketch, 
and two woodcuts of the vase. 7. Th. Mommsen 
publishes a Latin inscription from Apamea Cibotos 
containing part of the decree for adjusting the 
Asiatic year to the Julian year. 


PERIODICALS. 


use is essentially a prose use, belonging to the sphere 
of familiar language, and so is common in Aristo- 
phanes and Plato. He refers particularly to the 
dissertation of C. Schmidt, de articulo in nominibus 
propriis apud Atticos seriptores pedestres (Kiel 1890). 
Among the books received are T. Benfey’s Kleinere 
Schriften by H. Collitz, and Jebb’s critical apparatus 
to the Antigone by M. W. Humphreys. Bury’s 
Nemean Odes of Pindar is briefly mentioned. 

No 45. April 1891. 

On adaptation of suffixes in congeneric classes of 
substantives, by M. Bloomfield. Thatis, ‘ the infusion 
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with some definite grammatical or lexical value, of 
a formal element originally either devoid of any 
special functional value, or possessed of a value 
which has faded out so completely as to make this 
infusion possible.” 1, The Greek nomin. πούς, which 
is considered to be in imitation of Pan-Hellenic 
ὁδούς, both being parts of the body. 2, designations 
of parts of the body by heteroclitic stems in r and 
n. 3, designation of parts of the body by other 
heteroclitic declensions with n-stems in the oblique 
cases. 4, designations of parts of the body in 
Armenian. 5, the I.E. word for ‘member, limb.’ 
6, Gothic fotus and tunbus. 7, excursus on words 
for right and left. 8, assimilation of opposites, and 
assimilation of congeners. 9, designations of birds, 
animals, and plants in Greek. 10, designations of 
divisions of time. 11, adaptation in other substan- 
tival categories. Lexical adaptation is not restricted 
to substantival categories, ¢.g. we have μηκέτι on the 
analogy of οὐκέτι, ἡττᾶσθαι a Modification of *jrrod- 
σθαι after the pattern of νικᾶσθαι, versutus a modi- 
fication of versatus on the analogy of astutus. On 
paroxytone accent in tribrach and dactylic endings, 
F. G. Allinson. In opposition to Rule iv. in 
Wheeler’s dissertation ‘ Der Nominal-accent’ (Strass- 
burg 1885), ‘that words with dactylic ending, which 
were originally oxytone, change into paroxytones as 
a compromise between the original (I.E.) oxytonesis 
and the special Greek-accent,’ it is maintained that 
the true facts are, 1. trochaic oxytones either remain 
oxytone or become proparoxytone ; 2. in general, 
tribrachs and dactylics fare alike even in anastrophe ; 
3. in active compounds, pyrrhics (whether dactylic 
or tribrach) are paroxytone because the tendency to 
‘recession’ was arrested midway by the desire to 
accent the last member. I. B. Tarbell has a note on 
the infin. after expressions of fearing in Greek, 
quoting the foll. exx. of pres. or aor. infin. in 
indirect discourse: Aesch. Sept. 417-21, 720 foll., 
Soph. 4j. 254-5, Eur. Jon 1564-5, Med. 1256-7, comp. 
Goodwin MW. and T. 88 272, 373. Prof. Gildersleeve 
shows that the rule as to the identity of tenses in 
the use of λανθάνω, τυγχάνω and φθάνω is not nearly 
so regular with τυγχάνω as with the other two, comp. 
Goodwin MW. and T. 85 144, 146. Among the books 
reviewed are Sonnenschein’s edition of the Rudens 
by E. P. Morris, ‘a good edition of a good play’ and 
Kenyon’s Aristotle on the Constitution of Athens by 
Prof. Gildersleeve who is grateful to the editor. 
“Τῇ Mr. Kenyon has made worse mistakes in Greek 
than some of his critics, I have failed to notice 
them.’ 


Litterarisches Centralblatt. 1890. 


No.26. Heisterbergk, Fragen der diltesten Geschichte 
Siziliens. ‘Aseries of subtlecombinations reaching a 
probable conclusion. Commendable mastery of material 
and clearness of proof.’— Epping, Astronomisches aus 
Babylon. ‘Epoch-making. Pleasantly written.’— 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, Hwripides Herakles. ‘An 
extraordinary advance over all predecessors’.—Gram- 
matict Graect 1. ed. Hilgard. ‘To be commended.’ 

No. 27. Itinerarium Antonini herausgegeben und 
wbersetzt von Gildermeister. ‘A careful revision of the 
text.— Scala, die Studien des Polybius. ‘An 
interesting subject discussed with spirit. Not all 
the inferences are justfied.’ 

No. 28. Neumann, der romische Staat und die 
allgemeine Kirche. ‘A delightful book, presenting a 
faithful picture of church history.’—Bartholomae 
Indogermanisch 8.6. ‘Essentially a polemic against J. 
Schmidt.’—Larsen, Studia critica in Plutarchi Moralia. 
‘The method is good.’—Droysen, das Heersystem der 
Griechen. ‘The material is neatly worked into 
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shape.’—Schiess, Collegia funeraticia. ‘An in- 
telligent little book, but not exhaustive.’ 

No. 29. Mommsen, Rémisches Staatsrecht. ‘The 


relation of Mommsen to the sources is uncertain. 
He grows more and more sceptical, and believes 
almost nothing of the accounts of early times, and 
yet he uses many of these invented stories for his 
Staatsrecht.’—Zimmermann, Untersuchungen zu 
Quintus Smyrnacus. ‘Too prolix. Containsall sorts 
of krims-krams.’—Roscher, Lexikon der Mythologie I. 
‘Roscher should call the attention of some of his 
associates to the fact that this lexicon is not a 
numismatic or epigraphic journal.’ 

No. 30. TYertulliani Opera, ed. Reifferscheidt et 
Wissowa. ‘Excellent.—Hartman, Analecta Xeno- 
phontea. ‘Contains much that is good and much that 
is worthless.’"—Ausonius’ Mosella, par M de la 
Vello de Mirimount. ‘The chief value of the work 
consists in the _ careful description of the 
numerous editions.’ 

No. 81. Breusing, die Lisung des Trierenratsels. 
‘The explanations are based upon nautical experience 
and generally command assent. The polemical tone 
against Assman is unpleasant.’ 

No. 82. Guldenpenning, die Kirchengeschichte des 
Theodoret von Kyrrhos. ‘An endeavour to discover 
Theodoret’s sources. The author discusses T.’s relation 
to the contemporary orthodox coutinuations of the 
history of Eusebius, and shows that Theodoret made 
use of the works of Socrates and Sozomenus.’—Graf, 
Romanische Alterthiimer des bayerischen National- 


museums. ‘The work seems to be trustworthy and 
complete. The 12 plates are clear aud good.’ 
No. 33. Diehl, Héudes surVadministration By- 


zantine; Hartmann, Untersuchungen zur Byzantinische 
Verwaliung. ‘Diehl’s book is on a broader plan and 
far more complicated than Hartmann’s clear work.’— 
Bergmans, Autobiographie de Juste Lipse. A 
complimentary notice.—Studnic¢zka, Kyrene. ‘ Con- 
vincing on every point.’ 

No. 35. Froéhlich, Das Kriegswesen Caesars. A valu- 
able work, partly supplementing and partly correct- 
ing Rustow’s book.—Homeri Odyssew rec. Ludwich. I. 
The text has been formed according to the principles 
laid down in his Aristarch. The tradition of the 
grammarians has never been so clearly set forth or 
influenced the text so much as in the present edition. 
—Cagnat, L’ Année épigraphique. <A careful biblio- 
graphy (with short abstracts of the more important 
works) of the publications having to do with Latin 
epigraphy published in 1889. The arrangement 
according to months should be changed tor one 
according to subjects. 

No. 36. Schulte de restitutione atque indole 
genuinae versionis Graecae in libro Judicum. Schulte’s 
work shows a lack of sound philological training. 
—Schmid, Der Atiicismus in seinen Hauptvertretern. 
II. Deals with the style of Aelius Aristides. Details 
are open to criticism, but the whole is very satisfac- 
tory. More stress ought to have been laid upon 
Aristides’ indebtedness to Demosthenes. 

No. 37. Simson, Der Begriff der Scele bei Plato. 
Gives as introduction a historical sketch of the pre- 
platonic Psychology. In his treatment of Plato’s 
doctrine, his results are mainly the same as Zeller’s. 
—Ignatii diacont vita Tarasii . . . graece primum 
edid. Heikel. A good edition. Full and careful 
index Graecitatis.—Hoffmann, Ueber einige phéni- 
kische Inschriften. Of interest for the classical 
philologist are H.’s etymologies of the proper 
names Dido, Semiramis, Monica; the οχ- 
planation of a passage in the Poenulus and 
of some bilingual inscriptions.—Regnaud, Les - 
grandes lignes dw vocalisme, ὅθ. Worthless.— 
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Danielsson, Epigraphica. Discusses two Greek in- 
scriptions: (1) Cauer? 121, col. 138f., “τᾶν ἀγελᾶν 
τοὺς τόκα ἐγδυομένους.᾽ Beginning of col. C. “μήτε 
γυναῖκα τίκτεν κατὸ φυσῖιν, ἀλλὰ] θ[αὐ]μ[α]τα᾽ com- 
paring Aesch. c. Ctes. 111. (2) Bull. de corr. hell. 
xiii. p. 281 f. D. supplies 88 8, 9, 10 satisfactorily. 
ὀφλὲν iv δᾶμον he takes with Meister = ὀφλεῖν εἰς 
δῆμον. From § 5 he concludes that the date of the 
‘inscription is after 395.—Kammer, Hin dsthetischer 
Commentar zu Homer’s Ilias. K. adopts the inter- 
polation theory. Books 3, 10, 13, 14, and the greater 
part of 4, 5, 7, 8, 12, 15, 17, 20 were not in the 
original. His characterization of the heroes of the 
Iliad is excellent. The commentary shows a deep 
appreciation of and insight into the poetical beauties 
of the poem.—Torp, Die griech. Nominaljlexion. A 
concise comparative sketch of the Indo-European 
Noun-inflexion, especially valuable until Brugmann’s 
Grundriss is finished.—Wernicke, Die griechischen 
Vasen mit Lieblingsnamen. A careful collection 
and discussion of the material. The καλός refers 
now to the self-praise of the artist in general, now to 
some figures represented (gods, heroes, even ἑταῖραι). 
W.’s interpretation of the names is occasionally very 
bold. 

No. 38. Μηλιαράκης, Νεοελληνικὴ γεωγραφικὴ 
φιλολογία ἤτοι κατάλογος τῶν ἀπὸ τοῦ 1800---1890, 
γεωγραφθέντων ὑπὸ Ἑλλήνων. Valuable on account 
of his references to Greek periodicals. The titles 
often lack the necessary exactness.—Smyth, the 
vowel system of the Ionic dialect. An introduction 
toan lonic grammar. ‘The author shows great 
familiarity with the results of modern research, and 
the book contains not a few valuable suggestions of 
his own. His work on the Greek dialects to be pub- 
lished by the Clarendon Press must be looked for 
with interest.—Hagen, Ueber Wesen und Bedeut- 
ung der Homerfrage. A lecture delivered in 1879, 
giving a concise outline of the history of the Homeric 
question. —Klette, Beitrdge zwr Geschichte wnd Lit- 
teratur der ital. Gelehrtenrenaissance. 111. Die 
griechischen Briefe des Franciscus Philelphus. Con- 
tains a great amount of valuable information on Ph. 
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and the other Hellenists of his time. (There follow 
nearly two columns of conjectures by the reviewer, 
H. H.)—Buresch, Klaros. Text of and commentary 
on the inscription on the base of a statue of Apollo 
found by B. in 1888 in the Turkish village of Tmolos. 
History of the oracle of Klaros; collection of and 
discussion of the oracles. In appendix B. publishes 
for the first time χρησμοὶ τῶν Ἑλλήνων θεῶν, which 
formed a part of a θεοσοφία (about 480). The style 
is good, B.’s knowledge of the later Greek literature 
thorough.—Schreiber Die hellenistischen Reliefbilder. 
2—6 Lief. A work valuable and interesting both 
for the archaeologist and the artist. The five instal- 
ments contain a number of unpublished monuments. 

39. Meister, Zum eleischen arkadischen und 
kyprischen Dialekte. Defence against O. Hoffmann’s 
criticism of Meister’s Vol. II. on Greek dialects.— 
Teuffel, Studien und Charakteristiken zur griech. αἰ. 
vrém. Litteraturgeschichte, 2nd. ed. The essays on 
Holderlin and Schwegler have been omitted. The 
introduction to Cicero’s oration pro Quinctio is pub- 
lished for the first time. A short biography ot J. is 
added.—Plauti fabularum reliquiae Ambrosianae... 
ed. Studemund. The fruit of nearly twenty-five 
years, showing immense perseverence, care, and in- 
genuity. Most points regarding the reading are 
settled now definitely. 


Leipziger Studien, vol. xiii. (1890-91). The 
first part contains two essays, one by Paul Panske, on 
the financial officers of Athens in the fourth century 
B.c., the second by Armin Dittmar, on the Athenian 
custom of conferring crowns upon foreigners. The 
second part opens with a paper by Gotthold Ettig, 
entitled Acheruntica. This is asurvey of the various 
classical myths respecting descents into the lower 
world. The volume is concluded by a short discus- 
sion from the hand of J. H. Lipsius, on the Athenian 
decree respecting Samos, passed between the battle 
of Aegospotami and the siege of Athens. ‘The in- 
scription was discovered in 1888 on the Acropolis. 


HEN: 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Abhandlungen, Breslauer philologische. Herausge- 
geben von R. Forster. Band VI. Heft 1 and 2. 
8vo. Breslau, W. Koebner. 5 Mk. 

[Contents: I. De Tacitei de oratoribus dialogi 
codicum nexu et fide scripsit F. Scheuer. vii, 
49 pp. 2 Mk. 11. De Q. Aurelii Symmachi studiis 
graecis et latinis scripsit G. Kroll. 99 pp. 3 Mk.] 

Adamek (O.) Beitrige zur Geschichte des Byzan- 
tinischen Kaisers Mauricius (582-602). II. 8vo. 
32 pp. Graz. 1 Mk. 30. 

Arbois de Jubainville (H. a’). Les noms gaulois chez 
César et Hirtius (de Bello Gallico) avee Ja collabo- 
ration de MM. Ernault et Doltin. Serie I. Les 
Composés dont rix est le dernier terme. 18mo. 
xvi, 25 pp. Paris, Bouillon. 

Aristophanes. Pluto ; Commedia. Volgarizzamenuto 
di L. Rasi, con lettera-prefazione e prolugo in versi 
di A. Franchetti. 8vo. 74 pp. Modena, Sarasino. 

Aristoteles. ᾿Αθηναίων Πολιτεία. (La costituzione degli 
Ateniesi.) Testo greco, versione italiana, introduz- 


ione e note per cura del Prof. C. Ferrint. 12mo. 
xxxvi, 139 pp. Milano, Hoephi. 91. 50, 
—— qui fertur liber ᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία. De re- 


publica Atheniensium. Post Kenyonem ediderunt 
H. van Herwerden et J. van Leeuwen. 8vo. Xvi, 
241 pp. Leiden, A. W. Sijthoff. 6 Mk. 
Aristoteles. πολιτεία ᾿Αθηναίων ediderunt G. Kaibel et 
U. de Wilamowitz-Moellendorf. 12mo. xvi, 100 
pp. Berlin, Weidmann. 1 Mk. 80. 
Les Problémes traduits en frangais pour la 
premiére fois et accompagnés de notes perpetuelles 
par B. St. Hilaire. 2 vols. 8vo. Tome I. xci, 
438 pp. Tome II. 520 pp. Paris, Hachette et Cie. 
La République Athénienne traduite en frangais 
par T. Reinach. 16mo. Paris, Hachette et Cie, 
Tes δὺς 








— Schrift vom Staatswesen der Athener. Ver- 
deutscht von G. Kaibel und A. Kiessling. 2* ver- 


besserte Auflage. 
Triibner. 2 Mk. 
—— Staat der Athener. Uebersetzt von F. Poland. 
16mo. xii, 114 pp. Berlin, Langenscheidt. 70 pfg. 
[See below under Bawer, Cassel, Dareste, Lipsius, 
Meyer, P.|\ 
Arnold (T.) Die griechischen Studien des Horaz. 


Neu herausgegeben von W. Fries. ὅνο. xiii, 


vi, 109 pp. Strassburg, Kk. J. 
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143 pp. Halle. 
2 Mk. ‘ 

Audouwin (E.) Etude sommaire des dialectes grees 
littéraires (autres que V’attique) : homérique, nou- 
vel-ionien, dorien, éolien. Avec préface par O. Rie- 
mann. 16mo. viii, 320 pp. Paris, Klincksieck. 

Attenstaedt (F.) De Hecataei Milesii fragmentis quae 
ad Hispaniam et Galliam pertinent. (I.) Diss. 
Leipzig 91. 9158. 8vo. 
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movement of the parts: for example the sun 
which in the previous cycle rose in the 
west and set in the east now rises in the 
east and sets in the west, and creatures 
that were born old and grew young and 
vanished are now born young, grow old, and 
die. 

The myth is introduced by a reference to 
the sun’s change of direction in the time of 
Atreus: ὅθεν μὲν ἀνατέλλει viv, εἰς τοῦτον 
τότε τὸν τόπον ἐδύετο, ἀνέτελλε δ᾽ ἐκ τοῦ 
ἐναντίου (269 A). Plato is by no means the 
only Greek who rationalises the story of the 
sun’s change in his course on that occasion 
as the expression of a permanent physical 
fact. Euripides (Orestes 1001 ff. and Electra 
726 ff.) takes nearly the same view, albeit 
he is careful to observe that he ‘little 
believes that the sun did so because mortals 
quarrelled,’ though the doctrine is a good 
one to preach (φοβεροὶ δὲ βροτοῖσι μῦθοι 
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mean ‘while the bodies newly sprung 
from the earth, which had been born with 
grey hairs, died and returned again to 
the earth.’ The beings of the previous cycle 
were born with grey hairs, and passed 
through manhood into infancy before they 
disappeared (270 D, E): therefore as 
soon as beings are born with grey hairs 
again, our cycle will come to an end and 
the old cycle once more begin—and 
this is the explanation of the line from 
Hesiod. The germs of Plato’s myth are 
therefore very old: the philosophical con- 
ception which underlies it is found in 
Heraclitus’ ὁδὸς ἄνω κάτω and in Frag. 78 
(Bywater): 7 φησιν Ἡράκλειτος, ταὔτ᾽ εἶναι 
ζῶν καὶ τεθνηκός, καὶ τὸ ἐγρηγορὸς καὶ τὸ 
καθεῦδον, καὶ νέον καὶ γηραιόν᾽ τάδε γὰρ μετα- 
πεσόντα ἐκεῖνά ἐστι κἀκεῖνα πάλιν μεταπεσόντα 
ταῦτα : death is life, sleeping is waking, old 
is young, because they each change to the 
ΤΠ 
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THE MYTH IN PLATO’S POLITICUS. 


THE importance of the myth in the 
Politicus for the right understanding of 
Plato’s cosmology has never been sufliciently 
insisted on. It has been too much the 
fashion to treat the story as a mere fable, 
introduced to embellish the dialogue; and 
the importance of the doctrine has been 
denied before the language has _ been 
thoroughly examined. 

Tbe myth, as will be remembered, describes 
the life of the world as two revolutions of 
the same circle, the one forward and the 
other backward. Jn the forward revolution 
God accompanies the world; during the 
latter he remains in his watch-tower (272 E). 
The completion of either revolution is at- 
tended by convulsions which are destructive 
of life, till the wheel steadies and begins to 
retrace its course. The change in the move- 
ment of the whole leads to a change in the 
movement of the parts: for example the sun 
which in the previous cycle rose in the 
west and set in the east now rises in the 
east and sets in the west, and creatures 
that were born old and grew young and 
vanished are now born young, grow old, and 
die. 

The myth is introduced by a reference to 
the sun’s change of direction in the time of 
Atreus: ὅθεν μὲν ἀνατέλλει viv, εἰς τοῦτον 
τότε τὸν τόπον ἐδύετο, ἀνέτελλε δ᾽ ἐκ τοῦ 
ἐναντίου (269 A). Plato is by no means the 
only Greek who rationalises the story of the 
sun’s change in his course on that occasion 
as the expression of a permanent physical 
fact. Euripides (Orestes 1001 ff. and Electra 
726 ff.) takes nearly the same view, albeit 
he is careful to observe that he ‘little 
believes that the sun did so because mortals 
quarrelled,’ though the doctrine is a good 
one to preach (φοβεροὶ δὲ βροτοῖσι μῦθοι 
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κέρδος πρὸς θεῶν θεραπείας). See also Sir 
G. C. Lewis’s Historical Survey of Ancient 
Astronomy, p. 133, where it is shown that 
Oenopides also regarded the change as a last- 
ing one. The further developments of the 
story are not found in Euripides, but there 
is an interesting trace of them in Hesiod 
which I have never seen explained. In the 
Works and Days (178, 179) we read: Ζεὺς 
δ᾽ ὀλέσει καὶ τοῦτο γένος μερόπων ἀνθρώπων, 
εὖτ᾽ ἂν γεινόμενοι πολιοκρόταφοι τελέθωσιν. 
The iron race in which we live, says Hesiod, 
will be destroyed, as soon as they are hoary- 
headed at their birth. It is unfortunate 
that Professor Campbell in his editicn of 
the Politicus should have mistaken the 
meaning of Plato in Polit. 273 E (τὰ δ᾽ ἐκ 
γῆς νεογενῆ σώματα πολιὰ φύντα πάλιν ἀποθνή- 
σκοντα εἰς γῆν κατῇει) by taking πολιὰ φύντα 
to mean ‘having grown grey’: the words 
mean ‘while the bodies newly sprung 
from the earth, which had been born with 
grey hairs, died and returned again to 
the earth.’ The beings of the previous cycle 
were born with grey hairs, and passed 
through manhood into infancy before they 
disappeared (270 D, E): therefore as 
soon as beings are born with grey hairs 
again, our cycle will come to an end and 
the old cycle once more begin—and 
this is the explanation of the line from 


Hesiod. The germs of Plato’s myth are 
therefore very old: the philosophical con- 
ception which underlies it is found in 


Heraclitus’ ὁδὸς ἄνω κάτω and in Frag. 78 
(Bywater) : ἡ φησιν Ἡράκλειτος, ταὔτ᾽ εἶναι 
ζῶν καὶ τεθνηκός, καὶ τὸ ἐγρηγορὸς καὶ τὸ 
καθεῦδον, καὶ νέον καὶ γηραιόν᾽ τάδε γὰρ μετα- 
πεσόντα ἐκεῖνά ἐστι κἀκεῖνα πάλιν μεταπεσόντα 
ταῦτα : death is life, sleeping is waking, old 
is young, because they each change to the 
ik 
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other. Compare Aristotle de Caelo I 10 
p- 280° 11—15. 

There are unmistakable indications that 
the forward revolution of the universe in the 
Politicus means nothing more or less than 
the creation of the world, 7.e. its ordering out 
of chaos. Thus, while the δημιουργός 15 
accompanying the universe, it is ‘ acquiring 
life anew’ τὸ ζῆν πάλιν ἐπικτώμενον (270 A): 
when he takes it in hand he κοσμεῖ (273 E), 
i.e. κόσμον ποιεῖ: in the cycle previous to 
ours, 1t Was πολλῆς μετέχον ἀταξίας πρὶν εἰς 
τὸν νῦν κόσμον ἀφικέσθαι (273 Β). The 
γηγενεῖς are also, as in early Greek specula- 
tion generally, a feature of the making of 
the world, and so is the abundance in which 
the children of the earth revelled. The 
speech of Aristophanes in the Symposium is 
manifestly a cosmogonical myth treated 
farcically, and it contains many points of 
resemblance with the story in the Politicus, 
notably the ἐγέννων καὶ ἔτικτον οὐκ εἰς ἀλλή- 
λους GAN’ εἰς γῆν (191 C). 

The parallels between the myth of the 
Politicus and the creation of the world in 
the Zimaeus are numerous, and to ignore 
them is to leave the very foundation of 
Plato’s physics unexplained. When the 
δημιουργός had completed the creation, he 
ἔμενεν ἐν τῷ ἑαυτοῦ κατὰ τρόπον ἤθει (Tim. 
42 KE): when the forward revolution was 
ended, οἷον πηδαλίων οἴακος ἀφέμενος εἰς τὴν 
αὑτοῦ περιωπὴν ἀπέστη (Polit. 272 E). The 
moment he quits the world, the movements 
of the universe are reversed—the two circles, 
that of the Same and that of the Other, go 
back the way they came: see Polit. 272 E 
and 273 A. - This also isin the Zimaeus if 
only we rightly understand the words of 
44 B: ὅταν δὲ τὸ τῆς αὔξης καὶ τροφῆς ἔλαττον 
ἐπίῃ ῥεῦμα, πάλιν δὲ αἱ περίοδοι λαμβανόμεναι 
γαλήνης τὴν ἑαυτῶν ὁδὸν ἴωσι, 1.6. When the 
stream of growth and nourishment comes in 
less fully, and the periods, becoming calm, 
go back their own way (cf. Polit. 273 A, the 
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very language of which is paraliel to the 
Timaeus). The circles of the Same and the 
Other are in the human as well as in the 
World-soul, and as both were created before 
the ἀνακύκλησις, they must go back together. 
It is astonishing that this should have 
escaped such critics as Béckh and Martin, 
especially as it solves the difficulty in Zim. 
36 C, where we are told that the δημιουργός 
made the circle of the Same revolve from 
left to right, 7.2. (according to Plato’s own 
definition in the Laws 760 D) from west to 
east. The making of the world took place 
before the ἀνακύκλησις, and if the δημιουργός 
had not made the heavens revolve from west 
to east then, it would be so revolving now, 
but indeed it is not— unless we are all 
standing on our heads. Plato is often 
difficult, but always fair, and it is hardly 
fair to call east west, west east, up down, 
and expect us to make him out—which is 
what the editors think he did. Bockh 
recognized the ditticulty (diber das Kosnvische 
system des Platon p. 32), but it is no expla- 
nation to say that the Laws are ‘popular.’ 
Well might the Z%maeus be unpopular, if it 
contained such silly puzzles ; but the fact is, 
as I have said, that right means east, and 
left west in the Zimaeus as in the rest of 
Plato’s writings. 

I have only cited these out of many 
instances where the 7imaeus may be cleared 
up from the Politicus, but if I add that the 
myth of the Politicus is connected by Aris- 
totle with Plato’s Number—for the τροπή 
of Pol. v p. 1316° 17 is the μεγίστη καὶ 
τελεωτάτη τροπή of the Politicus 270 B—and 
if (as I have endeavoured to prove else- 
where) the Nuptial Number is to be inter- 
preted by means of this myth, it will be 
admitted that Plato meant something more 
than a pretty story when he wrote this 
ἀληθινὸς λόγος. 

J. ADAM. 





PHILOLOGICAL NOTES. 


VILE 


(Greek Aorists and Perfects in -κα.) 


THE assumption which has hitherto guided 
my enquiries is that a much closer connexion 
exists between Greek and Latin than is 
generally allowed and that in particular the 
perfect forms in the two languages were 


originally identical. This assumption, if 
applied to the problem of the Greek aorists 
and perfects in -xa, yields an explanation 
which seems to me satisfactory and in- 
structive. 
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Of the four aorists in -xa, θῆκα ἧκα δῶκα 
φρῆκα, the first two, θῆκα and ἧκα, admit of 
comparison with Latin. If we transliterate 
them according to the phonetic and morpho- 
logical laws of the language, we at once get 
fect and ject. This identification shows that 
θῆκα and ἧκα were the original forms and 
that morphologically they are perfects. Feci 
is the legitimate perfect of the root féc, a 
lengthened form of 76, while facio represents, 
as it should, /cio, the é passing into the 
weakest stage of the vowel before zo. This 
indicates that θῆκα is the perfect of θηκ, a 
lengthened form of θη, the lost present 
being θέσσω for &kw. Similarly ject is the 
perfect of 766, the long form of 76, and the 
present jacio stands for j’cio. By inference 
ἧκα is the perfect of 7x, for κηκ the long form 
of ιη. 

1 I have rightly explained these two 
forms, it follows that φρῆκα is nothing but 
the perfect of φρηκ, the lengthened form of 
py. The normally shortened form of ¢py 
appears in φρές, and of φρηκ in φράσσω for 
φῥκιω. 

The only obstacle to the recognition of 
this instructive relation has been the 
prima facie difference of meaning between 
φρῆκα φρῆναι etc. and φράσσω. But this 
difference is not of any weight. Farcio, 
which every one identifies with φράσσω, 
combines the two significations ‘ to insert’ 
and ‘to fill.’ Greek has merely attached 
the meaning of insertion to φρῆκα and of 
filling to φράσσω. 

The Latin equivalent of φράσσω is, as I 
have said, farcio, standing by Mr. Whar- 
ton’s law of the pretonic 6 for forcio =freio. 
The analogical perfect would have been 
fréci, but this differed too widely from the 
present and had to give way to the later 
aorist farsi. The original root /ré survives 
with a shortened vowel in /rétus, frétum, 
which naturally meant ‘something inserted.’ 
The same participial form appears with a 
sonant r in our own board and border. 

The question arises how these four 
forms in -xa lost their perfect meaning 
and passed into aorists. The occasion for 
the transition lies in the disappearance of 
the original aorists θῆν, ἣν, δῶν and φρῆν, 
and the cause of this disappearance is not 
far to seek. 

“Hv, ἧς, 7 Were forms too unsubstantial 
and too much liable to confusion to be 
tolerated. Even in later times, when this 
aorist was transformed into ἧκα, Attic re- 
garded it as unfit for independent existence 
and only suffered it in compounds. As 
inue and τίθημι in their conjugation shew 


constant attempts at maintaining a parallel- 
ism and are morphologically twins, it is prob- 
able that @jv was influenced by jv; but 
there was besides a desire to avoid con- 
fusion between θην the particle and θῆν the 
verb. In the case of φρῆν there was a 
similar risk of confusion with the substan- 
tive φρήν, while 66s and δῶ are plainly 
homonymous with other words. It is true 
I have not taken the difference of accen- 
tuation into account ; but it was not till a 
comparatively recent stage of the language 
that monosyllabic verbs such as ἦν and φρῆν 
received what is called the regressive cir- 
cumflex. 

The view that the disappearance of the 
singular of these four aorists arose from a 
desire to avoid confusion, involves the con- 
verse that, when there was no risk of 
confusion, the analogous forms would be re- 
tained, and the fact that this converse is 
true (6... Bav, orav etc.) is evidence for the 
original statement. 

When therefore these singulars were 
dismissed as inconvenient, the language 
sought a substitute in the most nearly 
allied tense, the perfect. But the singulars 
of the primitive perfects of the stems θη, ἡ, 
dw and φρη (as indeed of all original vowel 
stems) had disappeared, and θῆκα, ἧκα, δῶκα 
and φρῆκα had taken their places. These 
were accordingly adopted as the substitutes 
for the singular of the aorists. Two 
reasons may be discerned for not extend- 
ing this substitution to the plural. 

1. There was no pressing need for the 
change. 2. The reduplication in the plural 
forms of the perfect was felt as emphasizing 
the special signification which in historical 
Greek characterizes that tense. 

One among the many consequences of the 
transition of θῆκα, ἧκα, δῶκα and φρῆκα into 
aorists was that the corresponding plural 
forms of the perfect could no longer exist, 
being no longer supported by a singular 
either in its primitive form or with the 
substituted -xa. Consequently the later 
language had to coin new perfects by 
analogy. I have dwelt at length on this 
solitary group of aorists in -xa. Their 
characteristic want of reduplication and 
their employment in an exclusively aoristic 
meaning render them of the highest im- 
portance in the history of the lan- 
guage. But that which constitutes their 
philological value disqualifies them from 
serving as a type of ordinary perfect in -κα 
with its reduplication «and non-aoristic 
senses. The true prototype of the general 
formation must, like these four, have been 
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derived from a stem ending in a vowel and 
lengthened by x, but, unlike these, must 
have followed the ordinary course of Greek 
perfects in extending the reduplication to 
the singular and in adhering exclusively to 
the specialized Greek meaning of the tense. 
To these conditions may be added two 
others. 1. The lengthened form of the 
stem must have disappeared from use in the 
present, or at least have been so disguised 
by phonetic laws as not to be felt to exist. 
2. The ablaut or variation between the 
long vowel of the perfect singular and the 
short vowel of the perfect plural must have 
been not merely traditional but capable of 
renewing itself in the actual Greek of the 
time. 

This last condition excludes δέδοικα with 
the traditional ablaut of its vowel into 
δέδιμεν, an ablaut which had ceased to have 
a living existence long before the tense in 
-κα came into being. 

So far as I can see, BéBaxa alone answers 
these conditions and is the true parent of 
the general x tense. The hypothetical βᾶκα 
is the natural perfect of the stem βᾶκ, 
lengthened from fa, the strongest form of 
which is seen in βωμός. Bax in its weaker 
shape βᾶκ is found not only in βάκτρον but 
in Sappho’s ἀβάκην and the Homeric ἀβάκη- 
σαν, which is equivalent to the later ἠπόρη- 
σαν. Both δᾶς and bade appear in Latin with 
the same specialized meanings : bde in bacu- 
lum (βάκτρον), and bac in imbécillus (aPakns) 
with 6 for ὦ incomposition as in anhélo. The 
original ὀᾶ has given birth to baeto, the 
diphthong being a modification of @ asit is 
of é in saeculum from 86. 

The root is evidently common to both 
languages. Nor is it merely Graeco-Italian, 
for it exists in a participial form in our own 
path. The existence in this stem of a 
European b corresponding to an Aryan g, is 
a fact of some importance. Among other 
things it should make us hesitate to accept 
the doctrine that the Latin dds is a foreign 
importation, From the paucity of relevant 
examples it is difficult to ascertain the law 
which determined the passage of g, into 
Graeco-Italian Ὁ. Both in ds and the 
stem a the fact that the velar guttural is 
followed by a long a or o may have supplied 
one of the required conditions, 

At all events in Greek and Latin as 
they stand we find two distinct stems. 
1. bé and Ba, lengthened into bae and Bax. 
2. Venio and βαίνω, representing an earlier 
gio. Βαίνω only yielded forms attached 
to the present, while $a produced the 
aorist ἔβαν and the old perfect, of which 
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(as of all similar forms) the singular has 
disappeared, leaving only the plural, βέβαμεν 
etc. For the lost singular the synonymous 
perfect Baka, from the lengthened Bax, was 
substituted, so that the inflexion ran: Baka, 
βέβᾶμεν etc., or, after the generalization of 
the reduplication: βέβακα, βέβᾶμεν. By 
the side of βέβακα, BeBipev, existed δέδοικα, 
δέδιμεν, though, as I have said, the diver- 
gence between the vowels of the singular 
and plural must have rendered it useless as 
a type. The first stem to undergo the in- 
fluence of BéBaxa was evidently ora. ‘The 
two roots ora and Ba must from the re- 
motest times have exercised a mutual 
attraction and in ‘the earlier languages 
deserve the name of twins as much as 
τίθημι and in. Thus ἕσταμεν, after the 
example of βέβἄᾶμεν, βέβακα, developed 
ἐστᾶκα. 

These two impressed their type on ail 
other primitive stems which ended in a 
long vowel. Three roots ina and one in εἰ 
(δ ει) remained true to this assigment of the 
κ stem to the perfect singular and of the 
stem without « to the perfect plural. Thus 
βέβηκα BéBapev, ἕστηκα ἕσταμεν, τέθνηκα τέθν- 
αμεν and δέδοικα δέδιμεν continued through 
the classical period. The common charac- 
teristic of these four forms is that a differ- 
ence of vowel quality existed between the 
singular and the plural. Wherever this 
characteristic was wanting, the language 
ultimately extended the κ of the singular to 
the plural. In this extension, if we may 
judge from the Homeric poems, πέφυκα led 
the way. The extension was made in some 
Tonic dialects naturally enough after the 
analogy of the already existing perfects 
from consonantal stems, and thus like 
λέλογχα λελόγχἄᾶσι we find πέφυκα πεφύκᾶσι. 
But in most dialects the x singulars formed 
their plurals by borrowing the terminations 
of the shorter plurals that existed by their 
side, and πεφύκασι was modelled after 
πεφύασι. 

Curtius in his Greek Grammar explains at 
some length how the termination in κα sub- 
sequently spread through Attic and Ionic 
Greek, creating the perfects which, in case 
of derived verbs in aw, ew or ow, had never 
before existed, or replacing those that had 
been lost in the case of dental or liquid 
stems. 

To speak generally, in Greek as we know 
it the perfects which existed, other than 
those in x, were (1) some seventy or eighty 
traditional forms (2) some forty which in 
the consciousness of the language had a 
stem ending in a guttural or labial. 
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The second class assume a special form 
in later Attic and Ionic, and aspirate the 
final consonant. The cause of this aspira- 
tion appears to be as follows. 

The Greek ear had at all times within our 
knowledge a dislike to three or more suc- 
cessive syllables beginning with a tenuis. 
This dislike was not strong enough to dis- 
place words or forms clearly established by 
analogy or tradition, but revealed itself only 
when the analogy or tradition was weak- 
ened by surrounding circumstances. Thus 
we find in Homer τετράφαται for τετράπαται. 
In a tense like the perfect passive the labial 
ending of the stem was in every person 
other than the third plural controlled by 
phonetic law, and, as far as the tense itself 
went, it was impossible to distinguish be- 
tween z, Band. Consequently, as τετρά- 
παται had no support but in the analogy of 
the present and possible remembrance of 
former usage, the speaker was free to 
indulge his rhythmical dislike of tenues in 
successive syllables. Apparently he chose 
as a substitute for the tenuis ¢ rather than 
B because φ existed close at hand in other 
persons of the perfect. From some such 
beginnings ᾧ became the normal labial be- 
fore the endings atas and aro, and x the 
normal guttural. Butit-appears impossible 
to establish a direct connexion between 
τετράφαται and τετάχαται on the one hand 
and the Attic perfects rérpoda and τέταχα 
on the other. The aspirated perfect is 
known to have come into existence before 
the date of Herodotus, and πέπομῴφα, which 
is the first instance of the kind, had we 
may believe at the time no πέπεμμαι at its 
side, while the difference of vocalization is 
important. But the same dislike of suc- 
cessive tenues which had created the as- 
pirated forms in the perfect passive was at 
work here also. Moreover it was supported 
by another force which belonged only to the 
perfect active in Attic and Ionic. The 
widespread development of the form in xa, 
which as I have said characterized Attic 
and Ionic, had established in these dialects 
an instinctive feeling that there ought to be 
in the stem of the perfect, as compared 
with that of the present, a certain plus or 
additional weight of sound. Both these 
requirements were satisfied by the aspira- 
tion of the final labial tenuis. Hence 
πέπομφα was formed instead of the more 
analogical πέπομπα. The gradual spread of 
this aspirated perfect went on in Attic, as 
Curtius shews, for the next century, and 
was not complete at the end of the classical 
period. 
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The close relation I have asserted to exist 
between the aspirated perfect and the 
formation in xa from the nature of the case 
does not admit of demonstration, but I sub- 
mit I have rendered it probable in itself, 
and it is supported by three facts. (1) 
There is one common perfect which shews 
an effort after dissimilation, and at the 
same time wants the aspirate: πέπραγα. 
But this is found as early as Pindar, and 
must have come into being before the « per- 
fect had become all but universal. (2) All 
the Attic perfects, which were formed from 
gutturals or labials from the time that the 
formation in κα became predominant, exhibit 
the aspirate. (3) We find a later perfect 
equally dissimilated and unaspirated with 
πέπραγα, Viz. κεκλεβώς. But this belongs to 
the Messenian dialect, in which, as in other 
cognate dialects, « forms are, we are assured, 
only found sporadically. 

In this discussion I have assumed that in 
early Greek, as in Latin, the meanings of 
the perfect and aorist were closely allied. 
From the data furnished by a combination 
of the two languages it seems that the per- 
fect was in its original signification inde- 
pendent of time and simply expressed the 
action of the verb in an emphatic or inten- 
sive form. Historically it had at least four 
varieties of meaning, and was (1) an inten- 
sive present, as ἔῤῥιγα. This passed into (2) 
a simple present, as κέκραγα. (3) It was 
sometimes an intensive or emphatic past, and 
that either (a), as in Greek, emphasized as 
important in its consequences from the 
point of view of the present, or (β), as in 
the Latin ‘logical perfect,’ emphasized as 
completed before the present time. From 
this meaning arose (4) the simple past of 
narration, as habitually in Latin, and, if 
I am right, in prehistoric Greek also. 
The number of verbs in Homer perhaps 
falls not far short of a thousand, out of 
which not more than seventy or eighty are 
used in the perfect, and that never in a 
narrative sense, but only with one of the 
first three meanings that I have enumerated. 
The overwhelming majority are without a 
perfect. The facts of the language are in 
accordance with this rarity of the tense in 
Homer. 

The observation of scholars has been long 
summed up in the schoolboy rule that the 
perfect of modern languages may ordinarily 
be translated by the Greek aorist, and the 
large mass of perfects that we find in later 
Attic betray their recent coinage by their 
very mode of formation. Tt is obvious that 
at some time or other there must have been 


a widespread destruction of the inherited 
forms of this tense. Of this destruction I 
can discern no general explanation but one 
based on the view that originally the pre- 
vailing meaning of most perfects was much 
the same in Greek as in Latin and approxi- 
mated very nearly to that of the aorist. 
The disappearance of these narrative per- 
fects, as 1 may call them, is due, I think, to 
the combined operation of two facts. The 
first is the extension of the reduplication to 
the singular, in which, as I am going to 
argue, it was originally wanting. This in 
the feeling of the language vivified the in- 
tensive character of the tense and widened 
the gap between perfect and aorist. 

The narrative perfects, from the char- 
acter of their meaning, could not accept the 
reduplication and accordingly perished. The 
second fact is the extension in Greek of the 
first aorist at the expense of the second 
aorist, a tense which began to disappear, it 
would seem, at an early stage of Graeco- 
Italian, Thus a form stood ready to assume 
the functions of the vanishing perfects of 
narration, so that there was no necessity for 
their continued existence, 

If this account is correct, and if in hun- 
dreds of cases first aorists have been 
substituted for perfects, it is no wonder if 
for adequate cause the language has retained 
as aorists some few unreduplicated singulars 
of the perfect, and this, I contend, has 
occurred with the aorists in κα. 

The identification of ἔθηκα etc. as perfects 
entails a consequence that the singular of 
the Graeco-Italian perfect from a stem 
containing a long vowel had no reduplica- 
tion. Apart from these forms and from 
argument there is no archaism or survival 
to tell us whether both singular and plural 
were originally reduplicated and the Latin 
dropped an originally existing reduplication 
before all medial long vowels, or whether 
the plural was reduplicated and not the sin- 
gular, so that Greek must have extended 
the reduplication to the singular from the 
plural. One or other of these alternatives 
follows from the fact that Latin forbids 
reduplication in the case of perfects with a 
long penultimate vowel (cecidi excepted) and 
that early Greek in the plural at once 
shortens the medial vowel and _ redupli- 
cates. 

To take an instance, in Greek we have 
πέποιθα, πέπιθμεν : in Latin, pegi (pepigt), 
pepigimus (pegimus). The Greek law that 
long vowels in the penultimate of the per- 
fect singular are shortened in the plural 
existed from Indo-Germanic times, as we 
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know from the relation between oida and 
ἴσμεν, and assures us that pepigimus was the 
original Latin form. But, as between pégi 
and πέποιθα, we are left in doubt whether 
πέποιθα has borrowed its reduplication from 
πέπιθμεν or pegi stands for pepegt. 

The disappearance of the narrative per- 

fects ought to count, I think, in favour of 
the prior alternative, that the singular was 
originally unreduplicated. But if ἧκα and 
θῆκα are perfects, no doubt remains. As 
survivals they may be taken to represent 
the original form of the tense, and we may 
conclude that the primitive inflexion was 
ποῖθα, pegi, πέπιθμεν, pepigumus. 
- The exceptional union of a long vowel with 
the reduplication in cecidi admits of a satis- 
factory explanation. C'aedo in the instinct 
of the ‘sermo urbanus’ was felt to be the 
causative of cado and the two became what 
I have called twin verbs, a constant relation 
being maintained between their respective 
forms of conjugation. Had each gone on 
its own way, caedo would have produced 
caesi, and cado cadut, at least in composition. 
As it was, cecidi communicated its redupli- 
cation to caedi, which so became cecidi ; and 
on the other hand swecidimus, which I take 
as a type of the compounded perfects of 
cado, would naturally have passed into 
succiduimus in order to avoid confusion with 
the present, as the perfect swecinimus for 
the same reason has become succinuimus. 
But succidimus was forced to retain its form 
in order that it might preserve its parallelism 
to succtdimus. Nor did the mutual attraction 
end here. The original supine caessum with 
its cognates naturally lost the double s in 
pronunciation after the diphthong and be- 
came caesum. Hence the true supine of 
cado, cassum, changed itself into cdswm in 
order to approach as closely as it could to 
its correlative. 

My next article will be on the origin of 
the Greek and Latin aorists ins. In the 
course of the argument I shall have to 
insist on some philological principles which 
I desire to illustrate beforehand ; and I can 
do this most conveniently in a discussion of 
the derivation of ἔαρ. 

The account which is always given of cap 
is that it stands for βέσαρ, and it is or- 
dinarily derived from a root ves =‘ to shine.’ 
This view is open to decisive objections. 

(1) Ves in Greek and Latin, as in Teutonic, 
denotes light on the wane (e.g. ἕσπερος, 
vesper, west). Aus is the root that applies 
to light in process of increase (6.7. ἕως, 
aurora, east, Laster). 

(2) If the original form was vesar, it is 
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impossible to explain the relation between it 
and the Latin ver, veris and vernus without 
a violation of phonetic laws. 

(3) The Attic inflexion is ἔαρ, ἦρος. 
Scholars recognize that of all the master- 
pieces of the Greek genius the Attic dialect 
of the best period is the greatest, and that 
it owes its perfection mainly to its obedience 
to law and right reason. Comparative 
philologists lose much by not understanding 
that caprice is foreign to Attic, and that 
not least in its apparent anomalies. Now 
in éap the dropped spirant cannot be a 
sigma, for esa under all circumstances be- 
comes ἢ (e.g. ἢ, τείχη, ἀληθῆ). The absence 
of contraction proves that a digamma once 
separated the vowels. The initial ε stands 
for 7, which is normally shortened in Attic 
and Ionic before the succeeding ap. Its 
original length is not indeed proved by 
ciapwos, but is indicated by a similar form 
φρείατα, and results necessarily from the 
existence of εἴαρος. The loss of a digamma 
before the ε or 7 needs no mention. Hence 
the Attic ἔαρ guarantees an original Γῆ Γαρ. 

Since ap as the final of a neuter nomina- 
tive represents a sonant p, ΓῆΓρ would 
appear in Latin as vever for vevr. ; 

As I have proved the vowels in ἔαρ were 
separated by a digamma, it follows that the 
ἢ in ἦρος is not the result of the contraction 
of eanda. It is certain that when in Attic 
there is a concurrence of ε and a owing to 
the loss of a digamma, contraction never 
takes place (e.g. ἡδέα). We must there- 
fore conclude that the ἡ is the original vowel 
of the first syllable as it existed in pre- 
Attic days. In other words the primitive 
Greek declension ran: fyfap, fnFpos. This 
was preserved in Attic except so far as 
phonetic laws came into play. That is to say, 
the initial digamma disappeared throughout : 
in the nominative the medial digamma 
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suffered the same fate, leaving no trace but 
the want of contraction, and the ἡ was 
shortened before the following ap: in the 
genitive also this digamma was lost after a 
long vowel before p, as in νᾶρός for vaFpds 
from vavw, vaw. Thus we see that the Attic 
Zap, ἦρος is the result of strict conformity to 
law. 

In Latin the genitive would be originally 
veuris. As in Greek, the u disappears after 
a long vowel before r, and veris is the result. 
I see nothing to decide whether the actual 
nominative was formed anew from véris, the 
old vévér being rejected as too disparate 
from the genitive, or whether Latin followed 
its usual course of rejecting one of two 
suecessive syllables which began with the 
same consonant and approached closely in 
sound. I incline to hold that both forces 
were at work. 

Tf then the original form was FnFap, vever, 
the etymology isapparent. The word comes 
from the root vé=‘ to blow,’ and the suffix 
Fp or ur (1.6. in Greek and Latin writing Fap 
and vér) is the same that appears in πῖαρ 
and εἶδαρ. In the genial climate of Greece 
not much stress was laid on the winds of 
spring, but in Latin ver 15 often brought 
into connexion with Favonius. Compare 
Pliny’s description of this wind (W.//. 18, 
34) : ‘ Hic ver inchoat ete.’ 

Much depends on the truth or falsehood 
of the view I haveadvocated. If it be true, 
it is a striking example that the consensus 
of the Sanscrit-speaking people, the Old 
Bulgarians, and the Lithuanians is not 
enough to establish that a word was used by 
the Greeks and Romans, and contains a 
warning that when morphological observa- 
tions have been made in one language, it is 
hazardous to apply them to another, unless 
the connexion between the two is of the 
very closest. ΒΕ, W. WALKER. 





BRUGMANN’S THEORY OF THE IND.-EUR. WASALIS SONANS. 


Tue theory is based on these assump- 
tions :— 

1. That the @ of Skt. sdnti, bibhrati, 
dvishénti, indhate, tanvate, vakas, &e., is a 
connecting-vowel or represents a connecting- 
vowel + a nasal. 

2. That the forms which the alleged 
nasalis sonans took in the various Ind.-Eur. 
languages were due to svarabhakti after son- 
orous consonants, which svarabhakti was (or 
its effects were) extended to cases in which 
the nasalis sonans followed mutes (Curtius’ 
Studien, Vol. ix. pp. 294, 304). 


3. That the nasalis sonans took the musical 
accent in Indo-European. 

4. That “the Ar. ending of 1. sg. -am e.g. In 
Skr. ds-wm ‘1 was’ (ep. Gr. ἢα ἢ = * és-m) and 
that of the acc. sg. e.g. in Skr. pad-am * foot ’ 
(cp. Gr. πόδ-α = *pod-m) point to -mm. 
Three explanations are possible. 1. There 
existed in prim. Indg. beside -m and -m a 
form -mvm (and -m) after the manner of the 
phenomena discussed in δ 912. 3132 ἴπ 
that case Cypr. -αν in ἀ(ν)δριά(ν)τ-αν (Att. 
ἀνδριάντ-α) ete. could be directly connected 
with the Ar. form. 2. -m became -mm, by 
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aspecial Ar, development, when the following 
word began with a sonant, i.e. generated an 
m as glide, under the same conditions as 7 
and % often made their appearance after -i 
and -w in various languages. 3. -m became 
-ὦ in prim. Ar. (cp. Skr. déSa) and this be- 
came transformed to -am after the analogy 
of forms like Skr. dbhara-m, diva-m. The 
second possibility seems to deserve the pre- 
ference, and the first type in consideration 


of dbharam and dsvam may have been 
generalised through the side by side existence 
of asam a- and *asat-, padam a- and *pada 
t- (ep. J. Schmidt, Kuhn’s Ztschy. xxvii, 282 
1), Cp. sthattir ὃ 285.” (Brugmann, 
Grundr. § 231 Rem.) 

There is a far simpler alternative theory ; 
that the accusative suffixes were -am, -ams ; 
the primary 3rd plur. suffix -anti, -antai, 
the pres. part. act. suffix -ant-, the secondary 
Ist pers. sing. act. suffix -am, &e,, and that 
in Gk. and Skt. if they followed a vowel 
the a vanished, if they followed a consonant 
the » or m vanished in affected syllables, 
and if final in Gk., as in Skt., final - is 
drepped from nominal stems; ef. daca, nama, 
raja. Contrast Skt. padam )( Gk. πόδα, and 
abodhisham )( Gk. ἔδειξα. 

It is perfectly natural that the vowel 
should vanish after a vowel, and equally 
natural that the vowel + nasal after a con- 
sonant should merge into a nasal vowel. 

That the ὦ in question is not a connecting- 


vowel seems obvious in the ease of asnti if 
72 18 a vowel, as it would not be wanted, and 
there are no connecting-vowels in the other 
forms of that tense. Similarly with regard 


1 Thus ἔδειξ-α : abodhish-am :: ἔδειξα-ς : abodhish- 
i-s τ: ἔδειξε- : abodhish-i-t. We cannot compare 
ἔδειξ-αν with abodhish-us, until more is known of the 
Skt. 3rd plur. -ws-. 

It is highly probable that Gk. -a came always from 
ταν and not directly from -am. Consequently there 
is no certain case of final so-called m or mm being 
directly represented by a vowel, except the Lith. 
nuatere, 

Brugmann’s equation (Grundr. § 287) sthatr : 





ACCENTED. UnNAcC 





Skt. sdnti, Av. hent, Goth. 
sind, Gk. ἔντι (for ἕντι by 
analogy). 


Skt. ydnti. 
Skt. kinvanti, 


Gk. ἴαντι. 
Gk. δεικνύαντι, 





SENTUAL, 


Skt. santi, Gk. 
ἅντι), Lat. sunt. 


Skt. dsan, Gk. ἦσαν. 
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to Skt. dddati, dédhati, as dad-, dadh- seem to 
be frankly accepted as the base of the plural 
forms. 

That the 3rd plur. suffix began with a 
vowel seems to be suggested by the Vedic 
forms paanti, padnti, bhaantt. 

In view of Lat. swmus and Skt. smas it is 
superfluous to defend the prodelision which I 
have assumed, 

My objections to the assumption that the 
sounds which represent the alleged nasalis 
sonans could take the accent, are supported 
by Gustav Meyer’s remarks (Kuhn’s Zeitschr. 
Vol. xxiv. pp. 253,254). According to my 
own view of the Ind.-Eur. vowel-system, I 
should tabulate the cases in which the dis- 
puted suffixes follow a consonant as below. 
In this connexion the form ukshdbhis is 
quoted. Whatever be the original position 
of the accent, the vowel ὦ seems to be on 
the analogy of forms like djmabhis, dgmabhis, 
ddhvabhis, not to mention such forms as 
urtibhis, dhanibhis. In the last form, as 
G. Curtius has remarked, a nasal is obviously 
suppressed. This gives the proportion 
@:im::a@:an, which is awkward for the 
nasalis sonans ; so De Saussure airily suggests 
that forms in -in may be comparatively 
late. 

The Umbrian nerf ( = ἄνδρας) offers a 
strong testimony to the presence of a nasal 
consonant in the acc. plur. suffix in Ind.-Eur. 
and in Early Italic. The form nerf is <ner’f 
<mnerans, for -f represents -ns, not -s, in 
Umbrian. This and the Cretan φοινίκανς 
(Curtius’ Studien, Vol. ix. p. 299) are a full 
set-off against the purely negative evidence 
of the Lith. matere, 


sthatir = dasa: padam is unsound ; for the -a of 
Skt. ddew is for -an. Gk, and Skt. also agree in re- 
taining both vowel and nasal in the secondary 3rd 
plur. act. suffix on(¢) after consonants, e.g. dsan, ἦσαν, 
which 1 therefore regard as unaccentual forms de- 
termined by old enclitic use, but the retention of the 
nasal consonant may be due to the analogy of strong 
aorists, the tense-stem of which ended in a vowel. 
Compare the above paragraph of the text with the 
spaced paragraph, Curtius’ Stadicn, Vol. ix. p. 294. 





AFFECTED. 





51s. 
ἔαντι, ἐντί (for Skt. satz, Gk. ἔασσα. 


Skt. died, Gk. δέκα. 
Gk. λέλόγχ-ασι.3 


Gk. ἥαται, ἐλήλαται. 
Skt. padam, Gk. πόδα. 
Skt. vias, Gk. ὄπας. 








2 χελόγχ-ατι : 


λελόγχα-ντι she 


-μεν : -α-μεν, 
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A sonant nasal cannot be properly said to 
be capable of learning the musical accent. 
It is a hum, and there is no reason to 
suppose that the vocal chords are tightened 
so as to vibrate rhythmically any more than 
when a soft s ora soft mute is uttered, unless 
one hums chantingly. The acute accent 
which Dr. Brugmann has heard in annem, 
wa, may be distinguished as a dialectical 
emotional chanting from the accentuation of 
ordinary speech with which we are con- 
cerned. It is to be observed that extant 
specimens of the sonant nasal in Ind.-Eur. 
languages are all derivative, and can generally 
be traced back to a real vowel followed by a 
nasal consonant. The sound, when once 
uttered, seems to be quite stable, and the 
notion that such a primitive sound became a 
in Skt., a in Gk., en in Lat., wn in Goth., 
seems to me to present far greater difficulties 
than the assumption that in certain cases a 
true vowel followed by a nasal coalesced 
with the nasal under certain circumstances 
in Gk. and Skt. into a vowel (presumably at 
first nasal), while in the majority of lan- 
guages we find abundant evidence for the 
suggested combination of a true vowel with 
the following consonant. The suggested ex- 
planation of Skt. ar, = Gk. ap, by a primi- 
tive nr, long appeared to me to be a strong 
point in favour of Dr. Brugmann’s theory ; 
but I have come to the conclusion—apart 
from my careful investigation of the Gk. ap, 
briefly set forth in $$ 12a, 14 of my paper 
on the Indo-European Vowel-System!—that 
the collocation nr is a physiological impossi- 
bility, the attempt to pronounce which must 
inevitably result in yr or in syllabic division 
before the 7. 

The Vedic pivan-, pivart = Gk. πίων, πίειρα. 
The form pivard- is comparatively late and 
may be due to pivarz. It can hardly be 
maintained that there is a nasal in πίειρα, 
and consequently we cannot safely assume 
that the -a- of pivarz represented a nasal. 
We may regard pivari, pivard-as derivatives 
from the stem piva-, cf. Gk. πῖο-ς ; while 
muap-os (late) is from πῖαρ (had). Dr. 
Brugmann’s citation of Skt. pwvard-s, Gk. 
πιαρό-ς (Grundr. $224), suggests the accumu- 
lation of plausible evidence, without suffi- 
cient consideration of its real worth.” 

De Saussure finds one of the strong points 
which recommend the xasalis sonans the 
analogy of the vowel 7 in Skt. But this 

1 Indo-European Vowel-System, by C. A. M. 
Fennell, D. Litt., Cambridge, E. Johnson, 1891, 
pp. 33. Highteenpence. 

2 Dr. Brugmann gives my explanation of pivar?, 
pivard- in vol. ii. ὃ 74, pp. 182, 185, thus confirming 
my criticism. 
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analogy appears to me to be one of the 
strongest evidences against primitive 2. 
Almost invariably we find the Skt. r repre- 
sented in Gk. by pa or ap; while the so- 
called vowel when it appears as a vowel in 
Skt. is indicated by a, and when it appears 
as a vowel in Gk. is indicated by a. Here 
we have a sharp contrast rather than an 
analogy. In the one case the trill remains 
in evidence persistently ; in the other case 
the nasal element vanishes (except so far as 
the Skt. @ and the Gk. a may have been the 
most nasal of the true vowels). With the 
other arguments which De Saussure selects 
I have dealt with above or in my paper on 
the Indo-European Vowel-System (see espe- 
cially ὃ 25). ‘The allegation that Skt. -ana- 
by -na- is to be explained as -nna- (Brugmann, 
Grundr. § 227) on the analogy of -rra-, 116-) 
are supported by late Gk. examples, and the 
suggested analogies are, if not unsound, at 
least very doubtful. The Skt. -ira- (Brug- 
mann, Grundr. ὃ 287) is as likely to be the 
ordinary schwa + -ra-, as -rra-; and -ta- 
(Brugmann, Grundr. ὃ 120) in the Μῦς 
Veda, is found either after groups of con- 
sonants or in the form -a-. Two out of the 
few instances which Dr. Brugmann gives 
(Grundr. ὃ 120), viz. d-martiya-, naptiya-, 
are probably derivatives from bases ending 
in -i-, viz. nurti-, napti-. Moreover, the suffix 
-ina- only occurs in seven words, except in 
connexion with the suftix -én (once -i) or -t, 
viz. amind, Alina, acind, dékshina (dakshind), 
drdvina (% from dravi), raspind, vrjind 
(dvrjina), of which words three are only 
found once in the Rig-Veda, and one only 
twice. On the other hand -ana- is a common 
termination of Skt. bases of all forms, so 
that a strong presumption is raised that be- 
fore -na- (-na-) the schwa in Skt. took the 
form a, perhaps owing to the analogy of 
nominal bases ending in τῷ + -na- (na-). 
It might be expected that -a- would also be 
found before m, whereas we find -iman, but 
in the Rig-Veda this suftix only occurs in the 
case of eight words, while there are nine 
forms in -aman, so that the ὁ of these in- 
stances requires further investigation. 

The possessive or relational suffix -ina- is 
found in the Rig-Veda in four words in con- 
nexion with the suffix -in, as ¢dkina, ¢dkind 
by cakin = “ endowed with strength’ (¢éka) ; 
vajina (sb. neut.) by vajin, from vdja ; 
vanind (neut.) vanin (masc.) = ‘ forest-tree ’, 
from vana; mahina, mahin, mahi, mahina 
= ‘great’. This suffix cannot easily be 
separated from the Gk. -wo- in εἰαρ-ινό-ς, EvA- 
wo-s, and consequently it is unsafe to equate 
Skt. mahi with Gk. μέγα. It is also unsafe 
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to regard the Skt. suffix ~m- as a late forma- 
tion. Note that μέγας (megan-s and μέγα 
(mega) are regular, while μέγαν is for 
Ἐμέγανα by the false proportion μέγας : μέγα 


Ε , ΞΕ ΕΣ ΜΕ. CP ΤΣ aes ΖΕ ΟΝ χι 
: μέγαν :: αὐτὸς : αὐτὸ : αὐτὸν :: πολύς : πολύ: 
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πολύν. Again the neut. μέλαν (for *peda) 
follows the analogy of the stem of oblique 
cases, in some of which—the weak—the a is 
perhaps a schwa. 

C, A. M. FEnNeELL. 


ON THE TEXT OF THE PAPYRUS FRAGMENT OF THE PHAEDO. 


(Concluded from page 365.) 


§ 6.—In several places the papyrus pre- 
πότ the same words with the MSS., but in 
a different order. Our editors acount for 
this by supposing learned copyists to have 
been careful about the avoidance of hia- 
tus. 

a. Out of eight passages in which the order 
is changed there are three in which hiatus 
disappears. Let us examine them. 

v. (2) 1. 10 (68 B) cot ἔφη τεκμήριον. P. 

σοὶ τεκμήριον, ἔφη. MSS. 

Here it seems to me that the later scribes 
have fallen into a more commonplace arrange- 
ment. That is all. 

v. (4) 1. 4 (68 E) στερηθῆναι ἑτέρων ἡδονῶν. 
1 


ἑτέρων ἡδονῶν στερηθῆναι. MSS. 

Here it is the scribe of the papyrus who 
has dropped into a similar error. The posi- 
tion of ἑτέρων before ἡδονῶν is required for 
emphasis. 

vi. (4) 1. 4 (81 B) οὗ ay τις. Ῥ. 

ov τις ἂν. MSS. 

Here there may have been avoidance of 
hiatus, but it is equally possible that the 
change was accidental. 

vi. (4) 1. 20 (81 ΟἹ τοῦτο, ὦ φίλε! P. (See 
editor’s note.) But o would be elided before ὦ. 

ὦ φίλε, τοῦτο. MSS. 

b. In five out of the eight passages hiatus 
is not avoided. 

v. (2) 1. 7 (68 B) πολλὴ ἀλογία ἂν ein. P. 

πολλὴ ἂν ἀλογία ein. MSS. 

I cannot see why a | a should be more dis- 
pleasing than a | ε΄. In either case a Lon- 
doner would insert p. 

vi. (2) 1. 3 (80 D) τοιοῦτον ἕτερον τόπον. P. 

τοιοῦτον τόπον ἕτερον. MSS. 

Here hiatus is not pleaded ; but the editors 
say that the MS. reading is less euphonious. 
To me it seems less commonplace and more 
Platonie. 

vii. (3) 1. 7 (83 C) ἡσθῆναι ἢ λυπηθῆναι 
σφόδρα ἐπί τωι. P. 

ἡσθῆναι σφόδρα ἢ λυπηθῆναι ἐπί τῳ. MSS. 

There is no perceptible difference with re- 


gard to hiatus, but the MS. reading seems 
more idiomatic. 

viii. (4) 1. 1 οἵα καθαρῶς εἰς “Atdov μηδέποτε 
ἀφικέσθαι. P. 

οἵα μηδέποτε εἰς “Atdov καθαρῶς ἀφικέσθαι. 
MSS. 

The ε of μηδέποτε is elided in either case. 
Itis hard to say whether the postponement of 
this word in the papyrus is due to Platonic 
emphasis, or to a casual error. 

Nor do I see how in viii. (4) 1. 3 (83 Ὁ) 
hiatusis avoided by the collocation of ἀναπλέα 
ἐξιέναι. 

In vi. (2) 1. 7 Lread οἱ κ]αὶ ἂν θεὸς θέλει (1.9. 
θέλῃ) αὐτίκα τῇ ἐμῆ ψυχῇ ἰτέον. This involves 
ἐν: baton of καί. 

§ 7.—The following words and phrases 
Eh appear in our MSS. and printed texts 
are omitted in the papyrus. 

(1.) v. (16) 1. 11 δὴ after πολλοί 

(2.) v. (2) L. 12 μέλλοντα ἀποθανεῖσθαι. So 
at least the editors infer from the size of the 


J. 14 ὧν after τυγχάνει 
1. 6 ἔφη after ἀνάγκη 
1. 23 εἶναι. So the editors infer. 
l. 9 τῶν before ἡδονῶν 
2) 1. 6 καὶ φρόνιμον omitted or 
tr sae 1 

(8.) vi. (3) 1. 13 δὲ was at first omitted but 
inserted over the line. 

a ) vi. (5) lL. 16 τῶν before θεῶν 

(10.) vi. i) 1 loa’ αὐτοῦ!) ὑπό [τε] 

Did the papyrus read ὑπὸ τῶν ἐπιθυμιῶν 
TE Kal TOV ἡδονῶν 

(11.) vi. (4) IL. 2, 3 [δοκεῖν εἶναι] ἀληθὲς ἄλλο 
ἢ for τὰς Pa εἶναι ἀληθὲς ἀλλ᾽ ἢ Of MSS. 


(12.) vii. (2) 1. 2 ἐστιν after εἰκὸς 

(13.) vii. (3) 1. 7 ἐκείνῃ before ἑπόμενοι 

(14.) viii. (2) 1. 2 αὐτοῖς after ἀνάγκη 

(15.) viii. (2) 1. 6 ἀλλ᾽ before ἢ 

(16.) viii. (2) 1. 9 ὃν before ἄλλο 

(17.) vii. (2) 1. 10 τε after αἰσθητόν 

(18.) viii. (2) 1.16 καὶ φόβων after λυπῶν 

(19.) vii. (4) 1. 11 ὦ Κέβης after ἕνεκα (But 
may not δικαίως be the word omitted here 1) 
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(20.) viii. (4) 1. 13 ἕνεκα φασὶν after πολ- 
Not 

(21.) vii. (4) 1. 5 τὸ before θεῖον and ἀδόξ- 
αστον. 

§ 8.—The papyrus adds words omitted in 
the Bodleian M8. 

a. ν. (3) 1.12 εἶναι (with Kd) after κακῶν 

b. vi. (2) 1. 4 τὸν before γενναῖον 

Ga Θ᾿ Sta ga... ac bevel... s+ XovTat 

N.B. One or two letters are lost at the be- 
ginning of the line. The ὦ is not certain in 
the facsimile. Space for five letters after 
rap, room for six or more after εἰ. MSS. 
ola παρέχονται. 

d. vii. (3) 1. 6 τῶι before καθαρμῷ 

e. vii. (3) 1. 9 λέγεις after πῶς 

7. viii. (2) 1. 7 τι before τῶν ὄντων 

g. viii. (2)1. 18 τι before σφόδρα 

§ 9.—The additions in the papyrus, al- 
though less numerous, are on the whole 
more worthy of attention than the omis- 
sions. 

Plato’s style is redundant and elliptical 
by turns, and it is not always easy to know 
where either mode is to be looked for. 

The most significant of the 21 omissions 
(see § 7) are ἕνεκα φασίν, already discussed in 
§ 5, and (2) μέλλοντα ἀποθανεῖσθαι, for which 
there does not seem to be room in the papy- 
rus. In both places the ellipse can be easily 
borne, but the expansion with the second 
participle in μέλλοντα ἀποθανεῖσθαι seems to 
me Platonic. The case of ὃ 7 (7), where καὶ 
φρόνιμον may only have been transposed, 
need not be discussed. 

Of the rest, μετὰ θεῶν in (9) is more idio- 
matic than μετὰ τῶν θεῶν, εἰκὸς in (12) than 
εἰκός ἐστιν, ἑπόμενοι in (13) than ἐκείνῃ ἑπό- 
μενοι, θεῖον καὶ ἀδόξαστον in No. 21 than τὸ 
θεῖον καὶ τὸ ἀδόξαστον, and probably also 
τυγχάνει in (3) than τυγχάνει dv, though it is 
not an omission which editors would have 
suggested. 

But on the other hand in (1) πολλοὶ δὴ is 
better than πολλοί, in (4) ἔφη and in (5) 
εἶναι can hardly be spared, in (6) the article is 
in place, in (16) the participle is distinctly re- 
quired, in (18) καὶ φόβων, though it might be 
dispensed with, is in harmony with the con- 
text, and with regard to (11), when taken in 
connexion with vii. (2) 1. 12, it would seem 
that Macedonian or Egyptian Greek was 
unfamiliar with the Attic use of ἀλλ᾽ ἡ. 

As compared withthe hypothesis of modern 
editors, the ‘accretions’ proved to have 
accumulated in the interval of 1200 years 
between the papyrus and the Bodleian MS. 
are, so far, not considerable. 

§ 10.—Of the added words (see § 8) a, 
b, e, f, g, will probably be accepted with- 
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out hesitation for the future. In d the 
article is of doubtful value. There remains 
c, a phrase which, if written by Plato, 
has strangely left no trace in any of the 
MSS., nor any felt incoherence in an im- 
portant context. What was the phrase? 
Mr. L. CO. Purser suggests τῶν οὔπω ταφέν- 
twv—placing τῶν ov | , 1 presume, at the end 
of 1. 7. But why then, do the phantoms 
appear περὶ τοὺς τάφους ἢ And what is to be 
made of [α]σθενει ῦ I suggest as possible 
[ἐπὶ tau|rad| wt, οἷα ὑπ᾽ ἀ]σθενει[ας παρέχονται. 
Some will suggest that even at this early 
period a ‘gloss’ may have crept into the 
text. In that case the much maligned 
Alexandrian critics of the second century 
B.c. have successfully discarded the interpo- 
lation. 

8. 11.—If time has gathered some dross, 
time also has taken away some morsels of the 
fine gold. But the amount both of incrus- 
tation and of decay is extremely small. Nor 
are the corrections of the MS. readings 
which the papyrus supplies of a kind which 
could be remedied by conjecture, as the facts 
have proved. Hermann’s deletion of ἕνεκα 
φασίν is the only exception, and this was 
retracted (supra ὃ 5). Τῦ is observable that 
two of the readings which the papyrus sup- 
ports are distinctly ungrammatical, and as 
such have been rejected by modern critics, 
viz. 81 A διάγουσα, which Heindorf changed 
to διαγούσῃ because of the datives preceding, 
and 84 A μεταχειριζομένης, Where Schanz 
following Madvig prefers the reading of E, 
μεταχειριζομένην. Itneed cause no surprise if 
this last should be confirmed by another 
papyrus in the future. 

§ 12.__We may now approach the places 
where the papyrus substitutes a different 
word or phrase for one in which all the MSS. 
agree. 

Two instances are particularly remark- 
able :— 

(1) ws (Ὲ 008. EB) τὴν ἀνδραποδώδη 
σωφροσύνην for τὴν εὐήθη σωφροσύνην. 

and (2) viii. (2)1. 11 (83 Β) ὧι δὲ αὐτὴ 
προσέχει for ὃ δὲ αὐτὴ ὁρᾶι. 

The editor’s note on (1) is: ‘The reading 
of the papyrus (ἀνδραποδώδη for εὐήθη) is tar 
more vigorous and likely to be genuine. 
But how did the weaker version come to 
prevail?’ The ‘vigour’ (or rather the 
forcible feebleness) of substituting for εὐήθη; 
in which the complacency of gentle dulness 
is ironically indicated, the very word which 
Plato brings in after clinching his propf (69 
B τῷ ὄντι ἀνδραποδώδης), smacks less of the 
master than of the disciple. And after all 
it may be merely the inadvertence of a 
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copyist who was familiar with the whole 
context. Such anticipation of a striking 
word is natural and not uncommon. The 
papyrus convicts the MSS. of a somewhat 
similar error in 82 C, where the reading oi 
ὀρθῶς φιλοσοφοῦντες (even if preferred for 
avoidance of hiatus) is probably due to a 
reminiscence of the same phrase in 67 H, 

The case of (2) ὧν αὐτὴ προσέχει is not 
quite so simple. It was undoubtedly the 
reading of the papyrus. But did Plato 
write it? The absolute use of προσέχω in 
Classical Greek occurs in three senses : (a) ‘to 
give heed to,’ (6) ‘to devote oneself to’ (as 
a pursuit), (c) ‘to land at a place’ (in sail- 
ing). The last (6) is of course out of the 
question here. The second meaning (0) 
appears more than once in Herodotus (8, 
128: 9, 33) and thrice at least in Plato 
(Phaedr. 272 EH, Rep. viii. 554 B, 7b. v. 459 
A). (In both places of the Republic, the 
perfect tense is used.) The first meaning (a) 
is found in Demosthenes 152, 8 ete., but 
appears in the earlier language only in the 
phrase προσέχειν ἑαυτῷ (Aristoph. Lecles. 
294, Xen. Mem. 3, 7, 9). On the other 
hand it is frequent in Plutarch and Poly- 
bius and is recognized by Photius p. 459, 14. 
One sees that it was a phrase of common 
parlance in Common Greek. 

In the immediate context there is no valid 
objection to the MS. reading δ. αὐτὴ ὁρᾷ. The 
same contrast of earthly and spiritual vision 
occurs repeatedly in Plato, and particularly in 
the passage of the Republic which is most akin 
to this, viz. vii. 518—519. See esp. 519 
B, C τὴν τῆς ψυχῆς ὄψιν. ..καὶ ἐκεῖνα ἂν τὸ αὐτὸ 
τοῦτο τῶν αὐτῶν ἀνθρώπων ὀξύτατα ἑώρα, 
ὥσπερ καὶ ἐφ᾽ ἃ νῦν τέτραπται. But if the 
emphatic force of αὐτῇ were partly lost, the 
repetition of the same word with different 
significance might confuse a literal or super- 
ficial reader, and a copyist might carelessly 
substitute for it the familiar and prosaic ὧι 
αὐτὴ προσέχει, ο the injury of the context. 
For what the sense requires is a resumption 
of 6 τι ἂν νοήσῃ αὐτὴ καθ᾽ αὑτὴν αὐτὸ καθ᾽ 
αὑτὸ τῶν ὄντων. And this is given with per- 
fect simplicity and clearness by ὃ αὐτὴ 6pa,— 
whereas ᾧ αὐτὴ προσέχει would rather ex- 
press not the object which the mind per- 
ceives, but the act or habit of attention (or 
of devotion) to which the soul is brought 
through the liberating work of philosophy. 
This only comes as the resu/¢ of the reasoning 
process which is here being described. 

§ 13.—Enough has been said to make it 
clear that the readings of the papyrus are 
not to be accepted without question. I am 
myself inclined to maintain the traditional 
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reading of 68 E τούτῳ...τὸ περὶ ταύτην as 
more logical, and περὶ ὃ ἂν in 83 C as more 
subtle, against the readings of the papyrus. 
In the former case the phrase in 69 A τοῦτο 
δ᾽ ὅμοιόν ἐστιν ᾧ x.t.A. may have led the 
copyist astray. And in 81 Ὁ εἰκότως (bis) 
may safely be rejected with the infinitive 
following. But I should not have much 
hesitation in accepting on the authority of 
the papyrus πορεύσονται (for πορεύονται) in 
82 D, ἀφικέσθαι for ἀφικνεῖσθαι in 82 B, and 
in 82 C φιλόσοφοι, with E (ep. 83 E οἱ 
δικαίως φιλομαθεῖς) ; also αὐτὰς for ταύτας in 
82 D. 

In 83 CI would follow the papyrus, only 
reading δὴ for δὲ,---μάλιστα δὴ εἶναι τοῦτο, re- 
garding the MS. reading—rotro ἐναργέστα- 
τόν τε εἶναι Kal ἀληθέστατον---ὃ5 an expansion, 
due to loss of the emphasis on εἶναι. In 81 
B I should regard the alternative of σοφίαι 
(papyrus) and φιλοσοφίαι MSS. as doubtful. 

§ 14.—Various interesting questions of 
orthography I leave to the consideration of 
those who specialize in this direction. The 
retention of εἰ for ἢ conjoined with οὐθὲν, 
μηθὲν, σὺν, ete., and with the assimilation of 
Ablaut,—is especially curious. Top θάνατον, 
as I have said, suggests the query, How did 
the seribe pronounce his Thetas 4 

δ 15.—It remains to call attention to 
some minutiae. 

(1.) v. (2) 1. 2 τωι ὀν[τ]ι ye: τ should not be 
bracketed. It is quite clear in the fac- 
simile. 

(2.) 2.1.5. The conjecture of the Editors 
seems probable. 

(3.) 1. 8. There is room for tov] θάνατον (or 
Tow! ). 

(4.) 1. 11. Was τοῦτο (whole or in part) 
written at the end of 1. 101 

(5.) 1.12. Although there is not room for 
μέλλοντα ἀποθανεῖσθαι, five or six letters seem 
to be wanted to complete the line. Line 16 is 
also incomplete. Qy. TA<ye> ἕτερα το]ύτων. 

(0.}1. 18. ὦ σιμμία is omitted without being 
mentioned in the notes. The line as it 
stands is incomplete. 

The same is true of πάνυ μὲν οὖν in v. (3) 
1. 20 (68 E). 

(7.) v. (3) 1.17 [πλὴν] oc φιλοσοφοι (sic). 
Was οἱ φιλόσοφοι ever visible? In the ear- 
her part of this line, does nct the papyrus 
indicate εἰσιν ἀνδρει]οι ἵ 

(8.) v. (4) 1. 1 ἐκείνων (unnoticed by the 
Hiditors) is read for ἄλλων. The possibility 
of error is indicated by the word being 
written immediately below ἐκείνων in the 
previous line. 

(9.) 2. 1. 8. Is it certain that τῶν after 
ὑπὸ Was omitted in the papyrus 4 
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(10.) vi. (2) 1. 7. The letters transcribed ἰδὲ 
were surely kai, as I have said above. 

(11.) vi. (4) 1. 1. Why not τῶν ἐπιθυμιῶν τε 
καὶ ! 

(12.) 2b. 1.7. The dash or horizontal mark 
following καὶ is not above the line (as in the 
transcript) and there is room for adeo (1.6. 
ἀειδές). 

(13.) 7. 1. 9. ειθισμενηι : a manifest error. 
But is it certain that what is read as ¢ is not 
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part of the p.of μισεῖν ὃ 
ἀλλὰ Seale ee 

(14.) vii. (2) 1. 11. The habit of the papyrus 

suggests Hare ἄλλωι in place of ἀφικνεῖσ- 
Oa. aan. 

(15.) viii. (1) 1. 20. ἢ τῶν ἄλλων is the read- 
ing of the papyrus against καὶ τῶν ἄλλων of 
MSS. and editions. This is rightly tran- 
scribed, but the variation is not mentioned 
in the notes. Lewis CAMPBELL. 


Compare 720. 1. 14 


NOTE ON THE EPOCH OF HERODAS. 


THE following points have not, I believe, 
been noticed as bearing on the question of 
Herodas’ date. 


1. The remarkable resemblance to fa- 
mous lines of Vergil and Catullus :— 
21, 2 ὩΣ 
/ ᾽ ΒΩ ’, 
πόσον τιν᾽ ἤδη χηραίνεις 
χρόνον, μόνη τρύχουσα τὴν μίαν κοίτην ; 
τὰς ὦ ΤῈ 
Kat οὖν λήσεις 
a ’ Ν -΄ / ΄ 
γηρᾶσα καί σευ τὸ ὥριμον τέφρη κάψει ; 
Verg. Aen. iv. 32. 
Solane perpetua maerens carpere luuenta } 
Her. i. 61. 
GAN’ ὦ τέκνον μοι, Μητρίχη, μίαν ταύτην 
ἁμαρτίην δός. 
Aen. iv. 19. 
Huic uni forsan potui succumbere culpae. 


Indeed, throughout, the scene between 
Gyllis and Metriche has a close resemblance 
to the scene between Anna and Dido: so 
close that either Vergil borrowed from 
Herodas, or Herodas reproduced Vergil. 


Her. i. 32. 
lol ε / > Ἂν ἃς ΜᾺ , 
γυναῖκες ὁκόσους οὐ μὰ τὴν Αἰἴδεω κούρην 
ἀστέρας ἐνεγκεῖν οὐρανὸς κεκαύχηται. 
and the same comparison of an infinite 
number to the stars perhaps recurred vi. 98. 


Catullus ¢wice uses this same compar- 
ison :— 

vii. 7. Aut quam sidera multa, cum 
tacet nox, 


Furtiuos hominum uidentamores. 


lxi. 203, 4. Siderumque micantium 


Subducat numerum prius. 


Her. vi. 94. 
ποδισκῶν ὧν πόθοι TE κῆἤρωτες 
ψαύουσιν. 

Cat. xiii. 11, 12. 

Nam unguentum dabo quod meae puellae 

Donarunt Veneres Cupidinesque. 

(Op the es--6:-qalkor 

Here again it is quite as possible that 
Herodas took a colour from the world-famed 
poems of the Roman, as that Catullus re- 
produced the Greek. 

2. The passage (1ii. 24 sqq.) in which the 
name Μάρων is introduced has been thought 
and in my opinion most naturally, not to 
say necessarily—to point to Vergil. There 
is, at least, very little force in the selection 
of the name, either as a mythological per- 
sonage, or on other grounds. Now the name 
Simon, which the dunce Kottalos substitutes 
for Maron, is sometimes writtenin MSS. for 
Sinon, e.y. in the new fragments of Apollo- 
dorus (the Mythographer) recently discov- 
ered at Jerusalem and published in the 
Rheinisches Museum for this year, p. 172. 
Substitute Yivwva then for Σίμωνα in Her. 


111. 24 sqq. 





τριθημέρῃ Μάρωνα γραμματίζοντος 
τοῦ πατρὸς αὐτῷ τὸν Μάρων᾽ ἐποίησεν 


οὗτος Sivwv’ ὃ χρηστὸς 


and the reason for this combination of the 
two names is at once palpable. Kottalos 
substitutes for Vergil one of Vergil’s most 
famous characters, the lying Simon. And 
Metrotime plays on the word: Sinon, 
forsooth ; I call myself ἄνουν for not teaching 
him ὄνους βόσκειν rather than giving him a 
good education. 
Ropinson EL.is. 
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APPARATUS CRITICUS AD CICERONIS LIBROS DE NATURA DEORUM. 


ὃ 64, 34 a phylosophia pellatur V? a philo- 


sophi (filosofi A? philosophy 1) appellatur 
ABV a philosophi talis app., sed talis del. 
1, C a philosophis appellatur PV? philoso- 
phya (-ia .17) appellatur 52707 || 35 dispute- 
mus—inmortalibus om. V1 suppl. V? (φῇ. 
posthac) || desputemus A! || dicamus—na- 
turis] dicaliusu (-usus (5) ignais ACPV? 
dic alio usu ignaeis V*4 dicamus digna (in- 
digna J?) diis BPM, sed Fm. 1 transpos. 
ex dicamus diis immortalibus digna (im- 
mort. etiam BCPV?) (dicamus digna deo 
immortali A’) || 1 quid...quid (quit A!) Z| 
2 per mare] permanere ( θέ wt vid. 41 || per- 
gentem P (pertinentem, ntem in ras. 1, 1) 
|| 3 decet#re 41 decedere V1 || 4 comprende- 
re AP (conpreh. 5! conpraeh. J/ compraeh. 
Τὴ || sed sensuspicione ut vid. L' (sed ne su- 
spicione B?C' FV) || Itaque]idque C’ || 5 queren- 
dum michi, sed ὁ. sign. transp., C (mihi quer. 
BF'1) || est et ut esse ABFM2PV et ut esse 
C' esse et ut esse M1|| sunt Οὐ || di discere 
possim om. 5 (dii AB?CFMPY) || 6 possum 
ΟἽ || quales CP quam qualis V?|| esse om. B! 
|| wis uideamus ASV! uis. uideamus (Uid. 
456 7) A? B’CFMPYV ? ||§ 65, 7 deorumne| V2 
deorum ABCFYMPV1|| prudentia ACF 2M- 
PV? prudentiam BY!|| s di rebus] dii rebus 
C de rebus ABFMPV! rebus V?||9 artitione 
BG partione ΟὟ (particione P) ||111s A his 5!- 
MP |\12 te om. M? || 13 sed nequaquam Z, sed 
in A notis tironianis in marg. add. hic dimis- 
sum, hic perruptura (de hac nota benigne me 
certiorem Secit doctissimus Schmitz Colonien- 
sis), item in Bhie dimissum hic permutatum 
est, in neutro codice signo addito haec ad illa 
ipsa verba pertinere ; in ἢ iam post adsentior 
(v. 11), quo codicis B nota prior referri potest, 
reliqua columna vacua relicta est || 14 1stac 
ibit wt vid. Bl ista cibit P is tacebit Cista 1010 
AB? FM (sed sec. i inras. M*) et V1 al. isthaec 
V2in mg. sed h eras. || 15 subplicarem A || 
blandiloquenti aniobem (-tia niob. V2) pa- 
rumne AV blandiloquentia in iouem (spser. 2 
uel niobem, m del.) par. C’ blandiloquenti An 
iobem, corr. 1 ex iouem vel vice versa, P blan- 
diloquenti aniobe (-ia niobe) parumne BEM 
|| 17 macinari A! [{18 (uult wir oque loco AP BC- 
FMPY 5) || esse om. 4 | quod] qui C1 || re 48 
|| 19 qui est, sed i est in ras. 2, C’ || 20 trans- 
uersa MPV 23 || mentem B! || mihi (michi C’) 
Z || 21 permxiem A! permi tem (?) 5! permi 
iem V1 perneciem P (pernitiem A?B?/’) || 22 
dabit C || 23 memores 771 (merores BC 7 “- 
MPYV) || exitum ABICPV! || exulium ΟἹ || 24 
nos C' || ὃ 67, 26 media A1BLF1PP || 27 pos- 


quam A || 2s iamque, 1 in ras. 2, (’ (iamquae 


AS") || conpraendatur A (conpraeh. Bt com- 
praeh. 5?P compreh. CFV) || 29 obtruncat 
AIBCFMPY || particulatim P || 31 peraque V! 
(perquae 21) || 85 disputatos ( || arcus P || 1 
ut] et P || 2 salutatem J || pararet C? || ὃ 68, 
8. ut] et C || qui | defuit B! quidem defuit, 
sed post. de spscr. 1, F' || 4 hune ΟἿ || 5 miscen- 
dum est Z || 8 inlexe] 410} inlexse BF in- 
lexae M1 ilexe J’! illexae Κ 2 inlexisse A® i.e. 
illexisse Lt im mg. || 9 uerissime BC FP 
adreus A! acreus /’!|| 10 in re in, post. in del., 
C' || 11 periculam A?BF-M || quoinquinari AV! 
|| regiam V2 || 12 comtaminari wt vid. Bl 
ac misceri] admisceri Z || 13 (ad id 41}1177- 
PV?) || 14 portentos 771 portentosum 77 3 
scaelestum 5*V* caeleste P (celestum C’) 
pate ΟἽ || 15 miisit A? || regnis stabilimem 5! 
|| 17 quem clam thyestem, cl et m t corr, 2-3, 
A (A! vid. hab. qu. dant hyestem, ¢f. V) 
quamd#m thiestem B! quendam _ thie- 
stem L?CF quem quendam dant thyestem 
(quendam de/.) 17 quem cleanthyestem ἢ 
quem dant hyestem, em in ras. et praeced. e 
spscr. 2, V || depere C' || 1s aqua A‘BCY MPV 
|| in,i am ras. 2, V || coepit BF caepit ACM 2 
|| $ 69, 19 esse ratione — sed multo om. Bt 
suppl. B? et primum quidem vocabulum in ras. 
trium litterarum || 20 schena 2322" (scena (7) || 
21 maiorebus V1! || umus Κ1 || 24 saepe] sem- 
per Z|] omnino]animo (" || 25 data (-am 2) ui- 
num, om. ut, (" || 26 quia] ue F || rarox (s 4) 
C' || 27 pernitiem, ti spser. 2, A perneciem P || 
incurre A! || 29 selertiam 5! solert. B?/' || 30 
est] sint 41 MPV! sit A2CV2 || salutaria 
BF || ὃ 70, 31 uoluptasque 171 || 32 iccirco C 
|| his est BF hiis est JZ || is solis A? his 5. 
A*BFMP hiis. V' hiis. s. V? || 33 ulli sint 
esse LUFMV ullis intesse A ullis interesse 
corr. B* || 
iccirco C’ || optime C’ obtime P (obtumae A) || 
6 quisquamne istuc] V? quisquam iuste, m θέ 
iuste in ras. 3, A ΠΤ tsahe (πὰ £1) 
EB PV? quisquam istue, corr. 2 ex -ic, C quis 
istuc LB? || negata ut 4121 Ί est om. B! || τ 
dianae ira .5521 1 1 dianira JV? || scum ei] cul 
Ο' || 9 iason is qui C’ iasonis qui Κ 55 || gladio] 
gla 5 || apperuit B? ||sanare, are in ras. 2, A 
Ϊ 10 potuerunt V* || 12 si his P || ideirco his 
BF’ iccirco is ( (is corr. 1 ex os A) || ὃ 71, 14 
animo tu B! || id est] uel ( || 15 quidem] quid 
est ΟἹ || 16 rationum B! ||17 bona autem (71 || 1s 
non enim ut, im ut in ras. 3,A (fuit non em 
..) non em cui ? nonem u (vel αὖ 1) Κ 1 non 
ut enim (|| 19 notius V || hominibus dii dedis- 
sent BFM || siis BF} si hiis M suis P || 20 
tixmiditatis C ||-21 siis A silis'C et, part. in ras., 
V? || media 41BFLIPV || 22 commemora- 
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batur A1BCFMPYV (in P atur in ras. 1) corr. 
A® || hieroice (-cae 2) V || ὃ 72, 23 leuitatis P 
|| parumne (nae B!) semper in rat. ABCP MV 
parumne in ratione semper P || 26 obseret M1 
\|27 inefebis 022.1 (insynefebis ABF'1PY, 
in B pr. e corr. 1 ex a, in sinefebis 011] *) || 
2s dubitet B! || amorem B! || 29 suaue] si auo 
C || 31 nee amet, amet in ras. 3, A nec m et 
Δι necari et CV || tui] Viet V3 sui V? || 
8. 78, 22 incredibilis A incredebili Jf || sen- 
tentia A || 36 quanto, to in ras. ampl. 2, A || 
dissipis ABFM'1PV! dissipas 275 * || 3 neque 
ut inde] 1] neque unde ACP neq; uitinde, 
sed ui incert., B' ne quid inde 85} neque 
tinde V1 neque quid inde V?|| 4commolior P 
|| 5 omnes A?°C || meos, ὁ in ras. 2, A meus 
BV mos M1\|| 6 praestringas (?) B! (presti- 
gias CFV 1) || praestrixit 1 (prestrinxit C7) 
|| τ macinae A! (machine 5?) || praestricie que 
A! praestrigie quae A? praestringitaeque Δὲ 
praestrigiaeque PV? praestriciaequae yee 
(prestigieque () || 5 predarum C’ (precl. V *) | 
10 caedo AV om. C || mihi (michi C) Z || ὃ 74, 
12 forum spser. 1 ? A || sensum C1 sensu C? || 
ite praecor AC MP ite precor BFV || 13 quid 
tabul. B! || occoltius A || 14 (ad se ACPV) 
|| quintus Z || sosuis (1) A! || equxes (i eras.) B 
[15 transser. B2/ (transcr., s corv. 1 ex c, A) 
|| 1. asenus (?) B! lalenus CP 1. aienus J || τὸ 
chirografum AV cyrograph. BPM cyrograt. 
C civograph. P || quod 11(?)V? || nomine P 
\|17 tolosani PV? || iugurtinae (-ne BL’) BOFP 
(thine AV1) || 19 (peducea BCFMYV?) || 
cottidiana P || sica BF M1 (sed M inuerso ord. 
uenena sica) ; sicke (Οὐ (fuisse vid. sicie) || 20 
uenena Z || indie 151} 21 consilio, om. que, 2} 
|| 22 fide fidem alatat utile A et sic wt vid., sed 
om. pr. fide, etiam V1; tide allata (abl. J/) tu- 
telae (16 B!) BF fide mala tutele C’ fide 
mala at utile PV 2 || mandata A! || exemto A 
|| 23 ut uendito B! || conduto AV’|| 24 lege le- 
toria ACM lege (laege 21} laetoria ΡΥ || 
euerric., pr. e in ras. 3, V || 25 praetulit B? || 
26 aquilius J/|| similatum 117 || ὃ 75, 58 semen- 
tim, post. m in ras. 2, B sementem M?PV? 
semenque 771 || 29 malitia dederunt C’ || 30 fa- 
cimus A!|| nec inras. 173 ne V et fort. A? || 33 
caesae (caese A1BV! cesae CP) accidissent 
ABICPV caese (caesae 273 cesae 17) cecidis- 
sent B2/'M || abigne ABICPV abiegne 5511 
abiegnae #2 abienae JZ || 1 di ne ded. | ne dis- 
sent ΟἽ (dii ne ded. CV?) ||2 ipsis Οὐ || obpri- 
muntur BF || 3 consiliix (51) δ || 4 uidebatur 
ΜΠ} ὃ 76, 5 urgentis C1 || idemtidem AB || ὁ 
gubernatorum temp. C' (ad gubern. 5 add. 
nauis) || 7 et sibi quidem AC’ || s si] sed 
BFM'PV"|\istam A || 9 liberius disputare Jf 
\| ais om. 41 dis M || dedisse B?/'M || 11 fuerit 
(|| patrimonias pene trad. 5? || 12 posé. falli 
del. A? || potuit corr. 1 ? ew. posuit A || cum wm 








ras. 43 quem M1 quom V! || faethontem AV IIT ἃ 


feth. BCF foeth. M pheth. P || 13 ippolit. 
BFM yppolit. CV hyppolit. P || 14a om. C || 
potestam A! || ὃ 77, τὸ hit min 51 hi tamen 
C || di in ras. B? (411 A1C-MYV 2) || poeticis A 
potici (poticis iscissent) δ᾽ || perneciosa P || 
17 Ut] et Z || esset] est 7|| cius C'||1s is A his 
BMP || 19 posset B?F' || accerbosae AV? ac- 
cerbos e 231 a cerbos et ut vid. B' acerbo 
seu C || 20 scola BFMPV || prossus AV! prop- 
sus B! || uitioxxsi, s fort. m. 2, V || dissessuri 
C || 21 philosophorum—qui se om. C' || filo- 
forum A || 22 fisofis A! filosof. A? || is A BF"! 
his WP hiis V || ὃ 78, 23 adhis B! (a diis Al- 
CV 2) |\fraudam B! || -que om. M1 (quae 5") 
|| 24 conuertunt corr. ew -it C || dari aliam 
quam AC'PY || dali hum. ΟἿ || 25 iussu C1|| te- 
meratius ΟΣ (meratius A BC1F IM) || 26 sumtu- 
rum AC || statimque periturum om. CU (-quae 
per. B!) || sic uestra] si curam C’ || prudentia 
V3 || 07 repraendenda A reprend. ΟἿ re- 
praehendenda B (sed den spscr. 1) et F’P || 1s 
A his BLWP || 2s ussuros AV} et wt vid. B* || 
§ 79, 30 si est stult. B! || stul#tia (ἃ 1) 417 1| 
31 filoforum A (phylos. V7) || 33 quibus om. 
V1 add. V? || nos ΟἽ || optime CP ||1 aper- 
tissima CP apertissume 71 || conficit ut C 
conficitur V1 conficit utrum V ? || 2 neclegant 
B' || 3 current B || bonis corr. ew bonus C || 
maliis A1V1 malis sit ΔΜ} 5 omnes BYP || 
$80, ὁ sin idemus (us per compend.) nos 
bonis B! || 7 cum ( || duos 4/2 || sippiones 
ΟἽ (scipiones corr. 1 ew -is B || 8 oppressit, it 
2 in vas. quinque litt., C (oppraess. A) || 9 an- 
nibal ABF' || 10 Reguli—domestici pari- om. 
B' || regiulix A! regiulio V1|| praeditum B77 
(preb. C) || τι uera V! corr. V3 || propriora 
ABFM'V "|| 12 innocentissimus...doctissimus 
OMPY || 13 drusus, d ex el corr. vid., B dru- 
sius ΟἹ || 15 est Q.] estque 4103} estquae 
B'C! estq; M171 || ciuitates A! ciues 45 
ciuitatis, ci corr. 2, B || τὸ α. (g. V2) mariusq; 
eatulum 4B!V!¢. marius qui cat. P c. ma- 
rius catulum C' || 17 praestantissume adign. 
AlBV! praestantissima dign. (CP (prestan- 
tissuma ἃ. /) || ὃ 81, 17 dixxes A || deficiet C’ 
\| 18 siccommemorem AV1?|| 19 marixus B aruis 
(1||septimus Οἱ septies PV? || 20consul, s i ras. 
2, Bet item ut vid. A || erudelissimus ACP 
|| 21 regnaut 41} 1} at (tin ras. 3) dedit A ad- 
dedit B! addidit B’F'I || 22 impedireque C’ 
(-riquae AV) || interficeret, pr. 8. 6 corr., A in- 
terfeceret V1 || 23 cruciatux* B || suppliciog ; 
###|portun., mediis om., 5? || supplicio quae- 
que (quaeq; 17) uarius AV? supplicioque 
uarius JZ supplicioque quo uarius P || portu- 
nissimus B! (cf. supra) importunissimus C'P 
inportumssumus corr. ex -mssimus V (impor- 
tunissumus B?) || 24 si] ABIPV? sed δ ΚΜ 
sic CV? || metallum A? || 25 paenis C’ (penas 
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BF) || uarium, ua in ras. 2, B || pandere B! || 
duodequaginta /’ || 26 dyonisius (dionys. A 
dionis. Jf) tyrannus annos Z, sed V ὁ. sign. 
transp. || opulentis sumei ΟἹ opulentissimae 
(-me C?) C?P (-ssume A'G1/1) || et beatissi- 
mae P om. V+ (beatissume B?) || § 82, 27 mul- 
tas ΟἹ} || pisistratus, si in ras. 2, B || 39 multi] 
multis BF || 30 plures A? || acerue ABV} 
aceruae P || anxarcum AC’ anxarcnum ΓΚ 
(anaxarcum J/) || 31 democritum BFA || cy- 
pritiranno 4! cyprio tyranno, an in ras. 2, V 
|| 32 elete, te wt vid. in ras., A eleae, el in ras. 
2, B (elaeae P) || cuius] quius V? 33 inlaeri- 
mare P || soleo platonem δΊΟ ΡΥ 5 soleo 1. (L.) 
platonem (platonenem A! platononem J!) 
AP?PFMV! || xlegens V || 31 res, e in ras. duar. 
litt. 3, A || ὃ 83, 31 dyogenas B! dyogenes B2/ 
|| 35 cyrinicus ( || charpalum ( || 1 felix] BFL 
tilia AC1PV (Ve. signo corrupt.—) filica C? || te- 
stimonius A! tesmonium 4! || fortuna dis ser. 
ΟἽ || 3 expilauisset locris J || seracusas A B1V1 
sir. B2F MP || secundissimo CP || 4 cursu ΟἽ || 
ridens, r 6 corr., B || ridens uidens uidetisne, 
uidens del. 1 ?, A ||5 sacrilegi BF || idque] at- 
que ABICPY atqui BM || accutus AM! || ὁ 
percipisset 5! || perseruabat JZ || qui cum ad] 
FPF MV** qui quod ad A (sed ad corr, 1 66) ἃ) 
et ΠΟ PV! || peloponensum Z || 7 classum a- 
pulisset A ||solympii, s del. 1, A (olimpii C'J/) 
s ei, 1 7 ras. 2, C' || iouen AZ! || onnarat 5! 
|| e manubiis is (iis V1) APV? e manubiis, ema 
in ras 2 et Ὁ corr. 2 ex u, Be manibiis ΟἽ || 9 
carthaginensium (cartag. V) AMV? cartha- 
giniensum £ (sed um e corr.) et F cartha- 
giniensium (chartag. Pcartag. V) CPV1|| gelu 
P || 10 aestate, aest in ras. 2, B (estate C’) || 
grauem Z ||e1 qui A1(?)5'V! (ei quae (7) || τι 
esse ad omne anni tempus aptum diceret] 45, 
sed aptum rursus.del., esse ad omne (omni AG 
anix* 251) anni tempus diceret ALBCF MPV} 
esse aptum ado, a. t. diceret V || 12 aesculapi 
BFV esculapi At? esculapii A*J/? asclepii 
ΟἽ esculapio C? || ebidauri 4! epidaurio C? || 
aureum 411,71 || demi, i τη ras. 2, V || 13 fanum 
A! fani B! || § 84, τε Etiam] iam 7 || auferi 
ABV? || 15 cum] quod Z || esse B1(?)V1 || uti 
corr. exiti V || 16 bonitate eorum uellet (t del. 
1) M || uic uictoriolas A! uictoriolas, post. ὁ 
corr, 1 ex a, C || coronasque simul. A/1PV 1 
(-que quae 5. corr. V7) coronas quae (quem (51) 
sin. BCFM? || 17 porrectas A? || sustinebant 
P || 1s tolebat BF? || 19 praecamur C (praeca- 
remur ALP) || ab is A ab his BFP ab hiis 
V || porrigantibus B! || 21 pecunia edixisse] V? 
ar dix. 1V1! pecunia dix. 4530 FMP || 
2 quisque a sacris ACMPY | quidque] 1? V2 
quicque ABFYy1 quanque C quaequae JZ 1 qui- 
que P quodque V® || fanum referet B! ferret 
(ref. 2) fanum J || 23 impletatem 4411} 1 im- 
pletam C’ impleta temeritate 55. (sed M 
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in ras. 1) || iniunxit C (adiuncxit A) || 24 flu- 
mine A'V? || 25 tabescente (?) At || atqui 
A*L?F’ || 25 in typanidis (timp. 6) rogum 
ACPYV in tyrannidis rogum BF || 1 nactus 
LPFMYV ? || heditatis AL || $ 85, 3 adferre om. 
Ο' (aff. V) || 4 ullo A1V? || qua | quasi C’ ||5 om- 
na A I ut enim, ut in ras. 3, A et enim Vl et 
ut enim JZ || rationem A'S 1 ll Ἢ dissignata 
ABFM 51 facitis A1V1||s ea corr. 2 ex eo Ὁ A 
|| $86, 9 at enim, t corr. ex ἃ et im in ras. 2, 
3 || nae neglesunt C (necl. 81 neglig. V) || 
uiticula P (-las corr. 1 ex -lis /’) ||10 ureno ΟἽ 
| glando ABFV", sed δ᾽ corr. gr. || cuipiam] 
C quipiam A*BPMTV? quippiam 42M? PV? || 
ani aduert. A! aduert. P ||12 si enim BF | p. 
rutili (-lii 113 ) sim BYPMPV? * prutilii sim, ii 
corr. ex is et sim in ras. 3, A prutili sim By) 
protulissem C’ [118 atqui BE | pees quidem, 
add. transp. s., U || 14 510, si in ras. 2, A || sege- 
tas A || olueta B! || 15 fructum A1B!/! || denis 
que om. M || 17 retulit CFP || ὃ 87, 17 iure] 
uuae Jf? || οὖ uirtute, om. in, B! || 1s uirte A! 
addeo B! || 19 heberemus A | acti | auti Al 
uti A? autti bl aueti 271|} 20 sumus quis fortuiti 
* \|fortuitu C || 21 nihil nostrae ads., om. laudi, 
A! laudi n. n. ads. Mn, n. ads. laudi P (ad- 
sumtum 4 assumptum CV’ ) || 22 at, tim ras. 3, 
Aad BF? aut C? ut V? inmg. || quod] quos 
A? || 23 incolumes C1 incolomis P || iowemque 
—appellant om. 5 || iovem quam, am in ras. 
3, A iouemque, que del. 2, V || optimum et 
maximum AC WPV optumum et maximum 
F | ab V1 || 24 appellat FIZ || iustos, pr. 5 
corr. 2, A || 25 sed quot 41 || saluos—Hereuli 
om. B "Gof 26 quisquam) || incolomis AP in- 
columes C’ || ὃ 88, 26 quisquain om. BF || deci- 
mam C’ || nouit P || 27 inuenisset, in iz ras. 2 
et ὕ corr., A || mussis A! || 23 immolasse MP 
(inmolauisse J’) || ille om. C1 || appollini corr. 
ex oppollini A appollinix (m1?) £ apollinii 
(extr. 1 eras.) 1 || 29 deli B || 30 reddeam B? || 
31 quamuis, a corr, ex 1, A || 32 licet del. V? ! 
33 ipsis ita (ipsi sita) Z, sed corr. A® || spe 1/1 
| 1 prosperitate effecundae que (ef incert.) 
51 prosperitates secundeque 4?/' prosperitas 
sedaequae (saecundeque2)C'||sedarguunt BF! 
|| 2 ut, uspser., A || ac potestatem om. P || 
§ 89,3 ὁ honunquam bonus ( || arripimus] A1V4 
ἘΠ ΕΝ, Π5: A®V? || 4 samothraciam JV? || 5. ue- 
nisset, t in rus. 2, B || quidem A1L2F || amicus 
om. A! || 6 neclegere AZ! || none JV || talibus C 
| 7 multis CPV! (A? 5 addere incepit sed rur- 
sus induxit) || temp. ] potestatis C'|| portunum- 
que C’ || s nusquam] miseria C’ || naufragia, i 
spscr., C' || fecerunt]| sex (?) erunt 5! || 9 ei] et 
C |\11eadem 4! || nauim P || 12 laborantes alias 
add, transp. sign. C al. laborantes J alias 
naues laborantis / || is A his BFMP hiis V1 
|| 13 crexderent B (b! vid. habuisse ue hic red- 
derent) || ut] et Bl ut 5,807. B? et ut 21} ὃ 90, 
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is Inquit domnia V || dii supru ras. ser. V2 
(dii etiam (7) || ne supra ras. V?|| τὸ est culpa 
M || est at, extr. t in ras. 2, A est aentem ad 
SG! || 17 ne excus. corr. ex nexcus. A nec ex- 
cus. C' || uo (uos 2) clare, vacuo spatio ante 
clare rel., C’ || 18 cx, —m. 3, A || 19 expoetan- 
tur 5! expectantur V1 expectentur V ? || hae P 
|| a nepot.] P ac nep. ABC FMV || ac posteris 
BPFMV? || 2 leges A! || 22 internecioni 
BC?F PV? interiectioni (ΟἽ || 23 pararetur 
FFM pateretur ΟἽ || 00] aut BL’ || morte ΟἽ} 
myrtili, post. i spser., A myrtoli B°/' (mirt. C) 
|| 24 poenas Jf? (paenis (7) || luendi JZ || satie- 
tas 450 ΚΥ8 (sacias B?) || supplicii BCLV sup- 
plitii AJ || ὃ 91, 25 an om. B! || auttor. A! || 26 
portenta—dicuntur om. P || dicuntur] di ΟἽ 
spatio vac. rel. || 27 eni,—eras., V || hipponan- 
ctis, h spscr., 61 (hypponactis J’) || iambus, 
bus in ras. 2, B iambis (' (iamb; P) || 2s uer- 
su] uolsu 1 || uolneratus corr. 7 ex uuln, B 
(uuln. CF MPV) || 29 egisthi, sthi in ras. 2, 
C’ aegesthi V1 (egisti PM aegisti P) || aut 
cum, ὁ in ras., B || paridiis A! patridis ) ! || 
30 causa C’ || paene}] poenae BLY1V? poene 
B?F?M om. C ||\31salutem, s corr. 1 ex 1, A om. 
B || ypocrate C? (ΟἹ dignosci non potest) (ipp. 
ABFMV hypp. P) || 32 iudicio PV! || umquam 
quam 51171 (unquam AC) || ab, b in ras. 2, A 
ab corr. 1 ex ap & || appolline 441 (apollinae 
LF) 33 potiuspartae At (pot. sparte BP) || 
lucurgo 5! lygurgo B?F lic. CAP || critolauus 
AV! || 34 carthag. ABCFMYV charth. P || as- 
drubal 7 || duos V ὃ || orae maritumae, mae in 
ras. 2, B ore maritimae (" maritumae orae Jf 
(ore maritume /) || 25 alicui PV? || deum 
Z || $92, 36 at subuen., t s in ras. 8, A ab 
subuen. 6! || urbes 456} || 1 tales 436 ΡΥ || 
2 nulla] ulla V1 || 3 contemptionem wt vid. B! 
|| 4 figi V || dicitis] additis BF addunt K || 5 
sedifisica, post. s corr. 1 ex 6, A sed hic fisica 
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B' sed fis. (fys. V) B?CFMY || materia ABC- III ὃ 9 


FVK || ὁ omnia spser. 1 B || sunt 1 || totam] 
tam 4! || flexibilem, bilem ἐμ fine pag. add. 2, 
A || s hane}\V? haee ABCFMPV 1K || 9 que- 
cumque 4! |! moueatur C1 || τὸ nescis C' || quod 
possit A? || neclegit A || opimum J’! et, corr. ea: 
opinum, 4 || $93, 1 nec ciuit. Z || 12 ne na- 
tiones, nation 7m ras. 2, B non nat. 171 || et 
sentis A‘ PV et gentes A? || 14 persequi qui 
idem ΚΓ ὁ} τὸ hace A! || diuidi omnia V2 (diui- 
dis omnia 4181} 1) || iecireo C || 17 uocent 
V* || 1s mens om. C1 || 19 occulpatam 
A'V! oculpatam B! || putabastis 271 || di- 
staentsam (i) ΚΓ} 20 cur, r inras. 2, C || nil P 
(nichil (7) || 21 praefecit (pref. 7) V (preficit 6) 
|| 22 de natura deorum habui erasis transp. sig- 
nis C' || 23non uti BF || eam in ras. V2 || 24 dif- 
ficiles ACV || ὃ 94, 25 Quae] quem A2B2C1- 
F'M que C?F? || autem] aut 271 || 26 in eam] 
C?F 2M in aeam A? meam ( in eram (aeram 
A) 41} ὶη͵1ΊΡΙΖῚ in meram V2? in istam P? || 97 
sanctissine CFP (-ssumae V+) || prouiden- 
tissime C’ prudentissume 4.7 prudentissime 
(-mae 2?) LF'P || 28 dabis nobis cito dabis no- 
bis diem 51 || 29 enim hic tecum P (6. michi 
t. 0 || 30 atque, t supra ras. 2, A || 81 diligen- 
tius, om. que, P (quae 1) || urbem, em in 
ras. 2, F || sz cincitis A1V! || deseriam edum 
(?) 41 deseria medium B! me dum quidem in 
ras min. V* || $95, 33 retargui B! || 31 uinci] 
umci 7 1 || 35 inquit om. C2 || 36 mitii A miti 
BF V? ||adiouem BF! a ioue CF? || leui V1 
|| 37 discissimus 4177 1 || 1 cotae V1 et, t supra 
ras., A (cotte 21) || M. Tullii (Tulli BT. 17) 
Ciceronis (C. 17) de deorum natura liber ter- 
tius (IIT Δ) explicitus (explicit I/) feliciter 
(feliciter feliciter V om. WM) ABMV ΜΝ. T. 
Ciceronis de natura deorum liber ITI explicié 
feliciter 2, Subseriptione carent (1P (in C 
rec, man. suppl.). 
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WILAMOWITZ-MOELLENDORFF'S HERAKLES. 


Euripides Herakles, von Utricu von Wita- 
MOWITZ-MOELLENDORFF: Bd. I. Einleitung 
in die attische Tragédie (12 Mk.): Bd. 
ΤΠ. Text und Commentar (10 Mk.): 
Weidmann, Berlin. 


On the 9th September 1867 Ulrich von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff bade farewell to 
the Schulpforte, registering in his heart two 
vows, firstly to remain loyal to the Muses, 
and secondly to dedicate a book to his old 
school. These vows have both been kept 
and the result is the edition before us. The 
NO. XLVII. VOL. V. 


editor’s bent towards Greek Tragedy declared 
itself while he was still a schoolboy (vol. i. 
p- vu.) and was further determined on his 
entering the University by Jakob Bernays, 
who in answer to some youthful disparage- 
ment of Euripides read the beginning of the 
third chorus of the Herakles, οὐ παύσομαι 
τὰς χάριτας Μούσαις συγκαταμειγνύς (Vol. ii. p. 
173, n.). The conversion of the Schlegelian 
was complete and in 1874 he published as 
his first important work the Analecta 
Luripidea, ἃ book containing among much 
suggestive and undisciplined historical and 
K K 
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critical investigation a revised text of the 
Supplices and several bold emendations of 
the Herakles. Then followed a text of the 
Herakles in 1879 based on the first hand of 
the Laurentianus, which the editor was the 
first to decipher, and containing most of the 
emendations found in the present edition. 
The next five years produced the Antigonos 
von Carystos and the Homerische Unter- 
suchungen, neither of which was considered 
worthy of dedication to the Alma Mater. 
At last, in May 1889, the long meditated 
book appeared in the shape of the edition of 
the Herakles now under consideration. 

The first volume consists of six chapters, 
treating respectively of the life of Euripides, 
the nature of Attic Tragedy, the history of 
the Text of the Tragedians, the methods and 
aims of modern criticism, the legendary 
Herakles, and finally the Herakles of 
Euripides. The first chapter does not 
merely collect, criticise, and arrange all 
that is related of the facts of Euripides’ life, 
but also aims at portraying the intellectual 
and spiritual atmosphere in which the poet 
lived, showing what elements he assimilated 
and what he found uncongenial. The 
editor’s judgments, always pronounced with 
complete confidence, frequently challenge 
contradiction : for instance, it seems arbi- 
trary to deny the truth of the strong tra- 
dition that connects Euripides with Socrates 
merely on the ground that one was a pessi- 
mist, the other an optimist (i. p. 24). Again, 
the statement that Euripides had little 
more sympathy with natural scenery 
than Socrates, and that Nature’s exalted 
aspects find no reflection in his poetry (1. 
7) cannot pass unquestioned: the Dacchae 
may of course be an exception due to the 
influence of the poet’s sudden transportation 
to Macedonia (p. 33): but many passages in 
other plays show that the sublime, especially 
in sea and mountain scenery, had a strong 
fascination for him (e.g. Phoen. 203-38, Hel. 
1451-1505, Jon 82-120, 492-502, Hipp. 732- 
57, Tro. 794-9, 1066-70, J.A. 1036-66). 
Equally dogmatic and equally inaccurate is 
the statement that the study of painting 
has left no recognizable trace in Euripides’ 
poetry (vol. i. p. 20: for the facts see Dr. 
Sandys’ Bacchae, p. xiv.). 

The second chapter, which raises the 
question ‘ What is an Attic Tragedy?’ after 
warning us against judging from any 
absolute standpoint arrived at by any 
ancient or modern philosophy of aesthetic, 
and after showing the inadequacy of Aris- 
totle’s definition, insists on the historical 
method as alone able to lead us to a satis- 
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factory solution of the problem: accordingly 
we are taken throngh a thorough history of 
the origin and evolution of tragedy as re- 
gards both its external form and its subject- 
matter, with the result that we arrive at 
the following definition: ‘ Eine attische 
tragidie ist ein in sich abgeschlossenes stiick 
der heldensage, poetisch bearbeitet in erha- 
benem stile fiir die darstellung durch einen 
attischen biirgerchor und zwei bis drei 
schauspieler, und bestimmt als teil des of- 
fentlichen gottesdienstes im heiligtume des 
Dionysos aufgefiihrt zu werden’ (p. 107). 
Every word of this statement is carefully 
chosen and the importance of every clause 
copiously demonstrated, but it is on the 
intimate connection between Tragedy and 
the heroic legends that the editor most 
strongly insists. In the main his contention 
seems unanswerable: but his insistance on 
the historical method seems to have led him 
to give undue emphasis to certain points : in 
criticizing Aristotle, for instance, he shows 
quite rightly that since tragedy arose from 
the application of the lyric method to the 
epic matter it was not originally dramatic : 
but it does not therefore follow that the 
dramatic was not an essential of tragedy 
when it had attained its full development. 
The third chapter gives a broad outline 
of the history of the Text of Greek poets in 
general and tragedians in particular from 
the earliest times: although some of the 
matter may appear irrelevant we must accept 
the writer’s own statement that he at times 
finds himself constrained by an impulse 
similar to the poetic afflatus to transgress the 
limits which hemay have assigned tohis work : 
we rejoice that he has failed to resist that 
impulse in this case : for a knowledge of the 
origin of our MSS. and of the characteristics 
of Alexandrine, Roman and Byzantine phi- 
lology is indispensable and at the same time 
inaccessible elsewhere in so broad, clear, and 
concise a form. Perhaps the only important 
point in this chapter to which one could 
take exception is the opening statement that 
Attic Tragedies formed the first books, 
properly so-called, known to the Greeks. 
The same almost unqualified praise may 
be given to the chapter on modern criticism. 
Italian, French, English, Dutch and German 
philology are rapidly reviewed, the charac- 
teristics of each are described and the 
excellences and faults noted with a sure and 
impartial hand : the paragraphs dealing with 
the English are profoundly interesting: full 
justice is done to Elmsley and Porson, while 
at the same time the defects of the English 
school are summed up in the verdict 
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that Porson only regarded*and respected 
the Attic poets as masters of diction (p. 
230); the German section is naturally the 
fullest and brings out the writer’s own 
view of the ideal philologist ; the keynote 
of his position is given in the sentence (p. 
234), ‘fiir alle zeiten steht es fest, dass die 
philologic ihre pflicht gegen die hellenischen 
dichter nur dann erfiillen kann, wenn sie 
dieselbe in goethischem sinne auffast’ : words 
to be written in gold above the Senate 
House at Cambridge, while Germany should 
take to heart the statement that the first 
and foremost task is to learn as much Greek 
as Elmsley and Porson knew (p. 253). The 
section which criticizes the errors of modern 
philology shows on the whole sound sense 
though its impersonal allusions to personal 
opponents give us a feeling of treading 
lightly over some still active voleano of con- 
temporary controversy. 

The fifth chapter deals with the Herakles 
legend and is the boldest, most brilliant, and 
least convincing part of the book : to under- 
stand the legend we must take a broad view 
of the early history of Greece: the vital 
fact in that history is the immigration of 
barbarian tribes from the North who settled 
in Macedonia, Epirus, Aetolia, Elis, Boeotia 
and Thessaly, while the most important 
eventually entered the Peloponnese : this last 
tribe was the Dorian and Herakles was its 
ideal, the θεῖος ἀνήρ (p. 269). Herakles is 
not of Hellenic origin nor do the Eleans, 
Aetolians, or Macedonians own him ; emi- 
gration indeed carried his cult into ltaly, 
where he rose from the position of hero of 
a barbarian tribe to that of general cham- 
pion of the Greeks (p. 275); but properly 
he was the hero only of the Thessalians, 
Boeotians, and Dorians. The different 
Herakles legends are then passed in review : 
the older are discriminated from the later ; 
the prehistoric, such as the slaying of the 
lion, from those that have a distinct reference 
to historic events, such as the subjection to 
Kurystheus, a legend invented by the 
Dorians to legitimatize their conquest of the 
Peloponnese. The kernel of the legends is 
the ‘Twelve Labours,’ which the editor 
believes to have been stereotyped in poetical 
form byan unknown writer of the eighth cen- 
tury (p. 808). Having cleared away all after- 
growths and got a firm grip of the genuine 
legend the writer gives an eloquent expo. 
sition of its meaning as summing up the 
unconscious metaphysics evolved by a whole 
people in the course of centuries. 

The last chapter discusses Euripides’ play 
itself: by the application of many tests 
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internal and external, subjective and formal, 
the date of production is fixed at some- 
where between 421-415 B.c. and at the same 
time the position of the play in the evolution 
of the Euripidean tragedy is roughly de- 
termined. We then proceed to examine the 
poet’s treatment of the Herakles legend : 
it is shown that the intervention of Athena 
cannot have been Kuripides’ own invention : 
his chief innovations are, the placing of the 
children’s murder at the end of Herakles’ 
career, the invention of the Lycus episode 
and the introduction of Theseus, which is 
shown to necessitate the death of Megara. 
The object of these innovations being de- 
monstrated, we are led after a detailed 
analysis of the construction of the play to 
an examination of its tendency. This part 
of the work could hardly be overpraised : 
it is shown that Amphitryon is the con- 
necting thread of the whole without being 
the centre of interest ; the effect of leaving 
the murder of the children to be performed 
off the stage is well brought out; it is 
pointed out that the introduction of Lyssa, 
a departure from the usual Euripidean 
method, had the object and effect of reducing 
the popular religion to an absurdity ; while 
nothing could be better than the remarks 
on the singularity and the excellence of the 
closing scene. The tendency of the play is to 
show that there is a higher ideal than the 
Dorian θεῖος ἀνήρ : it was because he fell short 
of this ideal that Herakles was ruined: for 
all that the play cannot be reduced to a 
formula: Euripides had assimilated the 
Herakles legend in its entirety and this 
play gives us the effect which it had pro- 
duced on his mind. Objection may be 
taken to the assertion that the Herakles 
inspired the 7rachiniae as being insufficiently 
supported (p. 383): also it is unnecessary 
to assign the part of Herakles to the trita- 
gonist (p. 380): but there is probability 
in the bold conjecture that Euripides had 
Alcibiades in mind throughout the play (p. 
380): while the closing sentence cannot be 
emphasized too strongly ‘die tragédie nur in 
der verbindung mit der sage verstanden und 
gewiirdigt werden kann, ganz wie das epos.’ 

The second volume contains the text with 
critical apparatus and a copious com- 
mentary: each scene and each chorus is 
analyzed, the analysis in each case being 
followed by notes on difficult passages : 
these notes display considerable erudition, 
true poetical feeling, and a wide knowledge 
of modern as well as ancient literature which 
stimulates the reader with felicitous com- 
parisons and contrasts. 
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The writer’s historical method is well illus- 
trated by the notes on εὐδαίμων (pp. 138-9), 
on γενναῖος (pp. 209-10, ending with the 
remark ‘die geschichte des wortstammes ist 
die des adelstandes’), on αὐθάδης (p. 265), on 
the growth of the use of prepositions @ pro- 
pos of πατρὸς κεκλημένος (p. 59). Subtlety 
of criticism is shown in the explanation of 
the tense in the phrase Διὸς κεραυνὸν ἠρόμην 
(1. 177), and of the voice in the line τὴν θεὸν 
ἐάσας τὰ σὰ περιστέλλου κακά (1. 1129); and 
in the notes on the effect of the Aeolic forms 
Οὔλυμπον and πεδαίρουσα in line 872, on the 
particular compound and the tmesis in the 


phrase διά μ᾽ ὀλεῖτε (1. 1052), and on the force , 


of ζῶ in ζῶ σοι ταπεινός ; (1. 1413). Inter- 
esting notes are found on the Greek view of 
suicide at different times (pp. 266-7), on the 
wearing of στέφανοι (p. 181), on the 
Cyclopean walls (pp. 227-8), on the metaphor 
στεναγμῶν νέφος (pp. 250-1), and on confused 
or partial metaphors (p. 187). But the 
editor’s power shows itself best when he 
deals with his author’s philosophical senti- 
ments, as in his note on the full significance 
of Theseus’ expression οὐ puatvers θνητὸς ὧν τὰ 
τῶν θεῶν (1. 1232) and the contrast he draws 
between Sophocles and Euripides by com- 
paring this passage with Antig. 1042: or in 
the note on οὐδεὶς ἀλάστωρ τοῖς φίλοις ἐκ TOV 
φιλων, where he brings out the poet’s 
superiority to the prejudices of his com- 
patriots. 

In his treatment of the text the editor 
can be accused neither of conservative nor 
of radical bias: he regards very few lines 
as being interpolated: 1]. 588-92 he asserts 
to be the only old interpolation in the play 
(p. 161): but he also makes out a good case 
against the lines 1291-3 κεκλημένῳ δὲ φωτὶ 
μακαρίῳ ποτε k.7.A. as being out of harmony 
with the whole sentiment of the speech of 
Herakles, who here regards himself as συγ- 
γενῶς δύστηνος: for the same reason Ill. 
1299-1300 are expunged. Equally acceptable 
is the ejection of 1, 496, κακοὶ yap és σέ γ᾽ 
that of 1. 1162, οὐδὲν 
κακῶσαι τοὺς ἀναιτίους θέλω, is less probable, 
and the confusion of thought in 1. 1108, 
σαφῶς γὰρ οὐδὲν οἶδα τῶν εἰωθότων, might con- 
ceivably be defended as natural in one who 
was just recovering from an attack of 
madness. 

In about six passages the order of the 
lines is changed : of these, the transposition 
of line 87, χρόνον δὲ μηκύνωμεν ὄντες ἀσθενεῖς, 
to line 89 (whereby it is assigned to Amphi- 
tryon instead of to Megara), and the altera- 
tion in the arrangement of 1]. 190-5, certainly 
give better sense than the old order. But 
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the arguments for placing 1. 502 after 1. 498 
are unconvincing. The arrangement of 11. 
1118-22, though perhaps better than Nauck’s, 
seems unnecessary: there is no need for Αιδου 
βάκχος and βακχεύσας to occur in consecutive | 
lines: the fact that a couplet intervenes 
shows that the former phrase had struck 
Herakles, so that he naturally uses a word 
cognate to it instead of to the tamer εὖ φρονεῖς. 
Strong dramatic insight however is shown 
in the arrangement of 1]. 1142-5 (see ἢ. on 
1143). 

Of the emendations, the most certain seem 
to be |. 4 ἔσχον (ἔσχεν), 1. 123 λαβοῦ χερὸς 
καὶ πέπλων (χερῶν), 458 ἐτέκομεν ὑμᾶς (ἔτεκον 
μέν), 649 φθονερόν τε γῆρας (φόνιον), 194 γάιος 
ἐφάνη (γένος), 386 ἀργυρορρύτων Ἕβρου διεπέ- 
pacev ὄχθων (ἀργυρορρύταν Ἕβρον διεπέρασ᾽ 
ὄχθον), 131 ἐξ “Avda (és ἀίδαν), 1951 ἐγκαρ- 
τερήσω βίοτον (θάνατον), 1367 6 φύσας καὶ 
τεκών (καὶ 6 τεκών), 1422 δυσκόμιστ᾽ ἄχη (δυσ- 
κόμιστα γῇ). The following are especially 
bold : 250 ὅταν χάσκητε (πάσχῃ τι), 776 χρόνου 
γὰρ οὔτις ῥόπαλον εἰσορᾶν ἔτλα (οὔτις ἔτλα τὸ 
πάλιν εἰσ.), 1162 σάρκα τὴν νεᾶνιν (τὴν ἐμήν): 
but the last is the only one that is in the 
least convincing. 

The excellent emendation of 1. 164, τραχεῖαν 
ἄλοκα τάξιν ἐμβεβὼς δορός, is claimed by 
Wecklein: Wakefield’s emendation τεκόντι 
for γέροντι inl. 575 was made independently 
by W.-M. as early as 1874: in 1.1177 ἀλλ᾽ 
ἄλλο πόυ τι 1s preferred to Wecklein’s rou zou 
(τί που): in 149 Wecklein’s suggestion τέκοι 
κοινὸν τέκνον seems preferable to W.-M.’s 
ἐκοινώνει τέκνου ; On the other hand in 1218 
σημαίνεις φόβον (φόνον) is better than 
Wecklein’s suggestion φυγεῖν. In the in- 
sertion of ἰόν (423) the present editor claims 
priority over Wecklein. 

The tollowing changes seem unsatisfactory : 
157 6 δ᾽ ἔσχε δόξαν for ὃς ἔσχε ὃ. (the editor 
seems to have missed the rhythin of the pas- 
sage) : 186 οὐκ ἄν σέ y aivecete for σ᾽ ἐπαινέσειε 
(apparently on the insufficient ground that 
the pronoun cannot be elided if emphatic) : 
577 κάδει for καὶ δεῖ: 971 ὃ δ᾽ ἐξελίσσων παῖδα 
κίονος κυκλῶν (κύκλω) : 1104 οὐ δώματ᾽ for 
Πλόυτωνᾶ τ᾽ : 1161 προσβαλῶν for προσλαβὼν 
(giving no parallels for such use of fut. part. 
with αἰσχύνομαι) : 1241 τοίγαρ παρεσκευάσμεθ᾽ 
ὥστε καὶ περᾶν (xatOavev)—in 1877 he de- 
spaired of emending xar@avew, the present 
attempt, though ingeniously translated in 
the notes, is too difficult: 1414 ὃ κλεινὸς 
Ἡρακλῆς οὐκ εἶ νοσῶν (ποῦ κεῖνος ὦν) gives 
much weaker sense than the original text. 

It should be noted that the text is de- 
fended in 895 (οὐχὶ τᾶς Διονυσιάδος) βοτρύων 
ἐπὶ χεύμασι λώβας, writing however προσ- 
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φάγματ᾽ for πρὸς αἵματ᾽ in the previous line : 
in 938 ἐξὸν pias μοι χειρὸς εὖ θέσθαι τάδε ; 
giving an interesting explanation of the 
genitive: while in 775, dvvacw ἄδικον ἐφέλκων, 
the editor retains ἄδικον which he had pre- 
viously agreed with Nauck in expunging: 
in 879 μανίαισιν--- χορευθέντ᾽ ἐναύλοις the ad}. 
is defended by a comparison with καταυλήσω 
φόβῳ in 869. 

Only six lines are obelized: and in 1288 
κληδουχούμενοι is marked as corrupt while in 
1209 the emendation πολύ τε δάκρυον ἐκβάλ- 
λων (for πολιόν) though introduced into the 
text is admitted to be unsatisfactory. 

The orthography may be new to some 
English students in the following respects: 
the editor writes μέμφῃ, ἔρχῃ; etc., for the 
vulgar μέμφει, ἔρχει : οἰκτίρω (οἰκτείρω) : ἐκ- 
τεισαίατο (ἐκτισαίατό) : ἐκκρίμνασθε (ἐκκρήμ- 
νασθε), see n. on p. 152: γέλον (γέλων) 1. 285, 
see n.: ὃ for ὃ demonstrative: while σὲ 
when emphatic is not elided, 6... és σὲ ἀφίξο- 
μαι, see n. to 1. 218. 
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The following peculiarities are less de- 
fensible: in dialogue, the παράγραφος re- 
places the speaker’s initials, a vexatious re- 
trogression apparently intended, like the 
insertion of the marks denoting corre- 
spondence in the choruses, to give the reader 
an idea of the appearance of the MSS. Even 
more confusing to the English reader is the 
absence of capital letters in the German 
except before proper names: while the Ger- 
man orthography, like the Greek, is obtru- 
sively up to date. 

These however are minor matters: the 
only serious defect from an exegetical point 
of view is the absence of a translation, 
a defect which is remedied in the recent 
edition of the Hippolytus : while the editor’s 
broad treatment of his subject in the first 
volume really marks an epoch in the method 
of studying Greek Tragedy. 


N. WeEpp. 
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Tue business-like and bald language of the 
᾿Αθηναίων ἸΤολιτεία presents, except now and 
then from the state of the text, no difficulties 
of translation. The English and foreign 
versions now before us would therefore 
hardly call for notice, if it were not for the 
‘interest attaching directly to a new Greek 
book and indirectly to the first translations 
of it. Both the English translators address 
themselves primarily to the general public 
rather than to scholars, and for the latter 
the chief interest consists perhaps in ob- 
serving which of the many suggestions 
made for the improvement of the text they 
have adopted and how far, when translating 
through thick and thin, they have been able 
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to extract a reasonable meaning without 
doing violence to Greek idiom. Though 
Mr. Kenyon’s book did not appear till July, 
the introduction is dated in April last. It 
is therefore hard to tell which suggestions 
he had and which he had not before him at 
the time of writing. He has however 
adopted a great many, and his translation 
is very differen from what it would have 
been if he had translated his own original 
text. But the work of emendation is 
by no means over and it may safely be pre- 
dicted that any translation made in a few 
years’ time will differ almost as much again. 
Meanwhile he has had one advantage over 
Mr. Poste: by further study of the papy- 
rus he has been able to correct his own 
previous readings in several places. He 
tells us for itigtaatee that what he printed 
in ch. 16 as ὥστε δια[μπε]ρὲς ἐγεωργοῦντο 15 
now found to be ὥστε διατρέφεσθαι yewpyorv- 
ras, and in ch. 15 τῷ ᾿Ανακείῳ becomes τῷ 
Θησείῳ. 

The translation of ch. 
fair specimen of his work. 

‘Now seeing that such was the organi- 
zation of a constitution, and that the 
many were in slavery to the few, the people 
rose against the upper class. The strife was: 


5 seems to be a 
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keen, and for ἃ long time the two parties 
were face to face with one another, till at 
last, by common consent, they appointed 
Solon to be mediator and Archon, and 
committed the whole constitution to his 
hands. The immediate cause of his ap- 
pointment was his poem, which begins with 
the words :— 


I see, and within my heart deep sadness has 
claimed its place, 

As I look on the oldest home of the ancient 
Tonian race : 


and so he continues fighting and disputing 


on behalf of each party in turn against the - 


other, and finally he advises them to come 
to terms and put an end to the quarrel ex- 
isting between them. By birth and repu- 
tation Solon was one of the foremost men 
of the day, but in wealth and position he 
was of the middle class, as is manifest from 
many circumstances, and especially from 
his own evidence in these poems, where he 
exhorts the wealthy not to be grasping :— 


But ye who have store of good, who are 
sated and overflow, 

Restrain your swelling soul, and still it and 
keep it low: 

Let the heart that is great within you be 
trained a lowher way ; 

Ye shall not have all at your will, and we 
will not for ever obey. 


Indeed, he constantly ascribes the origin 
of the conflict to the rich ; and accordingly 
at the beginning of the poem he says that 
he fears “the love of wealth and an over- 
weening mind,” evidently meaning that it 
was through these that the quarrel arose.’ 
‘Poem’ here is hardly exact enough for ἐλε- 
γεία, and αἰτίαν ἀνάπτει means perhaps rather 
‘imputes the blame’ ‘than ascribes the 
origin.’ It is surely an error to translate 
ὡς ἔκ τε τῶν ἄλλων ὁμολογεῖται ‘as is manifest 
from many circumstances.’ If the meaning 
were doubtful it would still be determined 
by the parallel expressions ot ἄλλοι συνομο- 
λογοῦσι πάντες and of 7 ἄλλοι συμφωνοῦσι 
πάντες at the end of ch. 6 and beginning of 
ch. 12, in each of which places Solon’s own 
verses and the witness of other people are 
coupled together. There are some other 
places in which the meaning seems to me to 
be missed. I mention a few of them. P. 
101, 1. 2, ἐὰν δέ τινες τῶν ἀπιόντων οἰκίαν λαμ- 
βάνωσιν Ἐλευσῖνι, συμπείθειν τὸν κεκτημένον 
does not mean ‘the people would help them 
to obtain the consent of the owner’; τινες 
gives the subject of συμπείθειν, a verb which 
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is used in the same sense in at least two 
other passages of this treatise. In ch. 56, 
‘at the Dionysia there is a chorus for each 
tribe,’ &c., Mr. Kenyon has understood of 
the choruses what the writer says of the 
choregi, with the result of throwing the 
expense of the chorus on the tribe instead of 
the choregus. In Solon’s lines (p. 32, 1. 5) 
ἀλκὴν πάντοθεν ποιεῖσθαι cannot, I think, 
mean ‘took me strength from every side’ 
but ‘showed prowess on all sides,’ like 
Mezentius when he ‘partes cunctatur in 
omnes,’ for Solon compares himself to a 
wolf at bay, as Virgil compares Mezentius 
toa wild boar. The rendering of ἐποίησαν - 
διαψημισμόν (p. 35, 1. 10) by ‘a resolution 
was passed’ seems to be doubly wrong, for 
it confuses ποιεῖν with ποιεῖσθαι and δια- 
ψημισμός with ψήφισμα. The expression 
means literally ‘caused a distinguishing 
vote to be taken,’ unless indeed we ought to 
read the middle voice. In p. 80, 1. 3, τῇ 
πόλει πάσῃ πατρικῶς χρωμένους surely does not 
mean ‘that they acted in all their public 
life in a manner worthy of their ancestry ’ 
but that they behaved like fathers (not to 
this or that class, but) to the whole 
state. Mr. Kenyon still takes θυρίδας in ch. 
50 to mean doors, though in a note he adds 
‘or possibly windows.’ There is no reason 
whatever to suppose that the word can be 
used as doors. It is true that Liddell and 
Scott recognize that meaning but any one 
who verifies their references for it will see 
that they are not justified. In p. 140, 1. 
11, ἔπειτα χορηγοὺς τραγῳδοῖς καθίστησι τρεῖς 
ἐξ ἁπάντων ᾿Αθηναίων τοὺς πλουσιωτάτους, I 
have suggested that τοὺς πλουσιωτάτους 
should be omitted as a gloss on the ground 
that this liturgy was not the most costly. 
This view is strengthened by the necessity 
Mr. Kenyon finds himself under of writing 
‘three of the richest persons’ instead of ‘the 
three richest,’ for the Greek can only mean 
‘the three richest’ and, if genuine, would 
imply that the three richest were appointed 
over and over again. When Theramenes 
is said (p. 80, 1. 8) πάσας προάγειν (τὰς πολι- 
τείας), Mr. Kenyon translates this by the 
word ‘supporting,’ which, no doubt, if right, 
it would have to mean. But can the Greek 
word mean that? προάγειν πολιτείαν Means 
in general what προάγειν δημοκρατίαν, ὀλιγαρ- 
χίαν, &c., would mean in particular, and this 
must be, I think, to make a democracy 
more democratic, an oligarchy more oli- 
garchical, and so on. It would be almost a 
synonym for Aristotle’s ἐπιτείνειν as opposed 
to ἀνιένα. Although the conjecture is a 
bold one, I still think that, as I have before 
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suggested, we should for προάγειν read στέρ- 
yew, which fits in admirably with the con- 
text. In ch. 24 ‘600 jurymen’ is only a 
misprint for ‘6000 jurymen’; but M. 
Gennadius’ conjecture of ὁπλῖται for δικασταί 
seems for more reasons than one extremely 
probable, and it may perhaps go along with 
my own conjecture of ὁπλιτῶν in p. 150, 1. 
2, where Mr. Kenyon prints 6[ypo|réy and 
where the MS. may by the same error really 
have had δικαστῶν. In the last mentioned 
place Mr. Kenyon writes ‘the citizens’ : 
does be think δημοτῶν can mean that, or is 
he suggesting πολιτῶν! This however is 
hardly the occasion to raise questions about 
readings, and I will only remark on that 
matter that, though Mr. Kenyon usually 
states in a note where he is translating some- 
thing different from the text of his second 
edition, he sometimes omits to do so. For 
instance, he appears to adopt the suggestion 
of συμφοράν for διαφοράν in p. 80, 1. 14, and 
that of ἐγκάουσι for ἀνάγουσι in p. 122, 1. 20, 
but there is nothing to show his readers that 
he is not translating his own printed text. 


Mr. Poste’s rendering of ch. 5 will also 
give a fair idea of his work in comparison 
with Mr. Kenyon’s. 

‘The narrowness of the constitution and 
the oppression of the many by the few 
ended in an outbreak of war between the 
nobles and commons. As the disruption 
proved persistent, after they had been long 
divided into hostile camps, they concurred 
in a joint election of Solon to act as mediator 
and dictator and _ reconstructor pleni- 
potentiary of the state, a work for which he 
had shown some fitness in the elegiac poem 
which begins “my eyes are opened, and I 
see with anguish the plight of this old 
Jonian land,” in which poem he endeavours 
to calm their resentments, champions each 
party in turn against the other, appeals to 
the reason of both, and finally urges them 
to join in uprooting the causes of dissension, 
Though illustrious by birth and ancestry, 
in fortune and occupation Solon belonged 
to the middle class according to all authori- 
ties and his own testimony in the verses 
where he tells the wealthy not to be over- 
grasping—“ Still, ye great, the mighty 
pantings within your bosom. Feed not 
so high the over-dieted and riotous steed, 
your overweening spirit: for neither my 
compeers nor the humblest ranks will 
tolerate the present yoke.” He continually 
throws the blame of the schism on the rich, 
fearing, as he says in the beginning of the 
poem, their greed and pride as the sources 
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of the hatred that ranged class against 
class.’ 

It may be doubted whether ‘ancestry ’ 
and ‘occupations’ are good words for δόξῃ 
and πράγμασιν, and whether Solon had any 
notion of a steed and its pantings in his 
mind, nor does he say anything about up- 
rooting causes. The concluding words are 
so translated (or punctuated) as to make ὡς 
διὰ ταῦτα τῆς ἔχθρας ἐνεστώσης a Sort of quo- 
tation from Solon, which they are not. In 
the last line of Solon Mr. Poste is presum- 
ably translating some new reading which is 
unknown tome. ‘He endeavours to calm 
their resentments’ no doubt represents his 
own conjecture of ἐπράυνεν for the corrupt 
ἐπήλαυνεν ; but, though ἐπράυνεν is one of the 
first words that would occur here to the 
emender, it can hardly be right. In the first 
place we want a present tense, not an im- 
perfect, to go with the present tenses fol- 
lowing. In the second the word would be 
out of place in this part of the sentence. 
Solon is described as adopting first a com- 
bative and afterwards a conciliatory at- 
titude. It is not at first that he παραινεῖ 
καταπαύειν τὴν ἐνεστῶσαν φιλονικίαν, but only 
μετὰ ταῦτα. 

In the sketch of the Draconian consti- 
tution Mr. Poste adopts an ingenious but 
not, I think, a legitimate way of escaping 
from a difficulty, when he translates ἀπεδέ- 
δοτο ἡ πολιτεία τοῖς ὅπλα παρεχομένοις ‘ SOVE- 
reign power was already wielded by the 
class of persons capable of providing its 
(their?) own equipment in war,’ and adds 
in a note ‘ this agrees with the statement of 
Aristotle, Pol. ii. 12, that Drakon made no 
change in the constitution. The revolution 
had already taken place. Drakon’s task 
was to adjust the laws to the changed 
centre of political power.’ But the plu- 
perfect is used here, not because the change 
had taken place before Draco, but because 
he had made the change before the system 
here described in some detail got into work- 
ing order. The imperfects that follow de- 
pict its working, not its first establishment. 
At the time when they ypotvro «.7.A. Draco 
had given power to the ὅπλα παρεχύμενοι. 
In some other places Mr. Poste’s renderings 
seems to me still more indefensible. Such 
are ‘dispassionate judges’ for ot μὴ παρέρ- 
γως ἀποφαινόμενοι (p. 80, 1. 6): ‘rule by con- 
sent of the governed’ for τῶν ἀρχομένων 
ἥττων ἀρχή (p. 96, 1. 6): ‘within tne pre- 
cincts of the metropolis’ for ἐν ταῖς ὁδρῖς (p. 
125, 1. 6). κανηφορεῖν (p. 47, 1. 5) ought not 
to be translated ‘carry the sacred basket,’ 
as though there was only one. ‘A beautiful 
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woman named Phue’ omits the μεγάλη; which 
is as essential as the καλή in the account of 
Athena’s representative (p. 40, 1.5). ‘The 
corrupt practices of modern law courts’ does 
not at all express τὰ viv γινόμενα in p. 27, 1. 
4, which only means the great power of the 
courts, not their corruption. 

Those who are familiar with Mr. Poste’s 
translation of the Posterior Analytics will 
be prepared to find his English at some dis- 
tance from the Greek. In the translation 
before us this is noticeable in the modern 
and not unfrequeatly stilted language which 
he employs. Solon is ‘interviewed’: men 
become ‘ millionaires’ : Cleon makes speeches 
‘in the garb of a working-man’ (διαζωσά- 
μενος OV διεζωσμένος) ; οὐκ ἂν κατέσχε δῆμον 
is ‘he would have dissolved society’: τῆς 
πολιτείας μεταδιδόναι 15. ‘to give them a share 
in shaping the destinies of the nation’: 
παραστρατηγηθῆναι is to be ‘ made the unwit- 
ting accomplice of a fraudulent scheme,’ 
and we have already seen that ὁδοί are ‘ the 
precincts of the metropolis.’ ἀριστίνδην is 
more than adequately translated by ‘in 
accordance with the qualifications charac- 
teristic of an aristocratic constitution’ : 
something simpler would do. The following 
sentence offends in another way and _ re- 
quires the hand of the emender as much as 
any passage in the original Greek: ‘ what 
is the likelihood that a man, so just and so 
superior to personal interests that, when he 
might by bribing the support of either fac- 
tion have continued (?) tyrant, he dared to 
offend them both, preferring to personal ag- 
grandisement the glory of saving the state, 
it is credible that such a man should be 
tempted to cover himself with dishonour for 
a paltry pecuniary gain?’ Another question- 
able practice is the habit of introducing ex- 
planatory matter into the text instead of 
putting it, if at all, into notes. κύρβεις, for 
instance, is translated ‘ three-faced pyramids 
revolving on pivots’: Μαρωνεία is ‘ Maroneia 
or Laurion’: κομίσασθαι τὰ χρήματα is ‘call 
in the capital and dispose of it at their 
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pleasure.’ ‘Geraestus’ becomes ‘ Geraistos, 
the south point of Euboia,’ and ‘Scyllaeum ἢ 
appears as ‘Skullaion, the east point of 
Argolis.’ Into ch. 49 about eight lines of 
astronomical matter are interpolated, of 
which there is not a word in the original 
text. 

By way of comparing the two books, it 
may be said shortly that Mr. Kenyon keeps 
closer to the words of the Greek and will 
give perhaps a better idea of the style of 
the original, while Mr. Poste strays further 
from it and perhaps gains less often than he 
loses: that Mr. Poste avails himself more 
freely of emendations or has brought his 
work more thoroughly up to date, while Mr. 
Kenyon can tell us with authority the last 
readings of the MS.: that Mr. Kenyon 
states what readings he is translating while 
Mr. Poste does not: and that Mr. Kenyon 
furnishes in a well-written introduction and 
in numerous notes an amount of explanation 
and comment much greater than is supplied 
by Mr. Poste’s few notes and the explana- 
tions introduced without notice into his 
text. 

The German translation referred to above 
appeared very speedily after the publication 
of the papyrus and, though the translators 
used considerable freedom in dealing with 
the Greek and in some places would ap- 
pear to have anticipated conjectures since 
made, it represents a text now so discredited 
that it must be rewritten before it calls for 
particular notice. For the time at which it 
was published it appears to be accurately 
and skilfully done. The value to foreigners 
of the Italian translation, which also seems 
to be accurate, consists chiefly in the greatly 
improved Greek text which accompanies it, 
embodying a large number of English and 
foreign emendations, and furnishing us with 
something far better than the Museum’s 
second edition. But the Dutch and German 
editions that have since appeared render 
this text of comparatively little use. 

H. Ricnarps. 


VOL. I. PART I. 


Aw English series of publications analogous 
to Texte und Untersuchungen is very welcome, 
and this first instalment augurs well for its 
quality. It gives English students full 
opportunity of judging for themselves of 
the value of the document which was pub- 
lished in 1878 (S. Aristidis, philosophi atheni- 
ensis, Sermones duo, St. Lazare) by the 
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Armenians of the Lazarist monastery at 
Venice, as an Armenian translation of the 
first part of the Apology of Aristides. In 
his Eglise Chrétienne, p. vi., Renan confi- 
dently denied the authenticity of this inter- 
esting fragment. But there seems to be 
little doubt that he has been too hasty ; and 
it remains to be seen whether he will retract 
or modify the opinion which he expressed in 
1879. The present volume gives us a great 
deal more, viz. a Syriac translation of 
nearly the whole of the Apology, which was 
discovered by the editor in the convent of 
S. Catharine on Mt. Sinai in 1889. Till 
1878 we knew little more of Aristides than 
the very meagre notices of him in the 
Ecclesiastical History and Chronicon of 
Eusebius, who tells us that Aristides ad- 
dressed a defence of the faith to Hadrian, 
and that this defence had been ‘preserved 
by many people down to the present day’; 
which scarcely implies that Eusebius himself 
had readit. At any rate he does not quote it: 
and it appears that he was mistaken in sup- 
posing that it was addressed to Hadrian. In 
the translation of what seem to be the 
opening words of the original we read 
....Caesar Titus Hadrianus Antoninus, 
Worshipful and Clement, from Marcianus 
Aristides, philosopher of Athens,’—words 
which clearly indicate Antoninus Pius, the 
suecessor of Hadrian, who bears the name 
Hadrian by adoption. Either Eusebius or his 
informant has read the title carelessly, and 
scores of writers since his day have copied his 
statement. This independence in reference 
to Eusebius, the addition of the name 
Marcianus to Aristides, and the extreme 
simplicity of the Apology itself, are all in 
favour of the genuineness of the document. 
Another characteristic which is in favour of 
its antiquity is its friendliness towards 
Judaism : and yet, in spite of this friendliness, 
in the traces of a primitive creed which are 
found in it occurs the clause ‘ He was pierced 
by the Jews, without the words which became 
common afterwards ‘ under Pontius Pilate.’ 
The editor is right in comparing with this 
clause the words of 8. Peter in Acts ii. 36, 
‘Whom ye crucified,’ but not those of ὃ. 
James in his Epistle, v. 6, where ‘ye have 
killed the vighteous one’ is probably a 
general statement and has no direct reference 
to the death of Christ (comp. Wisd. ii. 10-20). 
But the words of 8. Peter in Acts iii. 14, 15, 
and of 8. Stephen in Acts vil. 52, might be 
added as parallel. 

The nucleus of a creed which is found in 
the Apology runs thus: ‘ He was pierced by 
the Jews ; He died and was buried; After 
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three days he rose again, and ascended into 
heaven.’ It is probable that other doctrinal 
statements which occur in the appeal are 
disjecta membra of the same symbol; viz. 
that God is the Maker of heaven and earth, 
and that Jesus Christ is to come to judge , 
perhaps also that He was born of the Virgin 
Mary. 

There is some reason for believing that 
Celsus had read the Apology of Aristides, 
and that some of his criticisms, as quoted by 
Origen, were directed against it, or at least 
suggested by it. The argument is a cumu- 
lative one, and (with one exception) none 
of the items taken singly amount to very 
much. The exception is this. Aristides 
‘expresses the remarkable opinion that the 
Jewish ritual is rather an adoration of angels 
than a worship of God. The expression is 
the more remarkable because Aristides 
affects to reason throughout as the philo- 
sopher rather than the Christian, and he for- 
gets himself and introduces the angels 
without even an explanation to the emperor, 
as to what beingsareintended. What shall 
we say then when we find Celsus affirming 
that the Jews worship angels? And Origen 
is so puzzled as to ask “ where in the world did 
Celsus find in the Mosaic writings instruc- 
tion in the worship of angels” (C. Céls. 1. 26). 
It is certainly curious that we find the miss- 
ing link supplied by the Apology of 
Aristides.’ 

When the Armenian translation is com- 
pared with the Syriac in that portion which 
is common to both, it is seen that on the 
whole the latter is much the more faithful 
rendering. There are exceptions, but as a 
rule it is the Armenian translator who takes 
liberties in both directions, sometimes inter- 
polating and sometimes condensing. It is he 
who speaks of Christ’s Mother as the Theo- 
tokos, an expression which Renan pronoun- 
ced to be among the things which were fatal 
to the authenticity of the document. In the 
Syriac there is no such expression, and we 
may be confident that it was not found in 
the Greek original. 

In the Appendix Mr. Robinson shows 
that we have a third authority for deter- 
mining the contents of the Apology of 
Aristides. This is contained in the Greek 
text of the famous romance of ‘ Barlaam and 
Josaphat,’ which is printed in Migne’s 
edition of John of Damascus, but which, 
although connected with his name since the 
eleventh century, is of much earlier origin, 
and is an adaptation of the Indian legend 
of Buddha. In the story, Josaphat, the son 
of an Eastern King, is converted to Chris- 
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tianity in spite of his father’s precautions, 
who had been warned by astrologers at the 
child’s birth that he would become a Chris- 
tian. The father is distressed and enraged ; 
but Barlaam, who had converted Josaphat, 
has disappeared. The following schemeisthen 
laid to reconvert the prince. Nachor, an 
old man who resembles Barlaam, is put up 
to defend Christianity in open discussion and 
is to allow himself to be easily refuted, so 
that the prince may see how worthless a re- 
ligion he has adopted. But Nachor is made 
to bless where he had intended to curse, and 
delivers such a speech that he himself and 
the king and the people become Christians. 
The speech which he delivers is the Apology of 
Aristides, with just such modifications as are 
necessary to make it fit the surroundings. 
So that here we seem to have the Greek 
original, with comparatively slight altera- 
tion; and as it is a good deal shorter than 
the Syriac, there is reason for believing that 
the latter has been freely interpolated. 
Those parts of the Apology which would not 
suit the story would of course be omitted ; 
but that fact will not account for all the 
differences. 

In marked contrast to the writings of 
Justin Martyr, the Apology of Aristides con- 
tains very few references to canonical books, 
although there are passages which are col- 
oured by Ν. Τ᾿ language, especially from the 
Epistle to the Romans. Butsome of these 
references may have been inserted by the 
author of ‘ Barlaam and Josaphat,’ for they 
are either less clear in the Syriac or do not 
appear there at all. Beyond implying a 
written narrative of Christ’s life the Apology 
throws no light upon the Canon, This also 
is in favour of its authenticity and early 
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date. Aristides in arguing as a philosopher 
would not be likely to make much use of 
Christian writings, and in his time many of 
the canonical books were not widely diff- 
used, 

Mr. Robinson is specially to be congratu- 
lated on his identitication of Nachor’s speech 
in ‘ Barlaam and Josaphat’ with the much 
desired Greek text of the Apology of 
Aristides. It has been open to any scholar 
to make this important discovery ever since 
Boissonade published the Greek text of the 
romance in vol. iv. of his Anecdota in Paris, 
1832; but the glory has been reserved for 
Cambridge and Mr. Robinson. — Boissonade 
made very inadequate use of the materials 
which lay ready to his hand, confining 
himself to four, or indeed mainly two, out 
of seventeen MSS. which are in the Library 
at Paris: and there are others elsewhere, 
amounting to about sixty in all, which 
Zotenberg has catalogued. Boissonade’s 
faulty text has been reprinted (with fresh 
blunders) in Migne’s Patrologia Graeca, tom. 
96, in the third vol. of John of. Damascus. 
Mr. Robinson has now given us a newly 
edited text, with a large number of variants 
from MSS. which he has collated. As he 
points out, nothing has been attempted as 
yet in the way of a genealogical classification 
of the materials: but whoever undertakes 
that laborious work will be largely indebted 
to the present editor for his pioneering. 

It is little exaggeration to say that the 
first volume of ‘Texts and Studies’ deserves 
to rank with the Didache and Diatessaron 
as among the most important of the many 
precious recoveries which have been made 
during the present century. 

A. PLUMMER. 


DYER’S STUDIES OF THE GODS IN GREECE. 


Studies of the Gods in Greece, at certain 
Sanctuaries recently excavated. By Louis 
Dyer, B.A. Oxon, late Assistant Professor 
at Harvard University. Macmillan & Co. 
8s. 6d. net. 


How did the average Greek citizen think of 
his relation to the gods, and what fruit had 
his religion in his daily life? There is no- 
thing more difficult, even for mature students 
of Greek thought, than the attempt to 
answer such questions as these. Young 
scholars who have completed their course at 
the university may well feel wholly at a 


loss when confronted with them. And no 
wonder. The religion of the Romans, in 
spite of all its obscurities, presents no such 
difficulties ; however deeply overlaid by im- 
portations from without, it was in the main 
the religion of a single community, and of 
a people gifted neither with fancy nor 
speculative power, who moreover at an early 
period allowed it to come under the control 
of a powerful political priesthood. But 
the religion of the Greeks is like the hal- 
cyon’s plumage, always changing hue in vary- 
ing lights; we cannot now reduce it to a 
system, simply because ib never was system- 
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atized by a priesthood like that of Rome. 
Tt varied over the whole of Hellas, and dif- 
ferent forms of it confront us even within 
the walls of a single πόλις. And such 
material as we have to work on is extremely 
difficult to deal with. Records of worship 
in inscriptions are indeed increasing in num- 
ber, but they are still few and fragmentary ; 
literary allusions are often obscure ; the 
mythological key is exceedingly difficult to 
fit into the lock. 

It is true enough that in standard works 
like those of Schémann, Hermann, Lobeck, 
Preller, and Maury, a vast amount of 
material has been brought together, and in 
Roscher’s Mythological Lexicon this material 
is now being sifted and made more easily 
accessible, and also largely increased by the 
results of more recent discoveries. But 
none of these works have ever been trans- 
lated into English. Parts both of Hermann 
and Schémann have appeared in an English 
form, but not those which deal with religion. 
And though our younger scholars very 
quickly acquire a working knowledge of 
German, when once they are free from the 
trammels of examination, it must be con- 
fessed, on both sides of the Atlantic, that 
we are sorely in need of a really good book 
on this subject in our own tongue. We 
have valuable fragments, but nothing com- 
prehensive. Sir Charles Newton, Professor 
Jebb, Mr. Pater, and several others, have 
contributed, and recently Miss Harrison has 
produced a volume of real importance. 
Scattered up and down Professor Freeman’s 
new Listory of Sicily are many useful facts 
and suggestions bearing on the religious ideas 
of the Sicilian Greeks. It is possible, and 
most earnestly to be hoped, that a collection 
of representative religious inscriptions may 
appear ere long, compiled by the one English 
scholar most amply qualified to edit it. But 
as yet there is no comprehensive attempt to 
bring the Greek religion before us as a 
whole; and we may welcome all the more 
kindly any scholarly and sympathetic essay 
towards a better understanding of any one 
side of it. 

The book under review is just such an 
essay, or series of essays. It is scholarly, 
because its author has Greek literature at 
his fingers’ ends, and knows how to go to 
work upon it; and it is sympathetic, 
because he knows and loves both Greece and 
the Greeks. We may get the scholarship at 
home, but it may be doubted whether we 
can get the sympathy without something 
more thana hurried journey toGreece. Mr. 
Dyer was a student of the American School 
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at Athens, and it is impossible to read his 
book without feeling the immense advantages 
which these Schools offer to scholars, by 
bringing them into contact with their fellow- 
workers of other nationalities, as well as by 
giving them the chance of making themselves 
at home in the country whose history or 
thought they are studying. Such a book as 
Mr. Dyer’s could not possibly have been 
written without a prolonged residence in 
Greece: and though it is not a product of 
the British School, we may venture to think 
that it will help to convince the British 
public that there is really something in the 
movement which that ill-supported insti- 
tution represents in this country. 

The book consists of eight lectures given 
in the United States after Mr. Dyer’s return 
from Greece. These are addressed to 
students rather than to professors, and mat- 
ters of research are wisely relegated to ap- 
pendices, or are simply hinted at in sugges- 
tive notes. The general object of the lecturer 
is to inspire sympathy with one particular 
aspect of Greek religion, by carrying the 
reader to certain famous sites which have 
recently been the scenes of excavation. As 
Professor Freeman has lately made us feel 
at home in the Greek sites of Sicily, so 
Mr. Dyer takes us to Icaria, to Eleusis, to 
Delphi, Epidaurus, and Delos, and compels us 
to share the enthusiasm which he drew from 
the scenery and the classical remains which 
excavators have brought to light. His en- 
thusiasm is genuine and delightful, and the 
language in which he expresses it is full of 
a certain honest fervour, which, in spite of 
an occasional tendency to be rhetorical, 
seems exactly to answer its purpose of rous- 
ing interest and sympathy. It is clear that 
Mr. Dyer’s mind is naturally rather poetical 
than critical; it may even be said that his 
feeling occasionally gets a little the better 
of his reasoning. But it is exactly feeling 
that we want just now, in an age when we 
are almost overwhelmed with critical detail 
in every department of antiquity. It is a 
real pleasure to put the critical spirit clean 
away for once, and to drink full draughts of 
exhilarating Greek air from each successive 
chapter of this book. 

The aspect of Greek religion to which 
Mr. Dyer has almost entirely confined himself 
is one about which most of us have a 
very scanty knowledge. The ideas of 
immortality, of the mystery of suffering, 
of holiness, of purification in a spiritual 
as well as in ἃ ritualistic sense, of 
comfort in trouble—bodily and mental— 
coming from a divine source, are all il- 
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lustrated in the worship of the deities 
whom he selects for study. The reader is 
made sensible of the force of a certain 
‘under-current of Greek religious feeling, 
which had its source partly in a primitive 
nature-worship, partly in the later feeling of 
kinship or unity with nature. This force was 
one acting rather on the people than on the 
aristocracy, and it therefore does not make 
itself felt either in literature or politics until 
comparatively late, There is little trace of 
it in Homer. The fierce Homeric deities, of 
whom Mr, Gladstone complains that they 
were all behind Eumaeus in goodness, were 
not those who really ruled the hearts of the 
mass of Greek ‘folk.’ ‘The quality of 
Greek deities,’ says Mr. Dyer, ‘was that of 
mercy’ ; and in order to understand this we 
must leave Homer, and see what can be 
learnt from Demeter and Dionysus, Apollo 
and his son (or double) Aesculapius, and 
even Aphrodite herself, at the shrines where 
they ministered some strange and un- 
fathomable comfort, not only to the rich 
and noble, but to all who sought their help. 

This leading idea, that the Greeks con- 
ceived of fae gods as merciful, and as a 
consequence that they had a religion not so 
far removed from our own as we are apt to 
fancy it, is enunciated in the introductory 
lecture and worked out in the others. The 
reader should therefore, when he has finished 
the book, go back to the first chapter, and 
consider whether the illustrations have con- 
firmed the thesis. He will probably come 
to the conclusion that they have done so in 
great measure, and that the most famous 
sbrines in Greece were seats of something 
approaching to pure and undefiled religion ; 
and he may also conclude that relics of 
savage custom, such as Mr. Lang delights to 
discover in Greece, had no more really to do 
with the religious ideas of the iater Greek, 
than the survivals of Paganism in the 
Roman Catholic Church have to do with the 
Christianity it represents. 

Mr. Dyer naturally starts with the Eleu- 
sinian deities. With Demeter he has a 
comparatively easy task. He wishes to show 
that she was a tender, loving, homely deity, 
the friend of all women who have had sor- 
row like her own; he therefore puts Homer 
aside, analyses the Homeric hymn (after 
Wegener), and passes thence to the Cnidian 
statues discovered by Sir C. Newton. The 
exposition of the hymn is perhaps a little 
wanting in clearness, for Mr. Dyer’s power 
clearly does not lie so much in treating 
inythological difficulties, as in enforcing his 
own impressions. But the value of the 
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chapter les in the lessons drawn from the 
statues. Here, as throughout the book, the 
power of the Greek to purify and ennoble 
rude ideas is brought out with skill, and 
with that touch of imagination which il- 
lumines the whole book. The scientific 
critic may possibly deride ; but if we are to 
learn anything from archaeology about the 
Greeks as human beings, we must have 
teachers of imagination as well as know- 
ledge. This lecture, taken in this light, is 
a most useful commentary on | the article in 
Roscher’s Leaicon. 

Before we pay a visit to the most famous 
site of Demeter’s worship we are taken to 
Iéaria, the earliest scene of the cult of 
Dionysus in Attica, which has been investi- 
gated by the American School. Mr. Dyer 
does not tell us much of what was found 
there (though ke has placed the beautiful 
ivy-wreath on the cover of his book), but he 
draws inspiration from the scene. We 
follow Dionysus from Thrace to Icaria, and 
from Icaria to Eleusis, and mark how he 
undergoes ‘a triple probation,’ never indeed 
losing his wildest traits altogether, yet 
gradually becoming changed under the 
magic influence of the Greek into the ‘ god- 
head of the widest and best worship known 
to the best spirits in the best days of the 
best community in Hellas.’ Naturally 
enough the details of this transformation 
are as baffing to Mr. Dyer as to every one 
else. Dionysus would not explain himself 
to the Greek, much less can he be explained 
by the modern. The Thracian god of the 
nether-world, where alone existence is real, 
becomes the god of all real things (p. 96), ze 
wine, water, fire, and flashing gold ; and so 
he passes to Greece as a fluid deity of many 
sides, such as rhythmic motion, poetry, pro- 
phecy, and inspiration. But when Mr. Dyer 
thus tries to trace a single current in the 
growth of this bewildering god, he does so 
with an obvious feeling that: he i is trying to 
solve the insoluble. But he so far becomes 
possessed of the god, that he contrives in 
his very struggles to impress us with some 
real sense of his extraordinary nature. And 
this impression he fixes by an elaborate 
and most instructive analysis of the Bacchae 
of Kuripides, at the end of his fourth lec- 
ture; not forgetting his main thesis, but 
showing how amid all the wild frenzy of 
the Bacchice worship, there is still an element 
of mercy and humanity in the god, and how 
it was even possible for a Christian poet 
(Nonnus) to find in his worship a fore- 
shadowing of ‘the mysteries of faithful 
sorrowing.’ 
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While still upon the cult of Dionysus, 
Mr. Dyer incidentally touches on a point of 
great historical interest. In a useful note 
(p. 125) he has put together the heads of 
evidence for the connexion of Pisistratus 
with the organized Bacchic worship at 
Athens, improving on a paper by Otto 
Ribbeck, which appeared as far back as 1869. 
Pisistratus had a special connexion with the 
hill-men of Attica, among whom the wor- 
ship of Dionysus first took root ; if therefore 
it can be shown that the organization of the 
Dionysiac festivals was his work, we may 
look on it as a victory of the religion of the 
people over that of the aristocratic clan. The 
point needs more ample working out than 
Mr. Dyer had space for; the religious his- 
tory of Attica in the sixth century, when 
the Demos, aided by the τύραννος, was 
gradually breaking down the exclusiveness 
of the old gentile associations, has never 
been adequately investigated. Even the 
genius of De Coulanges has missed the point 
here. One thing at least seems certain— 
that the century in which Epimenides, 
Solon, and Pisistratus worked for Athens, 
saw some re-construction of the religious 
system; and as in Greece religious and 
political development everywhere go hand 
in hand, we need not be surprised to find that 
this change consisted of the admission into 
the state calendar of popular worships of an 
individualistic type, as distinguished from 
the strictly local worships which were the 
property of aristocratic families. An 
obvious parallel may be found at Rome in 
the development of plebeian worships in the 
third and fourth centuries. 

Mr. Dyer’s last three lectures are perhaps 
hardly so interesting as the earher ones ; 
they deal with three distinct deities and 
sites, instead of with a group of deities 
eventually brought together at a single site 
(Eleusis), and especially in the last, on 
Apollo and Delos, we finish the chapter with 
a great desire for more on the same subject. 
We may hope that more will ere long be 
given us; for Mr. Dyer manifestly has the 
power of making us understand what are 
really the fruits of work such as that of 
M. Homolle at Delphi and Delos. Even as 
they stand, these chapters are of real 
educational value, so greatly do we need 
some one to tell our young scholars what 
archaeologists are really doing. And in 
each of them Mr. Dyer continues to enforce 
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his main thesis, that the religion of the 
Greeks was real, and that their gods were 
merciful. In that on Aesculapius, which 
takes us for a too brief visit to the health- 
giving site above Epidaurus, he endeavours 
to show that religion and the science of 
medicine worked hand in hand. In that 
on Aphrodite, the epithet Sosandra is 
insisted on, as representing a beneficent 
aspect of the goddess which has not been 
sufliciently noticed. This last indeed seems 
to us the weakest of all the lectures, for the 
author is of course embarrassed about the 
vexed question of the origin of the goddess, 
and we are glad when he returns at the end 
to show how the Eastern conception of her, 
be it Phenician or Hittite, became purified 
and ennobled in the mind of the wonderful 
Greek. This chapter is followed by three 
appendices, the third at least of which shows 
that Mr. Dyer can undertake a difficult 
piece of research with success, and can bring 
to bear on it a vast amount of reading both 
ancient and modern. 

We conclude with a single note on the 
view of Greek religion which the book en- 
forces. Mr. Dyer earnestly entreats us in his 
first chapter to banish from our minds all 
modern religious ideas, if we would under- 
stand those of the Greeks. Truly the advice 
is good, for how, for example, can we other- 
wise ever hope to reconcile the Dionysus of 
the Mysteries with the Dionysus whom 
Aristophanes’ audience delighted to see 
made an object of sublime ridicule? Yet 
one may ask how far Mr. Dyer’s own views 
of the ‘ piety’ of the Greeks (the word is his 
own) are not reflections from our modern 
sunlight. We can only see in the light 
which is given us. Butif the attempt to 
rid ourselves of modern notions is a hopeless 
one, it is at least consoling to reflect that there 
is a certain unity in the history of religion, 
as in all other history ; and that the Greeks 
sought at least, at certain times and places, to 
get from their religion something not far 
removed from that comfort and consolation 
which we expect from ours. Seekers they 
were essentially, as Adolf Holm so truly 
says in the preface to his History of G'reece ; 
and as St. Paul himself recognized this fact 
at Athens, we perhaps need not too hastily 
conclude that their world of religious 
thought was wholly different from our own. 


W. Warne Fow er. 
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KEIL’S EDITION OF VARRO'’S RES RUSTICAE. 


M. Porci Catonis De Agri Cultura Liber. 
M. Terenti Varronis Rerum Rusticarum 
Tibri Tres, ex recensione Henrict Ketit. 
Vol. IL. Fase. 11. Commentarius in Varronis 


Rerum Rusticarum Libros Tres. Leipzig. 
Teubner: 1891. 8 Mk. 
THis volume completes the edition οἵ 


Varro’s Res Rusticae, the first instalment of 
which was the text published by Keil in 
1884. We have now before us the com- 
mentary, in which the readings adopted in 
the text are justified, and a number of ob- 
servations added on Varronian usage. The 
commentary on Cato is as yet unpublished. 

It is well known to scholars that there is 
now no ancient manuscript of the Res 
Rusticae in existence, but that one now lost 
(the Florentine) was used by Victorius 
and Politian. Politian left notes of its 
readings in his copy of the editio princeps 
(1472), and Victorius based upon it his edi- 
tion published at Lyon in 1541. All the 
surviving manuscripts of the Res Rusticae 
are copies of the lost Florentine; and an 
editor’s first business is therefore to ascer- 
tain as far as possible, by an examination of 
Politian’s notes and of the fifteenth century 
MSS., the readings of the lost original. 

All praise 1s due to Keil for the careful 
and conscientious way in which he has _ per- 
formed this important duty. It must be 
added that he shows singular prudence and 
judgment in his treatment of passages really 
or apparently corrupt, and that his method 
is, in the best sense of the word, conserva- 
tive. He has contributed, indeed, a con- 
siderable number of new emendations ; but 
in no case, apparently, do his alterations 
imply any violent dislocation of the MS. 
text. ne brilliant and certain correction, 
not printed in the first volume, but now 
proposed for the first time, is to be found in 
the table of contents to the first book (p. 
113 20). The Florentine MS. had de nwm- 
ero rusticorum, quotiens operis quisque agri 
modus coli possit. For quotiens Keil now 
roads quotenis, citing from the heading of 

28 quotenos dies habeat quodque tempus. 

Another remarkable merit of the book 
lies in the careful study which it evinces 
of Varronian usage. The curious style of 
Varro, a mixture of simplicity and cum- 
brousness, requires a thorough mastery on 
the part of an editor before he puts his 
hand to the task of emendation. As ex- 


cellent instances: of Keil’s qualifications in 
this respect may be mentioned his notes upon 
anacoluthon (p. 134); on the loose combina- 
tion of indicative and subjunctive (pp. 16, 
265); on the accusative in the first part of 
a clause instead of a nominative in the second 
(p. 13) ;and on double negatives (p. 21). New 
light, too, is thrown upon the forms of Latin 
words: for instance, in the notes on guaad 
and quoad (p. 5): on cocescere, coctus, 
colescere for coacescere, coactus, coalescere (p 
128): on alvarium and alvare (p. 228). 

The commentary does not profess to 
deal, to any great extent, with the subject 
of the book. To discuss thoroughly the 
whole question of ancient Italian agriculture 
and Latin agricultural treatises requires not 
only a rare combination of gifts, but an 
amount of leisure such as can hardly fall to 
the lot of a scholar who pays due attention 
to the first problem of all, the restoration of 
the text. No one who is not content with 
second-hand work will, nowadays, refuse 
to recognize the width and the difficulty of 
this task. 

The mention of the text suggests a ques- 
tion. Is not the text of Varro’s Kes Rus- 
ticae, as Gesner thought, more disfigured 
with glosses than Keil will allow? I ce 
disposed to think this is the case in 1 2 
C. Licinium Stolonem et Cn. Trebellium ἐξα: 
venire, unum, cuius maiores de modo agri 
legem tulerunt (nam Stolonis illa lex, quae 
vetat plus D iugera habere civem Romanum). 
The words nam Stolonis—Romanum are 
surely inept, if regarded as part of the 
genuine text. 1 2 27 terra pestem teneto, salus 
hic maneto in meis pedibus. Was not Ges- 
ner right in expunging im meis pedibus 7 
The same suspicion attaches to 1 30, segetes 
runcart, herbam e segetibus expurgari ; 39 7 
gallinarius, curator earum, where runcari 
and gallinarius seem to have been explained 
by an interpreter. For rwncari comp. 
Isidore Orig. 17 2 5 runcatio est ὦ terra 
herbas evellere. Add 1 49 2 sicilienda prata, 
id est falcibus consectanda; 2 1 20 qui 
appellantur subrumi id est sub mamma, on 
which see Festus, p. 306, s.v. subrumari : 
Paulus, p. 271, mamma enim rumis dicitur. 2 
4 17 dicuntur nefrendes ab eo quod nondum 
Jabam frendere possunt, id est frangere ; see 
Paulus, p. 91, /rendere est frangere. 2911 
tum enim dicuntur catulire, id est ostendere 
velle se maritari ; Nonius, p. 90, catulire, 
surire vel libidinarit. The fact that in four 
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cases the interpretation in the text of Varro 
is virtually identical with that given by late 
lexicographers is, at any rate, worth men- 
tioning ; and may possibly point to the fact 
of an early interpolation of glosses in the 
Res Rusticae. 

In | 45, inmissis fenestris novis aquilone 
et obstructis pestilentibus, I propose to read 


ab agquilone: Georg. 4 298 quattuor addunt, | 
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Quattuor a ventis, obliqua luce fenestras. In 
3 17 2, cum piscinarum genera sunt duo,... 
alterum apud plebem et sine fructw...ilae 
autem...piscinae nobilium...magis ad oculos 
pertinent, Gesner restored sense by reading 
et non sine fructu. Reading apud plebem, 
nec sine fructu, we get the same sense with- 
out violating the MS. tradition. 
H. Nerriesuip. 





FRIEDRICH’S EDITION OF CICERO’S OPERA RHETORICA. 


M. Tullii Ciceronis Opera Rhetoricarecognovit 
Guuietmus Friepricu. Vol. II. Lipsiae, 
in aedibus B. G. Teubneri. pp. Lxxviil. 
440. 


Tuer publication of the second volume of 
Friedrich’s edition of the Opera Rhetorica 
completes the much needed new text of 
Cicero’s works in the Teubner series, and 
fills up one of the most serious gaps in that 
collection. No statement has as yet been 
made, so far as Iam aware, as to whether 
the edition of the letters by Wesenberg is 
to be replaced by one for which C. F. W. 
Miiller will make himself responsible, as 
for the rest of the works. ‘This would be 
welcome, for in spite of the service which 
Wesenberg did to the text, his erroneous not 
to say perverse judgment as to therelative im- 
portance of the primary MSS. makes his text 
far-from trustworthy. But the need is not 
so imperative here as in those parts for 
which: Klotz’s text was the only one issued 
by Teubner: and we may rest content for 
the time with what we now have. 

Dr. Friedrich had made kaown by pre- 
vious programmes and articles the principles 
on which he would edit the rhetorical works. 
He is athorough-going champion of the text 
of the older (mutilated) MSS. and has no 
belief whatever in the soundness of the 
smoother readings of the vulgate. More 
especially he is altogether unable to accept 
the view that the fifteenth century Italian 
MSS. may be taken as faithful transcripts of 
the lost and legendary Laudensis : ‘quorum 
quae adfinitas huiusce ipsius libri vetus- 
tissimi sit hodie in tenebris latet et opinor 
semper latebit.” He has examined 22 of 
this class in the Vatican library, in addition 
to as many known to us from Ellendt, or 
rather from Lagomarsini, and has collated 
throughout the Palatinus 1469 and Otto- 
bonianus 2057, which have been claimed as 
the direct and faithful representatives of the 
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Laudensis. But he no more allows this 
claim than he recognizes the value lately 
assigned to them. Keeping to the lines on 
which the best critics have proceeded since 
the time of Kayser, he has taken as his 
guides the four early authorities, the 
Harleianus 2736, the Abrincensis 238, the 
Erlangénsis 848, and the extracts made by 
Hadoardus in the Vat. Regin. 1762. Of 
these he has very accurate collations, the 
first made by Luchs and Riihl, the excellence 
of which I can vouch for, having done the 
work independently myself, the second by v. 
Leutsch and Heerdegen, who have added 
something to the good collation by Schneide- 
win, and quite superseded the authority used 
by Orelli, the third by Stangl and Stroebel, 
both of whom have done good service in this 
field. Of the later mutilated MSS. Fried- 
rich uses Lag. 32 as now better known 
through the labours of Vassis, Gud. 2 
collated by Sorof, the Erlangensis alter, 
evidently a copy of A, and one Leyden MS. 
and one Ottobonian, examined by himself. 
But he rightly attaches quite secondary im- 
portance to these. At the same time a 
little familiarity with the older MSS. shows 
how impossible it is to trust them with any 
confidence. They literally teem with cor- 
ruptions and omissions. In the matter of 
the order of the words alone do they fur- 
nish us with guidance which can be accepted 
with little hesitation. For the rest every 
page of the Harleian and the Avranches 
MSS. abounds in forms and phrases which 
show the most entire ignorance and care- 
lessness on the part of the copyist. All 
that can be said is that there is no sign of 
deliberate interpolation or correction: the 
genuine tradition is obscured only by the 
common blunders, the nature and range of 
of which are tolerably familar. But it 
does not necessarily follow that the con- 
jectural corrections, if we are to regard them 
as such, in the later MSS., are erroneous ; 
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and especially as regards the filling up of 
omissions, it seems quite clear that they 
have preserved an independent tradition. 
Hence even among those who agree in his 
general principles many will hesitate to 
accept Friedrich’s defence through thick and 
thin of the reading of the codices mutili. Of 
his own conjectures on the De Oratore the 
following seem specially noteworthy: i 4, 
13, for spe uberiore, where 17 have liberiore, he 
suggests specie liberiore with doubtful sense ; 
1, 13,58, for legibus tuendis, legibus inventis ; 
in 1. 25, 115, he prints the reading of JZ et 
quae bona sint, fiert meliora posse doctrina et 
quae optima non; in the same section dati 
is based upon the electi of 17, and is probably 
better than fictt of the vulgate ; in 1, 35, 161 
atque id vidisse is good for atque invidisse of 
M; ini. 59, 251 Nomionem is, retained pro- 
bably on the strength of Vassis’ explanation ; 
in 11. 13, 54 locorwm is well defended against 
the attractive colorum, but in ὃ 58 ipsa com- 
positione verborum non incompositus seems 
very doubtful, as against the reading of ZL 


The Iliad of Homer, Book xxiii. With Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Appendices, by G. M. Epwarps, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge. Pitt Press, 1891. 2s. 


Ir is hard to see any excuse but one for publishing 
the tenth or twentieth part of a single poem in a 
separate edition. The unfortunate editor at any rate 
is reduced to an awkward dilemma ; either he must 
repeat the same notes in one book after another, or 
he must be referring to his editions of other books 
which the schoolboy will generally not possess and 
which he will certainly not look up. And then too 
there is something ἐπαχθὲς about the latter course ; 
so here on the first page of his notes Mr. Edwards 
has to write: ‘See my note on Od. x. 337,’ and ‘On 
the etymology of this word seen note on xxii. 430.’ 
This is simply useless and has a bad effect, but 
fortunately the first page is no fair example. (‘There 
are several references also to other works, where the 
passage referred to should have been quoted in 
full. ) 

Mr. Edwards however is presumably guiltless of 
choosing of his own will to bring out a stray limb of 
the /liad in this disjected manner. Let us turn to 
his execution of the task. The best part is the intro- 
duction on Homeric forms and the appendices on the 
article and the moods. ‘These are reprinted from his 
earlier editions of other books of Homer, having 
gained somewhat by judicious compression since their 
first appearance. They are excellently clear and 
form an admirable introduction to the linguistic study 
of Homer. In the remark on the comparative 
termination in ὃ 8 λαρώτατος should not be quoted 
as irregular, for the true form is λαερώτατος, 

But there is a very strange statement in § 1, which 
Mr. Edwards has now made in one edition after 
another. ‘The text of Homer which we now possess 
was formed by the labours of the great Alexandrian 
scholar Aristarchus’, Again in § 3 he thinks it best 
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impolitus, and in § 60 even Friedrich cannot 
defend Jongis against concisis : in 11, 31, 134, 
he reads ne pertineant, rejecting nihil decii : 
in 11, 56, 223, he defends the defective text 
of MW by a strained interpretation, and in 
δ 236 he would use intwendis for the sense- 
lessconiungendis of M, rejecting the excellent 
conlocandis of L. In iii. 23, 4, ita fit ut 
agitatio ne rerum sit infinita is a harsh read- 
ing due to the same reverence for the letter 
of MM. These may serve as instances of 
excessive zeal in maintaining a sound prin- 
ciple. But there are also many cases when 
a good reading is restored; and on the 
whole we may accept this text as making 
a distinct advance. It is to be regretted 
that the critical apparatus is prefixed in the 
most compressed form to the whole volume, 
as in Miiller’s share of the work, and not 
placed at the foot of each page : but so far as I 
have been able to test it, it is extremely 
accurate, and much more satisfactory than 


anything hitherto accessible. 
A. 5, WILKINS. 


‘to adhere generally to the text of Aristarchus.’ 
Now the number of places in this book where the 
reading of Aristarchus is handed down is about 44, 
of which at least half are simply the MS. reading, 
and yet Mr. Edwards differs trom him in fourteen 
places! The conclusion is forced upon us that by 
the ‘text of Aristarchus’ Mr. Edwards means 
nothing but the Alexandrine vulgate or ordinary MS. 
text, and that he has not the least idea of the rela- 
tion of the two texts to one another. As a matter 
of fact ‘our text’ was fixed before Avistarchus and 
his attempt to improve it had next door to no effect 
at all. A similar confusion is apparent in the note 
on 63: “ἥδυμος. The other reading νήδυμος, said to 
mean ‘‘ deep,” is probably an old mistake, older even 
than Aristarchus.’ Why, aii the mistakes in our 
text, ὡς ἔπος εἰπεῖν, are older than Aristarchus, and 
in this case the ‘ other reading’ is the only one with 
any support at all. I should be the last person to 
doubt the wisdom of changing νήδυμος, but why is 
the vulgate to be changed here, while we keep 
ἐτράφημεν in 84, ἦμος δ᾽ Ewspdpos in 226, γυναῖκα 
ἄγεσθαι in 263? It is a great deal more certain that 
these three lines are wrong, for they cannot be said 
to scan, than that νήδυμος 15. wrong. It is true 
however that in this case Mr. Edwards may hide 
himself behind Dr. Leaf, as Teucer did behind the 
shield of Ajax. He clings as close to him for the 
most part in his notes, though occasionally preferring 
a view taken by Mr. Monro. The notes are clear 
and good as a rule, though now and then the attempt 
at brevity leads to obscurity ; so the point of writing 
on 257: “κίον must be an imperf.’ will certainly 
not be obvious to the boy who finds in his dictionary 
that κίον is always imperfect. Indeed κίον is not 
really imperfect even here, for Dr. Leaf is certainly 
right in supposing that originally the poem went 
straight from here to xxiv. 3, so that κίον was aorist. 
On 246 the note would suggest, I think, that τοῖον 
is neuter as an adverb, whereasitis masculine. (Od, 
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xi. 135, xxiii. 282). On 526 « is rightly explained 
as καί, but in the text is printed asanenclitic. The 
translations are not very happy always ; ‘his counsel 
is thin’ smacks of slang, and what shall we say to: 
‘whichever of them twain is the first to reach the 
other’s fair flesh and to touch the ‘nwards through 
the armour and dark blood’? The explanation of 
ἀλλά in 892 seems right and an improvement on 
Leaf. 

Despite these blemishes the edition will be very 
useful for schools, as it contains a great amount of 
information in a very short space, and the notes 
must enable any one to master the difficult passages. 

ARTHUR PLATT. 


Herodotos, erklirt von HEINRICH STEIN. Vierter 
Band. Buch vii. Mit drei Kirtchen von H. 
KrierErr. Fiinfte verbesserte Auflage. Berlin. 


1889. 


Ir is unnecessary to dilate on the merits of Stein’s 
well-known edition of Herodotus ; it will be more 
useful to point out the extent to which the last 
edition of the seventh book, here under review, 
’ shows an advance on its predecessors Taking the 
third edition (1874) as the object for comparison, it 
will be seen that the fifth edition is a considerable 
contrast and improvement. Both the text and the 
notes show the results of careful and constant re- 
vision. An Appendix gives upwards of a hundred 
references in which the readings of this edition differ 
from the editor’s text of 1884. A collation of the 
notes in this edition with those of the third edition 
(1874) reveals upwards of three hundred changes of 
one kind or another in the Commentary. Some of 
the changes are slight ; ¢.g. words are spelt with a & 
now which fifteen years ago were spelt with a ὁ. 
Others, and in particular sundry omissions, are con- 
sequential on altered readings in the text (e.g. 6. 
7, 3 the reading στρατηίην has got vid of a note : so 
too 6. 8, y. 1 τούτων μὲν τοίνυν, ct al. sim.). Some 
textual alterations have led to the modification of the 
notes ; an interesting example may be found in the 
bracketing of ᾿Αμφικτυόνων α 213, 8. The later notes 
contain also many additional references, in illustra- 
tion of the Herodotean idioms. Specially inter- 
esting readings may be found in 123, 12 Αἷσα for 
Λισαί on the authority of the ‘ Tribute lists’ (against 
the MSS.); and 134, 14 τεῖσαι, where the earlier 
editions above mentioned have τῖσαι. Where the 
notes touch on the Realicn they have undergone 
equally careful revision: of which the notes on 
Xerxes’ pedigree, c. 11, and on the bridges over the 
Hellespont, α. 36,10, may be takenasexamples. The 
latter case is the more notable, as it appears that 
Stein now completes τῆς ἑτέρης by understanding 
yepvpns—an interpretation which he once rejected. 
The former case is due to recent additions to our 
sources. Another instance in which Stein has 
changed his view of the right interpretation of a 
passage is supplied by the note on τὸ πολιτικὸν c. 103, 
6. Naturally Stein has madeuse of Busolt’s work, as 
may be seen in the revised note on the eclipses, 37, 8 
ff. and in other chronological references. Along note 
on 89, 7 ff. concerning the ‘ Phoenician’ tradition of 
the original seat of the race, based on Movers, has 
disappeared ; and the same authority has been 
abandoned elsewhere. These are but a few illustra- 
tions of the thorough revision to which the edition 
has been subject: they are made silently, and with- 
out adding to the bulk of the work, and might 
escape a casual comparison. Even such a com- 
parison would show that in externals this edition is 
an improvement on the former. The text is better 
paragraphed (e.g. the break between cc. 14, 15). 
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Weidmannsche Buchhandlung. 
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Still more obvious is the improvement effected by 
printing the notes in double column: the type is 
also clearer. Enough has been said to show that 
possessors of the earlier editions cannot dispense with 
the latest ; fortunately the price is moderate (2 
Mark, 10 Pf.). It is not ina German edition that 
one would expect to find the great Boeckh robbed of 
his due (122, 3 Boekh. [siec]), but this printer’s 
error is reproved by the note 186, 5f. where the 
name is literally correct. On the whole such slips 
are conspicuous by their absence : and sinnstérende 
Druckfehler there ave not any. 
R. W. Macan. 


Xenophon’s Memorabilien, erkliirt von L. BRreI- 
TENBACH. Sechste Auflage bearbeitet von Dr. 
Rupotr Micke. Berlin: Weidmannsche Buch- 
handlung, 1889. 


BREITENBACH’s edition of the Memorabilia is such a 
very old acquaintance that the appearance of it for 
the sixth time would hardly require notice save for 
the fact that the revision on the present occasion has 
been undertaken by another scholar. There is no very 
marked characteristic about the edition to distinguish 
it from others of the same series. An introduction 
divided into numbered paragraphs gives the informa- 
tion about Socrates and about Xenophon which is re- 
quired to understand the work. <A long Excursus in 
which Breitenbach collected all that was known about 
the δαιμόνιον of Socrates and in which he attempted 
to show that afterall this monitor was only the voice 
of conscience is retained by the new editor, although 
he states in a footnote that he disagrees with the con- 
clusions contained in it. 

Of the book otherwise there is little to remark. 
The notes are of the usual type, but on the whole 
more elementary than in most books of the Weid- 
mann Series. ‘The note on μή followed by μή (i. 2, 
7) is not so lucid as could be wished, and accents have 
been Jost here and there as in the note on εἶπα (p. 
113). 

It need hardly be added about a German book that 
it fell to pieces when the leaves were cut. 


EG 


Xenophon, Memorabilia, edited for the use of 
Schools with Introduction, Notes, οἷο, by J. 
Marsnaut, LL.D. Edin., M.A. Oxon. Clarendon 
Press. 

Tur numerous school editions of the Memorabilia 

which have appeared in Germany present a strong 

contrast to the dearth of such in England. The 

Memorabilia under proper supervision and selection 

may be an excellent school-book, and Dr. Marshall 

has supplied a real want. His introduction (pp. xxi.) 

is thoughtful and full of useful suggestions, but I 

fear will be found somewhat hard by the average 

schoolboy, though helpful to his teacher. The notes 
are brief, but contain a great deal of trustworthy 
information admirably compressed and terse, with 
plentiful references to Goodwin’s Greek Grammar on 
every kind of grammatical usage, regular as well as 
anomalous. This is a capital point ina school-book ; 
boys need much more to have fully impressed upon 
them the ordinary principles of Syntax than the 
occasional divergences, and the very necessity of 

having their grammar at hand in using the notes is a 

good thing. There is an index of proper names—in 

which it seems rather useless to place Socrates with 
three references only after his name, and one of them 

a wrong one. The index to the notes is almost 

entirely confined to points of grammar ; a more liberal 

one would have been acceptable. The text is clearly 
printed and each chapter has an English heading 
L L 
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which is helpful. The editor has been generally con- 
servative as to the text, and has only altered when it 
was positively necessary, following for the most part 
the excellent text of W. Gilbert in the Teubner series. 
There are no critical notes indicating what changes 
he has made. I may notice that the mistake made 
by myself in a former article in the spelling of Dr. 
Hartman’s name, and properly corrected by Dr. 
Holden, is also perpetrated both by Gilbert and Dr. 
Marshall. 
E. 5. SHUCKBURGH. 


The Cyropaedeia of Xenophon, Books VI. VII. 
VIII. With Notes by the Rev. Huprrt A. 


Houpen, M.A., LL.D. Edited for the Syndics of 


the University Press. Cambridge: at the Univer- 
sity Press. 1890. 


HoupeEn’s edition of the Cyropaedeia, of which Books 
I.—II. were published in 1887 and Books III.—V. 
in 1888, is completed with the volume before us. 
The second instalment of the work was noticed in a 
former number of the Classical Review (Vol. iii. p. 
403), and was received with hearty welcome and 
commendation ; the concluding volume shows the 
same excellences that distinguish the other two. 
The Preface of the work reminded us that no complete 
edition of the Cyropaedeia with English notes had 
appeared for more than thirty years; indeed the 
excellent, though antiquated, American edition of 
Dr. Owen was issued so long ago as 1846. Such 
long-continued neglect of what has been pronounced 
‘the most elegant production of Xenophon’s genius’ 
seems very strange ; the more so, when one considers 
the ‘needless frequency’ with which more or less 
completely annotated editions of the ‘ Anabasis’ of 
Xenophon have appeared within the same length of 
time. 

The noticeable features of Holden’s Cyropaedeia 
are :— 

(1) An approved text. Though Arnold Hug 
(Teubner 1883) has been the editor’s chief dependence 
in this matter, the principal readings peculiar to both 
Dindorf and Sauppe have also been given in the 
critical Appendix.! Great care seems to have been 
exercised in the redaction also, and the student will 
often find that difficulties which are met in reading 
from other texts disappear in the judicious punetua- 
tion of Holden’s edition. While, of course, the 
work may not be absolutely free from errors? or 
misprints, it is characterized by remarkable typo- 
ervaphical accuracy and beauty. 

(2) Explanation and illustration have been lavishly 
furnished ; in accordance with a belief that un- 
less a great deal be done in the editing of Greek 
authors, as well asin the method of instruction in the 
language, to facilitate the reading of Greek, ‘the 
unconditioned use of ‘‘eribs” must deprive the study 
of Greek of its long-heralded value as a means of 
mental discipline.’ The successive portions of the 
Greek text have been provided with indented titles, 
as it were; while at appropriate intervals in the 
notes admirable summaries of the subject-matter of 
the text involved precede the commentary on the 
same. Dr. Holden has anticipated that there may 
be those who will criticize unfavourably this feature 
of his work ; and we are ourselves of the opinion 
that, so far as these summaries are concerned, he too 





' The more correct spelling θνήσκω, μιμνήσκω is 
adopted in books VI.-VIII. for the traditional θνήσκω, 
etce., of books I.-V1. 

* In the note on VII. v. 31 the oratio recta of ods 
λαμβάνοιεν is given as εἴ τις ληφθήσεται instead of 
ods ἂν AauBavnre. 
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often robs the reader of the pleasurable satisfaction 
of discovering the sense of the original for himself. 

The notes are, however, models of their kind. 
Besides elucidating obscure and difficult passages in 
the Greek, they offer the student examples of felici- 
tous rendering into English which are in the highest 
degree worthy of his appreciation and imitation. 
The handling of Greek particles is especially skilful 
and noteworthy. 

(3) The value of the commentary has been greatly 
enhanced by ‘heavy contributions’ from Duncker, 
Rawlinson and Mure; thus both the Greek itself and 
the subject-matter thereof have been illuminated 
with side-light from historical studies. 

(4) This last volume, like those which preceded it, 
ends with two copious and elaborate indexes, the one 
embracing points of grammar, proper names, etc., the 
other a lexical index. The grammatical references 
of the entire work are to the grammars of Goodwin 
‘and Hadley—those most commonly used in the 
Schools and Colleges of England as well as of the 
United States. 

Though Dr. Holden has issued his edition of the 
Cyropaecdeia in three sections, each section may be 
used independently. In fact, the writer can assure 
his fellow-teachers, on the basis of his own experience, 
that they will find Books VII.-VIIT. an exceedingly . 
enjoyable and serviceable relief from the dreary 
intellectual barrenness of Xenophon’s ‘ Anabasis.’ 

Epwarp G. Coy. 

Phillips Academy, Mass. 


Xenophon’s Anabasis, Book IV. Edited for the 
use of Schools, by the Rev E. Ὁ. Sronz, M.A. 
Macmillan & Co. (Elementary Classics.) 


Mr. Srone has expanded a book of extracts from 
the fourth book of the Anabasis into an edition of 
the whole book. There is a serviceable map, an 
excellent vocabulary, and an appendix on the syntax 
of final and consecutive clauses, indirect statement 
and questions, and other rules, with some information 
as to the use of ei, ἄν, wh, δή and the like, the use 
of the prepositions, and a list of irregular verbs— 
altogether amounting to a short but clear syntax 
with examples from Xenophon, The notes are brief 
but give the sort of help boys want, of which no one 
is a better or more instructed judge than Mr. Stone. 
‘The Fourth book,’ as he says, ‘contains a greater 
variety of interesting matter than any of the others ; 
it has also a dramatic unity,’ and this is certainly a 
very useful edition of it for young boys. Perhaps 
some analysis with the text would have been accept- 
able. EK. S. SHUCKBURGH. 


Xenophon’s Hellenica, Book I. With Analysis, 
and Notes. By the Rev. Launcetor D, DuwDAtt. 
Cambridge, Deighton, Bell & Co. 1890. 


Tis is a companion volume to the edition of the 
Hellenica Book ii. already published by the same 
Editor. The ‘Commentary is mainly intended to 
meet the difficulties encountered by the junior stu- 
dent, though I trust the mature scholar may also find 
them (sic) helpful.’ The notesare full of illustrative 
matter, philological, historical, and geographical, and 
no difficulty appears to be passed over. It is a ques- 
tion, however, whether the junior student, for whom 
these notes are mainly intended, will not find them 
rather too concentrated, and filled with references to 
authorities about whom he knows nothing. What, 
for instance, is the junior student to make out of this 
note (VI. 1); ‘Murda (MS. Πίτιος, Steph. Πιτύου ; 
but cf, 1, 29; Il. 1, 10; Ages, 8, ὃ Καλλέα), cf. IL 
3, 10; the chronological data seem interpolated ; ef. 
2,1; Il. 1,10; Breit, Hinl, 42 (n.); Briichner de 
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notationibus an. Hist. G. Xen.’? or this (VJ. 21); 
‘qvovyoy...Breit. inserts γάρ and adopts Goller’s con). 
ἐπειγόμενοι (for eyetp.), taking εἰσβάντες Ke. as an 
epanalepsis of ὡς ἕκ, ἤν. (cf. § 4, ἀπείρους). Zuborg 


conj. ἐτύγχανον for ἤν. For ἐγειρ. Madv. conj. 
ἐνειρόμενοι. Blass would read of δὲ τυχόντες. εἰσβ. 
297 ε “ 9: 

ἐδίωκ. Peter makes ὡς ἕκ. a single phrase (Thue. 1. 


15), taking re=copulative cai’? To the master or 
the lecturer preparing the book for his class, the edi- 
tion appears likely to be most useful : asa school-book 
it needs thorough revision and simplification. 

A. H. Cooke. 


The Fragments of Zeno and Cleanthes, with 
Introduction and Explanatory Notes. An Essay 
which obtained the Hare Prize in the year 1889. 
By A. C. Pearson, M.A., late scholar of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. London: C. J. Clay and Sons. 
1891. 


ZELLER, in his Philosophie der Griechen, treats 
the Stoa as a whole, not attempting, except in- 
cidentally, to distinguish the teachings of Zeno from 
those of his successors. This method of treatment 
gives us a comprehensive view of the Stoic doctrine 
as it appeared to those writers to whom we owe most 
of our information, and enables us to understand the 
influence exercised by the later Stoa upon the thoughts 
and conduct of its followersand opponents alike. But 
no account of a school of philosophy can be considered 
complete or even satisfactory which does not describe 
the historical development of the school from its 
beginnings. This can, of course, be done only when 
the original doctrines of the school (in this case, that 
is, the doctrines of Zeno) are clearly distinguished 
from later accretions and changes. In other words, 
the historical development of the Stoa can be traced 
only by means of collections of fragments of the 
writings of Zenoand his successors, in order that the 
teachings of each individual may be distinguished 
from those of the school as a whole. Every student 
of Greek philosophy will therefore gladly welcome 
the book before us, which combines and supplements 
the collections published by Wellmann and 
Wachsmuth. 

The fragments of Zeno here collected number 202, 
those of Cleanthes 115, to which are added 57 
apophthegmata of Zeno and 22 of Cleanthes. The 
work of collection appears to have been carefully done, 
and as the previous collections were available to 
serve as check-lists, there is every reason to believe 
that little or nothing will have to be added, and that 
we have now all, or virtually all, the extant writings 
and sayings of the two first heads of the Stoic school. 
So far as Cleanthes is concerned we may also take it 
for granted that little or nothing is falsely attributed to 
him ; for Cleanthes, although he was the head of the 

-Stoa, was in after times so overshadowed by Zeno on 
the one hand and Chrysippus on the other that his 
teachings were likely to be merged anonymously in 
the doctrines of the Stoa, and certainly the teachings 
of others were not likely to be attached to his name. 
With Zeno the case is different. He was the great 
founder of the Stoa, and the Stoic philosophers were 
his disciples. As it is easier to say or to write Ζήνων 
than of ἀπὸ Ζήνωνος, so it is easier to ascribe any well- 
known doctrine to the founder of a school (whether 
of philosophy or religion) than to his followers. 
Several of the fragments here given are characterized 
by Mr.Pearson as doubtful (e.g. 133, 150, 152, 158, 
and 155, all from Cic. Mur.) and his scepticism 
might be extended to others, but it is far better in 
the present state of our knowledge to have all the 
documents at hand, even the spurious ones, rather 
than to run therisk of missing anything that may be 
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genuine, Itis, however, rather a pity that confessedly 
doubtful fragments should be printed among those 
regarded as genuine with no distinction of type or 
numbering. It would also have been well to give 
references to the numbers of the fragments in previous 
collections. 

The printing of the book is excellent, but the use of 
different kinds of type is not skilful. The notes 
are printed in large full type (small pica), the same 
used for the Latin fragments. The Greek fragments 
are generally followed by critical and exegetical notes, 
when a Greek lemma is printed in small black-faced 
type and the note in the Latin large type. The 
result is to make the fragments seem almost like 
remarks inserted among the notes. This not only 
diminishes the attractiveness of the book, but is 
really confusing to one whose eye is accustomed to 
a different arrangement. The large type of the notes 
cannot be due to a desire to spare the reader’s eyes, 
for the introduction is printed in smaller type and 
is much more likely to be read and re-read than any 
given portion of the notes. The skilful employment 
of types may seem to be a small matter, but it 
affects the usefulness of a book as it makes it more or 
less convenient to use. 

In the preface Mr. Pearson says: ‘No attempt has 
been made to disentangle in every case the words of 
the writer from the body of the citation in which 
they appear. Although this is practicable in some 
cases, in others it is mere guess-work, and a uniform 
system has therefore been adopted.’ When an editor 
can add anything to our knowledge of his author we 
are grateful, whether his system is uniform or not. 
We are hardly grateful fora notelike that on 7.148: 
‘It is a matter of doubt how much of this extract [Stob. 

il. II. vii. 118, p. 99, 3] can be reasonably regarded 
as derived from Zeno, but if the whole of it is to be 
traced to a single source, that source may be Zeno, as 
there is some evidence for connecting him with the 
statements appearing at the end of the passage.’ The 
passage is one in which all possible excellences are 
attributed to the good, and their opposites to the bad. 
The evidence connecting Zeno ‘ with the statements 
appearing at the end of the passage’ is given in the 
fragments immediately following, and is sufficiently 
strong. Atany rate, if there is any detail of the 
passage that cannot be ascribed to Zeno, the editor 
should point it out; andif it remains a matter of 
opinion he might fairly be expected to tell us what his 
own opinion is. Why the entire passage in question is 
not Zeno’s does not appear, unless the opening words 
ἀρέσκει yap τῷ TE Ζήνωνι καὶ τοῖς aw αὐτοῦ Στωικοῖς 
φιλοσόφοις are enough to destroy the specifically 
Zenonian character of the whole, and if thisis the 
case (as it appears to me to be), it should be clearly 
stated that this passage doubtless expresses Zeno’s 
opinions but is probably derived only indirectly 
from him. 

In the note on frag. 94 (Tertullian de Anima, 6.14 
dividitur autem in partes nunc in duas a Platone, 
nunc in tres a Zenone) the rather useless attempt is 
made to reconcile Tertullian with Nemesius (de Nat. 
Hom. p 96), who attributes to Zeno a division of the 
soul into eight parts. The passage of Tertullian with 
its context contains several errors (cf. Fowler 
Panaetii et Hecatonis lib. frag., p. 15 sqq.) due to the 
carelessness or ignorance of the author, and deserves 
little serious attention. If, however, it is worth 
while to try to connect the triple division here ascribed 
to Zeno with his division into eight parts, the divisions 
of the nature of living beings mentioned by Neniesius 
(p.115) might be used to explain the confusion of 
Tertullian. 

Mr. Pearson seems to be unacquainted with Kemke’s 
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edition of Philodemus de Musica (Leipsic, Teubner, 
1884), forin transcribing Cleanthes frag. 49 he makes 
no use of Kemke’s reading, which seems to me in 
some unimportant particulars better than that given 
by Mr Pearson, and omits Kemke p. 56 frag. 2A where 
we read KAeav, doubtless Cleanthes. This fragment 
is so mutilated as to be unintelligible, but should be 
mentioned for the sake of completeness. 

Besides the fragments and notes the volume before us 
contains an introduction of 53 pages, and three indices 
(fontium, nominum, and verborum), for all of which 
users of the book will be grateful. The introduction 
treats of the life, teachings and writings first of Zeno, 
then of Cleanthes. Zeller (and now also Susemihl, 
Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur in der Alexan- 
drinerzeit, 50) follows the authority of Demetrius of 
Magnesia in saying that Zeno had Socratic books at 
Citium and was by his study of them induced to go to 
Athens. This story hardly receives from Mr, Pearson 
the attention it deserves. On pp. 4and 5 Mr, Pearson 
speaks of the decree in honour of Zeno (Diog. L. vii. 
10-12) as if it were undoubtedly genuine. This can 
hardly be the case as the greater part of the decree 
yefers to the living Zeno, though part provides for his 
burial (see Droysen Hermes xvi. 1881, p. 291 ff., 
Unger Miinchener Sitzungsber. 1887, i. Ὁ. 101 ff. 
and Siisemihl Gesch. d. gr. Lit., ete., p.57 τι. 186). 
Perhaps, as Droysen suggests, the ‘ decree’ of Diog. L. 
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is made up of two genuine ones; perhaps it is, like the 
story that the Athenians offered Zeno the keys of the 
city (Diog. L. vii.6), an invention. 

In discussing the doctrines of Zeno Mr. Pearson is 
hampered by the fact that he is writing an 
introduction—at least, such appears to be the case, 
Some elementary facts are stated as if a general 
discussion of Stoic philosophy were to fullow, but the 
natural limitations of an introduction force the writer 
to return to details. Inasmuch as a collection of 
philosophical fragments appeals naturally to none 
but special students of Greek philosophy, it might 
have been as well had the introduction been confined 
exclusively to the discussion of details. 

The life of Cleanthes is briefly given according 
to the best authorities. In the discussion of the 
doctrines of Cleanthes, Mr. Pearson seems inclined 
to magnify as much as possible the importance of that 
philosopher, but this may easily be pardoned, for 
Cleanthes has, no doubt, as Mr, Pearson says, failed 
to obtain the recognition really due to him. Taken 
as a whole, the introduction shows careful study and 
good judgment in the treatment of ancient source 
and of modern investigations alike, and is a welcome 
contribution to the history of the early Stoa. 


Harotp N. Fow Ler, 
Exeter, N.H., U.S.A. 


NOTES. 


ADDITIONAL FRAGMENTS OF 
HERODAS. 


THE following is the text of the detached 
fragments of the MS. of Herodas referred 
to on p. 6 of the Introduction to the British 
Museum edition. A reproduction of them 
will be included in the facsimile of the whole 
MS. which is now in course of preparation. 
The text of them has also been printed on a 
sheet uniform with the published volume, 
which can be obtained by the possessors of 
the latter on application to the British 
Museum. Jt will be inserted in future 
copies of the volume. 

It will be seen that the fragments afford 
evidence of 114 additional lines of the verse 
of Herodas, though the remains are for the 
most part of the smallest and it is impossible 
to be absolutely certain that detached por- 
tions of the same line have not sometimes 
been reckoned separately. The most inter- 
esting of the fragments is the sixth, which, 
in addition to the title of another poem, 
᾿Απονηστιζόμεναι, contains, at the end of the 
preceding poem, a mutilated passage of ap- 
parently autobiographic character, in which 
the name of Hipponax is introduced. The 
first fragment, which is the largest, preserves 
an addition to the corpus of Greek proverbs, 
in the phrase Λάτμιον κνώσσειν, and the 


words ἄναυλος (1 1. 4, apparently derived 
from αὐλή), ἀρνευτήρ (2 1. 3), Ξουθίδαι (6 1. 4), 
and γλήχων (7 1.5) are sufficiently rare to 
deserve notice. A dot under ἃ letter 
signifies that it is doubtful ; and where it 
is possible to estimate the size of a lacuna 
each dot indicates a letter. 

(1) Fragment (fitted together from several 
pieces) containing the greater part of a 
column, complete in height (4% in.) and 3? 
in. in greatest width. The character of the 
contents suggest that it may belong to the 
poem entitled “Evirmov, with which the 
continuous portion of the MS. concludes, 
It may even be the column which «am- 
mediately follows that which contains the 
first three lines of that poem, in which case 
[avorn6 |. may be restored in 1. 3. 


. voov εσδυς κως ὃ ατρυτε KOU καμνις 
Lees €Upa κνωσσους αἱ δε νυκτες EVVEWPOL 
εν νον αὶ φημι Kat αψον εἰ θελις λυχνον 

. nv ἀναυλον χοιρον ες νομὴν Tem .. 


5 . θρυζε και κνω μεχρις εὐπαραστα.. .. 
εν pa τῶι σκιπωνι μαλθακον Gopal c| 
. ἐγαλλί Ka] συ Λατμιὸον κνωσσις 
Sons ate ace Tpvx| ov low αλλα μὴν aren p| o.| 
. opel oO |a Ba. ts ουχημιν 
LO gent vet Ne ετιμα. . μοσιριων διλη 


ει θελις αννᾶ 
νυ ane φρενας βοσκις 


. OUTEM“OT.... 
ia αν, ου 
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ηθ 
. ἀραιτοσωιομε..- 
apy ἜΣ : . VTEKEVKEPWS 
Peg oe ποτ τ ρος τῆς ONES 
. pev κα[ι] yap ἐσσωμαι 
. . wat χζειρ͵]ες αἰπόλοι 


se arene VTA. . ριων TE TOLEV.. - 


3. aWov: at first written ἀστησον, but the 
2nd, 4th, and 5th letters are dotted, and the 
71s τ τ ἢ ἴο ψ. 

13. At the end of the line the !etters ηθ 
are written above the line, apparently as 
correction to op. 

15—18. The earlier letters of these lines 
are on a detached fragment of papyrus, 
which appears from its texture to belong to 
this place. 

(2) Fragment containing the top of a 
column, with the beginnings of lines: 
measures 21 in. x 13, a large part being 
margin. The rare Homeric word é ἀρνευτήρ 15 
noticeable in 1. 8. Schol. J/. xii. 385 uses 
the same word ῥίπτεσθαι to describe the 
actions of these persons. 

WOTEP τελευμεν Cy Piss ere 


χοι μὲν μετωποις E . -. 
εκοπτον ἀρνευτὴρ . - - - 


οι ὃ UTTL ἐρρίπτευντ. . + - 
σ 


5D εἰεν γέλως τε καν iQ... 
καγω δοκεον δισμ. . -. 
τ - <j MONE ORL Κῆ- --- 
ΤΠ τ στῆτε - : 
5. εἰσεν : the σ is added στα the line. | 
(3) Fragment measuring 34 in. x 1} (for 
the greater part only # in.), with middles 
of lines. 
- + ++ HYW οὐκ eovdevry ... . 
. . » vaddXys dpvos . . 
Sp MONE tea ee KOPTO Hd τὶ 
a Ee ay 3 πο ΟΝ ἡ a ἘῊ: 
Στ LOW RE? Len, ak δ 
Ponta Sci NYT ale lee aM 
KPOKWT .. +. 
wen PRE N sie = ah 


Be ea ES Goeve ay. 
EO ite: ay ae» Ὑκυπὰ.. 7 
Ὑς ΔῈ ΟΠ ΠΡ ΠΥ Ἐν « « 


calgon atte Lae eo 
WY Ni cag cial dade: 


Bek dias! oo) sd ρήγας cove? x 
ἘΠ tts υἱῷ)χώποι- 
σσεωσ(ῶ). Δ ὦ 
(4) Fragment with beginnings of lines, 
13 in. x 1) in. 
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a - Ka. 
COT eixcit 16 
Oe eee 
(5) Two small contiguous fragments, 
measuring together about 1} in. x 1} in., 
from the middle of a column. 
. μαι de τ[η]ν venv.. . 
. ppwt .vdopea.... 


oven .. TOEVOU....~ 
woe των αρωδι ΠΟ ος © 
ναι τὰ τῆθ τ 
τς is Rovpomen heat aie 
πολυ τ ΠΣ: 
᾿ MENG ππ τ ots 
(6) ) Fragment from the top of a column, 
measuring 3 in. x 2} in., containing the end 
of one poem and the besinning of another, 
with the title ᾿Απονηστιζόμεναι. The end of 
the preceding poem is interesting, as it 
appears to have been of an autobiographical 
character and contains an allusion to 
Hipponax, the predecessor of Herodas in 
choliambic verse, together with the name 
Ξουθίδαι, which is given by Hesychius as 
equivalent to Ἴωνες. 
. . . ἄλεὸς val μοῦσαν ἢ mM ἐπε Κα ... 
ey εξ ιαμβων ἡ pe Sevtepy yv . . . - 
[η]μας μεθ Ἱππωνακτα τον παάλα]ι τς 
[τα κυλλ αιδιν Ξουθιδαις επίουσι ν] 
ὃ ἈΑπονηστιζομεναι 
[ε]ζεσθε πασοι KOU TO παιδιον d0€ do 
+ GUT . OS EVETALPAV [κ]αὶ γλυκὴν . 
atopy THV €TOLJLOV O 


Or 


a 0) shit NE ERLE tons LOOT OV in 
Oy 2. ae . vUTO . 
εἰς ἔχε τἠν ΓΒ: si THEM OLS) τὰς 


- « » €OKO. . 

4. After ane a dot is ‘placed, to indicate 
the true division of the words. 

(7) Small Boas from the bottom of a 
column, 2 in. x 3 in., containing beginnings 
of lines, only tC ie as preserving 
another instance of the Ionic form γλήχων. 

€p τ χα πὸ ἐπ᾿ st et οἷ᾽ ἃ 

εὐ τοὶ - ως 

CUT +: Sp saree earasa oe 

τιθεσιε ας hee τ 
5 yAnxlo]....- - 
(8) Two fragments, measuring respectively 
Ewha, δ 13. in. and 13 in. x 11 in., con- 
taining beginnings of lines ; the evidence 
for thein belonging to the same column [165 
in the texture of the perpendicular fibres of 
papyrus on the verso. The exact number of 
lines missing cannot be determined, but both 
beginning and end of column are preserv ed, 
and 18 is the usual number of lines in a 
column. 

τα, δεινα . 

ερρ εκ προ ὦ ἫΣ ce 
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μαρτυρ . ++ s+ - 
oO ὃ πεν. 
και TOU TL. . .. 


PaO Gi aaa ee 


[Os 


TO PENG. - τς 
15 τιλευσιν ε 

τομηνα .. 

πολλωντ. . 
KN TOLY...- 

(9) Apparently beginnings of lines. The 
fragment measures 3} in. x 1 in., the margin 
stretching 1} inches above the first line of 
which any letter is preserved. There is 
some irregularity of writing and surface 
which make it possible that some letters 
have been obliterated to the left of the letters 
here given along the whole strip of papyrus. 


ρει Ὁ. 


Tipe δος 


σι 
“ 
-Ξ 
ΦΞ 
ς 
Ξ 
a 


στῆθι... het 


ayov 

GQKGY i. tel a= 
LOSE eae es 

πο. 

(10) Fragment from the top of a column, 
11 in. x tin. The texture and appearance 
of the papyrus suggest that it belongs to the 
same part of the MS. as fragments 2 and 
3, but its exact place cannot be identified. 

5 6 GOS’ cso 6 Ὁ 


PMO siete) thar. 


(11) Ends of lines, 2 in. x din. After 
1. 5 there is a blank space which may in- 
dicate the beginning of a new poem ; but it 
may also be accounted for by the next line 
being a short one. There isa short space of 
blank papyrus also below the last line, which 
may be due either to this being the bottom 
of a column or to a couple of short lines. 

pine te ἌκΟΝ 


eo e. 3e) δ᾽ 6 


5 τι F. G. Kenyon. 
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The following additional and corrected readings 
of the papyrus (except that in IV. 49) are reprinted 
from the Academy for October 31. 

It will easily be understood that in the more 
mutilated or defaced portions of the MS. con- 
jecture must precede decipherment, and it is possible 
that this list may be extended hereafter. Meanwhile, 
1 believe it represents all the cases in which the MS. 
can be stated to give decisive testimony in favour of 
conjectures which have already been made, either in 
the Academy or elsewhere. With conjectures which 
involve a departure from the MS. text I have here 
nothing to do. 


I. 3. Punctuate after θυρην and ov. 
4, Punctuate after προσελθιν. 
6. The ε of αγγειλον is dotted. 

25. The ascript is κυσης, altered to κυλιίκος, 
the latter five letters being written 

Ε above the last three of kuons. 

35. Theletter before ναὶ is ἡ, and the letter 
before that may be θ. 

ἄρ τ.-- ν NMEwV 

48, ouveyyus. 

50. A x is written over the « of Matak-yys. 

57. Ta σπλαγχν ερωτι. 

80. χηκτημορου5 TpeELs. 

Il. 3. τὴν νηυν (see note). 

13. τίου η]λιου. 

17. λιμὸν probably. 

73. PAL... 

III. 19. The letters above the line may be «At, so 
that the MS. has da: corrected to δε Au. 

97. at ποτνιαι. 

LV. 36. Probably BeBn[ Kev]. 

47, Apparently δὶ σ εγκίσαι. 

49, Kats. 

51. The o before κνησηι is dotted. 

V. 30. ταποψηστρον is possible. It is not cer- 
tain that there is a letter between ἐμὸν 
and 7. 

69. τατι, and there is room for a small letter, 
such aso, before it, but it is not 
necessary to supply anything. 

VI. 70. avrat yap εσμεν. 
ὙΠῸ ΠΥ ν( καληι 
GNP ΠΝ: ἀντι τ τον ψ. The number of letters 
missing in these two lines is not quite 
certain. 

38. Ta Eepya TNS TEXYNS. 

HONS ewes VaV...€WV. 

ch ae ἡμεθ(!)ον oY ἡμεων. 

OS eases a(2)e πρ[ 05]. 

46. vm. Zevs probably. 

50. clolur ny μη υμιν ανδανηι. 

52. Possibly [λ]εγει (or Aeyers) Wevdea. 

54. ννηθεισαξ. 

64. ηιρας (consequently delete note). 

69. our oxvis, probably, and possibly ov σε 
ρηιδιω5. 

72. ep ns αλωπηξ νοσσιὴν πεποιήκεν. 

109. ες θεους αναπτηναι probably ; αναστηναι is 


not impossible. 
129. θαλπους avev det vduv φρονουντὰ (see note). ΄ 


Most of these readings were in the first instance 
conjecturally proposed, either in print or privately, 
by various scholars, notably Dr. Jackson, Mr. 
W. G. Headlam, Profs. Diels and Biicheler. A 
few were independently extracted from the MS., 
and in one or two cases a partially right suggestion 
led the way to a correct decipherment. Passages in 
which a conjecture, though practically certain, 
cannot be verified from the MS. are not included in 
the list ; nor are those in which only a redistribution 
of the letters is required (e.g. II. 29, 98; III. 76) 
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The facsimile of the whole MS., which is in course 
of preparation, will enable scholars at once to see in 
what passages doubt as to the MS. reading is admis- 
sible. Asa general rule, it may be taken that there 
is not much doubt as to the MS. readings in columns 
8-31, except where it is otherwise indicated in the 
text or stated in the notes. The defects in the 
earlier columns are mostly caused by rubbing, which 
often leaves some slight traces of letters, in the later 
columns chiefly by worm-holes, which destroy the 
writing entirely. 

ΒΒ. G. Kenyon. 


* ἃ 
* 


In connexion with Herodas it may be interesting 
to observe that an inscription has lately been 
discovered at Ramleh, near Alexandria, in which 
this name occurs. 1t is of course impossible to affirm 
that the person there referred to is the poet, but Dr. 
Neroutsos-Bey, who has been kind enough to send a 
copy of the inscription to me, states that the letters 
are of the type of the early Ptolemies, probably not 
later than Euergetes. In any case the inscription is 
of some value towards determining the true spelling 
of the name. (Of course it is not impossible that 
‘Hpévdas might be the Coan form of the name, which 
was softened into Ἡρώδας or ‘Hpédns when the poet 
came, as he probably did, to Alexandria.) 

The inscription (which Dr. Neroutsos-Bey states 
was found ‘above the so-called Roman Tower, be- 
tween the submerged ruins of the ancient Posidion 
and the Ramleh railway terminus of Alexandria ’) 
runs as follows : 


OEA KAAH 
EN ΠΑΝΔΟΙΤΕΙ 
KAI ΣΥΝΝΑΟΙΣ 

GEO 
AMMQNAPION 
HPQAOY ATH 

ANEOHKEN 


Πάνδοιτις, as Dr. Neroutsos-Bey says, is another form 
of the more correct Πάνδυτις or Πάνδυσις (Pseudo- 
Callisth. I. 31). He adds ‘ the hypocoristical forms 
of proper names were generally borne by female 
slaves or libertinae and were followed by the name 
(in the genitive) of the patron who possessed or set 
them free, not of their father, whose name was left 
purposely unmentioned.’ The status of Ammona- 
rion is tolerably evident from the inscription. 


, F. G. Kenyon. 
*x ἃ 
* 


Novres oN Heropas IV. 


L. 46—52. 
the restoration of this passage. 
written :— 


Much progress has been made towards 
I think it should be 


Kydilla (aside). 
46. λαίμαστρον οὔθ᾽ ὁρτή σε κρηγύην οὔτε 
βέβηλος αἰνεῖ, πανταχῆ δέ μοι ᾽γκεῖσαι 
Kynno. 
μαρτύρομαι Κύδιλλα τὸν θεὸν τοῦτον 
ὡς ἔκ με κναίεις οὐ θέλουσαν οἰδῆσαι 
(She turns to the temple, and addresses the god.) 
50. μαρτύρομαι phw ἔς ce τημέλη κείνῃ 
ἐν 7) τὸ βρέγμα τοῦτο τὠσυρὲς κνήσῃ ; 
Alpha. 
uh πάνθ᾽ ἑτοίμως καρδιηβολοῦ Κυννοῖ 
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ὁρτὴ and τὠσυρὲς are Blass’s certain emendations. 
In line 49 I follow Robinson Ellis’s admirable restor- 
ation. Itis not necessary to assign 46 and 47 to 
Kydilla: I merely offer it as a suggestion. Lines 
50-51 1 understand as follows. Kydilla stands 
scratching her head. It was as impious to scratch 
the head in a temple or on a feast-day as to pare the 
nails. (Cf. Hesiod Op. 740 μηδ᾽ ἀπὸ πεντόζοιο θεῶν 
ἐν δαιτὶ θαλείῃ αὖον ἀπὸ χλωροῦ τάμνειν ; and the 
precept of Pythagoras ἐν ἑορτῇ μήτε κείρεσθαι μήτε 
ὀνυχίζεσθαι.) Kynno says ‘ Does she care where (or 
on what occasion) she scratches her filthy head ?’ 
τημέλη is an Ionic form of τημέλεια = φροντίς : after 
ἐν # understand οἰκίᾳ or ἡμέρᾳ. The meaning of 
line 50 is ‘ Don’t be so easily vexed at things.’ I take 
καρδιηθολεῖσθαι to be a form of ἁ καρδιοβολεῖσθαι-- 
λυπεῖσθαι (Hesych. ). 

L. 56. 1 do not think that ‘shrine’ is a good 
rendering of παστός. It may mean ‘the painted stoa.’ 
Consuit Hesychius 5.0. παστάδες ; or, as the bridal 
παστός Was an ornamental curtain, may κἀνεῖθ᾽ ὁ 
παστός mean ‘the curtain is drawn up’: the pictures 
may have been protected by curtains, like those in 
many churches. 

L. 75-78. may stand for ὅ οἱ: ‘But whatever 
came into his head he did not rest until he touched 
it even if it were a god.’ Note that παμφαλᾶν is 
used by Hipponax in the sense it here has, μετὰ 
πτοιήσεως ἐπιβλέπειν. Can ἐκ dikns mean ἡ critically’ ? 
This is the sense required. 

L. 84. Mr. Hicks, 1 think, takes ὀπυιηταί as 
a nom. plur. from ὀπυιητής ‘a husband.’ This is 
what is required. Is the form possible ? Hesychius 
gives another curious form ὀπυιόλαι : οἱ γεγαμηκότες. 

The last lines of the poem remain obscure ; but 1 
think that the road to their elucidation may be 
pointed out. I understand τῆς ὑγιΐης A@ to Mean I 
want some of the ὑγίεια : ὑγίεια was anything (either 
something to eat or ointment or branches of trees) 
presented to the sacrificants by the god. (See espec- 
ially Hesychius and the tym. Magnum.) [Ὁ 
appears to me that the same lady is speaking 
throughout. She says, in lines 91 and 92, ‘we will 
eat the rest at home, and don’t forget to bring 
something else (an ἐπιφόρημα) yourself.’ This is 
addressed to Kynno. She turns to the νεωκόρος and 
says ‘I want some tle.’ He gives her a little : 
she continues προσδός ‘give me some more.’ Now 
what is the meaning of the rest? It is at least evi- 
dent that the ὑγίεια is compared or contrasted with 
the μοῖρα, the sacrificant’s or the priest’s share of the 
sacrifice. At the beginning of line 95 we must 
restore μέζων or μείων, and it would seem that 
ἀμαρτίης must be corrected to ἀμαρτάς, ἃ good comic 
nominative ; but what is the meaning? Can we hy 
any means arrive at something such as ἡ In sacrifices 
there is more chance of mistakes being made ({.6, 
short measure being given) as regards the ὑγίεια than 
as regards the priest’s portion’ ? 

W. R. Paton. 
ΓΝ: 
* 


Norres oN HERopAS. 

Il. 44. Interpreting generally with Mr. Hicks, 1 
would read re Muods for te κυσος, which has the 
advantage of explaining φησί by bringing Anins into 
connection with Mvods. For the well-known pro- 
verb Μυσῶν λεία see Cope ou Ar. Rhet. i. 12.20. 

III. 19. If the conjecture λιπαρώτεραι, which has 
much probability, is right, it would seem that vv. 
20, 21 ought to be transposed. 

Ill. 32. My. Hicks’ general view of this passage 
is convincing. I had thought that v. 32 was a quo- 
tation, being the introduction of the ῥῆσις, but cf. 
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94 ἐρέω ἐπιμηθέως τῷ γέροντι. Both ἐπιμηθέως and 
γέροντι show conclusively that γέρων ἀνήρ here is in 
apposition to πατήρ. 

III. 39. For κείρει perhaps read τείρει. 

III. 44. Neither trpsa nor ἰτέα is convincing, 


For [T!A perhaps we should correct AITIAI. 


The boy works as much destruction among the tiles 
as a storm of wind. 

111. 87. οὐδ᾽ ἐκληξαι K., οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἐκλήξαις R. A 
syllable has dropped out in this line, but the correc- 
tion assumes a double mistake, which is improbable, 
and there is no obvious reason why ἂν should have 
been omitted. I suggest that €1C has dropped out 
before EK, 1.6. ob δεῖ σ᾽ ἐκλῆξαι. It is noticeable 
that the MS. at this point has εἰ and not 1, but even 
if it were otherwise the corruption might have arisen 
in an earlier copy. For the metre cf. 69. From this 
point to the end of the poem Metrotime speaks 
throughout, and the simplest view of τὸ μηθέν in 91 
is to treat it as in apposition to vw, or rather as an 
exclamation ‘the good for nothing!’ In 91-93 R.’s 
punctuation is puzzling. I would puta full stop at 


ἀναγνῶναι, connecting the ἤν clause with what 
precedes. Next, ἰσσᾶι of the MS. surely points to 


ἴσσα εἰ. Metrotime turns to the boy, after addressing 
Lampriscus: ‘you'll catch it, if you try and wash 
your tongue in honey.’ Hence the necessity for a 
vocative in 94. 

IV. 63. Surely Dr. Rutherford’s ἦν should be ἤν. 

IV. 75. On R.’s. view of this line, the word 
required in place of απηρνηθη may be ἀπῃκάσθη. 

TV. 94,95. Read: ἢ γὰρ tpotow 

μέζων ἁμαρτίῃ σῇ ὑγίη ᾽στι τῆς molpns. 

1.6. ‘for by means of sacrifices Hygieia prevails 
over fate in favour of thy transgression.” But the 
metre is very doubtful. 

V. 22. Both μή and γένοιτο will require explan- 
ation. For the former see Jebb on Soph. Ant. 685, 
and for the latter Goodwin, JMJoods and Tenses ὃ 676. 
Or does the optative contain a wish ? 


V. 60. ἐποψεθ᾽ is corrupt. Why not ἐπόψε᾽, ze. 
ἐπόψεαι ? 
VI. 15, 16. The words ἀλλ᾽ οὕνεκεν πρός σ᾽ 


ἦλθον are no doubt part of Metro’s speech. But at 
this point some slaves are seen lingering about, in 
order to overbear the conversation. Here Coritto 
breaks in and I would suggest: ἐκποδὼν ἡμῖν 
φθείρεσθ᾽ ἐν & HoT ἄρ᾽ ὦτα μοῦνον κιτ.λ. This only 
involves the change of two letters and the transposi- 
tion of panda. It is worth noting that, judging 
from the facsimile plate in Mr. Kenyon’s edition, 
B was a letter much liable to corruption. 


VI. 31. The commas before and after φίλη in R.’s. 
edition should be removed, for φίλη and τοίη go 
together. 

VI. 71. The omission of accents by R. indicates 


doubt as to 7 μαλακότης ὕπνος, but cf. Theocr. xv. 
125. 

VII. 73. The remaining letters point to ἔνθα 
κἄνθα κινεῦσι. His hair is as white as if a meal-tub 
had been shaken over his head. 

VII. 88. I had thought of τὰ λῇς οἴσουσι before 
reading Mr. Hicks’ note. οἴσουσι preserves the v 
and is supported by 91. 

VII. 95. wrkvuoa points to ἰσχνεῦσα, which is a 
possible form. The omission of the second relative 
is not more harsh than 6.4. in Hom. Od. ii. 114. 

VII. 126. Perhaps δουλίδ᾽. 


A. C. PEARSON. 
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ARISTOPHANES, Acharn. 920—925. 


NI. ἐνθεὶς ἂν ἐς τίφην ἀνὴρ Βοιώτιος 
cf > , > / 
ἅψας ἂν ἐσπέμψειεν és τὸ νεώριον 
δι᾿ ὑδρορρόας, βορέαν ἐπιτηρῆσας μέγαν. 
κεἴπερ λάβοιτο τῶν νεῶν τὸ πῦρ ἅπαξ, 
σελαγοῖντ᾽ ἂν ai vis. ΔΙ. ὦ κάκιστ᾽ ἀπολούμενε, 
σελαγοῖντ᾽ ἂν ὑπὸ τίφης τε καί θρυαλλίδος. 
924 αἱ vas Τ', ai νηῦς Vr. αἱ νῆες ZR. 


The reading of R is of course condemned by metre, 
that of V and the other MSS. by the dialect ; while 
that of Tis an unknown barbarism. This ai vijs 
however must be our starting-point : it was evidently 
the archetypal reading, the others being clumsy 
attempts at correction. Our first step being to find 
the required sense, the old annotator comes to our 
aid with this note: Κεἴπερ λάβοιτο] ἐὰν ἅψηται, φησὶ, 
μόνον, εὐθὺς καίονται. ‘Ihis leads us to suppose that 
for ai νῆς he read some adverb of the same meaning 
as εὐθύς ; while his note on 925: Σελαγοῖντ᾽ ἂν] 
Αἱ ναῦς, δηλονότι, negatives the arrangement of 
Fritsche, Meineke and Holden; af νῆς, ὦ κάκιστ᾽ 
«.7.A., the only way in which that nominative can he 
retained. This, though bad enough, is hardly worse 
than Pierson’s substitution of εὐθύς for ai νῆῇς from 
the scholium ; of which Holden justly says, ‘hane 
scripturam per omnes editiones propagatam esse mi- 
rum est’. A word suiting both sense and letters is 
at hand : Seaayotvr’ ἂν AIPNHE. 

C. J. BRENNAN. 


* * 
* 


Ovip, Vrisé. II1. i. 77—78. 


Di, precor, atguwe adeco—neque enim mihi turba ro- 
ganda est— 
Caesar, ades voto, maxime dive, meo. 


Mr. Owen takes adeo= ‘especially’, comparing 
Verg. 1. iv. 11 and G. 1. 24, where it has this 
meaning. . The parenthesis in line 77 shows that we 
must translate atgue adeo as ‘nay rather,’ Ovid 
correcting his prayer to ‘the Gods’ by the substitu- 
tion of ‘ Caesar,’ as ‘he must not address a crowd of 
deities.’ For this use of atgwe adeo in corrections see 
Cic. ad Att. I. xvii. 9 (with Tyrrell’s note ed. 2. pg. 
218), and I have met it a dozen times in the Verrine 
orations. [From Act II. lib. iii. I collect the follow- 
ing: chap. 5. Si magna atque adeo maxima vobis 
videntur. 8. quam legem corrigit, indices, atque 
adeo totam tollit...tot annis atque adeo saeculis tot. 
13. sociis tuis atque adeo procuratoribus. 25. ad- 
ducitur atque adeo attrahitur. 29. si damnatus eris 
atque adeo cum damnatus eris. 30. redemptorem 
decumarum atque adeo aratorum dominum ac regem. 
46. ad Apronii quaestum sive adeo ad istius ingentem 


praedam. 50, quo iure atque adeo quo more. 51. 
unus ager desiderat atque adeo res publica. 
61. si quis pudor atque adeo si qui metus. 


62. nova lege atque adeo nulla lege. In the first, 
third and tenth instances the extensive or intensi- 
fying force of the expression is predominant, in the 
others the corrective force which sive adeo has in the 
instance from chap. 46.] In Cat. 1. ii. 5 intra moenta 
alque adeo in senatu it extends rather than corrects 
the preceding words,=‘nay more’ and not ‘nay 
rather.’ 


70. xiv. 8. 
quaque potes, retine corpus in Urbe meum. 


Mr. Owen takes corpus as ‘ my person’ —the absent 
poet was present in the form of his poems. But 
Ovid had just written 1.5: 
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conficis exceptis ecquid mea carmina solis 
Artibus, artifici quae nocuere suo ? 


‘Are you getting together my poems with the 
exception of my Artes Am. which injured the artist 
that wrote them ?’ He proceeds, ‘ Nay I pray you do 
this, you who love modern poets, and by whatever 
means you can keep the whole body of my poems in 
Rome. Exile was decreed against me and not against 
my books.’ We speak of a ‘corpus poetarum,’ and 
ef. Cie. ad Q.F. 11. xi. (xiii.) 4and ad Fam. V. xii. 4 
modicum quoddam corpus confict posse ; which latter 
passage shows how wise it was of Mr. Owen to keep 
conficis in 1. 5, the reading of most MSS., against 
colligis adopted by Heinsius from some MSS., suscipis 
read by Merkel from others, excipis, &c. In line 20 
Ovid writes :—cetera fac curae sit tibi farba palam. 
P. SANDFORD. 


x * 
* 


Nore oN JUVENAL XI 121-128. 


Nil rhombus, nil dama sapit, putere videntur 
unguenta atque rosae, latos nisi sustinet orbes 
grande ebur et magno sublimis pardus hiatu. 
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I do not know whether any one has pointed out 
the source of the words printed in italics. Nonius 
p- 54616 has preserved a fragment of Cicero’s 
Academics (fr. 11 Miiller): quibus etiam alabaster 
plenus wnguenti putere videatur. 

JoHN E. B, Mayor. 


* * 
* 


ScrupuLt.—I confess failure to understand Mr. 
Thomas’s ‘list of recorded forms of the I.E. nega- 
tive ne-’ which appears on p. 434 of the present 
volume. What authority is there for I-E. ni, and 
nei: or for the spelling naest (Brix on Plaut. Trin. 
63)? How is it possible to have a in an e-root, or to 
derive strong affirmatives like vj and vat from the 
negative ne-? In saying that naém may be a locative 
from a stem no- | suppose that Mr. Thomas 15 
χαριζόμενος παρεόντων, as [ have not seen such a 
locative elsewhere suggested. That nam is from the 
negative ne- is I think impossible, and is not even 
weakly supported by οὐκοῦν. gw for mn, no(soc) for 
no(sve), and not(w) for noi(si) are obviously mis- 
prints. 

H. D. DARBISHIRE. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 
MONTHLY RECORD. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Chester.—Mr. Benson has made known the result 
of his excavations in the North Wall, which proved 
that it was undoubtedly of Roman origin. A number 
of sepulchral stones were found built into the wall, 
belonging, as the inscriptions shewed, to the Sup- 
plementary Second Legion, LEG ‘IL‘ADPF, (Legio 
Secunda Adiutrix Pia Fidelis). Up to this time only 
three had been found in Britain, two at Lincoln and 
one at Bath. The latter was of course merely a 
health resort, so that Lincoln was regarded as the 
place where this legion was quartered. But at 
Chester six tombstones were found belonging to 
soldiers of this legion, which came into Britain 
under Vespasian about A.D. 75, and left in the time 
of Domitian. It seems therefore beyond a doubt that 
it was quartered at Chester, and was probably left 
there by Agricola as a garrison when he took the 
20th into Scotland against Galgacus. It would be re- 
quired to defend so important a station against the 
turbulent Brigantes and the tribes of North Wales. 

These tombstones had in all cases a rounded top, 
which seems to be peculiar to them ; at least it is not 
found on monuments of the 20th. This appears to 
to be a mark of date. A piece of distinctly Roman 
wall was also found on the east side of the town, 
similar to that on the north. Seventeen coins of 
Vespasian were found, but only one or two of earlier 
Emperors ; hence it seems that it was in the time of 
Agricola that Chester first became a Roman station.* 

Mr. F. Haverfield has published the most inter- 
esting of the inscriptions found in these excavations. 
All are cut from the local red sandstone, and all but 
one are of a sepulchral nature. 

1. GC *LOVESIVS * PAPIR | CADARVS*EMERITA ‘MIL | 
LEG ‘XX °“V ‘VAN ΕΝ ἸΒΤΙΡ ΠΣ | FRONTINVS ° A- 
QUILO*"H‘F’C. 





1 Times, 17 and 21 October. 


Cf. inscription no. 1 in the July record (p, 339). 
It is of early date ; Emerita is Merida in Spain. 

2.D°M|M‘VLP...M°¥F| vuPr [A] ΤᾺ [N] VA- 
RIvs | TRAIA ‘S ‘XVIII | AN *[x] xxvit | [H ©] F[e. 

The colony of Ulpia Traiana is here referred to, 
founded A.p. 110 (Sarmizegetusa in Dacia). This M. 
Ulpius Januarius cannot have died before a.p. 157 ; 
the wall was probably built some years afterwards, as 
this stone is slightly worn. 

3. A mutilated stone of the shape of an altar, 
with a jug and a saucer. cut in relief on the sides. 
The front has been levelled to fit into the wall; the 
inscription is now nearly illegible. 

D‘M | ANNIVS | CESTI | MI... LEG|V... AN” 
XVUI. 

4. Q° CORN [ELIVS°Q.F |... AP. - 
AN ‘'LXX | TIBERIA Ἢ “FC. 

5. D°'M|C‘VALERI | COM... 

6. Of this inseription the word sEPVLTvs is alone 
legible. 

7. A fragment with relief representing a horseman 
killing a bearded barbarian with shield and broken 
spear ; only traces of the lettering remain. The re- 
lief is not so conventional as usual, and the drawing 
is spirited. 

8. Intentionally broken up to be used in the wall. 
p.M|M-‘APRONIO|M‘F ‘FAB... the rest un- 
intelligible. 

9, A centurial stone, ansate. 
GROVI = «6 

Besides these were found several carved and worked 
stones, one with a funeral relief, well preserved, re- 
presenting a half-draped figure reclining on a couch, 
with two birds underneath, and on each side of the 
stone a bird plucking at a bunch of grapes. Another 
represents a dog chasing an animal ; it is doubtful 
whether this is sepulchral.? 





ape ΓΟ 


> T *FLAVI | CICA- 





2 Athenacum, 31 October. 
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GREECE. 


Zante.—On the promontory of Hieraka has been 
found a large quantity of terra-cottas, consisting of 
vases, lamps, reliefs, and figurini representing heads 
of men and women, figures of animals, centanrs, ete. 
Among the vases is a lekythos with the design of 
Satyrs pursued by a wild boar.! 


Eeyer. 

In May a marble altar was disinterred from a cliff 
near Alexandria, among the remains of a building of 
large squared stones. One side of the altar is in- 
scribed in Greek characters of the third or fourth 
century B.c., and contains a dedication by a certain 
Ammonarion, son or daughter of Herod, a citizen, to 
the fair goddess in Pandoitis. It has been con- 
jectured that this Herod may have been the author of 
the newly discovered mimes. | 


Nineteenth Century, November 1891. 


The Mimes of Herodas, by C. Whibley. 

An interesting summary of their contents, indi- 
cating the close resemblance of the scenes to modern 
life. The writer regards this discovery as more in- 
portant than any other of the kind, on account of 
the unique character of the work. 


Athenacwm, 14 November, p. 654. 

Professor Lanciani gives an interesting detailed ac- 
count of the inscriptions found on the Tiber at Rome, 
relating to the Ludi Saeculares. The contents of 
these have been summarised ante, p. 340. 

H. B. WALTERS. 


In the list given by Pliny of the works of the 
painter Nikias (Plin. V. H. xxxv. 132) we find the 
following passage : 

...¢fecit et grandis picturas, in quibus sunt Calypso, 
et lo, et Andromeda, Alexander quoque in Pompei 
porticibus praecellens, et Calypso sedens.’ 

The two Calypsos have long been felt to be a diffi- 
culty ; and it has been proposed to omit either the 
first Calypso, or the Calypso sedens. 1 venture to pro- 
pose as an emendation for the first Calypso, CAL- 
LISTO. 

It seems not unlikely that the second Calypso 
caught the scribe’s eye as he was writing the first ; 
and a picture of Callisto and Io together would be 
a very probable subject. It will be remembered that 
a group of these two by Deinomenes stood on the 
Acropolis as mentioned by Pausanias i. 25. 1. 

E. F. Benson. 


Mr. Warkiss ΠΟΥ writes with reference to the 
‘Macmillan lekythos’ (J. HS. xi. p. 167, Pl. 1-11.) 
suggesting that the warriors in the combat scene are 
divided into two equal bands of victors and van- 
quished ; since the vase was found at Thebes, the 
inference is ‘that the combat illustrates some form 
of the legend—frankly followed or, as even more 
usually, freely moditied—how the armed warriors 
that sprung out of the ground from the serpent’s 
teeth sown by Cadmus, fell at once in internecine 
battle until only five remained.’ The site of the 
mythical battle shown to Pausanias (ix. 10) was close 
to where this vase was presumably found. 





Die Stadtgeschichte von Athen —von [Ernst 
Curtius. Berlin, 1891. 

IN spite of its title the main object of this volume, 
as the author himself tells us, is topographical, and 


1 Athenacum, 14 November. 
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students of so complicated a subject as the topography 
of Athens will feel grateful to Dr. Curtius for having 
systematized it to the utmost by treating it in eight 
sections (including an introductory chapter on the 
natural phenomena of the country), each corre- 
sponding to a well-defined historical period. Onthe 
Akropolis, for instance, where recent excavation has 
led to such interesting revelations, we are presented 
with a series of vivid pictures, showing the suc- 
cessive stages ef the citadel from its prehistoric 
period down to the latest Imperial days. 

To turn to special points, we note that for Curtius, 
as for Dérpfeld, the ‘old temple’ discovered in 1885 
is the Hekatompedon of Peisistratos, but whereas 
Dorpfeld considers the cella to be of a date far an- 
terior to the colonnade, Curtius claims the whole 
building for the daysof the tyrannis. It is of im- 
portance to note that he admits its partial restoration 
‘after the Persian War, but according to him only 
the opisthodomos, i.e. the back chamber used as a 
treasury, was rebuilt. In it he inclines to see the 
θησαυρός decorated by Polygnotos (v. Harpocration 
sub voc.). This theory has the decided advantage of 
disposing of the difficulty with regard to the Caryatid 
poreh, which would thus no longer be blocked by 
the wall of the old cella, but woula command an 
unimpeded view of the Parthenon and the pro- 
cessional route. The amplex of Pelasgic walls, and 
of the walls and terraces by which the Akropolis 
was broadened and bevelledin Kimonian and Periklean 
times, is admirably discussed and illustrated (v. in 
especial the section, Fig. 23). A summary of 
Dorpfeld’s recovery of the Mnesiklean plan for the 
Propylaea is given, but surely a reproduction of the 
drawing in the Mittheilungen should have accom- 
panied it. Fig. 31 (on p. 851) gives the interesting 
restoration by Kawerau of the pilaster which juts 
out from the south-west wing of the Propylaea 
towards the small flights of steps cut in the Nike 
bastion. The uppermost slab bears the inscription 
of the statues of horsemen which Pausanias mentions 
at the entrance to the Akropolis (Inser. publ., Delton 
1889). Among their names are Xenophon and 
Lakedaimonios. ‘The latter is identified as the son 
of Kimon who Jed the expedition to Korkyra in B.c. 
432. An inscription in honour of Germanicus, on a 
lower slab of the pilaster, shows that the monument 
was re-dedicated, after the fashion of Imperial times, 
to the grandson of Augustus. 

Less satisfactory is the treatment of the portions 
outside the Akropolis. Possibly no really adequate 
history of Athens can be written till the ground all 
about the Akropolis has been laid as bare as the 
Altis of Olympia; and so long as Dr. Dorpfeld, 
whose revolutionary theories on Athenian topography 
are now known to many from his lectures, is silent, 
Dr. Curtius is perhaps observing a wise conservatism 
in leaving the Λίμναι and the Enneakrounos located 
on the south side of the Akropolis and the agora on 
the north of the Areopagus.? Still it is,jto say the 
least, disappointing to find that the insignificant 
streamlet, flowing down from the neighbourhood of 
Caesariani and joining the ILlissos outside the city to 
the east, is still identified as the Eridanos, but that 
the stream, whose course has been so satisfactorily 
made out to the north of the Akropolis and pointed 
to as the Eridanos of Plato and of Strabo, is not so 
much as alluded to (see Dorpfeld in Athen. Mitth. 
xiii. p. 211). Moreover the opening in the wall 
south of the Dipylon, which is merely the exit for 





2 For the dissentient and still unpublished views 
of Dérpfeld see especially Harrison and Vervrall, 
Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens. 
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this watercourse, is still given as the ‘Sacred Gate.’ 
In oppposition to the majority of archaeologists from 
Chandler’s days to ours, Dr. Curtius maintains his 
view that the great basis of the Pnyx and its steps 
are merely an altar to Zews Hypsistos, and not the 
bem of the Attic orators. Curtius’ view of the agora is 
practically the same as that which he put forward in 
his former works—a rectangular piece of ground, 
much on the plan of the Roman forum, surrounded 
by the various στοαί and temples. 

The chapter on Imperial Athens, one of the most 
brilliant in the book, receives a valuable addition 
from the plan Fig. 30 (after Dorpfeld) of the great 
market laid bare during this year’s excavations. Its 
main entrance on the west was the well known Dorie 
portico of Athene Archegetis ; on the east and more 
to the south another gate with steps led up to the 
site of the Tower of the Winds ; probably there was 
a second gate on the side more to the north. The 
plan which includes the adjacent buildings is 
peculiarly interesting, as showing the rectangular 
form which Dorpfeld assumes for the building, to 
which the arches that abut on to the Tower of the 
Winds on its north side belong, and which guide- 
books have so long misnamed an aqueduct. 

The book closes appropriately with an account of 
the work of excavation and exploration done on 
Attic soil, from the expedition of Cyriacus of Ancona 
down to the most recent times. English readers 
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will appreciate Dr. Curtius’ graceful tribute to the 
devotion shown by our countrymen in this task. 
The illustrations, though scarcely numerous enough, 
are excellent, but the seven beautifully drawn 
and coloured maps at the end leave nothing to be 
desired. A very complete list of ancient authorities 
for the topography of Athens, drawn up by Dr. 
Milchhofer, prefaces the book, and contributes in no 
small degree to make the volume invaluable not 
only to the student but to the general traveller. 


EUGENIE SELLERS. 


Ttevue Numismatique. Troisitme trimestre, 1891. 

Prince P. de Saxe-Cobourg. ‘Monnaies grecques 
inédites ou peu connues’ (continued). Among these 
is a coin of Amisus, with the head of Claudius, dated 
*85.’—R. Mowat. ‘Les prétendues figures de 
Pallor et de Pavor sur les deniers de L. Hostilius 
Saserna.” The heads are not Pallor and Pavor but 
those of a Gaulish man and woman doomed to 
death.—K. Bahelon. ‘Aradus.’ The first instal- 
ment of a monograph on the coins of Aradus. 


Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik. (Berlin) xviii. 1891, 

Heft. 1. 

M. Frankel. ‘Die Miinzen von Pergamon mit 
dem Bilde der Drusilla.” The coins have been 
incorrectly assigned to Pergamon. 


We We 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Zeitschrift fir wissenschaftliche Theo- 
logie, herausgegeben von D. Adolf Hilgenfeld. 34 
Jahrgang. 1891. 

I. Heft contains C. Holsten, Die Bedeutung der 
Ausdrucksform ὃ vibs τοῦ ἀνθρώπου im Bewusstscin 
Jesu (continued) p. 1-79. A complete list of the 
passages in the synoptist gospels in which the term 
υ- ἃ. occurs is given, followed by an exhaustive in- 
quiry into the grammatical meaning as well as the 
religious significance which it bears, in connection 
with the Book of Daniel. 

A. Hilgenfeld, Paul Ewald’s Lisungy der Evange- 
lienfrage, p. 80-95, impugns the solution offered ; H. 
considers this solution implies that the matter con- 
tained in the fourth gospel was in the early tradition 
set aside by St. Mark’s book, the character of which 
was not understood, and by St. Matthew’s work, the 
peculiar plan of which remained unnoticed ; and that 
St. John corrected the narrowness thus caused of 
the traditional view by publishing a gospel which 
had been in substance originally known to every- 
body. 

E. Egli, Zum Polykarpustag, p. 96—102. Having 
accepted (wiss. Zeitschr. 1882 p. 227 sq. and 1884 p. 
216 sz.) Waddington’s view, according to which 155 
A.D. is the date of Polycarp’s martyrdom, Egli here 
discusses the question of the day on which the letter 
written by the Church at Smyrna was concluded. A 
complete synopsis is given of the martyrologies and 
calendars of the Eastern and Western Churches, and 
the conclusion is drawn in favour of 23 February 
instead of 26 January. 

F. Schrally, Die Rasse der Philister, concludes 
from the few records still existing of their history, 
language and religion that the Philistines were of 
Semitic descent. 

Amongst works noticed are—E. Le Blaut, Les Actes 
des Martyrs. Supplém. aux Actas. de Dom Ruinart— 


by F. Gorres. ‘Work of some merit and value, es- 
pecially cp. 111. Du formulaire des A. M., but over- 
conservative ; the conclusion on which it rests, that 
these narratives, if displaying historical features or 
containing technical terms of criminal law, are based 
on the authentic acts and consequently possess his- 
torical value, cannot be justified.’ J. Rendel Harris 
and 8. Keth Gifford, The Acts of the Martyrdom of 
Ferpetua and Felicitas, the original Greek text now 
first edited—by A. Hilgenfeld. ‘The Greek MS. must 
not be regarded throughout as the original in com- 
parison with the two Latin MSS. hitherto known, 
nor is it in all instances to be preferred to the latter.’ 
Hilgenfeld suggests a Punic original (cpp. 3, 10). 

Il. Heft. A. Hilgenfeld, Th. Zahn’s Geschichte des 
Neutest. Kanons, Bd. 1. p. 129—197. This is an im- 
portant paper. Hilgenfeld brings forward against 
Zahn’s view that the New Test. Canon was com- 
pletely fixed about 200 A.p., Zahn’s own admission 
that catholic Christians about 170 repudiated the 
writings of St. John, that other books, the Ep. 
Hebrews, the Epp. St. James and 11. Peter disap- 
peared during the second century from the use and 
even the memory of the Church at Rome, whilst on 
the other hand a work like Ep. Barnabas was intro- 
duced. Against Zahn’s theory, that a ‘ fourfold 
gospel’ was generally established at the close of the 
first century, Hilgenfeld adduces the testimony of 
the Church in Palestine, which acknowledged one 
gospel, καθ’ ‘EBpaious, as well as of Hegesippus, and 
he denies Zahn’s contention, that in the earliest 
gnostics, Basilides, Valentinus and Marcion, an ac- 
quaintance with the fourth gospel is found. , Hil- 
genfeld next passes in review the catholic writers 
before the time of Jrenaeus—Papias, whose ‘canon’ 
consisted of Matthew (Hebr.), Mark, Revel., I. Ep. 
John, and I. Ep. Peter—J. Martyr, who availed 
himself of apocryphal gospels (Protev. Jakobi, Ev. 
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Thomae, Acta Pilati, a ‘fourth Synoptist’), and who 
never mentions St. Paul. Similar evidence is drawn 
‘from the paschal controversies of the second century. 
‘The general apostolical canon, that is Hilgenfeld’s 
opinion, was forming not at the end of the first but 
after the middle of the second century ; and it re- 
mained unsettled for a considerable time after that 
date.’ 

VII. Dr. H. Bois comments, p. 198-205, on II. 
Peter 1, 19-21, St. James 4, 5—6, Gal. 4, 16—20 (he 
suggests in v. 17 the reading ἡμᾶς instead of duis), 
also on I. Thessalon. 4, 12. 

IX. A. Hilgenfeld, Die newesten Verteidiger des 
Apostel-Decrets, p. 205-27, impugns on one hand 
the position taken up by F. G. Sommer and A. H. 
Franke, who following Ritschl (Hntstehung der 
altkath. Kirche, 1. Aufl. 1850, 11. Aufl. 1857) main- 
tain that the account given Acts 15, 23—29 is in 
agreement with Gal. 2, 12 sg. He rejects on the 
other hand the view of R. Steck (Der Galaterbr. 
nach seiner Echtheit wntersucht 1888) and of 10. 
Vilter (Die Compositionen der paulin. Hauptbricfe, 
1. Rom. wu. Gal. br. 1890) who, under the influence of 
B. Bauer, accepting the account in Acts, reject as 
incompatible that given in Gal. and consequently re- 
gard the Ep. itself as spurious. His own position is 
that of the Tiibingen School : ‘Gal. is the authentic 
record ; the App. decree (Acts 15) is a successful 
attempt at the close of the apostol. age to settle the 
question as to the rights of citizenship, which gen- 
tiles should have in the Christian Church.’ 

X. A. Theun, Locus Lucaneus 11]. 1—7 ab Origenc 
graece explanatus. E cod. gr. Monacenst 208v0 nwne 
primum edidit. 

The original text of Origen’s homilies on St. Luke 
has been lost except a few fragments (Migne Ser. gr. 
tom. XII. p. 1801 not. 96 sqgq). The Editor hopes he 
has added one more to their number, Comparing 
the fragment on St. Luke 2, 1—7 with St. Jerome’s 
Latin version of the same (Migne tom. XIII. p. 1828 
med.) he considers that it is most likely Origen’s 
work; he points out that, if this is the case, Origen 
must have read Αὐγούστου πρώτως βασιλεύσαντος 
“Ῥωμαίων ἐξῆλθε δόγμα (St. Luke 2, 1) and that he 
does not make the slightest mention of ἡγεμονεύοντος 
τῆς Συρίας Κυρηνίου (v. 2). 

Notices of :— 

Pp. W. Schmiedel, I., 11. Zhessalonicherbrief (in 
Handcommentar zwm N. Test. von H. J. Holtzmann 
etc.). 

A. Klépper, Hl. Br. an die Thessalon. (in Theol. 
Stud. wu. Sk. a. Ostpreussen)—by A. Hilgenfeld. 
‘Schmiedel, short, clear, careful, accepts authenticity 
of the I. Ep., doubts that of the 11. Ep. Thess., 
thinks that I]. Ep. and Revel. St. John were com- 
posed about the same time.’ 

‘Klépper, thorough, upholds the authenticity of IT. 
Ep., written before Revel. ; the type of the ἄνθρωπος 
τῆς ἁμαρτίας 11. Th. 2, 1-12, is Caius Caligula.’ 

K. J. Neumann, Der rim. Staat wnd die allgem. 
Kirche bis auf Diocletian, 1. Bd. bis Decius, Leipz. 
1890, by F. Gorres. Highly commended. ‘The 
sources, especially Martyr Acts, have been judiciously 
used ; the legal aspect of the Christian persecutions, 
as well as the development of the hierarchy within 
the Church, are well set forth in this work.’ 

H. Usener, Der ἢ. Theodosios. Schriften des Theo- 
doros und Kyrillos. Leipzig 1890. “ Valuable con- 
tribution. Important is the letter of the emperor 
Anastasios (491—518) to Theod. now published for 
the first time. The notes contain much information 
regarding the festivals of the Greek Church, ci. p: 
146 ἐγκαίνια. 

M. Treu, Maximi monachi Planudis epistulac. 
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Vrat. 1890—by J. Driiseke. ‘Meritorious work 
deserving the gratitude of all interested in Byzantine 
literature and history. Pl. Epp. have appeared in 
five yearly instalments beg. 1886, the final number 
of which has now appeared. The date of Pl.’s birth 
is now approximately settled, between 1250 and 60, 
he died at the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
His correspondence (v. exhaust. comment. p. 196— 
267) is of great interest as a record of eccles. policy 
in the thirteenth century. 

Gebhardt u. Harnack, Zexte und Untersuch. VI. 
Bd., Heft 3.—H. Stiihelin, die gnost. Quellen Hip- 
polyts in seiner Hauptschrift geg. die Hdretiker—by 
A. Hilgenfeld. ‘Stiihelin’s theory called forth by 
G. Salmon’s suggestion (Hermathena 1885) in regard 
to forged reports of heretical systems palmed off on 
Hippolitus is not proven. The likeness of these re- 
ports to one another is due to the usus gnosticus 
‘exeunte secundo, ineunte tertio saeculo.’ 

E. Patzig, de Nonnianis in LV. orationes Gregorit 
Naz. commentariis, Leipzig 1890—by F. Driaseke. 
‘Most thorough treatise on Nonno’s commentary 
(composed in Syria or Palestine, beginning of sixth 
century) on Greg. Naz. sermons, will be followed by 
an edition of the comment. itself.’ 

C. Merk. 


Jahresbericht des Philologischen Vereins 
zu Berlin. July—September, 1890. 

Tuer LirerATURE oF_ Horace 1888, 1889 by G. 
WARTENBERG. 

I. Editions. Zpistulae, H. S. Anton, Gotha 1888. 
Goes no further than helping the pupil over diffi- 
culties and answers its limited object. The text 
mostly comservative.—Satirac, K. O. Breithaupt. 
Part I. and II. separately. Gotha, 1887. Text fol- 
lows Petschenig, and interpretation mostly that of 
Heindorf.—Q. Horatius Flaccus, Adolf Kiessling. 
Part III. Zpistles. Berlin, 1889. Scholars will 
gratefully accept this edition. In the Text K. nearly 
every where follows the tradition and the Blandinianus. 
An advantage of his edition of the Satires was the 
thorough examination of the sources of H’s philo- 
sophie expressions. This is still more apparent in 
the Kpistles.—Satiren wnd EKpisieln, α. T. A. 
Kriiger, twelfth edition by Gustav Kriger, Part I. 
Satires. Leipzig 1889. Only slightly altered from 
the eleventh edition. The literary illustrations 
almost too plentiful.—Oden wnd Epoden, C. W. 
Nauck, thirteenth edition. Leipzig 1889. The 
twelfth edition has been thoroughly revised, but few 
alterations have been made.—¥. Horatius Flaccus, 
J. G. Orellius, fourth edition by G. Hirschfelder after 
J. G. Baiter.— Vol. I. Odae, Carmen saeculare, Epodi. 
Berlin 1886. For the text-criticism H. realizes the 
value of the work of Keller-Holder, but adheres to 
the Blandinianus. [Οἷ. Rev. II. 72]. Jb. Vol. II. 
Satirac, Epistulae, by ΝΥ. Mewes after J. G. Baiter, 
Part [. (Sat. i. 1—ii. 1). Berlin 1889. The critical 
apparatus has undergone a complete reconstruction 
and been made shorter by using the Keller-Holder 
MSS. signs. The commentary is also shorter, con- 
taining 160 pages against 206 of the third edition, 
The Epistles of Horace. Book i, by Τὶ. 8. Shuckburgh. 
Cambridge 1888. The notes scanty and seldom deal 
with a disputed point. Text revised with Keller 
and Holder. (Cl. Rev. 11. 213.]—@. Horatius Flaccus. 
H. Schiitz. Part i. Odes and Epodes, third edition. 
Berlin 1889. Notes much increased in this edition. 
The critical appendix consists chiefly of a comparison 
with Perlkamp, Lehrs, and Gruppe. 

II. Dissertations. P. Albrecht, Philologische Unter- 
suchwngen Vol. i. Part 1. Hamburg 1888. Five of 
the seven dissertations refer to Horace. In Ep. i. 2, 
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52 A. adopts ¢omenta the conj. of Bouhier. i. 5,19 A. 
prefers facundi which has less authority.—J. K. Am- 
mann, Zur Hrklarung Zweiten Epode des Horaz. 
Progr. Bruchsal 1888. Attempts to show (1) that 
this poem is full of references to Tibullus and that 
the theoretical lover of country life is none other 
than Tibullus ; (2) that the Epodes with the first three 
books of the Odes were first published 20/19 B.c. 
Ed. Anspach, WV. Jahr. 7. kl. Phil. 1888 answers the 
objections of Schulze against the genuineness of Od. 
iii. 30.—Ed. Anspach, Die Horazischen Oden des 


ersten Buches in Lezug auf Interpolation Aufban ' 


und Zeit der Abfassung. Progr. Cleve 1889. It is 
maintained that the odes are systematically composed 
with similarly-sounding words in corresponding parts 
of the verse. Robert Black, Cl. Rev. 111. 107, on 
Od. tii. 27. F. Biicheler, Rhein. Mus. 1889. In 
Od. iv. 2 it is maintained that the chief theme is the 
distinction between the Epic and the Lyric poet.—E. 
Chatelain, Note swr wn manuscrit d Horace conservé 
jadis ἃ Autun. Revue de Phil. 1888. Considers 
that the Parisinus 10310 (Keller-Holder’s πὴ is none 
other than the MS. formerly at Autun, and which 
vanished from there.—J. J. Cornelissen, Lectiones 
Venusinae. Mnem. 1888. Many emendations, of 
which the best are Od. 11. 18, 34 regumque primis, 
and 111, 24, 54 rwdi.—O. Crusius, Ad poctas Latinos 
exegetica, Khein. Mus. 1889. In Epod iv. 17 ora 
navium is to be compared with πρόσωπα νεώς. Ib. 
vi. 2 H. himself is not among the dwpi, so the simile 
that follows involves no contradiction.— LB. Dombart, 
Tricesima sabbata [Sat. i. 9, 96.] Archiv f. Lat. 
Lex. 1889.=neomeniae (Schol) supported by Com- 
modian instr. I. 40 where in ls. 1, 14 tricesimas is 
substituted for nwmenias.—H. Diintzer, Zu Horatius. 
N. Jahr, 7. Phil. 1888. Faltin’s view that io triwmphe 
in Epod ix. 21 and 23=‘ wehe Triumphus !’ rejected, 
also Probst’s interpretation of pulsati. 4, 13=‘ be- 
tritt.’ (Cl. Mev. 111. 91.] A. Elter, Dic Anordnung 
der Oden des Horaz. Wiener Stud. X.—G. Faltin, 
Zu Horatius’ Episteln N. Jahr. f. Phil. 1888. 
Against the common opinion that Ep. i. 11. 7—10 
is a quotation from a letter of Bullatius and that 
the latter was living in banishment.—J. M. Fischer, 
Ars poctica 347—360. Zeitschr. f. d. dst. Gymn. 
1889.—C. F. Francken, Miscella. Mnem. 1889 on 
Od. τὶ. 16, 26. Frazer, the Classical Review 11. 260, 
on βουλυτός comparing Od. iii. 6, 42.—A. Frigell, 
Adnotationes ad Horatii carmina. Upsala 1888. A 
number of places treated with acuteness and tact.—G. 
Gaebel Horatianae prioris libri epistiulae quibus tem- 
poribus compositas esse videantur. Progr. Stettin 
1888. The chronological results of Franke and 
Kiessling subjected to an examination.—I’, Gumpert, 
Argumentum Satirae Horatianae ii. 1 enarratur 
ejusque loci nonnulli difficiliores accurate explicantur. 
Progr. Buxtehude 1888.—F. Harder, Ueber die Frag- 
mente des Maecenas. Berlin 1889. A solid piece of 
writing.—J. Helmbold, Das Gastmahl des Nasidie- 
nus (Sat. ii. 8). Progr. Miihlhausen 1888. Main- 
tains that it is a composition modelled on a 
Palliataa—M. Hertz, Admonitiuncula Horatiana. 
Ind. lect. Breslau 1888. A protest against unlimited 
conjecture, directed chiefly against Carnelissen.—A. 
K. Housman, Horatiana. Journal of Phil. xvii. and 
xviii. The reviewer does not agree with any of the 
conjectures.—H. Hiibuer, Horaz in Spanien. Nord 
und Siid 1888. A notice of Horacio en Espana (2 
vols. Madrid 1885) by Menédez y Pelayo, which 
traces the influence of Horace on the literature of 
Spain and Portugal. Chr. Hiilsen, Zu Horaz Carm. 
iv. 2. Berlin Phil. WS. 1888. Julius is proved 
by an inseription to be the correct form.—Jacob. 
Horazund seine Freunde, second edition by M. Hertz, 
Berlin 1889.—J. B. Kan, Ad Horatii Sat, i. 6, 9 and 
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17. Mnem. 1889.—Kayser, Des Horaz Ars poetica 
dibersetzt und erliutert. Progr. Stuttgart 1888.—O, 
Keller, Zu Horatius’ Epod. xvii. 1. N. Jahrb. f. Phil. 
1889. K. now writes /amjam in one word because of 
monosyllables. H. elides only me mi tw te qué in 
his lyrical poems.—G. Leuchtenberger, Die Oden des 
Floraz fiir den Schulgebrauch disponiert. Berlin 1889. 
Deserves to be read apart from its special object.—A. 
Luchs, De Horati Carm. ii. 6. commentatio. Krlan- 
gen 1888.—C. Macke, Zu Horatius’ Hpisteln. N. 
Jahr. f. Phil. 1888. On Epist. ii. 1. J. Mahly, 
Satura l. Bl. f. ἃ. bayer. GSW. 1888. On Od. 11]. 
6, 22 and Sat. i. 1, 113.—K. Maier, Darstellung des 
philosophischen Standpunkts des Horaz. Progr. 
Kremsier 1888. Horace seems gradually to pass 
from Epicureanism to Stoicism.—J. May, Der Hnt- 
wickelungsgang des Horaz in den J. 35—30 8.6. 
Progr, Offenburg, 1887. Decides the chronological or- 
der by a consideration of the mutual relation of the 
poems.—A. Mazzolini, 70 TRANS PONDERA di Orazio 
[Ep. 1. 6, 51]. Rivista di. ἢ]. 1889.—H. S. MceIn- 
tosh, Cl. Rev. 111. pp. 132, 222. Rockwood 7b. 
222. On Od. ii. 30) 2 and Ep. i. 1, 75.—J. B. 
Mispoulet, Horace et la procédwre (Sat. i. 9). Rev. 
de Phil. 1888. On vadimonium and v. desertwm.— 
Th. Mommsen, Jullus and Julius. Herm. 24. 
Lullus the original form from which Julius was 
developed. ulus (3 sylls.) is an invention of Ver- 
gil.—Th. Mommsen, Festrede zwm 27 Jan. 1889. 
A luminous discussion of the Roman odes (111. 1— 
6), A. Nauck, <Analecta critica. Herm. 24. A 
number of conjectures to the Epistles. H. Nettle- 
ship, Jowrn. of Phil. 1889, on A. P. 245. Th. 
Oesterlen, Komik wnd Humor bei Horaz. Part II. 
The odes. Stuttgart 1886. ‘If O. is right, then 
Socrates has not been so much misunderstood by the 
most narrow-minded of his opponents, as Horace has 
been for 2000 years.’ T. E. Page, C7. Rev. 111. 75. On 
Od. i. 37, 4.—Palmer, Miscellanea critica. Herma- 
thena 1888. On Saz. i. 2, 26 and Od. i. 12,21. ἘΣ 
Péppelmann, Bemerkungen zw Dillenburyers Horaz- 
ausgabe letzter Band. Part. Il. Progr. Miinstereifel 


1888. A useful aid to D’s book. Postgate in d. 
Cambr. Phil. Soc. (Acad. 1889). Upholds Lehyr’s 


conj. of Romana in Od. 111. 6, 22. O. Ribbeck, Ge- 
schichte der rémischen Dichtung 11. Augusteische 
Zcitalter. Stuttgart 1889. R’s hypothesis of a 
piecemeal or double edition of the first three books 
does not seem probable. Richter, ᾿Απόρρητα Hora- 
tana. Progr. Nakel 1888. On Od. 111. 10, iii. 24, 
d foll., 1. 3, 9, and iti. 3, 1 foll. G, Schlepss, Bl. 
f, d. bayer. GSW. 1888, conj. Hduliae in Od. iii. 
4, 10.—Schlichteisen, Zu Horaz. WS. f. Klass. 
Phil. 1888: πη Οἱ, ἅ...14. 11; andi. ὍΣ 20. ΞΞ πς 
Stangl, Hor. Carm. i. 37, 24. Philol. 1888, conj. 
rescravait. J. M. Stowasser and D. Graubart, 
Zeitschr. f. ἃ. dst. Gymn. 1889 on tricestma sabbata 
[see supra].—A. Teuber, Die Bedeutung der Regulus- 
ode. N. Jahr. f. Phil. 1889.—H. F. Tozer, The 
native land of Horace. Cl. Rev. II. 13 foll. On Od. 
iii. 4, 9 foll. Verrall in der Camb. Philol. Soe. 
(Acad. 1888). Refers iii. 25 to the birth of C. 
Caesar in 208.c. Verrall, Od. iv. 8. Journ. Phil. 
1888.—Walther, Welchen Grundsatz verfolgte Horaz 
bei der Anordung seiner Oden ? Gymn, 1888.  Fol- 
lows Elter [see supr.] but goes further. Wickham, 
Ol. Rev. 11. 40. On Sat. i. 7, 10 foll.—C. A. Wil- 
kins, Horaz in Spanien und Portugal seit drei 
Jahrhunderten. Zeitschr. f. ἃ, ost. Gymn. 1889, 
[see supr. ]. 


Rivista di Filologia e d’ Istruzione Classica. 
Rd. Comparetti, Miller and Flechia (Torino, 1891). 
Anno XIX, Fase. 7—9 contains (1) G. Patroni Zntorno 
al mito delle Sirene, contending, against Schrader, 
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that the Sirens are divinities of fair weather and con- 
necting the name with Lat. serenws and root svar. 
(2) C. O. Zuretti Studi di filologia Greca, two papers : 
the first a discussion of German theories on the pri- 
ority of the Electra of Eur. to that of Soph., the second 
on Plutarch’s εἰ πρεσβυτέρῳ πολιτευτέον, contending 
that it is largely founded on Cic. de Senect. (3) E. 
Bolla Notizie di codici Greci ete. a report of a MS. of 
Arrian’s Anabasis in the Ambrosian Library, E. 11. 
Sup. 2. (4) C. Giambelli La dottrina d’ Antiocho nel 
De Finibus, continued. 

Fase. 10—12 contains (1) C. Pascal Note di 
glottologia Latina, two papers : the first maintaining 
that the Latin conjugations are formed by adding 
personal endings (@) to noun-stems followed by a 
suffix -ja of the agent (1st and 4th conj. and 3rd 
conj. 10) or (Ὁ) to locatives of noun-stems in ὦ (2nd 
conj.) or (ὦ) to noun-stems in ὦ, ὁ without ja (3rd 
conj.) or (@) directly to consonantal stems (as in, fer- 
re): the second on Latin infinitives, chiefly to the 
effect that amare does not differ morphologically 
from amari and that amari differs from legi only in 
including a formative suffix as: the final ¢ or ὁ being 
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explained as a dative ending, lost in rapier and 
similar forms. (2) V. Costanzi Quaestiones Clirono- 
logicae (a) on the age of Hellanicus, who is said to be 
earlier than Herodotus and (Ὁ) on the expeditien of 
Darius tu Seythia, said to be much later than B.c. 
513 and shortly before the revolt of Miletus. (4) C. 
Cristofolini Sophocles, a number of emendations, of 
which perhaps the best is Ὁ. R. 329 ἄλλως ἀνείπω 
μὴ τά σ᾽ ἐκφήνω κακά. 

Anno XX. Fase. 1—8 contains (1) C. O. Zuretti 
Iscrizioni gnostiche di Cipro in caratteri non epichorict 
with a sheet of facsimiles. (2) C. Pascal Di aleuni 
fenomeni dell J greco-latino, chiefly on j between two 
vowels. (3) 5. Lo-Cascio L’influenza ellenica nel? 
origine della poesia latina, apparently a prize-essay, 
of great length. (4) E Laurenti Di Lulio Ainnaco 
Floro, contending that the epitomator of this name 
is identical with the poet and is also the author of 
the Pervigilium Veneris. (5) L. Levi on Cie. in Cat. 
III. 9, 22 suggesting that the words ‘jam wero ila 
Allobrogun—ereptum’ are interpolated. (6) G. De 
Sanctis on the ’A@nv. πολ. chiefly on the historical 
statements, 
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